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TO THE 


RIGHT HON. JOHN LORD HERVEY, 


LORD KEEPER OF HIS MAJESTY’S PRIVY SEAL. 


MY LORD, 

Tne public will naturally expect, that in choosing a patron for 
the Lire or Cicero, I should address myself to some person 
of illustrious rank, distinguished by his parts and eloquence, 
and bearing a principal share in the great affairs of the nation ; 
who, according to the usual style of dedications, might be the 
proper subject of a comparison with the hero of my piece. 
Your Lordship’s name will confirm that expectation, and your 
character will justify me in running some length into the 
parallel; but my experience of your good sense forbids me 
the attempt. For your Lordship knows what a disadvantage it 
would be to any character to be placed in the same light with 
that of Cicero; that all such comparisons must be invidious 
and adulatory ; and that the following history will suggest a 
reason, in every page, why no man now living can justly be 
compared with him. 

I do not impute this to any superiority of parts or genius 
peculiar to the ancients; for human nature has ever been the 
same in all ages and nations, and owes the difference of its 
improvements to a difference only of culture, and of the re- 
wards proposed to its industry: where these are the most 
amply provided, there we shall always find the most numerous 
and shining examples of human perfection. In old Rome, the 
public honours were laid open to the virtue of every citizen ; 
which, by raising them in their turns to the command of that 
mighty empire, produced a race of nobles superior even to 
kings. This was a prospect that filled the soul of the ambi- 
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tious, and roused every faculty of mind andg soho Rett its 
utmost force: whereas, in modern states, Men’s views being 
usually confined to narrow bounds, beyond which they cannot 
pass, and a partial culture of their talents being sufficient to 
procure every thing that their ambition can aspire to, a great 
genius has seldom either room or invitation to stretch itself to 
its full size. 

You see, my Lord, how much I trust to your good nature, 
as well as good sense, when in an epistle dedicatory, the 
proper place of panegyric, I am depreciating your abilities, 
instead of extolling them; but I remember, that it is an his- 
tory which I am- offering to your Lordship, and it would ill 
become me, in the front of such a work, to expose my vera- 
city to any hazard: and my head indeed is now so full of 
antiquity, that I could wish to see the dedicatory style re- 
duced to that classical simplicity, with which the ancient writers 
used to present their books to their friends or patrons, at 
whose desire they were written, or by whose authority they 
were published: for this was the first use and the sole purpose 
of a Nedication: and as this also is the real ground of my 
present address to your Lordship, so it will be the best argu- 
ment of my epistle, and the most agreeable to the character 
of an historian, to acquaint the public with a plain fact, that 
it was your Lordship who first advised me to undertake the 
Lire gg Cicero; and when, from a diffidence of my strength, 
and a nearer view of the task, I began to think myself un- 
equal to the weight of it, your Lordship still urged and 
exhorted me to persist, till 1 had moulded it into the form in 
which it now appears. 

Thus far your Lordship was carried by that love for Cicero, 
which, as one of the best critics of antiquity assures us, is the 
undoubted proof of a true taste. I wish only that the favour, 
which you fave since shewn to my English Cicero, may not 
detract from that praise, which is due to your love of the 
Roman: but whatever censure it may draw upon your Lord- 
ship, I cannot prevail with myself to conceal, what does so 
much honour to my work—that, before it went to the press, 
your Lordship not only saw and approved, but, as the sincerest 
mark of your approbation, corrected it. It adds no small credit 
to the history of Polybius, that he professes to have been 
assisted in it by Scipio and Lzlius; and even Terence’s style 
was made the purer, for its being retouched by the same great 
hands. You must pardon me, therefore, my Lord, if, after 
the example of those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boast- 
ing, that some parts of my present work have been brightened 
by the strokes of your Lordship’s pencil. 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles, to spend their 
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leisure, not in vicious pleasures, or trifling diversions, con- 
trived, as we truly call it, to kill the time; but in conversing 
with the celebrated wits and scholars of the age; in encou- 
raging other people’s learning, and improving their own: and 
here your Lordship imitates them with success, and for love of 
letters and politeness, may be compared with the noblest of 
them. Jor your house, like theirs, is open to men of parts 
and merit; where I have admired your Lordship’s agreeable 
manner of treating them all in their own way, by introducing 
questions of literature, and ae them so artfully, as to give 
every one an opportunity, not only of bearing a part, but of 
leading the conversation in his turn. In these Tibet exercises 
you drop the cares of the statesman; relieve your fatigues in 
the senate ; and strengthen your mind, while you relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, upon persons of your Lordship’s 
quality, commonly pass for words of course, or a fashionable 
language to the great, and make little impression on men of 
sense, who know learning not to be the fruit of wit or parts, 
for there your Lordship’s title would be unquestionable, but 
an acquisition of much labour and study, which the nobles of 
our days are apt to look upon, as inconsistent with the ease 
and splendour of an elevated fortune, and generally leave to 
men of professions and inferior life. But your Lordship has 
a different way of thinking, and by your education in a pub- 
lic school and university, has learned from your earliest 
youth, that no fortune can exempt a man from pains, who 
desires to distinguish himself from the vulgar; and that it is 
a folly, in any condition of life, to aspire to a superior cha- 
racter, without a superior virtue and industry to support it. 
What time, therefore, others bestow upon their sports or plea- 
sures, or the lazy indolence of a luxurious life, your Lordship 
applies to the improvement of your knowledge; and in those 
early hours, when all around you are hushed in sleep, seize the 
opportunity of that quiet, as the most favourable season of 
study, and frequently spend an useful day, before others begin 
to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my Lord, than what I know, from 
my constant admission to your Lordship in my morning. visits, 
before good manners would permit me to attempt a visit an 
where else; where I have found you commonly engaged with 
the classical writers of Greece or Rome; and conversing with 
those very dead, with whom Scipio and Lelius used to con- 
verse so familiarly when living. Nor does your Lordship 
assume this part for ostentation or amusement only, but for the 
real benefit both of yourself and others; for I have seen the 
solid effects of your reading in your judicious reflections on the 
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policy of those ancient governments, and have felt your weight 
sas in controversy, on some of the most delicate parts of their 
istory. | 

There is another circumstance peculiar to your Lordship, 
which makes this task of study the easier to you, by giving 
you not only the greater health, but the greater leisure to 
pursue it; I mean that singular temperance in diet, in which 
your Lordship perseveres, with a constancy superior to every 
temptation, that can excite an appetite to rebel; and shews a 
firmness of mind, that subjects every gratification of sense to 
the rule of right reason. ‘Thus, with all the accomplishments 
of the nobleman, you lead the life of a philosopher ; and while 
you shine a principal ornament of the court, you practise the 
discipline of the college. 

In old Rome there were no hereditary honours; but when 
the virtue of the family was extinct, its honour was extinguished 
too; so that no man, how nobly soever born, could arrive at 
any dignity, who did not win it by his personal merit: and 
here again your Lordship seems to hae emulated that ancient 
spirit; for, though born to the first honours of your country, 
yet, disclaiming, as it were, your birth-right, and putting your- 
self upon the footing ofa Roman, you were not content with in- 
heriting, but resolved to import new dignities into your family ; 
and, after the example of your noble father, to open your own 
way into the supreme council of the kingdom. in this august 
assembly, your Lordship displays those shining talents, by 
which you acquired a seat in it, in the defence of our ex- 
cellent establishment; in maintaining the rights of the people, 
yet asserting the prerogative of the crown; measuring them 

oth by the aia balance of the laws; which, by the pro- 
vident care of our ancestors, and the happy settlement at the 
Revolution, have so fixed their just limits, and moderated 
the extent of their influence, that they mutually defend and 
preserve, but can never destroy each other without a general 
ruin. 

In a nation, like ours, which, from the natural effect of frae- 
dom, is divided into opposite parties, though particular attach- 
ments to certain principles, or friendships with certain men, 
will sometimes draw the best citizens into measures of a subor- 
dinate kind, which they cannot wholly approve; yet whatever 
envy your Lordship may incur on that account, you will be 
found, on all occasions of trial, a true friend to our constitu- 
tion, both in church and state; which I have heard you demon- 
strate with great force, to be the bulwark of our common peace 
and prosperity. From this fundamental point, no engage- 
ments will ever move, or interest draw you: and though men, 
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inflamed by opposition, are apt to charge each other with 
designs, which were never dreamt of perhaps by either side, 
yet, if there be any who know so little of you, as to distrust 
your principles, they sien) depend at least on your Judg- 
ment, that it can never suffer a person of your Lordship’s rank, 
born to so large a share of the property, as well as the honours 
of the nation, to think any private interest an equivalent, for 
consenting to the ruin of the public. 

I mention this, my Lord, as an additional reason for pre- 
senting you with the Life of Cicero: for were I not persuaded 
of your Lordship’s sincere love of liberty, and zeal for the 
happiness of your fellow-citizens, it would be a reproach to 
you, to put into your hands the Life of a man, who, in all the 
variety of his admirable talents, does not shine so glorious in 
any, as in his constant attachment to the true Interests of his 
country, and the noble struggle that he sustained at the ex- 
pense even of his life, to avert the impending tyranny that 
finally oppressed it. 

But I ought to ask your Lordship’s pardon for dwelling so 
long upon a character, which is known to the whole kingdom, 
as well as to myself, not only by the high office which you fill, 
and the eminent dignity that you bear in it, but by the sprightly 
compositions of various kinds, with which your Lordship has 
often entertained it. It would be a presumption to think of 
adding any honour to your Lordship, by my pen, after you 
have acquired so much by your own. ‘The chief design of my 
epistle is, to give this public testimony of my thanks, for the 
signal marks of friendship, with which your Lordship has long 
honoured me; and to interest your name, as far as 1 can, in 
the fate and success of my work ; by letting the world know, 
what a share you had in the production of it; that it owed its 
being to your encouragement; correctness to your pencil; and 
what many will think the most substantial benefit, its large 
subscription to your authority. ‘or, though in this way of 
papa it, I have had the pleasure to find myself supported 

y a noble list of generous friends, who, without being soli- 
cited, or being asked by me, have promoted my subscription 
with an uncommon zeal, yet your Lordship has distinguished 
yourself the most eminently of them, in contributing not 
only to the number, but the splendour, of the names that 
adorn it. 

Next to that little reputation, with which the public have 
been pleased to favour me, the benefit of this subscription is 
the chief fruit that I have ever reaped from my studies. I am 
indebted for the first, to Cicero; for the second, to your Lord- 
ship. It was Cicero who instructed me to write; your Lord- 
ship who rewards me for writing: the same motive, therefore, 
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which induced me to attempt the history of the one, engages me 
to dedicate it to the other, that 1 may express my gratitude 
to you both, in the most effectual manner that I am able, by 
celebrating the memory of the dead, and acknowledging the 
generosity of my living benefactor. | 

I have received great civilities, on several occasions, from 
many noble persons, of which I shall ever retain a most grate- 
ful sense; but your Lordship’s accumulated favours have long 
ago risen up to the character of obligations, and made it my 
perpetual duty, as it had always been my ambition, to profess 
myself, with the greatest truth and respect, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
And devoted servant, 


CONYERS MIDDLETON. 


PREFACE. 


THERE is no part of history, which seems capable of yielding either 
more instruction or entertainment, than that which offers to us the 
select lives of great and virtuous men, who have made an eminent 
figure on the public stage of the world. In these we see, at one view, 
what the annals of a whole age can afford, that is worthy of notice ; 
and, in the wide field of universal history, skipping as it were over 
the barren places, gather all its flowers, and’ pense ourselves at 
once of every thing that is good in it. 

But there is one great fault, which is commonly observed in the 
writers of particular lives ; that they are apt to be partial and preju- 
diced in favour of their subject, and to give us a panegyric instead 
of ahistory. They work up their characters as painters do their 
portraits ; taking the praise of their art to consist, not in copying, 
but in adorning nature; not in drawing a just resemblance, but in 
giving a fine picture ; or exalting the man into a hero: and this in- 
- deed seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the 
very inclination to write is generally grounded on prepossession, 
and an affection already contracted for the person, whose history 
we are attempting : and, when we sit down to it with the disposition 
of a friend, it is natural for us to cast a shade over his failings—to 
give the strongest colouring to his virtues—and, out of a good cha- 
racter, to endeavour to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice of Biographers, 
and have endeavoured therefore to divest myself of it, as far as I 
was able; yet dare not take upon me to affirm, that I have kept my- 
self wholly clear from it; but shall leave the decision of that point 
to the judgment of the reader; for I must be so ingenuous as to 
own, that, when I formed the plan of this work, I was previously 
possessed with a very favourable opinion of Cicero; which, after the 
strictest scrutiny, has been greatly confirmed and heightened in 
me: and, in the case of a shining character, such as Cicero’s, I am 
persuaded, will appear to be, it is certainly more pardonable to ex- 
ceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious merit, 
than to be reserved in doing justice to it, through a fear of being 
thought partial. But, that I might guard myself equally from both 
the extremes, I have taken care always to leave the facts to speak 
for themselves, and to affirm nothing of any moment, without an 
authentic testimony to support it; which yet, if consulted in the 
original at its full length, will commonly add more light and strength 
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to what is advanced, than the fragments quoted in the margin, and 
the brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the 
writer, it is certain, that, in a work of this nature, he will have many 
more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is laid in a place 
and age, which are familiar to us from our childhood: we learn the 
names of all the chief actors at school, and choose our several favour- 
ites according to our tempers or fancies: and, when we are least 
able to judge of the merit of them, form distinct characters of each, 
which we frequently retain through life. Thus Marius, Sylla, Cz- 
sar, Pompey, Cato, Cicero, Brutus, Antony, have all their several 
advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready even to quarrel for 
the superiority of their virtues. But, among the celebrated names 
of antiquity, those of the great conquerors and generals attract our 
admiration always the most, and imprint a notion of magnanimity 
and power, and capacity for dominion, superior to that of other 
mortals : we look upon such, as destined by Heaven for empire, and 
born to trample upon their fellow-creatures, without reflecting on 
the numerous evils, which are necessary to the acquisition of a glory, 
that is built upon the subversion of nations, and the destruction 
of the human species. Yet these are the only persons who are 
thought to shine in history, or to merit the attention of the reader : 
dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and the pomp of their 
triumphs, we consider them as the pride and ornament of the Ro- 
man name; while the pacific and civil character, though of all 
others the most beneficial to mankind, whose sole ambition is to sup- 
port the laws, the rights and liberty of its citizens, is looked upon 
as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to 
truckle to the power of these oppressors of their country. 

In the following history, therefore, if J have happened to affirm 
any thing that contradicts the common opinion, and shocks the pre- 
judices of the reader, I must desire him to attend diligently to the 
authorities on which it is grounded; and if these do not give satis- 
faction, to suspend his judgment stil] to the end of the work ; in 
the progress of which many facts will be cleared up, that may ap- 
pear, at first, perhaps uncertain and precarious: and in every thing 
especially, that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him, to 
contemplate the whole character, before he thinks himself qualified 
to judge of its separate parts, on which the whole will always be 
found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule, in the very case: that 
we should be modest and circumspect, in passing a judgment on 
men so illustrious, lest, as it happens to the generality of cen- 
surers, we be found at last to condemn what we do not understand ?. 
There is another reflection likewise very obvious, which yet seldom 
has its due weight: That a writer on any part of history, which 
he has made his particular study, may be presumed to be better 


1 Modeste tamen et circumspecto judicio de tantis viris aaa a est, ne, quod 
plerisque accidit, damnent que non intelligunt.—Quintil. Instit. 10. 1. 
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acquainted with it, than the generality of his readers ; and when he 
asserts a fact, that does not seem to be well grounded, it may fairly 
be imputed, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more 
extensive view of his subject ; which, by making it clear to himself, 
is apt to persuade him that it is equally clear to every body else ; 
and that a fuller explication of it would consequently be unneces- 
sary. If these considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have 
but their proper influence, I flatter myself, that there will be no 
just cause, to accuse me of any culpable bias, in my accounts of 
things or persons, or of any other favour to the particular charac- 
ter of Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally bestow 
upon every character, that is found, upon the whole, to be both 
great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons, who all lived 
in the same city, at the same time; trained by the same discipline, 
and engaged in the same pursuits; as there must be many similar 
strokes, and a genera] resemblance in them all, so the chief diffi- 
culty will be, to prevent them from running into too great an uni- 
formity. This I have endeavoured to do, not by forming ideal 
pictures, or such as would please or surprise: but by attending to 
the particular facts, which history has delivered of the men, and 
tracing them to their source, or to those correspondent affections, 
from which they derived their birth: for these are the distinguish- 
ing features of the several persons; which, when duly represented, 
and placed in their proper light, will not fail to exhibit that precise 
difference, in which the peculiarity of each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries no- 
thing more than the History of Cicero's Life, yet it might properly 
enough be called, the History of Cicero’s Times: since, from his 
first advancement to the public magistracies, there was not any 
thing of moment transacted in the state, in which he did not bear 
an eminent part, so that, to make the whole work of a piece, I 
have given a summary account of the Roman affairs (during the 
time even of his minority); and, agreeably to what I promised in 
my proposals, have carried on a series of history, through a period 
of above sixty years, which, for the importance of the events, and 
the dignity of the persons concerned in them, is by far the most in- 
teresting of any in the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued, as closely as I 
could, that very plan which Cicero himself had sketched out, for 
the model of a complete history ; where he lays it down as a fun- 
damental law, that the writer should not dare to affirm what was 
false, or to suppress what was true; nor give any suspicion either 
of favour or disaffection :—that, in the relation of facts, he should 
observe the order of time, and sometimes add the description of 
places ; should first explain the councils; then the acts, and lastly, 
the events of things ; that, in the councils, he should interpose his 
own judgment on the merit of them; in the acts, relate not only 
what was done, but how it was done; in the events, shew what 
share chance, or rashness, or prudence had in them: that he 
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should describe, likewise, the particular characters of all the great 
persons, who bear any considerable part in the story ; and should 
dress up the whole in a clear and equable style, without affecting 
any ornament, or seeking any other praise but of perspicuity. 
These were the rules that Cicero had drawn up for himself, when 
he was meditating a general history of his country, as I have taken 
occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. 

But as I have borrowed my plan, so I have drawn my materials 
also, from Cicero, whose works are the most authentic monuments 
that remain to us, of all the great transactions of that age; being 
the original accounts of one, who himself was not only a spectator, 
but a principal actor in them. There is not a single part of his 
writings, which does not give some light, as well into his own his- 
tory, as into that of the Republic: but his familiar letters, and, 
above all, those to Alticus, may justly be called the memoirs of 
the tumes; for they contain not only a distinct account of every 
memorable event, but lay open the springs and motives whence 
each of them proceeded; so that, as a polite writer, that lived in 
that very age, and perfectly knew the merit of these letters, says, 
the man who reads them mill have no occasion for any other history of 
those times '. 

My first business, therefore, after I had undertaken this task, 
was to read over Cicero’s works, with no other view, than to extract 
from them all the passages that seemed to have any relation to my 
design: where the tediousness of collecting an infinite number of 
testimonies, scattered through many different volumes; of sorting 
them into their classes, and ranging them in proper order; the ne- 
cessity of overlooking many in the first search, and the trouble of 
retrieving them in a second or third, and the final omission of seve- 
ral, through forgetfulness or inadvertency, have helped to abate that 
wonder, which had often occurred to me, why no man had ever 
attempted the same work before me, or at least in this enlarged and 
comprehensive form, in which it is now offered to the public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as many of 
them as I could into the body of my work ; imagining that it would 
give both a lustre and authority to a sentiment, to deliver it in the 
person and the very words of Cicero; especially, if they could be 
managed so as not to appear to be sewed on, like splendid patches, 
but woven originally into the text, as the genuine parts of it. With 
this view, I have taken occasion to introduce several of his letters, 
with large extracts from such of his orations, as gave any particular 
light into the facts, or customs, or characters, described in the his- 
tory, or which seemed, on any other account, to be curious and 
entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may be charged, 
perhaps, to laziness, and a design of shortening my pains, by filling 
up my story with Cicero's words instead of my own: but that was 





1 Sexdecim volumina Epistolarum ab Consulatu ejus usque ad extremum tempus ad 
Atticum missarum ; qua qui legat, non multum desideret historiam contextam eorum 
temporum. Sic enim omnia de studiis principum, vitiis ducum, ac mutationibus Reipub. 
perscripta sunt, ut nihil in his non appureat. Corn, Nep. in Vit. Att. 16, 
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not the case; nor has this part of the task been the easiest to me, 
as those will readily believe, who have ever attempted to translate 
the classical writers of Greece or Rome, where the difficulty is, not 
so much to give their sense, as to give it in their language, that is, 
in such as is analogous to it, or what they might be supposed to 
speak, if they were living at this time ; since a splendour of style, as 
well as of sentiment, is necessary to support the idea of a fine 
writer. While I am representing Cicero, therefore, as the most 
eloquent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual ease and delicacy, 
and fulness of expression, it would be ridiculous to produce no 
other specimen of it, but what was stiff and forced, and offensive 
to a polite reader: yet this is generally the case of our modern ver- 
sions; where the first wits of antiquity are made to speak such 
English as an Englishman of taste would be ashamed to write on 
any original subject. Verbal translations are always inelegant!, 
and necessarily destroy all the beauty of language; yet, by depart- 
ing too wantonly from the letter, we are apt to vary the sense, and 
mingle somewhat of our own: translators of low genius never reach 
beyond the first; but march from word to word, without making 
the least excursion, for fear of losing themselves; while men of 
spirit, who prefer the second, usually contemn the mere task of 
translating, and are vain enough to think of improving their author. 
I have endeavoured to take the middle way, and make it my first 
care always to preserve the sentiment; and my next, to adhere to 
the words, as far as I was able to express them, in an easy and na- 
tural style ; which I have varied still agreeably to the different sub- 
ject, or the kind of writing on which I was employed: and I per- 
suade myself, that the many original pieces, which I have translated 
from Cicero, as they are certainly tle most shining, so will be found 
also the most useful parts of my work, by introducing the reader 
the oftener, into the company of one with whom no man ever con- 
versed, as a very eminent writer tells us, without coming away the 
better for it *. 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero’s writings, my next 
recourse was to the other ancients, both Greeks and Romans, who 
had touched upon the affairs of that age. These served me, chiefly, 
to fill up the interstices of general history, and to illustrate several 
passages, which were but slightly mentioned by Cicero; as well as 
to add some stories and circumstances which tradition had preserved, 
concerning either Cicero himself, or any of the chief actors, whose 
characters I had delineated. 

But the Greek historians, who treat professedly of these times, 
Plutarch, Appian, Dio, though they are all very useful for illus- 
trating many important facts of ancient history, which would other- 
wise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted to us, are not yet 
to be read without some caution ; as being strangers to the lan- 





1 Nec tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesse erit, ut interpretes indiserti solent. Cic. 
de Fin. 3. 4. 

2 Quis autem sumpsit hujus libros in manum, quin surrexerit animo sedatiore ?— 
Erasm. Ep. ad Jo. Uiatten. 
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guage and customs of Rome, and liable to frequent mistakes, as 
well as subject to prejudices in their relation of Roman affairs. 
Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Hadrian; in 
which he died very old, in the possession of the priesthood of the 
Delphic Apollo: and though he is supposed to have resided in 
Rome near forty years, at different times, yet he never seems to 
have acquired a sufficient skill in the Roman language, to qualify 
himself for the compiler of a Roman history. But if we should 
allow him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt 
of writing the lives of all the illustrious Greeks and Romans, was 
above the strength of any single man, of what abilities and lei- 
sure soever; much more of one who, as he himself tells us, was 
so engaged in public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy 
to the great men of Rome, that he had not time to make himself 
master of the Latin tongue, nor to acquire any other knowledge of 
its words, than what he had gradually learnt by a previous use and 
experience of things’: his work, therefore, from the very nature of 
it, must needs be superficial and imperfect, and the sketch, rather 
than the completion, of a great design. 

This we find to be actually true in his account of Cicero’s life, 
where, besides the particular mistakes that have been charged upon 
him by other writers, we see all the marks of haste, inaccuracy, and 
want of due information, from the poverty and perplexity of the 
whole performance. He huddles over Cicero’s greatest acts in a 
summary and negligent manner, yet dwells upon his dreams and 
his jests, which, for the greatest part, were probably spurious; 
and, in the last scene of this life, which was of all the most glorious, 
when the whole counsels of the empire, and the fate and liberty of 
Rome rested on his shoulders, there he is more particularly trifling 
and empty ; where he had the fairest opportunity of displaying his 
character to advantage, as well as of illustrating a curious part of 
history, which has not been well explained by any writer; though 
there are the amplest materials for it in Cicero’s Letters and Phi- 
lippic Orations, of which Plutarch appears to have made little or 
no use. 

Appian flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian’, and came 
to Rome probably about the time of Plutarch’s death, while his 
works were in every body’s hands, which he has made great use of, 
and seems to have copied very closely, in the most considerable pas- 
sages of his history. 

Dio Cassius lived still later, from the time of the Antonines to 
that of Alexander Severus; and besides the exceptions that lie 
against him, in common with the other two, is observed to have 
conceived a particular prejudice against Cicero, whom he treats, 
on all occasions, with the utmost malignity. The most obvious 
cause of it seems to be, his envy to a man, who, for arts and elo- 
quence, was thought to eclipse the fame of Greece ; and, by explain- 





1 Vid. Plut. in vit. Demosthen. init. et vit. Plutarchi per Rualdum. c. 14. 
2 Vid. App. de Bell. civ. 1. 2. p. 48]. 
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ng all the parts of philosophy to the Romans, in their own lan- 
guage, had superseded, in some measure, the use of the Greek 
learning and lectures at Rome, to which the hungry wits of that 
nation owed both their credit and their bread. Another reason, 
not less probable, may be drawn likewise from Dio’s character and 
principles, which were wholly opposite to those of Cicero: he 
flourished under the most tyrannical of the emperors, by whom he 
was advanced to great dignity ; and, being the creature of despotic 
power, thought it a proper compliment to it, to depreciate a name, 
so highly revered for its patriotism ; and whose writings tended to 
revive that ancient zeal and spirit of liberty, for which the people 
of Rome were once so celebrated ; for we find him taking all occa- 
sions, in his history, to prefer an absolute and monarchical govern- 
ment, to a free and democratical one, as the most beneficial to the 
Roman state *. 

These were the grotinds of Dio’s malice to Cicero, which is 
exerted often so absurdly, that it betrays and confutes itself. Thus, 
in the debates of the senate about Antony, he dresses up a speech 
for Fufius Calenus, filled with all the obscene and brutal ribaldry, 
against Cicero, that a profligate mind could invent; as if it were 
possible to persuade any man of sense, that such infamous stuff 
could be spoken in the senate, at a time when Cicero had an entire 
ascendant in it, who, at no time, ever suffered the least insult upon 
his honour, without chastising the aggressor for it upon the spot: 
whereas Cicero’s speeches, in these very debates, which are still 
extant, shew, that though they were managed with great warmth of 
opposition, yet it was always with decency of language between him 
and Calenus; whom, while he reproves and admonishes, with his 
usual freedom, yet he treats with civility, and sometimes even with 
compliments 7. 

But a few passages from Dio himself will evince the justice of 
this censure upon him: he calls Cicero’s father a fuller, who yet 
got his livelihood, he says, by dressing other people’s vines and 
olives; that Cicero was born and bred amidst the scourings of old 
clothes, and the filth of dunghills; that he was master of no libe- 
ral science, nor ever did a single thing in his life worthy of a great 
man, or an orator: that he prostituted his wife; trained up his son 
in drunkenness ; committed incest with his daughter; lived in 
adultery with Czerellia, whom he owns, at the same time, to be 
seventy years old*: all which palpable lies, with many more of the 
same sort, that he tells of Cicero, are yet full as credible, as what he 
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1 Vid. Dio. 1. 44. init. 
2 Nam quod me tecum iracunde agere dixisti solere, non est ita. Vehementer me 
agere fateor ; iracunde nego: ommino irasci amicis non temere soleo, ne si merentur 
uidem. Itaque sine verborum contumelia a te dissentire possum, sine animi summo 
dolore non possum. (Phil. 8.5.) Satis multa cum Fufio, ac sine odio omnia; nihil 
sine dolore. [ibid. 6.] Quapropter ut invitus sepe dissensi a Q. Fufio, ita sum libenter 
assensus ejus sententiss : ex quo judicare debetis me non cum homine solere, sed cum 
causa dissidere. Itaque non assentior solum, sed etiam gratias ago Q. Fufio, &c. Phil. 
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3 Vid. Dio. 1. 46. p. 295, &c. 
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declares afterwards of himself, that he was admonished and com- 
manded, by a vision from heaven, against his own will and incli- 
nation, to undertake the task of writing his history ’. 

_ Upon these collections from Cicero, and the other ancients, I 
finished the first draught of my history, before I began to inquire 
after the modern writers, who had treated the same subject before 
me, either in whole or in part. I was unwilling to look into them 
sooner, lest they should fix any prejudice insensibly upon me, 
before I had formed a distinct judgment on’ the real state of the 
facts, as they appeared to me from their original records. For 
in writing history, as in travels, instead of transcribing the relations 
of those, who have trodden the same ground before us, we should 
exhibit a series of observations, peculiar to ourselves; such as the 
facts and places suggested to our own minds, from an attentive 
survey of them, without regard to what any one else may have de- 
livered about them; and though in a production of this kind, where 
the same materials are common to all, many things must necessarily 
be said, which had been observed already by others; yet, if the 
author has any genius, there will always be enough of what is new, 
to distinguish it as an original work, and to give him a right to call 
it his own, which I flatter myself will be allowed to me in the fol- 
lowing history. In this inquiry after the modern pieces, which 
had any connexion with my argument, I got notice presently of a 
greater number than I expected, which bore the title of Cicero’s 
life; but, upon running over as many of them as I could readily 
meet with, I was cured of my eagerness for hunting out the rest, 
since I perceived them to be nothing else but either triflmg pane- 
gyrics on Cicero’s general character, or imperfect abstracts of his 
principal acts, thrown together within the compass of a few pages 
in duodecimo. 

There are two books, however, which have been of real use to me, 
Sebastiani Corradi Questura, and M. T. Ciceronis Historia a Fran- 
cisco Fabricio: the first was the work of an Italian critic, of eminent 
learning, who spent a great part of his life in explaining Cicero’s 
writings ; but it is rather an apology for Cicero, than the history 
of his life, its chief end being to vindicate Cicero’s character from 
all objections that have ever been made to it; and particularly 
from the misrepresentations of Plutarch, and the calumnies of Dio. 
The piece is learned and ingenious, and written in good Latin; yet 
the dialogue is carried on with so harsh and forced an allegory, of 
a queestor, or treasurer, producing the several testimonies of Cicero’s 
acts, under the form of genuine money, in opposition to the spu- 
rious coins of the Greek historians, that none can read it with plea- 
sure, few with patience: the observations, however, are generally 
just and well grounded, except that the author’s zeal for Cicero’s 
honour gets the better, sometimes, of his judgment, and draws him 
into a defence of his conduct, where Cicero himself has even con- 
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Fabricius's history is sicedhed to several editions of Cicero’s works, 
and is nothing more than a bare detail of his acts and writings, di- 
gested into exact order, and distinguished by the years of Rome, and 
of Cicero’s life, without any explication or comment, but what re- 
lates to the settlement of the time, which is the sole end of the 
work. But as this is executed with diligence and accuracy, so it 
has eased me of a great share of that trouble, which I must otherwise 
have had, in ranging my materials into their proper places ; in which 
task, however, I have always taken care to consult also the annals of 
Pighius. 

I did not forget to pay a ‘ius attention to the French authors, 
whose works happened to coincide with any part of mine; particu- 
larly the History of the two Triumvirates ;—of the Revolutions of 
the Roman Government ; and of the Exile of Cicero—which are all 
of them ingenious and useful, and have given a fair account of the 
general state of the facts, which they profess to illustrate. But as l 
had already been at the fountain-head, whence they had all drawn 
their materials, so the chief benefit that I received from them was, to 
make me review with stricter care the particular passages in which 
I differed from them, as well as to remind me of some few things 
which I had omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly than they de- 
served. But the author of the Exile has treated his argument the 
most accurately of them, by supporting his story as he goes along 
with original testimonies from the old authors; which is the only way 
of writing history that can give satisfaction, or carry conviction along 
with it, by laying open the ground on which it is built; without 
which, history assumes the air of romance, and makes no other im- 
pression, than in proportion to our opinion of the judgment and inte- 
grity of the compiler. 

There is a little piece also in our own Janguage, called, Observa- 
tions on the Life of Cicero, which, though it gives a very different ac- 
count of Cicero from what I have done, yet I could not but read with 
pleasure, for the elegance and spirit with which it is written, by one 
who appears to be animated with a warm love of virtue. But to form 
our notions of a great man, from some slight passages of his writings, 
or sepasute points of conduct, without regarding their connexion with 
the whole, or the figure that they make in his general character, is like 
examining things in a microscope, which were made to be surveyed 
in the gross; every mole rises into a mountain, and the least spot into 
a deformity, which vanish again into nothing, when we contemplate 
them through their proper medium, and in their natural light. I per- 
suade myself, therefore, that a person of this writer’s good sense and . 
ptinciples, when he has considered Cicero’s whole history, will con- 
ceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent in a 
perpetual struggle against vice, faction, and tyranny, fell a mays at 
last to the liberty of his country. 

As I have had frequent occasion to recommend the use of Ci- 
cero’s letters to Atticus, for their giving the clearest light into the 
history of those times; so I must not forget to do justice to the 
pains of one, who, by an excellent translation, and judicious com- 
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ment upon them, has made that use more obvious and accessible to 
all: I mean the learned Mr. Mongault ; who, not content with re- 
tailing the remarks of other commentators, or, out of the rubbish of 
their volumes, with selecting the best, enters upon his task with the 
spirit of a true critic, and by the force of his own geniua, has hap- 
pily illustrated many passages, which all the interpreters before him 
had given up as inexplicable. But since the obscurity of these 
letters is now, in great measure, removed, by the labours of this 
gentleman, and especially to his own countrymen, for whose par- 
ticular benefit, and in whose language he writes; one cannot help 
wondering, that the Jesuits, Catrou and Rouillé, should not think 
it worth while, by the benefit of his pains, to have made themselves 
better acquainted with them; which, as far as I am able to judge, 
from the little part of their history, that I have had the curiosity to 
look into, would have prevented several mistakes, which they have 
committed, with regard both to the facts and persons of the Cicero- 
nian age. 

But, instead of making free with other people’s mistakes, it would 
become me perhaps better to bespeak some favour for my own. ‘An 
historian,” says Diodorus Siculus, ‘may easily be pardoned for slips 
of ignorance, since all men are liable to them, and the truth hard to 
be traced from past and remote ages: but those, who neglect to in- 
form themselves, and through flattery to some, or hatred to others, 
knowingly deviate from the truth, justly deserve to be censured.” 
For my part, 1 am far from pretending to be exempt from errors: all 
that I can say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all 
the means which occurred to me, of defending myself against them : 
but since there is not a single history, either ancient or modern, that 
I have consulted, on this occasion, in which I cannot point out seve- 
ral, it would be arrogant in me to imagine, that the same inadvertency, 
or negligence, or want of judgment, may not be discovered also in 
mine; if any man, therefore, will admonish me of them with candour, 
1 shall think myself obliged to him, as a friend to my work, for as- 
sisting me to make it more perfect, and consequently more useful : 
for my chief motive in undertaking it was, not to serve any parti- 
cular cause, but to do a general good by offering to the public the 
example of a character, which, of all that 1 am acquainted with in 
antiquity, is the most accomplished with every talent, that can 
adorn civil life; and the best fraught with lessons of prudence 
and duty, for all conditions of men, from the prince to the private 
scholar. 

If my pains therefore should have the effect, which I propose, 
of raising a greater attention to the name and writings of Cicero, 
and making them better understood and more familiar to our youth ; 
I cannot fail of gaining my end: for the next step to admiring is, 
to imitate; and it is not possible to excite an affection for Cicero, 
without instilling an affection, at the same time, for every thing that 
is laudable: since how much soever people may differ in their 
opinion of his conduct, yet all have constantly agreed in their judg- 
ment of his works; that there are none now remaining to us from the 
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heathen world, that so beautifully display, and so forcibly recom- 
mendipall those generous principles, that tend to exalt and perfect 
human nature; the love of virtue, liberty, our country, and of all 
mankind. 

I cannot support this reflection by a better authority, than that of 
Erasmus; who, having contracted some prejudices against Cicero 
when young, makes a recantation of them when old, in the following 
passage of a letter to his friend Ulattenus !: 

‘‘When I was a boy,” says he, “I was fonder of Seneca than of 
Cicero ; and till I was twenty years old, could not bear to spend any 
time in reading him; while all the other writers of antiquity gene- 
rally pleased me. Whether my judgment be improved by age, I 
know not; but I am certain that Cicero never pleased me so much, 
when I was fond of those juvenile studies, as he does now, when I 
am grown old; not only for the divine felicity of his style, but the 
sanctity of his heart and morals: in short, he has inspired my soul, 
and made me feel myself a better man. I make no scruple, there- 
fore, to exhort our youth, to spend their hours in reading and get- 
ting his books by heart, rather than in the vexatious squabbles and 
peevish controversies, with which the world abounds. For my own 
part, though I am now in the decline of life, yet as soon as I have 
finished what I have in hand, | shall think it no reproach to me, 
to seek a reconciliation with my Cicero, and renew an old ac- 
quaintance with him, which, for many years, has been unhappily 
intermitted.” 

Before I conclude this preface, it will not be improper to add a 
short abstract, or general idea, of the Roman government, from its 
first institution by Romulus, to the time of Cicero’s birth; that those, 
who have not been conversant in the affairs of Rome, may not come 
entire strangers to the subject of the following history. 

The constitution of Rome is very often celebrated by Cicero, 
and other writers, as the most perfect of all govérnments; being 
happily tempered and composed of the three different sorts, that 
are usually distinguished from each other; the monarchical, the 
aristocratical, and the popular’. Their king was elected by the 
people, as the head of the Republic; to be their leader in war, 
the guardian of the laws in peace; the senate was his council, 
chosen also by the people, by whose advice he was obliged to 
govern himself in all his measures: but the sovereignty was lodged 
in the body of the citizens, or the general society ; whose prerogative 
it was, to enact laws, create magistrates, declare war’, and to receive 
appeals in all cases, both from the king and the senate. Some writers 
have denied this right of an appeal to the people: but Cicero ex- 
pressly mentions it among the regal constitutions, as old as the foun- 


' Erasm. Ep. ad Jo. Ulatt. in Cic. Tuseul. Quest. 

2 Statuo esse optime constitutam Rempub. que ex tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, 
et populari, confusa modice.—Fragm. de Rep. 2. 

bum in illis de Repub. libris persuadere videatur Africanus, omnium Rerumpubli- 
carum nostram veterem iJlam fuisse optimam. De Leg. 2.10. Polyb. 1. 6. p. 460. Dion. 
Hal. 1. 2. 82. 

3 Dion. Hal. 1. 2. 87. ; 
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dation of the city'; which he had deridnstrated more at large in hie 
treatise on the Republic; whence Seneca has quoted a passage in 
confirmation of it: and intimates, that the same right was declared 
likewise in the pontifical books’. Valerius Maximus gives us an 
instance of it, which is confirmed also by Livy, that Horatius, being 
condemned to die by king Tullus, for killing his sister, was acquitted 
upon his appeal to the people ’®. 

This was the original constitution of Rome, even under their 
kings: for, in the foundation of a state, where there was no force 
to compel, it was necessary to invite men into it, by all proper en- 
couragements; and none could be so effectual, as the assurance of 
liberty, and the privilege of making their own laws*. But the kings, 
by gradual encroachments, having usurped the whole administration 
to themselves, and, by the violence of their government, being grown 
intolerable to a city, trained to liberty and arms, were finally ex- 
pelled by a general insurrection of the senate and the people. This 
was the ground of that invincible fierceness, and love of their country, 
in the old Romans, by which they conquered the world; for the 
superiority of their civil rights naturally inspired a superior virtue 
and courage to defend them; and made them, of course, the bravest, 
as long as they continued the freest, of all nations. 

By this revolution of the government, their old constitution was 
not so much changed, as restored to its primitive state: for though 
the name of king was abolished, yet the power was retained; with 
this only difference, that instead of a single person chosen for life, 
there were two chosen annually, whom they called consuls: invested 
with all the prerogatives and ensigns of royalty, and presiding in the 
same manner in all the affairs of the Republic’; when, to convince 
the citizens that nothing was sought by the change, but to secure 
their common liberty ; and to establish their sovereignty again on a 
more solid basis; one of the first consuls, P. Valerius Poplicola, con- 
firmed, by a new law, their fundamental right of an appeal to them 
in all cases; and, by a second law, made it capital for any man to 
exercise a magistracy in Rome, without their special appointment ° : 
and as a public acknowledgment of their supreme authority, the same 
consul never appeared in any assembly of the people, without bowing 
his fasces or maces to them ; which was afterwards the constant prac- 
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1 Nam cum a primo Urbis ortu, regiis institutis, partim etiam legibus, ani Cx- 
remoniz, comitia, provocationes—divinitus essent instituta. Tusc. Quest.4,1. 

2 Cum Ciceronis libros de Repub. prehendit—notat, Provocationem ad populum 
Sage regibus fuisse. Id ita in Pontificalibus libris aliqui putant et Fenestella. Senec, . 

5 M. Horatius interfecte sororis crimine a Tullo rege damnatus, ad populum provocato 
judicio absolutus est. Val. Max. 1.8. 1. vid. Liv. 1. 26 

4 Romulus seems to have borrowed the plan of his new state from the old government 
of Athens, as it was instituted by Theseus; who prevailed with the dispersed tribes and 
families of Attica to form themselves into one city, and live within the same walls, under 
a free and popular government; distributing its rights and honours promiscuously to 
them all; and reserving no other prerogative to himself, but to be their captain in war, 
and the guardian of their laws, &c. Vid. Plut. in Theseo. p. xi. | 

6 Sed quoniam regale civitatis genus, probatum quondam, non tam regni, quam regis 
Vitis repudiatum est; nomen tamen videbitur regis repudiatum, res manebit, si unus 
omnibus reliquis Magistratibus imperabit. De Leg. 3. 7. 

6 Dion. Hal. 1. 5, 292. ‘ 
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tice of all succeeding consuls*; Thus the Republic reaped all the 
benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it; since the 
consuls, whose reign was but annual and accountable, could have no 
opportunity of invading its liberty, and erecting themselves into 
tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city was divided into two great 
parties, the aristocratical and the popular; or the senate and the 
plebeians?; naturally jealous of each other’s power, and desirous to 
extend their own: but the nobles or patricians, of whom the senate 
was composed, were the most immediate gainers by the change, and, 
with the consuls at their head, being now the first movers and admi- 
nistrators of all the deliberations of the state, had a great advantage 
over the people: and within the compass of sixteen years, became 
so insolent and oppressive, as to drive the body of the plebeians to 
that secession into the sacred mount, whence they would not consent 
to return, till they had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
magistrates, of their own body, called tribunes, invested with full 
powers to protect them from all injuries, and whose persons were to 
be sacred and inviolable *. 3 

The plebeian party had now got a head exactly suited to their pur- 
pose, subject to no controul; whose business it was to fight their 
battles with the nobility ; to watch over the liberties of the citizens ; 
and to distinguish themselves in their annual office, by a zeal for the 
popular interest, in opposition to the aristocratical : who, from their 
first number, five, being increased afterwards to ten, never left teazing 
the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the plebeian 
families a promiscuous right to all the magistracies of the Republic, 
and by that means a free admission into the senate. 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and acted like true 
patriots; and, after many sharp contests, had now brought the 
government of Rome to its perfect state, when its honours were no 
longer confined to particular families, but proposed equally and 
indifferently to every citizen; who, by his virtue and services, 
either in war or peace, could recommend himself to the notice and 
favour of his countrymen: while the true balance and temperament 
of power between the senate and people which was generally ob- 
served in regular times, and which the honest wished to establish 
in all times, was, that the senate should be the authors and advisers 
of all the public counsels, but the people give them their sanction and 
legal force. 

The tribunes, however, would not stop here; nor were content 
with securing the rights of the commons, without destroying those 
of the senate; and as oft as they were disappointed in their private 
views, and obstructed in the course of their ambition, used to recur 
always to the populace; whom they could easily inflame to what 


1 Vocato ad concilium populo, summissis fascibus in concionem ascendit. Liv.2.7. 

2 Duo genera semper in hac civitate fuerunt.—ex quibus alteri se popuares: alteri 
optimates et haberi et esse voluerunt. Qui ea, que: facicbant, queeque dicebant, jucunda 
multitudini esse volebant, populares; qui autem ita se gerebant, ut sua consilia optimo 
cuique probarent, optimates habebantur. Pro Sext. 45. 

3 Dion. Hal.1. 6, 410. 
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degree they thought fit, by the proposal of factious laws for dividing 
the public lands to the poorer citizens; or by the free distribution 
of corn; or the abolition of all debts; which are all contrary to the 
quiet, and discipline, and public faith of societies. This abuse of 
the tribunician power was carried to its greatest height by the two 
Gracchi, who left nothing unattempted, that could mortify the senate, 
or gratify the people’; till, by their agrarian laws, and other sedi- 
tious acts, which were greedily received by the city, they had in great 
measure overturned the equilibrium of power in the Republic, on 
which its peace and prosperity depended. 

But the violent deaths of these two tribunes, and of their principal 
adherents, put an end to their sedition, and was the first civil blood 
that was spilt in the streets of Rome, in any of their public dis- 
sensions; which, till this time, had always been composed by the 
method of patience and mutual concessions. It must seem strange 
to observe, how these two illustrious brothers, who, of all men, were 
the dearest to the Roman people, yet, upon the first resort to arms, 
were severally deserted by the multitude, in the very height of 
their authority, and suffered to be cruelly massacred, in the face of 
the whole city: which shews what little stress is to be laid on the 
assistance of the populace, when the dispute comes to blows; and 
that sedition, though it may often shake, yet will never destroy, a 
free state, while it continues unarmed, and unsupported by a mili- 
tary force. But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it 
seemed necessary to the present quiet of the city, yet soon after 
proved fatal to it: as it taught all the ambitious, by a most sensible 
experiment, that there was no way of supporting an usurped au- 
thority, but by force; so that, from this time, as we shall find in 
the following story, all those who aspired to extraordinary powers, 
and a dominion in the Republic, seldom troubled themselves with 
what the senate or people were voting at Rome, but came, attended 
by armies, to enforce their pretensions, which were always decided 
by the longest sword. 

The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real affections 
of the people, gained by many extraordinary privileges, and sub- 
stantial benefits conferred upon them: but when force was found 
necessary to controul the authority of the senate, and to support that 

interest, which was falsely called popular, instead of courting the 
_ multitude, by real services and beneficial laws, it was found a me 
shorter way to corrupt them by money; a method wholly unknoWh 
in the times of the Gracchi; by which the men of power had always 
a number of mercenaries at their devotion, ready to fill the Forum at 
any warning; who, by clamour and violence, carried all before them 
in the public assemblies, and came prepared to ratify whatever was 
proposed to them’: this kept up the form of a legal proceeding: 





1 Nihil immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil quietum denique in eodem statu relinquebat, 
&c. Vell. Pat. 2.6, 

2 Itaque homines seditiosi ac turbulenti—conductas habent conciones. Neque id 
agunt, ut ca dicant et ferant, que illi velint audire, qui in concione sunt: sed pretio ac 
mercede perficiunt, ut, quicquid dicant, id ili velle audire videantur. Num vos existi- 
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while, by the terror of arms, and a superior force, the great could 
easily support, and carry into execution, whatever votes they had 
once procured in their favour by faction and bribery. 

After the death of the younger Gracchus, the senate was perpetually 
labouring to rescind, or to moderate, the laws, that he had enacted 
to their prejudice ; especially one that affected them the most sensi- 
bly, by taking from them the right of judicature; which they had 
exercised from the foundation of Rome, and transferring it to the 
knights. This act, however, was equitable; for, as the senators 
possessed all the magistracies and governments of the empire, so they 
were the men whose oppressions were the most severely felt, and 
most frequently complained of: yet, while the judgment of all causes 
continued in their hands, it was their common practice, to favour and 
absolve one another, in their turns, to the general scandal and injury 
both of the subjects and allies; of which some late and notorious in- 
stances had given a plausible pretext for Gracchus’s law. But the 
senate could not bear, with patience, to be subjected to the tribunal 
of an inferior order; which had always been jealous of their power, 
and was sure to be severe upon their crimes: so that, after many 
fruitless struggles to get this law repealed, Q. Servilius Ceepio, who 
was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at last a mitiya- 
tion of it, by adding a certain number of senators to the three cen- 
turies of the knights or equestrian judges: with which the senate 
was so highly pleased, that they honoured this consul with the title 
of their patron!. Czpio’s law was warmly recommended by L. 
Crassus, the most celebrated orator of that age, who, in a speech 
upon it to the people, defended the authority of the senate with all 
the force of his eloquence ; in which state of things, and in this very 
year of Czepio’s consulship, Cicero was born: and as Crassus’s oration 
was published, and much admired, when he was a boy, so he took it, 
as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern both of his eloquence and 
his politics ’. 





matis, Gracchos, aut Saturninum, aut quenquam illorum veterum, qui populares habe- 
bantur, ullum unquam in concione habnisse conductum ? Nemo habuit. Pro Sext. 49. 

1 Is—consulatus decore, maximi pontificatus sacerdotio, ut Senatus patronus diceretur, 
assecutus. Val. Max. 6.9. 

2 Suasit Serviliam legem Crassus—sed hee Crassi cum edita est oratio—quatuor ct 
triginta tum habebat annos, totidemque annis mihi wtate prestabat. lis enim Consulibus 
eam legem suasit, quibus nos nati sumus. [Brut. p. $74. Mihi quidem a pueritia, 
quasi magistra fuit illa in legem Cepionis oratio; in qua ct auctoritas ornatur Senatus, 
pro quo ordine illa dicuntur, Ibid. 278. 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


SECTION I. 


Coss. —Q. Servilius Cexpio, C. Atilius Serranus. 


Marcus Tuniius Cicero was born on the third of January’, 
in the six-hundred-forty-seventh year of Rome, about a 
hundred and seven years before Curist*. His birth, if we 
believe Plutarch, was attended by prodigies, foretelling the 
future eminence and lustre of his character, “ which might 
‘‘ have passed,” he says, “for idle dreams, had not the event 
‘soon confirmed the truth of the prediction :” but since we 
have no hint of these prodigies from Cicero himself, or any 
author of that age, we may charge them to the credulity or 
the invention of a writer who loves to raise the solemnity of his 
story by the introduction of something miraculous. 

His mother was called Helvia; a name mentioned in history 
and old inscriptions among the honourable families of Rome. 
She was rich and well descended, and had a sister married to a 
Roman knight of distinguished merit, C. Aculeo, an intimate 
friend. of the orator, L. Crassus, and celebrated for a singular 
knowledge of the law; in which his sons, likewise, our Cicero’s 
cousin-germans, were afterwards very eminent®. It is re- 
-markable, that Cicero never once speaks of his mother in any 
part of his writings; but his younger brother Quintus has left 


1 111 Nonas Jan. natali meo. Ep. ad Att. 7. 5. it. 13. 42. . 

2 This computation follows the common era of Christ’s birth, which is placed three 
years later than it ought to be. Pompey the Great was born also in the same year, 
on the last of September. Vid. Pigh. Annal. Plin. 37, 2. 

3 De Orat. 1. 43, 2. I. 
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a little story of her, which seems to intimate her good manage- 
ment and housewifery; ‘how she used to seal all her wine 
‘¢ casks, the empty as well as the full, that when any of them 
‘were found empty and unsealed, she might know them to 
“have been emptied by stealth;” it being the most usual 
theft among the slaves of great families to steal their master’s 
wine out of the vessels’. 

As to his father’s family, nothing was delivered of it but in 
extremes”: which is not to be wondered at in the history of a 
man, whose life was so exposed to envy, as Cicero’s, and who 
fell a victim at last to the power of his enemies. Some derive 
his descent from kings, others from mechanics *; but the truth 
lay between both; for his. fmily, though it had never borne 
any of the great offices of the Republic, was yet very ancient 
and honourable‘; of principal distinction and nobility in that 
part of Italy, in which it resided ; and of equestrian rank *, from 
its first admission to the freedom of Rome. 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to say but little 
of the splendour of his family, for the sake of being considered 
as the founder of it; and chose to suppress the notion of his 
regal extraction, for the aversion that the people of Rome had 
to the name of King; with which however he was sometimes 
reproached by his enemies °, but those speculations are wholly 
imaginary: for as oft as there was occasion to mention the 
character and condition of his ancestors, he speaks of them 
always with great frankness, declaring them ‘to have been 
content with their paternal fortunes, and the private honours 
“of their own city, without the ambition of appearing on the 


1 Sicut olim matrem meam facere memini que lagenas etiam inanes obsignabat, ne 
dicerentur inanes aliqua fuisse, que furtim essent exsiccate. Ep. Fam, 16. 26. 


posset qui ignoscere servis, 
Kt signo leso non insanire lagene. — or. 


? See Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 

3 Regia progenies et Tullo sanguis ab alto. Sil, Teal. 

4 Hine enim orti stirpe antiquissima: hic sacra, hic genus, hic majorum multa ves- 
tigia. De Leg. 2. 1. 2. 

5 The Lquestrian dignity, or that order of the Roman people, which we commonly 
call Aneghts, had nothing in it analogous or similar to any order of modern Knight- 
hood, but depended entirely upon a census, or valuation of their estates, which was 
usually made every five years by the Censors in their Lustrum, or general review of 
the whole people: when all those citizens, whose entire fortunes amounted to the 
value of four hundred Sesterfia, that is of £3,229 of our money, were enrolled of course 
in the list of Equites or Knights; who were considered as a middle order between the 
Senators and the common people, yet without any other distinction, than the rivilegé” 
of wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge of their order. [ Liv. 23. 12. Pig» 
Hist.33. ty The census or estate necessary to a Senator, was double to that of a Knights - 
and if ever they reduced their fortunes below that standard, they forfeited their} ak, 


wt 









and were struck out of the roll of their order by the Censors. cages 
Si Gaui sex septem millia desunt, eo 
Ple 
The order of Knights therefore included in it the whole provincial nobility and gentry of 
the empire, which had not yet obtained the honour of the senate. 
® Vid. Scbast. Corrad, Quastura, p. 43. 44. 


erie Hor. Ep. 1. 1.57. 
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‘‘ public stage of Rome.” Thus in a speech to the people 
upon his advancement to the consulship; ‘‘ I have no pretence,” 
says he, ‘to enlarge before you, upon the praises of my ances- 
‘¢ tors; not but they were all such as myself, who am descended 
‘s from their blood, and trained by their discipline ; but because 
‘‘they lived without this applause of popular fame, and the 
‘splendour of these honours, which you confer’.” It is on 
this account, therefore, that we find him so often called a new 
man; not that his family was new or ignoble, but becanse he 
was the first of it, who ever sought and obtained the public 
sree of the state. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum; a city anciently of the 
Samnites, now part of the kingdom of Naples; which, upon its 
submission to Rome, acquired the freedom of the city, and was 
inserted into the Cornelian tribe. It had the honour also of 
producing the great C. Marius; which gave occasion to Pompey 
to say in a public speech, “ That Rome was indebted to this 
‘‘ corporation for two citizens, who had, each in his turn, pre- 
‘¢ served it fromruin’.” It may justly, therefore, claim a place 
in the memory of posterity, for giving life to such worthies, who 
exemplified the character which Pliny gives of true glory, 
“‘ by doing what deserved to be written, and writing what de- 
‘‘ served to be read;” and making the world the happier and 
the better for their having lived in it’. 

The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountainous, to 
which Cicero applies Homer’s description of Ithaca ; 





TeNXEt AAN aya), Kovpotpodos, Kc. 
*Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a gen rous race 4! 
Pre ob 


The family seat was about three miles from the town, in a 
situation extremely pleasant, and well adapted to the nature of 
the climate. It was surrounded with groves and shady walks, 
leading frém the house to a river, called I'ibrenus; ‘ which 
‘* was divided into two equal streams, by a little island, covered 
‘‘ with trees and a portico, contrived both for study and exer- 
“ cise, whither Cicero used to retire, when he hae any parti- 
‘‘ cular work upon his hands. ‘The clearness and rapidity of 
‘‘ the stream, murmuring through a rocky channel ; the shade 
‘‘ and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars; the re- 
‘¢ markable coldness of the water; and, above all, its falling by 
‘¢ a cascade into the nobler river Liris, a little below the island, 
“¢ wives us the idea of a most beautiful scene,” as Cicero him- 
self has described it. When Atticus first saw it, he was 
charmed with it, and wondered that Cicero did not prefer it to 











1 De Leg. Agrar. con. Rull. ad Quirites, }. 
2 De Legib. 2.3. Val. Max. 2. 2. 3 Phin. Ep. 4 Ad Att. 2. xi, Odves, 9, 27. 
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all his other houses; declaring a contempt of the laboured 
magnificence, marble pavements, artificial canals, and forced 
streams of the celebrated villas of Italy, compared with the 
natural beauties of this place’. The house, as Cicero says, 
was but small and humble in his grandfather’s time, according 
to the ancient frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius; 
till his father beautified and enlarged it into a handsome and 
spacious habitation. 

But there cannot be a better proof of the delightfulness of 
the place, than that it is now possessed by a convent of monks, 
and called the Villa of St. Dominic’. Strange revolution ! to 
see Cicero’s porticos converted to monkish cloisters! the seat 
of the most refined reason, wit, and learning, to a nursery of 
superstition, bigotry, and enthusiasm! What a pleasure must 
it give to these Dominican inquisitors to trample on the ruins 
of a man, whose writings, by spreading the light of reason and 
liberty through the world, have been one great instrument of 
obstructing their unwearied pains to enslave it. | 

Cicero, being the first born of the family, received, as usual, 
the name of his father, and grandfather, Marcus. ‘This name 
was properly personal, equivalent to that of baptism with us, 
and imposed with ceremonics somewhat analogous to it, on the 
ninth day, called the lustrical, or day of purification °; when 
the child was carried to the temple by the friends and relations 
of the family, and, before the altars of the gods, recommended 
to the protection of some tutelar deity. 

Tullius was the name of the family; which, in old language, 
signified flowing streams, or ducts of water, and was derived, 
therefore, probably, from their ancient situation, at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers *. 

The third name was generally added on account of some 
memorable action, quality, or accident, which distinguished the 
founder. or chief person of the family. Plutarch Lays, “ that 
‘* the surname of Cicero was owing to a wart or excrescence on 
‘the nose of one of his ancestors, in the shape of a vetch, 
“which the Romans called Cicer*:” but Pliny tells us more 
credibly, ‘that all those names, which had a reference to any 
“ species of grain, as the Fabii, Lentuli, &c. were acquired by 


— LR RR A A os 


1 De Legib. 2. 1, 2, 3. 

? Appresso la Villa di S. Domenico; hora cosi nominato questo luogo ove nacque 
Cicerone, come dice Pictro Marso, laquale Villa é discosta da Arpino da tre miglig 
Vid. Leand. Alberti Descrittione d'Italia. p. 267. me 

Est Nundina Romanorum Dea, a nono nascentium die nuncupata, qui lustricus 
dicitur; est autem dies lustricus, quo infantes lustrantur et nomen accipiunt. Macrob. 
Sat. 1.16. 

4 Pompceius Festus in voce Tullius. 

& This has given rise to a blunder of some sculptors, who, in the busts of Cicero, have 

formed the resemblance of this vetch on his nose; not reflecting, that it was the name 
only, and not the vetch itself, which was transmitted to him by his ancestors. 
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‘Ca reputation of being the best husbandmen, or improvers of 
‘‘ that species.” As Tullius, therefore, the family name, was 
derived from the situation of the farm, so Cicero, the surname, 
from the culture of it by vetches. This, I say, is the most 
probable, because agriculture was held the most liberal em- 
ployment in old Rome, and those tribes, which resided on their 
farms in the country, the most honourable; and this very 
os from which Cicero drew his name, was, in all ages of the 

epublic, in great request with the meaner people; being one 
of the usual largesses bestowed upon them by the rich, and 
sold every where in the theatres and streets ready parched or 
boiled for present use *. 

Cicero’s grandfather was living at the time of his birth, and 
from the few hints, which are left of him, seems to have been 
a man of business, and interest in his country*. He was at 
the head of a party in Arpinum, in opposition to a busy turbu- 
lent man, M. Gratidius, whose sister he had married, who was 
pushing forward a popular law, to oblige the town to transact 
all their affairs by ballot. ‘The cause was brought before the 
consul Scaurus; in which old Cicero behaved himself so well, 
that the consul paid him the compliment to wish, that a man 
** of his spirit and virtue would come and act with them in the 
“‘ oreat theatre of the Republic, and not confine his talents to 
** the narrow sphere of his own corporation *.” There is a say- 
ing likewise recorded of this old gentleman, “ that the men of 
‘‘ those times were like the Syrian slaves; the more Greek 
‘they knew, the greater knaves they were®:” which carries 
with it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the importation 
of foreign arts, as destructive of the discipline and manners of 
his country. This grandfather had two sons: Marcus the 
elder, the father of our Cicero; and Lucius, a particular friend 
of the celebrated orator, M. Antonius, whom he accompanied 


to his government of Cilicia’; and who left a son of the same 





T Uist. Nat. 18. 3. 7, 
2 Jn cicere atque faba bona tu perdasque lupinis, 
Latus ut in Circo spatiere, et ancus ut stes. 


Nec siquid fricti ciceris probat ct nucis emtor. 

3 De Legib. 2. 1. 

4 Ac nostro quidem huic, cum res essct ad se delata, consul Scaurus, utinam, inquit, 
M. Cicero, isto animo atque virtute, in summa Repub. nobiscum versari, quam in muui- 
cipali maluisses! Ibid. 3. 16. 

5 Nostros homines similes esse Syrorum venalium; ut quisque optime Grace sciret, 
ita esse nequissimum. De Orat. 2. 66. 

N.B. A great part of the slaves in Rome were Syrians; for the pirates of Cilicia, who 
used to infest the coasts of Syria, carried all their captives to the market of Delos, and 
sold them there to the Grecks, through whose hands they usually passed to Rome: 
those slaves, therefora, who had lived the longest with their Grecian masters, and con- 
sequently talked Greek the best, were the most practised in all the little tricks and craft 
that servitude naturally teaches; which old Cicero, like Cato the Censor, imputed to 
the arts and manners of Greece itself. Vid. Adr, Turneb. in jocos Ciceron. 


6 De Orat. 2. 1. 


Hor. Sat. 2, 3. 182. 
Art. Poet, 249. 
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name, frequently mentioned by Cicero with great affection, as 
a youth of excellent virtue and accomplishments’. 
His father Marcus also was a wise and learned man, whose 
merit recommended him to the familiarity of the principal 
magistrates of the Republic, especially Cato, L. Crassus, and 
Li; Cesar ?; but being “of an infirm and tender constitution, 
‘he spent his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant retreat, 
3 99 


‘‘ and the study of polite letters °*. 

But his chief employment, from the time of his having sons, 
was to give them the best education which Rome could afford, 
in hopes to excite in them an ambition of breaking through the 
indolence of the family, and aspiring to the honours of the 
state. They were bred up with their cousins, the young 
Aculeos, in a method approved and directed by L. Crassus; a 
man of the first dignity, as well as the first eloquence in Rome, 
and by those very masters, whom Crassus himself made use 
of‘. The Romans were, of all people, the most careful and 
exact in the education of their children: their attention to it 
began from the moment of their birth; when they committed 
them to the care of some prudent matron of reputable character 
and condition, whose business it was to form their first habits 
of acting and speaking; to watch their growing passions, and 
direct them to their proper objects; to superintend their sports, 
and suffer nothing immodest or indecent to enter into them; 
that the mind, preserved in its innocence, nor depraved by a 
taste of false pleasure, might be at liberty to pursue whatever 
was laudable, and apply its whole area to that profession, 
in which it desired to excel’. 

It was the opinion of some of the old masters, that children 
should not be instructed in letters till they were seven years 
old; but the best judges advised, that no time of culture should 
be lost, and that their literary instruction should keep pace with 
their moral: that three years only should be allowed to the 
nurses, and when they first began to speak, that they should 
begin also to learn®. It was reckoned a matter likewise of 
great importance, what kind of language they were first aecus-. 
tomed to hear at home, and in what manner not only ‘their 
nurses, but their fathers and even mothers spoke¥ ‘since their 
first habits were then necessarily formed, either-of a pure or 











' De Finib. 5. 1. ad Att. 1. 5. * Ep. Fam. 15. 4. de Orat. 2. 1. 

4 Qui cum esset infirma valetudine, hic fere wtatem egit in literis. De Legib. 2. 1. 

4 Cumque nos cum consobrinis nostris, Aculeonis filiis, et ea disceremus, quae Crasso 
placerent, et ab iis doctoribus, quibus ille utcretur, erudiremur. De Orat. 2. 1 

5 Kligcbatur autem aliqua major natu propinqua, cujus probatisy spectatisque moribus, 
omnis cujuspiim familia soboles committeretur, &c. que disciplina et severitas eo perti- 
nebat, ut sincera ct integra et nullis pravitatibus detorta uniuscujusque natura, toto 
stafim pectore arriperct artes honestas, &c. Tacit. Dial. de Oratorib. 28. 

6 Quintil. 1 1. 
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corrupt elocution: thus the two Gracchi were thought to owe 
that elegance of speaking, for which they were famous, to the 
instruction of their mother Cornelia; a woman of great polite- 
ness, whose epistles were read and admired, long after her 
death, for the purity of their language’. 

This, probably, was a part of that domestic discipline, in 
which Cicero was trained, and of which he often speaks: but 
as soon as he was capable of a more enlarged and liberal insti- 
tution, his father brought him to Rome, where he had a house 
of his own’, and placed him in a public school, under an emi- 
nent Greek master, which was thought the best way of edu- 
cating one, who was designed to eppest on the public stage, 
and who, as Quintilian observes, ought to be so bred, as not to 
fear the sight of men; since that can never be rightly learned 
in solitude, which is to be produced before crowds*. Here he 
gave the first specimen of those shining abilities, which render- 
ed him afterwards so illustrious; and his schoolfellows carried 
home such stories of his extraordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to visit the 
school, for the sake of seeing a youth of such surprising 
talents *. | 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plotius, first set 
up a Latin school of eloquence in Rome, and had a great re- 
sort to him*: young Cicero was very desirous to be his scholar, 
but was Byte cle in it by the advice of the learned, who 
thought the Greek masters more useful in forming him to the 
bar, for which he was designed. ‘This method of beginning 
with Greek is approved by Quintilian; because “ the Latin 
‘would come of itself, and it seemed most natural to begin 
‘‘ from the fountain, whence all the Roman learning was de- 
“rived; yet the rule,” he says, “ must be practised with some 
‘‘ restriction, nor the use of a foreign language pushed so far, 
“to the neglect of the native, as to acquire with it a foreign 
* accent and vicious pronunciation’.” 

Cicero’s father, encouraged by the promising genius of his 
son, spared no cost nor pains to improve it by the help of the 
ablest masters, and among the other instructors of his early 
youth, put him under the care of the poet Archias, who came 
to Rome with a high reputation for learning and poetry, when 
Cicero was about five years old, and lived in the family of 
Lucullus’: for it was the custom of the great in those days to 
entertain in their houses the principal scholars and philosophers 





' Thid. it. in Brut. p. 319. edit. Sebast. Corradi. 

* This is a further proof of the wealth and flourishing condition of his family, since 
the rent of a moderate house in Rome, in a reputable part of the city, fit for one of 
equestrian rank, was about two hundred pounds sterling per annum. 

37.1.2, 4 Plutarch in his Life. 5 Sucton. de clarie Khetoribus, c. 2. 


6b. 1. 1. 7 Pro Archia J. 3. 
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of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and teaching, 
cin with their own children, any of the other young 
nobility and gentry of Rome. Under this master, Cicero 
applied himself chiefly to poetry, to which he was naturally 
addicted, and made such a proficiency in it, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and published a poem, called Glaucus 
Pontius, which was extant in Plutarch’s time’. 

After finishing the course of these puerile studies, it was the 
custom to change the habit of the boy for that of the man, and 
take what they called the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of 
the citizens: this was an occasion of great joy to the young 
men; who by this change passed into a state of greater liberty 
and enlargement from the power of their tutors’. ‘They were 
citeoduced at the same time into the Forum, or the great square 
of the city, where the assemblies of the people were held, and 
the magistrates used to harangue to them from the rostra, and 
where all the public pleadings and judicial Oe were 
usually transacted: this therefore was the grand school of 
business and eloquence ! the scene, on which all the affairs of 
the empire were determined, and where the foundation of their 
hopes and fortunes were to be laid: so that they were intro- 
duced into it with much solemnity, attended by all the friends 
and dependants of the family; and after divine rites performed 
in the Capitol, were committed to the special protection of 
some eminent senator, distinguished for his eloquence or know- 
ledye of the laws, to be instructed by his advice in the 
management of civil affairs, and to form themselves by his 
example for useful members and magistrates of the Republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of changing the 
puerile for the manly gown: what seems the most probable, is, 
that in the old Republic it was never done till the end of the 
seventeenth year; but when the ancient discipline began to 
relax, parents, out of indulgence to their children, advanced 
this era of joy one year earlier, and gave them the gown at 
sixteen, which was the custom in Cicero’s time. Under the 
Emperors, it was granted at pleasure, and at any age, to the 
great, or their own relations; for Nero received it from Clau- 
dius, when he just entered into his fourteenth year, which, as 
Tacitus says, was given before the regular season’. 

Cicero, hee thus introduced into the Forum, was placed 





1 Plutarch, This Glaucus was a fisherman of Anthedon in Beotia, who, upon 
eating a certain herb, jumped into the sea, and became a sea-god: the place was ever 
after called Glaucus’s leap; where there was an oracle of the god, in great vogue with 
al} seamen; and the story furnished the argument to one of Aischylus’s tragedies. 
Pausan. Bwot. c. 22. 

? Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit. Pers. Sat. 5: 30. 

$ Ann. 12. 41. Vid. Norris Cenotaph, Pisan. Disser. 2. c. 4. it. Sueton. August. 
8 et Notas Ditisci. 
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under the care of Q. Mucius Sceevola, the augur, the principal 
lawyer, as well as statesman of that age; who had passed 
through all the offices of the Republic, with a singular reputa- 
tion of integrity, and was now extremely old: Cicero never 
stirred from his side, but carefully treasured up in his memory 
all the remarkable sayings which dropped from him, as so man 
lessons of prudence for his future .conduct': and after his 
death applied himself to another of the same family, Sceevola, 
the high riest, a person of equal character for probity and 
skill in the law; who, though he did not profess to teach, 
yet freely gave his advice to all the young students who con- 
sulted him’. : 

Under these masters he acquired a complete knowledge of 
the Jaws of his country; a foundation useful to all who design 
to enter into public affairs; and thought to be of such conse- 
quence at Rome, that it was the common exercise of boys at 
school to learn the laws of the twelve tables by heart, as the 
did their poets and classic authors*. Cicero particularly took 
such pains in this study, and was so well acquainted with the 
most intricate parts of it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on 
any question, with the greatest lawyers of his age*: so that in 
pleading once against his friend S. Sulpicius, he declared, by 
way of raillery, what he could have made good likewise in fact, 
that if he provoked him, he would profess himself a lawyer in 
three days’ time’. 

The profession of the Jaw, next to that of arms and elo- 
uence, was a sure recommendation to the first honours of the 
tepublic®, and for that reason was preserved, as it were here- 

ditary, in some of the noblest families of Rome’; who, by 
giving their advice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the 
favour and observance of their fellow citizens, a acquired 
great authority in all the affairs of state. It was the custom of 
these old senators, eminent for their wisdom and experience, to 
walk every morning up and down the Forum, as a signal of 
their offering themselves freely to all, who had occasion to con- 
sult them, not only in cases of law, but in their private and 
domestic affairs*. But in later times they chose to sit at home 
with their doors open, in a kind of throne or raised seat, like 
the confessors in foreign churches, giving access and andience 


a 





1 De Amicit. 1. 2 Brut. p. 89. edit. Seb. Corradi. 3 De Legib. 2. 23, 

4 Ep. Fam. 7. 22. 5 Pro Murena, 13. 6 Ib. 14. 

7 Quorum vero patres aut majores aliqua gloria prestiterunt, ii student plerumque 
in eodein genere laudis excellere: ut Q. Mucius P. filius, in jure civili. Off. 1, 32 
2. 19. 

8 M. vero Manilium nos etiam vidimus transverso ambulantem foro; quod erat 
insigne, eum qui id faceret, facere civibus omnibus consilii sui copiam, Ad quos oljm 
et ita ambulantes et in solio sedentes domi ita adibatur, non solum ut de jure civili ad 
eos, verum etiam de filia collocanda——de omni denique aut officio aut negotio referretur. 
De Orat. 3. 33. 
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to all people. This was the case of the two Sezvolas, especially 
the augur, whose house was called the oracle of the city’; and 
who, in the Marsic war, when worn out with age and infirmi- 
ties, gave free admission every day to all the citizens, as soon 
as it was light, nor was ever seen by any in his bed during that 
whole war’. 

But this was not the point that Cicero aimed at, to guard the 
estates only of the citizens: his views were much larger; and 
the knowledge of the law was but one ingredient of many, in 
the character which he aspired to, of an universal patron, not 
only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties of his coun- 
trymen: for that was the proper notion of an orator, or pleader 
of causes; whose profession it was to speak aptly, elegantly, 
and copiously on every subject which could be offered to him, 
and whose art therefore included in it all other arts of the 
liberal kind, and could not be acquired to any perfection, with- 
out a competent knowledge of whatever was great and laudable 
in the universe. ‘This was his own idea of what he had under- 
taken*; and his present business therefore was, to lay a foun- 
dation fit to sustain the weight of this great character: so that 
while he was studying the law under the Sczvolas, he spent a 
large share of his time in attending the pleadings at the bar, 
and the public speeches of the magistrates, and never passed 
one day without writing and reading something at home; con- 
stantly taking notes, and making comments on what he read. 
Ife was fond, when very young, of an exercise, which had been 
recommended by some of the great orators before him, of read- 
ing over a number of verses of some esteemed poet, or a part 
of an oration, so carefully as to retain the substance of them in 
his memory, and then deliver the same sentiments in different 
words, the most elegant that occurred to him. But he soon 
grew weary of this, upon reflecting, that his authors had already 
employed the best words which belonged to their subject; so 
that if he used the same, it would do him no good, and if dif- 
ferent, would even hurt him, by a habit of using worse. He 
applied himself, therefore, to another task, of more certain 
benefit; to translate into Latin the select speeches of the best 
Greek orators, which gave him an opportunity of observing 
and employing all the most elegant words of his own language, 
and of enriching it, at the same time, with new ones, borrowed 
or imitated from the Greek‘. Nor did he yet neglect his 
poetical studies; for he now translated Aratus on the Phzeno- 


* Est enim sine dubio domus Jurisconsulti totius Oraculum civitatis. Testis est 
hujusce Q. Mucii janua, et vestibulum, quod in ejus infirmissima valetudine, affectaque 
jam state, maxima quotidie frequentia civium, ac summorum hominum splendore cele- 
bratur. De Orat. 1. 45. 

2 Philip, &. x. 3 De Orat. 1.5, 6. 13. 17. 4 De Orator. 1. 34. 
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mena of the Heavens into Latin verse, of which many frag- 
ments are still extant; and published also an original poem, of 
the heroic kind, in honour of his countryman, C. Marius. This 
was much admired, and often read, by Atticus: and old Sceevola 
was s0 pleased with it, that, in an epigram which he seems to 
have made upon it, he declares “ that it would live as long as 
the Roman name and learning subsisted':” there remains still 
a little specimen of it, describing a memorable omen given to 
Marius from the oak of Arpinum, which from the spirit and 
elegance of the description, shows that his poetical genius was 
scarce inferior to his oratorial, if it had been cultivated with 
the same diligence’. He published another poem, also, called 
Limon, of which Donatus has preserved four lines in the Life 
of Terence, in praise of the elegance and purity of that poet’s 
style*. But while he was employing himself in these juvenile 
exercises, for the improvement of his invention, he applied 
himself, with no less industry, to philosophy, for the enlarge- 
ment of his mind and fade uae ; and, among his other 
masters, was very fond, at his age, of Phzedrus, the Toicurcin: 
but as soon as he had gained a little more experience and 
judgment of things, he wholly deserted and constantly disliked 
the principles of that sect; yet always retained a particular 
esteem for the man, on account of his learning, humanity, and 
politeness *. 

The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a domestic war, 
which writers call the Italic, Social, or Marsic: it was begun 
by a confederacy of the principal towns of Italy, to support 
their demand of the freedom of the city: the tribune Drusus 
had made them a promise of it, but was assassinated in the 
attempt of publishing a law to confer it: this made them despe- 





1 Faque, ut ait Scevela de fratris mei Mario,——canescet swclis innumerabilibus. 

De Leg. 1. 1. 

* Hic Jovis altisoni subito pinnata Satelles 
Arboris ¢ trunco, serpentis saucia morsu, 
Subjugat ipsa feris transfigens unguibus anguem 
Semianimum, et varla graviter cervice micantem ; 
Quem se intorquentem lanians rostroque cruentans, 
Jam satiata animos, jum duros ulta dolores, 
Abjicit eflantem, et laceratum adfligit in unda, 
Seque obitu a Solis, nitidos convertit ad ortus. 
Hance ubi prepetibus pennis lapsuque ; volantem 
Conspexit Marius, divini Numinis Augur, 
Fanstaque signa sux Jaudis, reditusque notavit ; 
Partibus intonuit coli Pater ipse sinistris. 


Sic Aquila clarum firmavit Juppiter omen.——De Divin. 1. 47, 


3 We have no account of the argument of this piece, or the meaning of its title; 
it was probably nothing more than the Greek word Agiuay ; to intimate that the poem, 
like a meadow or garden, exhibited a variety of different fancies and flowers. The 
Greeks, as Pliny says, were foud of giving such titles to their books, as Tavéékraz, 
pete eos Aciuwy, &c. [Praf. Hist. Nat.) and Pamphilus the Grammarian, as 
Suidas tells us, published a Aecuwy, or a collection of various subjects. Vid, in 
Pamphilus. 

4 Ep. Fam. 13. 1. 
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rate, and resolve to extort by force, what they could not obtain 
by entreaty’. They alleged it to be utjust to exclude them 
from the rights of a city, which they sustained by their arms; 
that in all its wars they furnished twice the number of troops 
which Rome itself did; and had raised it to all that height of 
power, for which it now despised them’. This war was car- 
tied on for above two years, with great: fierceness on both 
sides, and various success: two Roman consuls were killed in 
it, and their armies often defeated: till the confederates, 
weakened also by frequent losses, and the destruction of one 
_ally after another, were forced at last to submit to the superior 
fortune of Rome*®. During the hurry of the war, the business 
of the Forum was intermitted; the greatest part of the magis- 
trates, as well as the pleaders, being personally engaged in it ; 
Hortensius, the most flourishing young orator at the bar, was 
a volunteer in it the first year, aa commanded a regiment the 
second ‘, 

Cicero likewise took the gs dane to make a campaign, 
along with the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the father of 
Pompey the Great; this was a constant part of the education 
of the young nobility: to learn the art of war by personal ser- 
vice, under some general of name and experience; for in an 
empire raised aiid supported wholly by arms, a reputation of 
martial virtue was the shortest and surest way of rising to its 
highest honours; and the constitution of the government was 
such, that as their generals could not make a figure even In 
camps, without some institution in the politer arts, especially 
that of speaking gracefully®; so those, who applied themselves 
to the peaceful studies, and the management of civil affairs, 
were obliged to acquire a competent share of military skill, for 
the sake. of governing provinces, and commanding armies, to 
which they all succeeded of course from the administration of 
the great offices of the state. 

In this expedition Cicero was present at a conference be- 
tween Pompeius the consul, and Vettius the general of the 
Marsi, who had given the Romans a cruel defeat the year 
before, in which the consul Rutilius was killed®. It was held 
in sight of the two camps, and managed with great decency: 
the consul’s brother Sextus, being an old acquaintance of 
Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to assist at it; and, at 
the first sight of each other, after lamenting the unhappy cir- 
cumstance of their meeting at the head of opposite armies, he 
asked Vettius by what title he should now salute him, of friend, 
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1 Philip. 12. 27. 2 Vell. Pat. 2. 15. 3 Kor, 3. 18. 4 Brut. 425. 

5 Quantum dicendi gravitate ct copia valeat, in quo ipso inest quicdam dignitas im- 
peratoria.------Pro leg. Manil. J4. 

6 Appian. Bell. Civ. p. 376, 
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or enemy: to which Vettius replied, ‘“ Call me friend by incli- 
‘nation; enemy by necessity'.” Which shews, that these old 
warriors had not less politeness in their civil, than fierceness in 
their hostile encounters. 

Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to the consuls 
in this war, and commanded separate armies in different parts 
of Italy: but Marius performed nothing in it answerable to 
his great name and former glory: his advanced age had in- 
creased his caution, and after so many triumphs and consulships, 
he was jealous of a reverse of fortune; so that he kept himself 
wholly on the defensive, and, like old Fabius, chose to tire out 
the enemy by declining a battle; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his hands, without 
suffering them, however, to gain any against him’. x on 
the other hand, was ever active and enterprising; he had not 

et obtained the consulship, and was fighting for it, as it were, 
in the sight of his citizens: so that he was constantly urging 
the enemy to a battle, and glad of every occasion to signalize 
his military talents, and eclipse the fame of Marius; in which 
he succeeded to his wish, gained many considerable victories, 
and took several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabie, a 
town of Campania, which he utterly demolished*. Cicero, who 
seems to have followed his camp, as the chief scene of the war, 
and the best school for a young volunteer, gives an account 
of one action, of which he was eye witness, executed with 
es vigour and success; that as Sylla was sacrificing before 

is tent in the fields of Nola, a snake happened to creep out 
from the bottom of the altar; upon which Postumius, the 
haruspex, who attended the sacrifice, proclaiming it to be a 
fortunate omen, called out upon him to lead his army imme- 
diately against the enemy: Sylla took the benefit of the admo- 
nition, and drawing out his troops without delay, attacked and 
took the strong camp of the Samnites under the walls of Nola‘. 
This action was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the story of 
it painted afterwards in one of the rooms of his Tuseulan villa’. 
Thus Cicero was not less diligent in the army, than he was in 
the Forum, to observe every thing that passed; and contrived 
to be always near the person of the general, that no action of 


moment might escape his notice. 

anata eam ee emer inti isan Sekine ps ininnetmipeytnatamin nas pemmeatinioneetariuplaptismennahtrokiios 
si Quem te appellem, inquit? at ille; voluntate hospitem, necessitate hostem. Phil. 
12. xi. 

2 Plutar. in Marius. : 

3 Plut. in Sylla. In Campano autem agro Stabie oppidum fucre usque ad Cn. 
pone et L. Carbonem Coss. prid. Kal. Maij. quo die L. Sylla ese bello 
sociali id delevit, quod nunc in villas abiit. Intercidit ibi et Taurania. jin, Hist. 
N. 3.5. | 
4 In Sylle scriptum historia videmus, quod te inspectante factum est, ut quum ille in 
agro Nojano immolaret ante praetorium, ab infima ara subito anguis emergeret, quum 
quidem C. Postumins haruspex orabat illum, &c. De Divin. 1. 33. 2, 20. ; 

5 Plin. Hist. N. 22. 6. 
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Upon the breaking out of this war, the-Romans gave the 
freedom of the city to all the towns which continued firm to 
them; and, at the end of it, after the destruction of three 
hundred thousand lives, thought fit, for the sake of their future 

uiet, to grant it to all the rest; but this step, which they con- 
sidered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, was, as an 
ingenious writer has observed, one of the causes that hastened 
their ruin: for the enormous bulk to which the city was swelled 
by it, gave birth to many new disorders, that gradually cor- 
ideas and at last destroyed it; and the discipline of the laws, 
calculated for a people whom the same walls would contain, 
was too weak to keep in order the vast body of Italy; so that, 
from this time aie, all affairs were decided by faction and 
violence, and the influence of the great; who could bring 
whole towns into the Forum, from the remote parts of Italy; 
or pour in a number of slaves and foreigners, under the form 
of citizens; for when the names and persons of real citizens 
could no longer be distinguished, it was not possible to know 
whether any act had passed regularly, by the genuine suffrage 
of the people’. 

The Italic war was no sooner ended, than another broke out, 
which, though at a great distance from Rome, was one of the 
most difficult and desperate in which it ever was engaged ; 
against Mithridates, King of Pontus, a martial and powerful 
prince, of a restless spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs: who, disdaining to see all his hopes 
blasted by the overbearing power of Rome, and confined to the 
narrow boundary of his fhescditaay dominion, broke through 
his barrier at once, and overran the lesser Asia like a torrent, 
and in one day caused aon thousand Roman citizens to be 
massacred in cold blood’. is forces were answerable to the 
vastness of his attempt, and the inexpiable war, that he had 
now declared against the Republic: he had a fleet of above 
four hundred ships; with an army of two hundred and fifty 
thousand foot, and fifty thousand horse; all completely armed, 
oe provided with military stores, fit for the use of so greata 

ody *. 

Sylla, who had now obtained the consulship, as the reg 
of his late services, had the province of Asia allotted to him, 
with the command of the war against Mithridates*; but old 
Marius, envious of his growing fame, and desiréis to engross 
every commission, aiick offered either power or wealth, en- 
gaged Sulpicius, an eloquent and popular tribune, to get that 
allotment reversed, and the command transferred from Sylla 





' De la grandeur des Romains, Kc. ¢. 9. * Pro leg. Manil. 2. 
4 Appian. Bell. Mithvidat. init. pag. 171. 4 Appian. Bell. Civ. 1.1. 483. 
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to himself, by the suffrage of the people. This raised great 
tumults in the city between the opposite parties, in which the 
son of Q. Pompeius the consul, and the son-in-law of Sylla, 
was killed: Sylla happened to be absent, quelling the remains 
of the late commotions near Nola; but upon the news of these 
disorders, he hastened with his legions to Rome, and having 
entered it, after some resistance, drove Marius and his accom- 
plices to the necessity of saving themselves by a precipitate 
flight. This was the bestnning of the first civil war, properly 
so called, which Rome had ever seen; and what gave hot the 
occasion and the example to all the rest that followed: the 
tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain; and Marius so warmly 
pursued, that he was forced to plunge himself into the marshes 
of Minturnum, up to the chin in water; in which condition he 
lay concealed for some time, till, being discovered and dragged 
out, he was preserved by the compassion of the inhabitants, 
who, after refreshing him from the cold and hunger which he 
had suffered in his flight, furnished him with a vessel, and all 
necessaries to transport himself into Afric’. 

Sylla in the meanwhile having quieted the city, and pro- 
scribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set forward upon his 
expedition against Mithridates: but he was no sooner gone, 
than the civil broils broke out afresh between the new consuls, 
Cinna and Octavius; which Cicero calls the Octavian war’. 
For Cinna, attempting to reverse all that Sylla had established, 
was driven out of the city by his colleague, with six of the 
tribunes, and deposed from the consulship: upon this he 
gathered an army, and recalled Marius, who, having joined 
his forces with him, entered Rome in a hostile manner, and, 
with the most horrible cruelty, put all Sylla’s friends to the 
sword, without regard to age, dignity, or former services. 
Among the rest fell the consul, Cn. Octavius : the two brothers, 
L. Cesar and C. Cesar; P. Crassus, and the orator M. An- 
tonius; whose head, as Cicero says, was fixed upon that rostra, 
where he had so strenuously defended the Republic when 
consul, and preserved the heads of so many citizens; lament- 
ing, as it were ominously, the misery of that fate which hap- 
pened afterwards to himself, from the grandson of this very 
Antonius. Q. Catulus also, though he had been Marius’s 
colleague in the consulship, and in his victory over the Cimbri, 
was treated with the same cruelty; for when his friends were 
interceding for his life, Marius made them no other answer, 


! Pro Plan. x. This account that Cicero gives more than once of Marius’s escape 
makes it probable, that the common story of the Gallic soldier, sent into the prison to 
kill him, was forged by some of the later writers, to make the relation more tragical and 
affecting. 

? De Div. 1.2.) Philip. 14.8. 


oe bes the sudden stroke of cold upon a body unusual 
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but, He must die; he must die: so that. he,was obliged to kill 
himself. . 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his countryman Marius, 
who, in that advanced age, was so far from being broken, he 
says, by his late calamity, that he seemed to be more alert and 
vigorous than ever; when he heard him recounting to the 
people, in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many miseries 
which he had lately suffered; when he was driven from that 
country which he had saved from destruction; when all his 
estate was seized and plundered by his enemies; when he saw 
his young son also the partner of his distress; when he was 
almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his life to the mercy 
of the Minturnensians; when he was forced to fly into Afric in 
a emall bark, and become a suppliant to those to whom he had 
given kingdoms; but that since he had recovered his dignity, 
and all the rest, that he had lost, it should be his care not to 
forfeit that virtue and courage, which he had never lost’. 
Marius and Cinna having thus got the Republic into their 
hands, declared themselves consuls: but Marius died unex- 
pectedly, as soon almost as he was inaugurated into his new 
dignity, on the 18th of January, in the 70th year of his age; 
and, according to the most probable account, of a pleuritic 
fever °. 7 

His birth was obscure, though some call it equestrian; and 
his education wholly in camps; where he learnt the first rudi- 
ments of war, under the greatest master of that age, the younger 
Scipio, who destroyed pe ie till, by long service, ie 
tinguished valour, and a peculiar hardiness and patience of 
discipline, he advanced himself gradually through all the steps 
of military honour, with the reputation of a brave and complete 
soldier. The obscurity of his extraction, which depressed him 
with the nobility, made him the greater favourite of the people ; 
who, on all occasions of danger, thought him the only man fit 
to be trusted with their lives and fortunes; or to have the com- 
mand of a difficult and desperate war: and, in truth, he twice 
delivered them from the most desperate, with which they had 
ever been threatened by a foreign enemy. Scipio, from the 
observation of his martial talents, while he had yet but an in- 
ferior command in the army, gave a kind of prophetic testimony 
of his future glory; for being asked by some of his officers, 





1 Cum necessariis Catuli deprecantibus non semel respondit, sed spe, moriatur. 
Tusc. Disp. 5.19. De Orat. 3. 3, 

> Post red. ad Quir. 8. . tay 

$’Plutarch, in Mar. The célebrated orator L. Crassus died not long before of the 
same disease ; which might probably be then, as I was told in Rome that if is now, the 
peculiar distemper of the place. The modern Romans call it punctura, which seems to 
_ carry the same notion that the old Romans esate by percussus frigore; intimating 

y heated. 
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who were supping with him at Numantia, what general the 
Republic would have: in case of any accident to himself; 
‘‘ that man,” replied he, pointing to Mariu “at the bottom 
“ of the table.” In the field he was adit: and provident ; 
and while he was watching the most favourable opportunities 
of action, affected to take all his measures from augurs-and 
diviners; nor ever gave battle, till, by pretended omens and 
Divine admonitions, he had inspired his soldiers with a confi- 
dence of victory; so that his enemies dreaded him, as some- 
thing more than mortal; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulse and direction from the 
gods. His merit, however, was wholly military, void of every 
accomplishment of learning, which he openly affected to despise ; 
so that Arpinum had the singular felicity to produce the most 
glorious contemner, as well as the most illustrious improver of 
the arts and eloquence of Rome. He made no figure there- 
fore in the gown, nor had any other way of sustaining his 
authority in the eity, than by cherishing the natural aang 
between the senate and the people; that by his declared en- 
mity to the one, he might always be at the head of the other; 
whose favour he managed, not with any view to the public 
ood, for he had nothing in him of the statesman, or the patriot, 
But to the advancement of his private interest and vlory. In 
short, he was crafty, cruel, covetous, perfidious ; of a temper 
and talents greatly serviceable abroad, but turbulent and dan- 
gerous at home: an implacable enemy to the nobles; ever 
seeking occasions to mortify them, and ready to sacrifice the 
Republic, which he had saved, to his ambition and revenge. 
After a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreigu or domestic 
wars, he died at last in his bed, in a good old age, and in his 
seventh consulship; an honour that no Roman before him ever 
attained; which is urged by Cotta, the academic, as one argu- 
ment amongst others rai the existence of a Providence’. 
The transactions of the Forum were greatly interrupted 
by these civil dissensions; in which some of the best orators 
were killed, others banished: Cicero, however, attended the 
harangues of the magistrates, who possessed the rostra in 
their turns; and being now about the age of twenty-one, drew 


1 Natus equestri loco. [Vell. Pat. 2. xi.} Se P. Africani discipulum ac militem, [Pro 
Balb. 20. +a. Max. 8. 15.] Populus Rom. non alium repellendis tantis hostibus 
magis idoneum, quam Marium, est ratus. [Vell. Pat. 2.12.) Bis Italiam obsidione et 
metu liberavit servitutis. (In Cat. 4. x.] Omnes socii atque hostes credere, i}li aut 
mentem divinam esse, aut Deorum nutu cuncta portendi. ([Sallust. Bell. Jug. 92.) 
Conspicue felicitatis Arpinum, sive unicum litterarum gloriosissimum contemptonem, 
sive abundantissimum fontem intueri velis. [Val."Max. 2. 2.] Quantum bello optimus, 
tantum pace pessimus ; immodicus gone insatiabilis, impotens, semperque inquietus, 
[Vell. Pat. 2. xi.} Cur omnium pe 

digngtate virum, mori potuit jubere ?cur tam feliciter, septimum consul, domi sua 
senex est mortuus? [De Nat. Deor. 3. 32.) =“ 
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up, probably, those rhetorical pieces, which were published by 
him, as he tells us, when very young, and are supposed to be 
the same that uy remain on the sabe of invention: but he 
condemned and fetracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
as unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work ee of a 
boy, attempting to digest into order the precepts which he had 
brought away Poni etal 2 

In the meanwhile, Philo, a philosopher of the first name in 
the academy, with many of the principal Athenians, fled to 
Rome from the fury of Mithridates, who had made himself 
master of Athens, and all the neighbouring parts of Greece: 
Cicero immediately became his scholar, and was exceedingly 
taken with his philosophy ; and by the help of such a professor 
gave himself up to that study with the greater inclination, as 
there was cause to apprehend that the laws and judicial pro- 
ceedings, which he had designed for the ground of his fame and 
fortunes, would be wholly overturned by the continuance of 
the public disorders’. 

But Cinna’s party having quelled all opposition at home, 
while Sylla was engaged abroad in the Mithridatic war, there 
was a cessation of arms within the at for about three years, so 
that the course of public business began to flow again in its 
usual channel; and Molo, the Rhodian, one of the principal 
orators of that age, and the most celebrated teacher of elo- 
quence, happening to come to Rome at the same time, Cicero 
presently took the benefit of his lectures, and resumed his 
oratorical studies with his former ardour*®. But the greatest 
spur to his industry was the fame and splendour of Hortensius, 
who made the first figure at the bar, and whose praises fired 
him with such an ambition of acquiring the same glory, that 
he scarce allowed himself any rest from his studies either day 
or night: he had in his house with him Diodotus the stoic, as 
his preceptor in various parts of learning, but more particularly 
in logic; which Zeno, as he tells us, used to call a close and 
contracted eloquence; as he called eloquence an enlarged and 
dilated logic; comparing the one to the fist, or hand doubled; 
the other, to the palm opened‘. Yet with all his attention to 
logic, he never suffered a day to pass, without some exercise 
in oratory; chiefly that of declaiming, which he generally per- 
formed with his fellow students, M. Piso and Q. Pompeius, 





' Ques pueris aut ndolescentulis nobis, cx commentariolis nostris inchoata ac rudia, 
exciderunt, vix hac state digna, et hoc usu, &c. De Orat. ].2. Quintil. 1. 3. 6. 

* Kodem tempore, cum Princeps Academiz Philo cum Atheniensium Optimatibus Mith- 
ridatico bello domo profugisset, Romamque venisset ; totum ei me tradidi, &c. Brut. 430. 

3 Eodem anno Moloni dedimus operam. Brut. 430. 

4 Zeno quidem ille, a quo disciplina Stoicorum est, manu demonstrare solebat, quid 
inter has artes interesset. Nam cum compresserat digitos, pugnumque fecerat; dialec- 
ticam aiebat ejusmodi esse: cum autem diduxerat, et manum dilataverat, palme ifius 
similem cloquentiam esse dicebat. De Orator. 259, edit. Lamb. | 
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two young noblemen, a little older than himself, with whom he 
had contracted an intimate friendship. ‘They declaimed some- 
times in Latin, but much oftener in Greek ; because the 
Greek furnished a greater vialaae of elegant expressions, and 
an opportunity of imitating and introducing them into the 
Latin ; and because the Greek masters, who were far the best, 
could not correct and improve them, unless they declaimed in 
that language }. 

In this interval Sylla was performing great exploits against 
Mithridates, whom he had driven out of Greece and Asia, and 
confined once more to his own territory; yet at Rome, where 
Cinna was master, he was declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated : this insult upon his honours and fortunes, 
made him very desirous to be at home again, in order to take 
his revenge upon his adversaries; so that after all his success 
in the war, he was glad to put an end to it by an honourable 
peace; the chief article of which was, that Mithridates should 
defray the ‘whole expense of ii, and content himself for the 
future with his hereditary kingdom. On his return he brought 
away with him from Athens the famous library of Apellicon 
the Teian, in which were the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, that were hardly known before in Italy, or to be 
found indeed entire any where else’. He wrote a letter at - 
the same time to the senate, setting forth his great services, 
and the ingratitude with which he had been treated; and ac- 
quainting them, that he was coming to do justice to the Re- 
public, and to himself, upon the authors of those violences ; 
this raised great terrors in the city; which, having lately felt 
the horrible effects of Marius’s entry, expected to see the same 
agery acted over again by Sylla. 

ut while his enemies were busy in gathering forces to op- 
poe him, Cinna, the chief of them, was killed in a mutiny of 
is own soldiers : upon this, Sylla hastened his march, to take 
the benefit of that disturbance, and landed at Brundusium with 
about thirty thousand men: hither many of the nobility pre- 
sently resorted to him, and among them young Pompey, about 
twenty-three years old; who, without any public character or 
commission, brought along with him three legions, which he 
had raised by his own credit out of the veterans who had served 
under his father : he was kindly received by Sylla, to whom he 
did great service in the progress of the war, and was ever after 
much favoured and eaplaved by him’*. 

Sylla now carried all before him: he defeated one of the 

consuls, Norbanus, and by the pretence of a treaty with the 


et 





' Brut. p. 357. 433. ? Plut. Life of Syll, 
‘S Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. 1. 397. 399. 
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other consul, Scipio, found means to corrupt his army, and 
draw it over to himself’: he gave Scipio, however, his life, 
who went into a voluntary exile at Marseilles’. The new 
consuls chosen in the mean time at Rome, were Cn. Papirius 
Carbo and young Marius; the first of whom, after several 
defeats, was driven out of Italy, and the second besieged in 
Preeneste ; where, being reduced to extremity, and despairing 
of relief, he wrote to Damasippus, then pretor of the city, to 
eall a meeting of the senators, as if upon business of impor- 
tance, and put the principal of them to the sword: in this mas- 
sacre many of the nobles perished, and old Sczevola, the high- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperance and prudence, as 
Cicero calls him, was slain before the altar of Vesta*: after 
whieh sacrifice of noble blood to the manes of his father, young 
Marius put an end to his own life. 

Pompey at the same time pursued Carbo into Sicily, and 
having Elen him at Lilybeeum, sent his head to SyJla, though 
he begged his life in an abject manner at his feet’ this drew 
some reproach upon Pompey, for killing a man, to whom he had 
been highly obliged on an occasion where his father’s honour 
and his own fortunes were attacked. But this is the constant 
effect of factions in states, to make men prefer the interests of 
u party, to all the considerations, either of private or public 
duty ; and it is not strange that Pompey, young and ambitious, 
should pay more regard to the power of Sylla, than to a scruple 
of honour or gratitude‘. Cicero, however, says of this Carbo, 
that there never was a worse citizen, or more wicked man’: 
which will go a great way towards excusing Pompey’s act. 

Sylla, having subdued all who were in arms against him, 
was now at leisure to take his full revenge on their friends and 
adherents; in which, by the detestable method of a proscrip- 
tion, of which he was the first author and inventor, he exercised 
a nore infamous cruelty, than had ever been practised in cold 
blood in that, or perhaps in any other city *®. ‘lhe proscrip- 
tion was not confined to Rome, but carried through all the 


1 Sylla cum Scipione inter Cales et Teanum—leges inter se et conditiones contu- 
lerunt; non tenuit omnino colloquium illud fidem, a vi tamen et periculo abfuit. 
Philip. 12. xi. 

a Bro Sextio, 3. 3 De Nat. Deor. 3. 32. | 

* Sed nobis tacentibus Cn. Carbonis, a quo admodum adolescens de paternis bonis in 
foro dimicans protectus es, jussu tuo interempti mors animis hominum obversabitur, non 
sine aliqua reprehenaione; quia tam ingrato facto, plus L. Sylle viribus, quam propriz 
indulsisti verecundie. Val. Max. 5. 3. 

6 Hoc vero, qui Lilybxi a Pompeio nostro est interfectus, improbior nemo, meo judicio, 
fuit. Epist. Fam. 9, 21. = 

° Primus ille, et utinam ultimus, exemplum proscriptionis invest, &c. Vell. Pat. 2. 
28. N.B. The manner of proscribing was, to write down the names of those who were 
doomed to die, and expose them on tables fixed up in the public places of the city, with 
the promise of a certain reward for the head of each person so proscribed. So that though 
Marius and Cinna massacred their enemies with the same cruelty in cold blood,yet they 
did not do it in the way of proscription, nor with the offer of a reward to the murderers. 
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towns of Italy; where, besides the crime of party, which was 
pardoned to none, it was fatal to be possessed of money, lands, 
or a pleasant seat; all manner of licence being indulged to an 
sree army, of carving for themselves what fortunes they 
eased °. 
: In this general destruction of the Marian faction, J. Cesar, 
then about seventeen years old, had much difficulty to escape 
with life: he was nearly allied to old Marius, and had married 
Cinna’s daughter ; whom he could not be induced to put away, 
by all the threats of Sylla; who, considering him for that 
reason as irreconcileable to his interests, deprived him of his 
wife’s fortune and the priesthood, which he had obtained. 
Cesar, therefore, apprehending still somewhat worse, thought 
it prudent to retire and conceal himself in the country, where, 
being discovered accidentally by Sylla’s soldiers, he was forced 
to redeem his head by a very large sum: but the intercession 
of the vestal virgins, and the authority of his as rela- 
tions, extorted a grant of his life very unwillingly from Sylla ; 
who bade them take notice, that he, for whose safety they were 
so solicitous, would one day be the ruin of that aristocracy, 
which he was then establishing with so much pains, for that 
he saw many Mariuses in one Cesar’. The event confirmed 
Sylla’s prediction; for, by the experience of these times, young 
Ceesar was instructed both how to form and to execute that 
scheme, which was the grand purpose of his whole life, of 
oppressing the liberty of his country. 
As soon as the proscriptions were over, and the scene grown 
a little calm, L. Flaccus, being chosen interrex, declared 
Sylla dictator for settling the state of the Republic, without 
any limitation of time, and ratified whatever he had done, or 
should do, by a special law that empowered him to put any 
citizen to death without hearing or trial®. This office of dic- 
tator, which in early times had oft been of singular service to 
the Republic in cases of difficulty and distress, was now grown 
odious and suspected, in the present state of its wealth and 
po as dangerous to the public liberty, and for that reason 
ad been wholly disused and laid aside for one hundred and 
twenty years past‘: so that Flaccus’s law was the pure effect 





1 Namque uti quisque domum aunt villam, postremo aut vas aut vestimentum alicujus 
concupiverat, dabat operam, ut is in proscriptorum numero esset. Neque prius finis 
j di fuit, quam Bylla omnes suos divitiis explevit. Sallyst.c. 51. Plut. Sylla, 

Scirent eum, quem incolumem tanto opere cuperent, quandoque optimatium par- 
tibus, quas secum simul defendissent, exitio futurum ; nam Creat multos Marios inesse. 
{Sueton. J. Cus. c. 1. Plut. in Caxs.}—Cinne gener, cujus filiam ut repudiaret, nullo 
modo compelli potuit. Vell. Pat. 2. 42. 

3 De Leg. Agrar. con. Rull. 3. 2. 

4 Cujus honoris usurpatio per annos cxx intermissa ut appareat populum Roma- 
hum usum Dictatoris non tam desiderasse, quam timuisse potestatem imperii, quo priores. 
ad vindicandam maximis periculis Rempub. usi fuerant. Vell. Pat. 2. 28. 
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of force and terror; and though pretended to be made by the 
eople, was utterly detested by et Sylla, however, being 
invested by it with absolute authority, made many useful regu- 
lations for the better order of the government; and by the 
plenitude of his power changed in a great measure the whole 
constitution of it, from a democratical to an aristocratical form, 
by advancing the prerogative of the senate, and depressing 
that of the people. He took from the Equestrian order the 
judgment of all causes, which they had enjoyed from the time 
of the Gracchi, and restored it to the senate; deprived the 
people of the right of choosing the priests, and replaced it in 
the colleges of priests: but, above all, he abridged the immode- 
rate power of the tribunes, which had been the chief source 
of all the civil dissensions ; for he made them incapable of any 
other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained the liberty of 
appealing to them; took from them their capital privilege, of 
proposing laws to the people: and left them aera but their 
negative; or, as Cicero says, the power only of helping, not 
of hurting any one’. But, that he might not be suspected of 
aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a total subversion of the 
Republic, he suffered the consuls to be chosen in the regular 
manner, and to govern, as usual, in all the ordinary affairs of 
the city: whilst he employed himself particularly in reforming 
the disorders of the state, by putting his new laws in execu- 
tion; and in distributing the confiscated lands of the adverse 
party among his legions: so that the Republic seemed to be 
once more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and judicial 
proceedings beyan to flourish in the Forum. About the same 
time, Molo, the Rhodian, came again to Rome, to solicit the 
payment of what was due to his country, for their services in 
the Mithridatic war; which gave Cicero an opportunity of 
putting himself a second time under his direction, and a 
ing his oratorical talents by the farther instructions of so 
renowned a master’: whose abilities and character were so 
highly reverenced, that he was the first of all foreigners who 
was ever allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
interpreter *. Which shews in what vogue the Greek learning, 
and especially eloquence, flourished at this time in Rome. 
Cicero had now run through all that course of discipline, 
which he lays down as necessary to form the complete orator : 
for, in his treatise on that subject, he gives his own eentiments 
in the person of Crassus, on the institution. r&faisite to that 
character ; declaring, that no man ought to pretend to it, with- 








' De Leg. 3. 10. It. vid. Pigh. Annal. ad A. Urb. 672. ? Brut. p. 434. 
ee Eum ate omnes exterarum gentium in Senatu sine interprete auditum constat. Val. 
a ax, ate ts A 
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out being previously acquainted with every thing worth know- 
ing in art or nature; that this is implied in the very name of 
an orator: whose profession it is, to speak upon every subject, 
which can be proposed to him; and whose eloquence, without 
the knowledge of what he speaks, would be the prattle only 
and impertinence of children’. He had learnt the rudiments 
ef grammar and languages from the ablest teachers: gone 
through the studies of humanity and the politer letters with the 
poet Archias; been instructed in philosophy by the principal 
professors of each sect; Phedrus the Epicurean, Philo the aca- 
demic, Diodotus the stoic; acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the law, from the greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest 
statesmen of Rome, the two Scevolas; all which accomplish- 
ments were but ministerial and subservient to that on which 
his hopes and ambition were singly placed, the reputation of 
an orator; to qualify himself, therefore, particularly for this, 
he attended the pleadings of all the speakers of his time; heard 
the daily lectures of the most eminent orators of Greece, and 
was perpetually composing somewhat at home, and declaiming 
under their correction: and, that he might neglect nothing 
which could help in any degree to improve and silieh his style, 
he spent the intervals of his leisure in the company of the 
ladies; especially of those who were remarkable for a polite- 
ness of language, and whose fathers had been distinguished by 
a fame and reputation of their eloquence. While he studied 
the law, therefore, under Sczevola the augur, he frequently 
conversed with his wife Lelia, whose discourse, he says, was 
tinctured with all the elegance of her father, Leelius, the 
gaeae speaker of his age*: he was acquainted likewise with 
er daughter Mucia, who married the great orator L. Crassus; 
and with her grand-daughters, the two Liciniz: one of them, 
the wife of L. Scipio; the other of young Marius; who all 
excelled in that deliency of the Latin tongue, which was pecu- 
liar to their families, and valued themselves on preserving and 
propagating it to their sales 
hus adorned and accomplished, he offered himself to the 

bar about the age of twenty-six; not as others generally did, 
raw and ignorant of their business, and wanting to be formed 
to it by use and experience *, but finished, and qualified at 
once to sustain any cause, which should be committed to him. 
It has been controverted both by the ancients and moderns, 


1 Ac mea quidem sententia, nemo poterit esse omni laude cumulatus orator, nisi erit 
omnium rerum magnarum, atque artium, scicntiam consecutus. De Orat. 1.6. 2. 2. 

? Legimus pistols Cornelix, matris Gracchorum—auditus est nobis Lelia, Caii filie, 
sepe scrmo : ergo illam patris elegantia tinctam vidimus: et filias ejus Mucias ambas, 
quarum sermo mihi fuit notus, &c. Brut. 319. 

3 Brut. 433, 
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what was the first cause in which he was engaged; some give 
. it for that of P. Quinctius: others for S. Roscius: but neither 
of them are in the right; for in his oration for Quinctius he 
expressly declares, that he had pleaded other causes before it; 
and in that for Roscius, says only, that it was the first public 
or criminal cause, in which. he was concerned: and it is reason- 
able to imagine, that he had tried his strength, and acquired 
some credit in private causes, before he would venture upon 
a public one of that importance ; agreeably to the advice which 
Quintilian gives to his young pleaders', whose rules are gene- 
rally drawn from the practice and example of Cicero. 
he cause of P. Quinctius was to defend him from an action 
of bankruptcy, brought against him by a creditor, who, on 
pretence of his having forfeited his recognizance and with- 
drawn himself from justice, had obtained a decree to seize his 
estate, and expose it to sale. The creditor was one of the 
public criers, who attended the magistrates, and, by his interest 
amons them, was likely to oppress Quinctius, and had already 
gained an advantage against him by the authority of Horten- 
sius, who was his advocate. Cicero entered into the cause, at 
the earnest desire of the famed comedian, Roscius, whose 
sister was Quinctius’s wife’: he endeavoured at first to excuse 
himself; alleging that he should not be able to speak a word 
against Hortensius, any more than the other players could act 
with mat spirit before Roscius; but Roscius would take no 
excuse, aving formed such a judgment of him, as to think no 
man so capable of supporting a desperate cause, against a 
crafty and powerful adversary. 

After he had given a specimen of himself to the city, in 
this, and several other private causes, he undertook the cele- 
brated defence of S. Roscius of Ameria, in his 27th year ; 
the same age, as the learned have observed, in which Demos- 
thenes first began to distinguish himself in Athens; as if in 
these geniuses of the first magnitude, that was the proper 
season of blooming towards maturity. The case of Roscius 
was this:—his father was killed in the lata oroscription of Sylla; 
and his estate, worth about 60,000/. stein , was sold among 
the confiscated estates of the proscribed, for a trifling sum, 
to L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a young favourite slave, whom 
Sylla had made free; who, to secure his possession of it;ac- 
cused the son of the murder of his father, and had provided 
evidence to convict him; so that the young man was Hke to be 
deprived, not only of his fortunes, but, a more villainous 
cruelty, of his honour also and his life. All the old advocates 
refused to defend him, fearing the power ef the prosecutor, and 





1Quinul, 12. 6. 2 Pro Quinct. 24, 
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the resentment of Sylla'; since Roscius’s defence would neces- 
sarily lead them into many complaints on the times, and the 
oppressions of the great; but Cicero readily undertook it, as a 

lorious opportunity of enlisting himself into the service of 
bis country, and giving a public testimony of his principles and 
zeal for that liberty, to which he had devoted the labours of 
his life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great honour of Cicero; 
whose courage and address in defending him was applauded by 
the whole city; so that from this moment, he was looked upon 
as an advocate of the first class, and equal to the greatest 
causes ’, 

Having occasion, in the course of his pleading, to mention 
that remarkable punishment which their ancestors had con- 
trived for the murder of a parent, of sewing the criminal alive 
in a sack, and throwing him into the river, he says, “ that the 
meaning of it was, to strike him at once, as it were, out of the 
system of nature, by taking from him the air, the sun, the 
water, and the earth; that he, who had destroyed the author 
of his being, should lose the benefit of those elements, whence 
all things derive their being. They would not throw him to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such wickeduess should make 
the beasts themselves more furious: they would not commit 
him naked to the stream, lest he should pollute the very sea, 
which was the purifier of all other pollutions: they left him 
no share of any thing natural, how vile or common soever; for 
what is so common as breath to the living, earth to the dead, 
the sea to those who float, the shore to those who are cast up ? 
Yet these wretches live so, as long as they can, as not to draw 
breath from the air; die so, as not to touch the ground; are 
so tossed by the waves, as not to be washed by them; so cast 
out upon the shore, as to find no rest even on the rocks ’.” 
This pase: was received with acclamations of applause : yet, 
speaking of it afterwards himself, he calls it, “‘ the redundancy 
of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the correction of his sounder 
judgment; and, like all the compositions of young men, was 
not applauded so much for its own sake, as for the hopes it 
gave of his more improved and ripened talents *.” 

The popularity of his cause, and the favour of the audience 
gave him such spirits, that he exposed the insolence and vil- 

ainy of the favourite Chrysogonus with great gaiety; and 
ventured even to mingle geveril oll strokes at Sylla himself ; 





! Ita loqui homines ;—huic patronos propter ear yecenn gratiam defuturos,—ipso 
nomine parricidii et atrocitate criminis fore, ut hic nullo negotio tolleretur, cum a nullo 
defensus esset.—Patronos huic defuturos putaverunt ; desunt. Qui libere dicat, qui cum 
fide defendat, non deest profecto, Judices.—Pro Roscio Amer. 10, 11. 
? Prima causa publica, pro S. Roscio dicta, tantum commendationis habuit, ut non 
esset, quz non nostro digna patrocinio videretur. Deinceps inde multe. Brut. 434. 
3 Pro Rose. 26, 4 Orat. 258. ed. Lamb. 
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which he took care however to palliate, by observing, “ that 
through the multiplicity of Sylla’s affairs, who reigned as 
absolute on earth, as Jupiter did in heaven, it was not possible 
for him to know, and necessary even to connive at many 
things, which his favourites did against his will’. He would 
not complain,” he says, ‘‘in times like those, that an innocent 
man’s estate was exposed to public sale; for were it allowed to 
him to speak freely on that head, Roscius was not a person of 
such consequence, that he should make a particular complaint 
on his account; but he must insist upon it, that by the law of 
the aaa aeee itself, whether it was Flaccus’s, the interrex, 
or Sylla’s, the dictator, for he knew not which to call it, 
Roscius’s estate was not forfeited, nor liable to be sold?.” In 
the conclusion, he puts the judges in mind, “ that nothing was 
so much aimed at by the prosecutors in this trial, as, by the 
condemnation of Roscius, to gain a precedent for destroying 
the children of the paseabed: : he conjures them, therefore, 
by all the gods, not to be the authors of reviving a second pro- 
scription, more barbarous and cruel than the first: that the 
senate refused to bear any part in the first, lest it should be 
thought to be authorized by the public council: that it was 
their business by this sentence to put a stop to that spirit of 
cruelty, which then possessed the city, so pernicious to the 
Republic, and so contrary to the temper and character of their 
ancestors.” 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputation in his 
youth, so he reflects upon it with pleasure in old age, and 
recommends it to his son, as the surest way to true glory and 
authority in his country; to defend the innocent in distress, 
Svecially when they happened to be oppressed by the power 
of the great; as I have often done, says he, in other causes, 
but particularly in that of Roscius, against Sylla himself, in 
the height of his power*. <A noble lesson to all advocates, to 
apply their talents to the protection of innocence and injured 
virtue; and to make justice, not profit, the rule and end of 
their labours. 

Plutarch says, “ that presently after this trial, Cicero took 
occasion to travel abroad, on pretence of his health, but in 
reality to avoid the effects of Sylla’s displeasure ;” but there 
seems to be no ground for this notion: for Sylla’s revenge 
was now satiated, and his mind wholly bent on resteriag the 
public tranquillity ; and, it is evident, that Ciceré continued a 
year after this in Rome without any apprehension of danger, 





1 Pro Rose. 45. 2 Thid. 43, 
3 Ut nos et supe alias et adolescentes, contra L. Sulla dominantis opes, pro 8. Roscio 
Amerino fecimus; que, ut scis, cxstat Oratio. De Offic. 2. 1: 
12 
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engaged, as before, in the same task of pleading causes’; and 
in one especially, more obnoxious to Sylla’s resentment, even 
than that of Roscius; for in the case of a woman of Arretium, 
he defended the right of certain towns of Italy to the freedom 
of Rome, though Sylla himself had deprived them of it by an 
express law; maintaining it to be one of those natural rights 
which no law or power on earth could take from them: in 
which also he carried his point, in opposition to Cotta, an 
orator of the first character and abilities, who pleaded against 
him’. 

But we have a clear account from himself of the real motive 
of his journey: ‘ My body,” says he, ‘at this time was ex- 
ceedingly weak and emaciated; my neck long and small; 
which is a habit thought liable to great risk of life, if engaged 
in any fatigue or labour of the lungs; and it gave the greater 
alarm to those who had a regard for me, that I used to speak 
without any remission or variation, with the utmost stretch of 
my voice, and dary agitation of my body: when my friends 
therefore and physicians advised me to meddle no more with 
causes, I resolved to run any hazard, rather than quit the hopes 
of glory, which I proposed to myself from pleading ; but when 
I considered, that by managing my voice, and changing m 
way of speaking, I might Shot avoid all danger, and spea 
with more ease, I took a resolution of travelling into Aaa 
merely for an opportunity of correcting my manner of speak- 
ing: so that, after I had been two years at the bar, and 
nig bes a reputation in the Forum, I left Rome ’,” &c. 

e was twenty-eight years old when he set forward upon 
his travels to Greece and Asia; the fashionable tour of all 
those, who travelled either for curiosity or improvement: his 
first visit was to Athens, the capital seat of arts and sciences ; 
where, some writers tell us, that he spent three years *, though 
in truth it was but six months: he took up his quarters with 
Antiochus, the principal philosopher of the old academy; and, 
under this excellent master, renewed, he says, those studies 
which he had been fond of from his earliest youth. Here he 
met with his school-fellow, T. Pomponius, who from his love 
to Athens, and his spending a great part of his days in it, 
obtained the surname of Atticus*; and here they revived and 





1 Prima causa publica pro S. Roscio dicta—deinceps inde multe—itaque cum essem 
biennium versatus in causis. Brut. p. 434. 437. 

2 Populus Romanus, L. Sulla Dictatore ferente, comitiis centuriatis, municipiis civi- 
tatem ademit: ademit iisdem agros: de agris ratum est: fuit enim populi potestas: de 
civitate ne tamdiu quidem valuit, quamdiu illa Sullani temporis arma valuerunt. Atque 
ego hanc adolescentulus causam cum agerem, contra hominem disertissimum contradi- 
cente Cotta, ct Sulla vivo, judicatum est. Pro Dom. ad Pontif. 30. Pro Cecina. 

3 Brut. 437. 4 Eusebii Chron, 

& Pomponius—ita enim se Athenis collocavit, ut sit pane unus ex Atticis, et id etiam 

cognomine videatur habiturus. De Fin, 5. 2. 
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confirmed that memorable friendship, which subsisted between 
them through life, with so celebrated a constancy and affec- 
tion. Atticus, being an Epicurean, was often drawing Cicero 
from his host Antiochus to the conversation of Phedrus and 
old Zeno, the chief professors of that sect, in hopes of making 
him a convert; on which subject they used to have many dis- 
putes between themselves; but Cicero’s view in these visits 
was but to convince himself more effectually of the weakness 
of that doctrine, by observing how easily it might be confuted, 
when explained even by the ablest cecerers ‘. Yet he did not 
give himself up so entirely to philosophy, as to sy Sea his 
rhetorical exercises, which he performed still every day very 
diligently, with Demetrius the Syrian, an experienced master 
of the art of speaking ’. 

It was in this first journey to Athens, that he was initiated 
most probably into the Eleusinian mysteries: for though we 
have no account of the time, yet we cannot fix it better than 
in a voyage undertaken both for the improvement of his mind 
and body. The reverence with which he always speaks of 
these mysteries, and the hints that he has dropped of their end 
and use, seems to confirm what a very learned and ingenious 
writer has delivered of them, that they were contrived to 
inculcate the unity of God, and the immortality of the soul’. 
As for the first, after observing to Atticus, who was also one 
of the initiated, how the gods of the popular religions were all 
but deceased mortals, advanced from earth to heaven, he bids 
him remember the doctrine of the mysteries, in order to 
recollect the universality of that truth: and, as to the second, 
he declares his initiation to be in fact, what the name itself 
implied, a real beginning of life to him; as it taught the way, 
not only of living with greater pleasure, but of dying also with 
a better hope *. 





1 De Fin. 1. 5. De Nat. Deor. 1. 21. 

3 Eodem tamen tempore apud Demetrium Syrum, veterem et non ignobilem dicendi 
magistrum, studiose exerceri solebam. Brut, 437. 

3’ See Mr. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, Vol. I. 

4 Ipsi illi, majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis in ceelum profecti repe- 
rientur—reminiscere, quoniam es initiatus aus tradantur mysteriis; tum denique, quam 
hoc late pateat, intelliges. Tusc. Quest. 1,13. a 

Initiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera principia vite cognovimus; neque solum cum 
letitia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliore motiendi. De Leg. 2. 14. 

N. B. These mysteries were celebrated at stated scasons of the year, with solemn 
shows, and a great pomp of machinery, which drew a mighty goncourse to them from all 
countries. L. Crassus, the great orator, happened to ogme two days after they were 
over, and would gladly have leaden the magistrates tg renew them, but not being 
able to prevail, left the city in disgust *; which shows how cautious they were of making 
them too cheap, when they refused the sight of them out of the proper season, to one 
of the first senators of Rome. The shows are supposed to have exhibited a representa-. 


* Diutius cssem moratus, nisi Atheniensibus, quod mysteria non referrent, ad que 
biduo serius vencram, succensuissem. De Orat, 3.20. 
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From Athens he passed into Asia, where he gathered about. 
him all the principal orators of the country, who kept hasty” 
company through the rest of his voyage; and with whom le 
constantly exercised himself in every place, where he made 
any stay. ‘* The chief of them,” says he, “‘ was Menippus of 
Stratonica, the most eloquent of all the Asiatics; and if to be 
neither tedious, nor impertinent, be the characteristic of an 
Attic orator, he may justly be ranked in that class: Dionysius 
also of Magnesia, Aachylus of Cnidos, and Xenocles of Adra- 
myttus, were continually with me, who were reckoned the first 
rhetoricians of Asia: nor yet content with these, I went to 
Rhodes, and applied myself again to Molo, whom I had heard 
before at Rome; who was both an experienced pleader, and a 
fine writer, and particularly expert in observing the faults of 
his scholars, as well as in his method of teaching and improv- 
ing them: his greatest trouble with me was to restrain the 
exuberance of a juvenile imagination, always ready to overflow 
its banks, within its due and proper channel’. 

But as at Athens, where he employed himself chiefly in phi- 
losophy, he did not intermit his oratorical studies, so at Rhodes, 
where his chief study was oratory, he gave some share also of 
his time to philosophy with Posidonius, the most esteemed and 
learned stoic of that age; whom he often speaks of with 
honour, not only as his master, but as his friend’. It was his 





tion of Heaven, Hell, Elysium, Purgatory, and all] that related to the future state of the 
dead ; being contrived to inculcate more sensibly, and exemplify the doctrines delivered 
to the initiated : and as they were a proper subject for poetry, so they are frequently 
alluded to by the ancient poets. Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, begs of him, at 
the request of Chilius, an eminent poet of that age, to send them a relation of the Eleu- 
sinian rites, which were designed probably for an episode or embellishment to some of 
Chilius’s works *. This confirms also the probability of that ingenious comment, which 
the same excellent writer has given on the sixth book of the ASneid, where Virgil, as he 
observes, in describing the descent into hell, is but tracing out, in their genuine order, 
the several scenes of the Eleusinian shows t. . 

1 Brut. 437. 

2 He mentions a story of this Posidonius, which Pompey often used to tell; that 
after the Mithridatic war, as he was returning from Syria towards Rome, he called at 
Rhodes on purpose to hear him; but being informed, on his arrival there, that he was 
extremely ill of the gout, he had a mind however to see him ; and in his visit when, after 
the first compliments, he began to express his concern for finding him so ill, that he 
could not have the pleasure to hear him, ‘‘ But you can hear me,” replied Posidonius, 
‘nor shall it be said, that, on account of any bodily pain, I suffered so great a man to 
come to me in vain.” Upon which he saterad presently into an argument, as he lay upon 
his bed, and maintained, with great eloquence, that nothing was really good, but what 
was honest: and being all the while in exquisite torture, he often cried out “ O pain, 
thou shalt never gain thy point; for be as vexatious as thou wilt, I will never own thee 
to be anevil.”” This was the perfection of stoical heroism, to defy sense and nature to 
the last: while another poor stoic, Dionysius, a scholar of Zeno, the founder of the sec 
when, by the torture of the stone, he was forced to confess, that what his master h 
bers him was false, and that he felt pain to be an evil, is treated by all their writers as 
a poltroon and base deserter. Which shews that all their boasted firmness was owing 
rather to a false notion of honour and reputation, than to any real principle or conviction 
of reason. Nat. Deor. 2. 24. De Fin. 5. 31. 


* Chilius te rogat, et ego ejus rogatu, EvuoAmisav warpid, Ad Att. 1. 9. 
+ See Div. Legat. of Moses, p. 182. 
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" *¢ constant care, that the progress of his knowledge should keep 

" pace with the improvement of his eloquence ;: he considered 
the one as the foundation of the other, and thought it in vain to 
acquire ornaments, before he had provided necessary furniture ; 
he declaimed here in Greek, because Molo did not understand 
Latin ; and, upon ending his declamation, while the rest of the 
company were lavish of their praises, Molo, instead of paying 
any compliment, sat silent a considerable time, till observing 
Cicero somewhat disturbed at it, he said, *‘ As for you, Cicero, 
I praise and admire you, but pity the fortune oe Greece, to 
see arts and eloquence, the only ornaments which were left to 
her, transplanted by you to Rome’.” Having thus finished 
the circuit of his travels, he came back again to Italy, after an 
excursion of two years, extremely improved, and changed as 
it were into a new man: the vehemence of his voice and action 
was moderated; the redundancy of his style and fancy cor- 
rected; his lungs sivcngthenied: and his whole constitution 
confirmed ’. 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only scheme and 
pattern of travelling from which any real benefit is to be 
expected: he did not stir abroad, till he had completed his 
education at home; for nothing can be more pernicious to a 
nation, than the necessity of a foreign one; and after he had 
acquired in his Own country whatever was proper to form a 
worthy citizen and magistrate of Rome, he went, confirmed by 
a maturity of age and reason against the impressions of vice, 
not so much to learn, as to polish what he had learnt, by visit- 
ing those places where arts and sciences flourished in their 
greatest perfection. In a tour the most delightful of the 
world, he saw every thing that could entertain a curious tra- 
veller, yet staid no where any longer than his benefit, not his 
sealed detained him. By his previous knowledge of the 
aws of Rome, he was able to compare them with those of 
other cities, and to bring back with him whatever he found 
useful, either to his country or to himself. He was lodged, 
wherever he came, in the houses of the great and the eminent; 
not so much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtus, 
knowledge, and learning; men honoured and reverenced’ in 
their several cities, as the principal patriots, orators, and:philo- 
sophers, of the age: these he fale the constant companions 
of his travels; that he might not lose the opportunity, even on 
the road, of profiting by their advice and experience; and, 
from such a voyage, it 1s no wonder, that he brought back 
ut accomplishment, which could improve and adorn a man 
of sense. ? 


ce erent rn te a tte 


1 Plut. Life of Cic. , 27 Brut. 438. 
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Pompey returned about this time victorious from Afric; 
where ‘p i greatly enlarged the bourtds of the empire, by 
the conquest and addition of many new countries to the 
Roman dominion. He was received with great marks of 
respect by the dictator, Sylla, who went out to meet him at 
the head of the nobility, and saluted him by the title of Mag- 
nus, or the Great; which, from that authority, was ever after 

iven to him by all people. But his demand of a triumph 
fig usted both Sylla and the senate; who thought it too 
aanbisions in one, who had passed through none of the public 
offices, nor was of age to be a senator, to aspire to an honour, 
which had never been granted, except to consuls or pretors: 
but Pompey, insisting on his demand, extorted Sylla’s consent, 
and was the first whose triumphal car is said to have been 
drawn by elephants, and the only one of the equestrian order 
who had ever triumphed; which gave an unusual joy to the 
peor to see a man of their own body obtain so signal an 

onour; and much more, to see him descend again from it to 
his old rank and private condition among the knights ?. 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had acquired the 
surname of the Great J. Ceesar, about six years younger, was 
giving proofs likewise of his military genius, and serving as 
a volunteer at thg siege of Mitylene ; a splendid and flourish- 
ing city of Lesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the late 
war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. Aquilius, a 
person of consular dignity, who had been sent ambassador to 
that king, and, after the defeat of the Roman army, had taken 
refuge in Mitylene, as in a place of the greatest security. 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the last indignity ; 
carrying him about in triumph, mounted upon an ass, and 
erage Miia to proclaim every where aloud, that he was Aqui- 
lius, who had been the chief cause of the war. But the town 
now paid dear for that treachery, being taken by storm, and 
almost demolished, by Q. Thermus: though Pompey restored 
it afterwards to its former beauty and liberty, at the request 
of his favourite freedman, Theophanes. In this siege Cesar 
obtained the honour of a civic crown; which, though made 
only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the most reputable badge 
of martial virtue; and never bestowed, but for saving the life 
of a citizen, and killing, at the same time, an enemy ’. 





1 Bellum in Africa maximum confecit, victorem exercitum deportavit. Quid vero 
tam inauditum, quam Equitem Rom. triumphare? Pro Leg. Man. 2]. Africa vero 
tota subacta—Magnique nomine, spolio inde capto, Eques Romanus, id quod antea nemo, 
curru triumphali invectus est. [Plin. Hist. Nat. 7. 26.) Rome primum juncti 
elephantes subiére currum Pompeii Magni, Africano triumpho. Ib, 8. 2. Plut. in 


Pomp. 
2 Suid Mitylenz? que certe vestre, Quirites, belli lege, et victorie jure facte 
sunt: Urbs et natura et situ, et descriptione edificiorum et pulchritudine imprimis no- 
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Sylla died while Cicero was at Athens, after he had laid 
down his dictatorship, and restored liberty to the Republic, 
and, with an uncommon greatness of mind, lived many months 
as a private senator, and with perfect security, in that city 
where he had exercised the most bloody tyranny : but nothing 
was thought to be greater in his character, than that, during 
the three years, in which the Marians were masters of Italy, 
he neither dissembled his resolution of pursuing them by arms, 
nor neglected the war which he had upon his hands; but 
thought it his duty first to chastise a foreign enemy, before he 
took his revenge upon citizens’. His family was noble and 

atrician, Sich yet, through the indolency of his ancestors, 
had made no figure in the republic for many generations, and 
was almost ane into obscurity, till he produced it again into 
light, by aspiring to the honours of the state. He was a lover 
and patron of polite letters, having been carefully instituted 
himself in all the learning of Greece and Rome; but, from a 
peculiar galety of temper, and fondness for the company of 
mimics and players, was drawn, when young, into a life of 
luxury and pleasure; so that, when he was sent questor to 
Marius in the Jugurthine war, Marius complained, that, in so 
rough and desperate a service, chance had given him so soft 
and delicate a questor. But whether roused by the example, 
or stung by the reproach of his general, he behaved himself in 
that charge with the greatest vigour and courage, suffering 
no man to outdo him in any part of military duty or labour, 
making himself equal and familiar even to the lowest of the 
soldiers, and obliging them all by his good offices and his 
money ; so that he soon si aa the favour of the army, with 
the character of a brave and skilful commander ; and lived to 
drive Marius himself, banished and proscribed, into that very 
province, where he had been contemned by him at first as his 

uestor*. He had a wonderful faculty of concealing his pas- 
sions and purposes, and was so different from himself in dif- 
ferent circumstances, that he seemed as it were to be two men 
in one: no man was ever more mild and moderate before 





bilis. [De Leg. Agrar. 2. 16.] A Thermo in expugnatione Mitylenarum corona civica 
donatus est. [Sueton. J. Cas. 2.) Hine civice corone, militum virtutis insigne claris- 
simum, Plin. Hist. Nat. 16.4. Vell. Pat.2.18. Vid. Appian. Bell. Mithrid. p. 184. 
Val. Max. 9. 13. 

' Vix quidquam in Sylle operibus clarius duxerim, quam quod, cum per triennium 
Cinnane Marianmque partes Italiam obsiderent, neque illaturum se bellum eis dissimu- 
lavit, nec quod erat in manibus omisit ; existimavitque ante frangendum hostem, quam 
ulciscendum civem. Vell. Pat. 2, 24. 

2 Gentis Patricie nobilis fuit; familia prope jam extincta majorum ignavia: litte- 
ris Grecis atque Latinis juxta atque doctissime eruditus.—{Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. 95.) 
Usque ad Quasture sus comitia, vitam libidine, vino, ludicre artis amore, inquinatam 
perduxit. Quapropter C. Marium consulem moleste tulisse traditur, quod sibi, asper- 
Hark uy ier as gerenti, tam delicatus Questor sorte obvenisset, &c. [Val. Max. 

. 9. ust, ib. 
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victory; none more bloody and cruel after it’. In war he 

ractised the same art, that he had seen so successful to 
Marius, of raising a kind of enthusiasm and contempt of danger 
in his army, by the forgery of auspices and Divine admoni- 
tions: for which end he carried always about with him a little 
statue of Apollo taken from the temple of Delphi; and when- 
ever he had resolved to give battle, used to embrace it in sight 
of the soldiers, and beg the speedy confirmation of its promises 
to him’. From an cntemuped course of success and pros- 
perity, he assumed a surname, unknown before to the Romans, | 
of Felix, or the Fortunate; and would have been fortunate 
indeed, says Velleius, if his life had ended with his victories *. 
—Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the blood and op- 
pression of his country; for which posterity would think him 
more unfortunate, even than those whom he had put to death *. 
He had one felicity, however, peculiar to himself, of being the 
only man in history, in whom the odium of the most barba- 
rous cruelties was extinguished by the glory of his great acts. 
Cicero, though he hada good opinion of his cause, yet detested 
the inhumanity of his victory, and never speaks of him with 
respect, nor of his government but as a proper tyranny; 
calling him a master of three most pestilent vices, luxury, 
avarice, cruelty *. He was the first of his family, whose dead 
body was burnt: for having ordered Marius’s remains to be 
taken out of his grave, and thrown into the river Anio, he was 
apprehensive of the same insult upon his own, if left to the 
usual way of burial®. A little before his death he made his 
own epitaph, the sum of which was, “that no man had ever 
ae beyond him in doing good to his friends, or hurt to 


is enemies ’.” 


ae oe 





1 Ad simulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incredibilis—[Sallust. ib.] que tam diversa, 
tamque inter se contraria, si quis apud animum suum expendere velit, duos in uno ho- 
mine Syllas fuisse crediderit. [Val. Max. 6.9.] Adeo enim Sylla fuit dissimilis bel- 
lator ac victor, ut dum vincit justissimo lenior, post victoriam audito fuerit crudelior 
a a sue homine duplicis ac diversissimi animi conspiceretur exemplum. Vell. 

at. 2. Zo. 

? Quoties prelium committere destinabat, parvum Apollinis signum Delphis subla- 
ae ae vectu militum complexus, orabat, uti promissa maturaret. Val. Max. 1.2. 

e Div. 1. 33. 

? Quod quidem usurpasset justissime, si eundem et vincendi et vivendi finem habuis- 
set. Vell. Pat. 2. 27. 

4 Unus hominum ad hoc evi Felicis sibi cognomen asseruit, civili nempe sanguine, ac 
patrie oppugnatione adoptatum, &c. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7. 43. 

5 Qui trium pestiferorum vitiorum, luxurie, avaritie, crudelitatis magister fuit. De 
Fin. 3. 22. de Offic. 2. 8, 

6 Quod haud scio an timens suo corpori, primus e Patriciis Corneliis igne voluit cre- 
mari. De Leg. 2.22. Val. Max. 9. 2. 

7 Plut. in Sylla. 

The following votive inscription was found in Italy, in the year 1723, near Cicero’s 
Arpinum, between Atina and Soro, which had been dedicated probably by Sylla, about 
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As soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissensions, that had 
been smothered awhile by the terror of his power, burst out 
again into a flame between the two factions, pipeares seve- 
rally by the two consuls, Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus, who 
were wholly opposite to each other in party and politics.— 
Lepidus resolved, at all adventures, to rescind the acts of 
Sylla, and recall the exiled Marians; and began openly to 
solicit the people to support him in that resolution: but his 
attempt, though plausible, was factious and unseasonable, 
tending to overturn the present settlement of the Republic, 
which, after its late wounds and loss of civil blood, wanted 
nothing so much as rest and quiet, to recover a tolerable de- 
gree of strength. Catulus’s father, the ablest statesman of his 
time, and the chief assertor of the aristocratical interest, had 
been condemned to die by Marius: the son, therefore, who 
inherited his virtue, as well as principles, and was confirmed in 
them by a resentment of that injury, vigorously opposed and 
effectually disappointed all the designs of his colleague ; who, 
finding himself unable to gain his end without recurring to 
arms, retired to his government of Gaul, with intent to raise 
a force sufficient to subdue all opposition: where the fame of 
his levies and military preparations gave such umbrage to the 
senate, that they soon abrogated his command. Upon this he 
came forward into Italy, at the head of a great army, and 
having possessed himself of Etruria without opposition, 
marched in an hostile manner towards the city, to the demand 
of a second consulship. He had with him several of the chief 
magistrates, and the good wishes of all the tribunes, and hoped, 
by the authority of the Marian cause, which was always fa- 
voured by the populace, to advance himself into Sylla’s place, 
and usurp the sovereign power of Rome. Catulus, in the 
mean time, upon the expiration of his office, was invested with 
proconsular authority, and charged with the defence of the 
government: and Pompey, also, by a decree of the senate, 
was joined with him in the same commission; who having 
united their forces before Lepidus could reach the city, came 
to an engagement with him near the Milvian bridge, within 
aimile or two from the walls, where they totally routed and 
dispersed his whole army. But the Cisalpine Gaul, being still 
in the possession of his lieutenant, M. Brutus, the father of 





the time of his assuming the surname of Felix, soon after his first success, and defeat of 
the chiefs who were in arms against him ot memes 
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him who afterwards killed Cassar, Pompey marched forward to 
reduce that province: where Brutus, after sustaining a siege 
in Modena, surrendered himself into his hands; but being 
conducted, as he desired, by a guard of horse to a certain vil- 
lage upon the Po, he was there killed by Pompey’s orders. 
This act was censured as cruel and unjust, and Pompey gene- 
rally blamed for killing a man of the first quality, who had 
surrendered himself voluntarily, and on the condition of his 
life: but he acted, probably, by the advice of Catulus, in 
laying hold of the pretext of Brutus’s treason, to destroy a 
man, who, from his rank and authority, might have been a 
dangerous head to the Marian party, and capable of disturbing 
that aristocracy, which Sylla had established, and which the 
senate, and all the better sort were very desirous to maintain. 
Lepidus escaped into Sardinia, where he died soon after of 
grief, to see his hopes and fortunes so miserably blasted: and 
thus ended the civil war of Lepidus, as the Roman writers 
call it, which, though but short-lived, was thought consider- 
able enough by Sallust to be made the subject of a distinct 
history, of which several fragments are still mae Z 

As Cicero was returning from his travels towards Rome, full 
of hopes and aspiring thoughts, his ambition was checked, as 
Plutarch tells us, by the Delphic oracle ; for, upon consulting 
Apollo, by what means he might arrive at the height of glory, 
he was answered, “ by making his own genius, and not the 
opinion of the people, the guide of his life ;” upon which he 
carried himself after his return with great caution, and was 
very shy of pretending to public honours. But though the 
rule be very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, and had 
spent too much of his time with philosophers, to fetch it from 
an oracle, which, according to his own account, had been in 
the utmost contempt for many ages, and was considered by all 
men of sense as a mere imposture’. But if he really went 
to Delphi, of which we have not the least hint in any of his 
writings, we must impute it to the same motive that draws 
so many travellers at this day to the holy house of Loretto; 
the curiosity of seeing a place so celebrated through the world 
for its sanctity and riches. After his return, however, he was 
so far from observing that caution which Plutarch speaks of, 





1 M. Lepido, Q. Catulo Coss. civile bellum pane citius oppressum est, quam inciperet 
—fax illius motus ab ipso Syllx rogo exarsit. Cupidus namque rerum novarum 
insolentiam Lepidus, acta tanti viri rescindere parabat, nec immerito, si tamen posset sine 
magna clade Reipub. &c. Flor. 3. 27. Vid. Phut. in Pomp. Appian. 1. 1. 416. Sallust. 
ah eacaty Hist.1.}]. Wal. Max. 6. 2. Pigh. Annal. A. . 676. 

f ve temporibus jam Apollo versus facere desierat—cur isto modo jam oracula 
non eduntur, non modo nostra tate, eed jam diu, ut modo nihil possit esse contemp- 
tius? Quomodo autem ista vis evanuit ? an postquam homines minus creduli esse ca- 
perunt ? De Div. 2. 56, 57. 
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that he freely and forwardly resumed his former employment 
of pleading; and after one year more spent at the bar, obtained 
in the next the dignity of queestor. | 
Among the causes which he pleaded before his queestorship 
was that of the famous comedian Roseius, whom a singular 
merit in his art had recommended to the familiarity and friend- ’ 
ship of the greatest men in Rome’. The cause was this: 
one Fannius had made over to Roscius a young slave, to be 
formed by him to the stage, on condition of a partnership in 
the profits which the slave should acquire by acting: the slave 
was afterwards killed, and Roscius prosecuted the murderer 
for damages, and obtained, by a composition, a little farm worth 
about eight hundred pounds, for his particular share: Fannius 
also ed separately and was ipnosed to have gained as much; 
but, pretending to have recovered nothing, sued Roscius for the 
moiety of what he had received. One cannot but observe, 
from Cicero’s pleading, the wonderful esteem and reputation 
in which Roscius then flourished, of whom he draws a very 
amiable picture. ‘Has Roscius, then,” says he, ‘defrauded 
his partner? Can such a stain stick upon such a man? who, 
I speak it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, more 
veracity than experience: whom the people of Rome know to 
be a better man than he is an actor; and while he makes the 
first figure on the stage for his art, is worthy of the senate for 
his virtue’.” In another place he says of him, “that he was 
such an artist, as to seem the only one fit to come upon the 
stage ; yet such a man, as to seem the only one unfit to come 
upon it at all°: and that his action was so perfect and admi- 
rable, that when a man excelled in any other profession, it was 
grown into a proverb to call him a Roscius‘.” His daily pay 
for acting is said to have been about thirty pounds sterling °*. 
Pliny computes his yearly profit at four thousand pounds °; 
but Cicero seems to rate it at five thousand. He was gene- 
rous, benevolent, and a contemner of money; and after he 
had raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his pains to 
the public for many years without any pay: whence Cicero 
urges it as incredible. that he, who in ten years past might 
honestly have gained fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, 








1 Nec vulgi tantum favorem, verum etiam principym familiaritates amplexus eat. 
Val. Max. 8 7. 

2 Quem pop. Rom. meliorem virum, quam histrionem esse arbitratur; qui ita dig- 
‘nissimus est scena, propter artificium, ut dignissimus sit curia, propter abstinentiam. 
Pro Q. Rose. 6. 

3 Pro Quinct, 25. 
is in quo quisque artificio excelleret, is in suo genere Roscius diceretur. De 

rat. 1. 28. 

. 4 x mercedem diurnam de publico mille denarios solus acceperit. Macrob, Saturn. 


6 HS, quingenta annua meritasse prodatur. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7. 39. 
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should be tempted to commit a fraud for the paltry sum of 
four hundred °. 

At the time of Cicero’s return from Greece, there reigned 
in the Forum two orators of noble birth and great authority, 
. Cotta and Hortensius, whose glory safleined him with an 
emulation of their virtues. Cotta’s way of speaking was calm 
and easy, flowing with great elegance and propriety of diction: 
Hortensius’s sprightly, elevated, and warming both by his 
words and actions; who being the nearer to him in age, about 
eight years older, and excelling in his own taste and manner, 
was considered by him more particularly as his pattern, or 
competitor rather, in glory *. The business of pleading, 
though a profession of all others the most laborious, yet was 
not mercenary, or undertaken for any pay; for it was illegal 
to take money, or to accept even a present for it: but the 
richest, the greatest, and the noblest of Rome freely offered 
their talents to the service of their citizens, as the common 

uardians and protectors of the innocent and distressed °. 

his was a constitution as old as Romulus, who assigned the 
patronage of the people to the patricians or senators, without fee 
or reward: but, in succeeding ages, when, through the avarice 
of the nobles, it was become a custom for all eats to make 
annual presents to their patrons, by which the body of the citi- 
zens was made tributary as it were to the senate, M. Cincius, 
a tribune, published a law, prohibiting all senators to take 
money or gifts on any account, and especially for pleading 
causes. In the contest about this law, Cicero mentions a 
smart reply made by the tribune to C. Cento, one of the 
orators who opposed it; for when Cento asked him, with some 
scorn, “ What is it, my little Cincius, that you are making all 
this stir about °” Cincius replied, “ that you, Caius, may pay 
for what you use *.” We must not imagine, however, that this 
generosity of the great was wholly disinterested, or without 
any expectation of fruit; for it brought the noblest which a 


a ee aia his annjs proximis HS. sexagies honestissime consequi potuit: noluit. Pro 
osc. 8. 

? Duo tum excellebant oratores, qui me imitandi cupiditate incitarent, Cotta ct 
Hortensius, &c. Brut. 440. 

3 Diserti igitur hominis, et facile laborantis, quodque in patriis est moribus, multorum 
en oe nen gravate et gratuito defendentis, beneficia et patrocinia late patent. Deo 

c. 2. 19, 

4 Quid legem Cinciam de donis et muneribus, nisi quia vectigalis jam et stipendiaria 
plebs esse senatui coeperat? [Liv. 34. 4.) Consurgunt Patres legemque Cinciam fla- 
gitant, qua cavetur antiquitus, ne quis ob causam orandam pecuniam donumve accipiat, 
{Tacit. Annal. 11.5.) M. Cincius, quo die legem de donis et muneribus tulit, eum C. 
Cento prodiisset, et satis contumeliose, quid fers Cinciole? quesisset; ut emas, inquit, 
Cai, si uti velis, Cic. de Orat. 2. 71. 

This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 549, and recommended to the people, 
as Cicero tells us, by Q. Fabius Maximus, in the extremity of his age. De Senect. 4. 
Vid. Pigh. Annal. tom. 2. p. 218. 
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liberal mind could receive, the fruit of praise and honour from 
the public voice of their country ; it was the proper instrument 
of their ambition, and the sure means of advancing them to 
the first dignities of the state; they gave their labours to the 
people, and the people repaid them with the honours and pre- 
ferments which they had the power to bestow : this was a wise 
and happy constitution, where, by a necessary connexion be- 
tween virtue and honour, they served mutually to produce 
and perpetuate each other; where the atl of enous 
excited merit, and merit never failed to procure honours; the 
only policy which can make a nation great and prosperous. 
Thus the three orators just mentioned, according to the 
custom and constitution of Rome, were all severally employed 
this summer in suing for the different offices, to ee their 
different age and rank gave them aright to pretend; Cotta 
for the consulship, Hortensius the zdileship, Cicero the ques- 
torship ; in which they all succeeded: and Cicero especially 
had the honour to be chosen the first of all his competitors by 
the unanimous suffrage of the tribes; and in the first year in 
which he was capable of it by law, the thirty-first of his age 1. 
The questors were the general receivers or treasurers of the 
Republic; whose number had been gradually enlarged with 
the bounds and revenues of the empire from two to twenty, as 
it now stood from the last regulation of Sylla. They were 
sent annually into the several provinces, one with every pro- 
consul or governor, to whom they were next in authority, and 
had the proper equipage of magistrates, the lictors carrying 
the fasces before them: which was not, however, allowed to 
them at Rome. Lesides the care of the revenues, it was their 
business also to provide corn and all sorts of grain, for the use 
of the armies abroad, and the public consumption at home. 
This was the first step in the legal ascent and gradation of 
public honours, which gave an immediate right to the senate, 
and after the expiration of the office, an actual admission into 
it during life: and though, strictly speaking, none were held 
to be complete senators, till they were enrolled at the next 
lustrum in the list of the censors, yet that was only a matter of 
form, and what could not be denied to them, unless for the 
charge and notoriety of some crime, for which every other 
senator was equally liable to be degraded. These questors, 
therefore, chosen annually by the people, were the regular 
and ordinary supply of the vacancies of the senate, which 
consisted, at this time, of about five hundred: by which ex- 
cellent institution, the way to the highest order of the state 





1 Me cum questorem in primis—cunctis suffragiis populus Romanus faciebat. In 
Pis. 1. Brut. 440. 
12 
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was laid open to the virtue and industry of every private 
citizen; and the dignity of this sovereign council maintained 
by a succession of members, whose distinguished merit had 
first recommended them to the notice and favour of their 
country’. 

The consuls of this year were Cn. Octavius and C. Scribo- 
nius Curio; the first was Cicero’s particular friend, a person 
of singular humanity and benevolence, but cruelly afflicted 
with the gout; whom Cicero therefore i a as an example 
against the Epicureans, to shew, that a life supported by in- 
nocence could not be made miserable by pain. ‘The second 
was a professed orator, or pleader at the bar, where he sus- 
tained some credit, without any other accomplishment of art 
or nature, than a certain purity and splendour of language, 
derived from the institution of a father who was esteemed for 
his eloquence: his action was vehement, with so absurd a 
manner of waving his body from one side to the other, as to 
give occasion to a jest upon him, that he had learned to speak 
ina boat. ‘They were both of them, however, good magis- 
trates; such as the present state of the Republic required; 
firm to the interests of the senate, and the late establishment 
made by Sylla, which the tribunes were labouring by all their 
arts to overthrow. These consuls, therefore, were called 
before the people by Sicinius, a bold and factions tribune, to 
declare their opinion about the revocation of Sylla’s acts, and 
the restoration of the tribunician power, which was now the 
only question that engaged the zeal and attention of the city : 
Curio spoke much against it with his usual vehemence and 
agitation of body; while Octavius sat by, crippled with the 
gout, and wrapped up in plaisters and ointments. When Curio 
had done, the tribune, a man of humourous wit, told Octavius, 





1 Quastura, primus gradus honoris—{In Verr. Acc. ]. 4.] Populum Romanum, 
cujus honoribus in amplissimo concilio, et in altissimo gradu dignitatis, atque in hac 
omnium terrarum arce collocati sumus. [Post red. ad Sen. 1.] Ita magistratus annuos 
creaverunt, ut concilium senatus reip. proponerent sempiternum ; deligerentur autem in 
id concilum ab universo populo, aditusque in illum summum ordinem omnium civium 
industriz ac virtuti pateret. Pro Sext. 65. 

This account of the manner of filling up the senate ts confirmed by many other pas- 
sages of Cicero’s works: for example ; when Ciccro was elected adile, the next supcrior 
magistrate to the questor, and before his entrance into that office, he took a journey into 
Sicily, to collect evidence against Verres ; in the account of which voyage, he says, that 
he went ut his own charges, though a senator, into that province, where he had before 
been quwstor. [In Verr. 1. 1.6.] Again; when the government of Cilicia was allotted 
to him, he begged of young Curio, as he did of all his friends in the senate, not to 
suffer it to be prolonged to him beyond the year. In his absence, Curio, who, before, 
had been only questor, was elected tribune; upon which, Cicero, in a congratulatory 
letter to him on that promotion, taking occasion to renew his former request, says, that 
he asked it of him belie as of a senator of the noblest birth, and a youth of the greatest 
interest ; but now of a tribune of the people, who had the power to grant him what he 
asked. Epist. Fam. 2. 7. 

2 De Fin. 2, 28, 
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that he could never make amends to his colleague for the 
serviee of that day; for if he had not taken such pains to beat 
away the flies, they would certainly have devoured him’. But 
while Sicinius was pursuing his seditious practices, and using 
all endeavours to excite the people to some violence against 
the senate, he was killed by the management of Curio, in a 
tumult of his own raising ’. 

We have no account of the precise time of Cicero’s mar- 
riage; which was celebrated most probably in the end of the 
pene year, immediately after his return to Rome, when 

e was about thirty years old: it cannot be placed later, 
because his daughter was married the year before his consul- 
ship, at the age only of thirteen; though we suppose her to 
be born this year on the fifth of August, which is mentioned 
to be her birth-day*. Nor is there any thing certain delivered 
of the family ee condition of his wife Terentia; yet from 
her name, her great fortune, and her sister Fabia’s being one 
of the vestal virgins‘, we may conclude, that she was nobly 
descended. This year, therefore, was particularly fortunate 
to him, as it brought an increase, not only of issue, but of 
dignity into his family, by raising it from the equestrian to the 
senatorian rank; and, by this early taste of popular favour, 
gave hima sure presage of his future advancement to the 
superior honours of the Republic. 


SECTION II. 


THE provinces of the questors being distributed to them 
always by lot, the island of Sicily happened to fall to Cicero’s 
share *®. This was the first country, which, after the reduction 
of Italy, became a prey to the power of Rome‘, and was then 
thought considerable enough to be divided into two provinces, 
of Lilybeum and Syracuse; the former of which was allotted 
to Cicero: for though they were both. united at this time 








! Curio copia nonnulla verborum, nullo alio bono, tenuit oratorum locum. [Brut. 
350. it. 323.] Motus erat is, quem C. Julius in perpetuum notavit, cum ex eo, in 
utramque partem toto corpore vacillante, quesivit, quis loqueretur e lintre 
Nunquam, inquit, Octavi, college tuo gratiam referes; qui nisi se suo more jactavisset, 
hodie te istic musce comedissent. Ibid. 324. 

? Vid. Sallust. Fragm. Hist. 1. 3, Orat. Macri, Pigh. Ann. 677. 

3 Nonis Sextil.ad Att. 4. 1. _w 4 Ascon. Orat. in Tog. cand. 

§ Me questorem Siciliensis excepit annus. Brut. 440. 

6 Prima omnium, id quod ornamentum Imperii est, provincia est appellata. In 


Verr. 1. 3.1. 
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under one pretor, or supreme governor, S. Peduczus, yet they 
continued still to have, each of” them, a distinct questor’. He 
received this office not asa gift, but a trust; and considered 
it, he says, as a public theatre, in which the eyes of the world 
were turned upon him; and, that he might act his part with the 
greater credit, resolved to devote his whole attention to it, and 
to deny himself every pleasure, every gratification of his appe- 
tites, even the most innocent and natural, which could obstruct 
the laudable discharge of it. 

Sicily was usually called the granary of the Republic *; and 
the quzestor’s chief employment in it was, to supply corn and 
provisions for the use of the city: but there happening to be a 
peculiar scarcity this year at Rome, it made the people very 
clamorous, and gave the tribunes an opportunity of inflaming 
them the more easily, by charging it to the loss of the tribunician 
power, and their being left a prey by that means to the oppres- 
sions of the great*. It was necessary, therefore, to the public 
quiet, to send out large and speedy supplies from Sicih » by 
which the island was like to be drained; so that Cicero tad a 
difficult task to furnish what was sufficient for the demands of 
the city, without being grievous at the same time to the poor 
natives; yet he managed the matter with so much prudence 
and address, that he made very great exportations, without 
any burden upon the province ; shewing great courtesy all the 
while to the dealers, justice to the merchants, generosity to 
the inhabitants, humanity to the allies: and, in short, doing 
all manner of good offices to every body, by which he gained 
the love and admiration of all the Sicilians, who decreed 
eee honours to him, at his departure, than they had ever 

ecreed before to any of their chief governors *. During his 
residence in the country, several young Romans of quality, 
who served in the army, having committed some great disorder 
and offence against martial discipline, ran away to Rome for 
fear of punishment; where, being seized by the magistrates, 
they were sent back to be tried before the pretor in Sicily: 
but Cicero undertook their defence, and pleaded for them so 
well, that he got them all acquitted®; and by that means 
obliged many considerable families of the city. 
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' Queestores utriusque provincie, qui isto pretore fuerunt. Ib. 4. 

2 Ita queestor sum factus, ut mihi honorem illum non solum datum, sed etiam credi- 
tum, ut me quaesturamque meam quasi in aliquo terrarum orbis theatro versari existi- 
marem; ut omnia semper qu jucunda videntur esse, non modo his extraordinariis cupi- 
ditatibus, sed etiam ipsi natura ac necessitati denegarem. In Verr. 1. 5. 14. 

3 Ille M. Cato sapiens, cellam penariam Reipublice, nutricem plebis Romane Sici- 
liam nominavit. In Verr. 1. 2. 2. 

4 Vid. Orat. Cotte in fragment. Sallust. 

5 Frumenti in summa caritate maximum numerum miseram : negociatoribus comis, 
mercatoribus justus, municipibus liberalis, sociis abstinens, omnibus eram visus in omni 
officio diligentissimus : excogitati quidam erant a Siculis honores in me inauditi. Pro 
Planc. 26. 6 Plutarch’s Life of Cic. 
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In the hours of leisure from his provincial affairs, he em- 
ployed himself very diligently, as he used to do at Rome, in 
is rhetorical studies; agreeably to the rule which he con- 
stantly inculcates, never to let one day pass without some ex- 
ercise of that kind: so that, on his return from Sicily, his 
oratorical talents were, according to his own judgment, in their 
full perfection and maturity’. The country itself, famous of 
old for its school of eloquence, might afford a particular invita- 
tion to the revival of those studies: for the Sicilians, as he 
tells us, being a sharp and litigious people, and after the expul- 
sion of their tyrants, having many controversies among them- 
selves about property, hick required much pleading, were the 
first who invented rules, and taught an art of speaking, of 
which Corax and Tysias were the first professors; an art 
which, above all others, owes its birth to liberty, and can never 
flourish but in a free air’. 

Before he left Sicily, he made the tour of the island, to see 
every thing in it that was curious, and especially the city of 
Syracuse, which had always made the principal figure in its 
history. Here his first request to the magistrates, who were 
shewing him the curiosities of the place, was, to let him see the 
tomb of Archimedes, whose name had done so much honour to 
it; but, to his surprise, he perceived that they knew nothing 
at all of the matter, and even denied that there was any such 
tomb remaining: yet, as he was assured of it beyond all 
doubt, by the concurrent testimony of writers, and remem- 
bered the verses inscribed, and that there was a sphere with a 
cylinder engraved on some part of it, he would not be dissuaded 
from the pains of searching it out. When they had carried 
him therefore to the gate, where the greatest number of their 
old sepulchres stood, he observed, in a spot overgrown with 
shrubs and briars, a small column, whose head just appeared 
above the bushes, with a figure of the sphere and cylinder 
upon it; this, he presently told the company, was the thing 
that they were looking for; and sending in some men to clear 
the ground of the brambles and rubbish, he found the inscrip- 
tion also which he expected, though the latter part of all the 
verses was effaced. ‘ Thus,” says he, ‘one of the noblest 
cities of Greece, and once likewise the most learned, had 
known nothing of the monument of its most deserving and 





* Jam videbatur illud in me, quicquid esset, esse perfectum, et habere maturitatem 
quandam suam. Brut, 440. 

* Cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis res private longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur 
tum primum, quod essct acuta illa gens ct controversa natura, artem et pracepta Sicu- 
los Coracem et Tysiam conscripsisse. Brut.75. Hec una resin omni libero populo 
ay aR a pacatis tranquillisque civitatibus semper floruit, semperque dominata est. 





ingenious citizen, if it had not been discovered to them by a 
native of Arpinum’?.” At the expiration of his year, he took 
leave of the Eicilians by a kind and affectionate speech, assur- 
ing them of his protection in all their affairs at Rome; in 
which he was as good as his word, and continued ever after 
their constant patron, to the great benefit and advantage of the 
province. : 

He came away extremely ‘pone with the success of his 
administration ; and flattering himself, that all Rome was cele- 
brating his praises, and that the people would readily grant 
him every thing that he desired: in which imagination he 
landed at Puteoli, a considerable port adjoining to Bais, the 
chief seat of pleasure in Italy, where there was a perpetual 
resort of all the rich and the great, as well for the delights 
of its situation, as the use of its baths and hot waters. But 
here, as he himself pleasantly tells the story, he was not a little 
mortified by the first friend whom he met; who asked him, 
‘‘ How long he had left Rome, and what news there?” when 
he answered, “ That he came from the provinces.” ‘ From 
Africa, I suppose,” says another: and upon his replying with — 
some indignation, ‘* No; 1 come from Sicily :” a third, who 
stood by, and had a mind to be thought wiser, said presently, 
“How! did you not know that Cicero was questor of Syra- 
cuse?” Upon which, perceiving it in vain to be angry, he 
fell into the humour of the place, and made himself one of the 
company who came to the waters. ‘This mortification gave 
some little check to his ambition, or taught him rather how to 
apply it more successfully ; ‘and did him more good,” he says, 
‘than if he had received all the compliments that he expected: 
for it made him reflect, that the people of Rome had dull ears, 
but quick eyes; and that it was his business to keep himself 
always in their sight; nor to be so solicitous how to make them 
hear of him, as to make them see him: so that, from this moment, 
he resolved to stick close to the Forum, and to live perpetually 
in the view of the city; nor to suffer either his porter or his 
sleep to hinder any man’s access to him *.” 

At his return to Rome, he found the consul, L. Lucullus, 
employing all his power to repel the attempts of a turbulent 
tribune, L. Quinctius, who had a manner of speaking pecu- 
liarly adapted to inflame the multitude, and was perpetually 
exerting it, to persuade them to reverse Sylla’s acts*. ‘These 
acts were odious to all who affected popularity, especially to 
the tribunes, who could not brook with any patience the dimi- 





1 Tuse. Quest. 5. 3. 2 Pro Planc. 26. . 
5 Homo cum summa potestate preditus, tum ad inflammandos animos multitudinis 


accommodatus. Pro Cluent. 29. Plut. in Lucull. 
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nution of their ancient power; yet all prudent men were 
desirous to support them, as the bicet foundation of a lasting 
peace and firm settlement of the Republic. The tribune 
Sicinius made the first attack upon them soon after Sylla’s 
death, but lost his life in the quarrel; which, instead of quench- 
ing, added fuel to the flame; so that C. Cotta, one of the next 
consuls, a man of moderate principles, and obnoxious to nei- 
ther party, made it his business to mitigate these heats, by 
mediating between the senate and the buns and remitting 
a part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon them, so far as 
to restore them to a capacity of holding the superior magis- 
tracies. Buta partial restitution could not satisfy them ; ane 
were as clamorous still as ever, and thought it a treachery to 
be quiet, till they had recovered their whole rights; for which 
purpose, Quinctius was now imitating his predecessor, Sicinius, 
and exciting the populace to do themselves justice against their 
oppressors, nor suffer their power and liberties to = extorted 
from them by the nobles. But the vigour of Lucullus pre- 
vented him from gaining any farther advantage, or making any 
impression this year to the disturbance of the public peace’. 

C. Verres, of whom we shall have occasion to say more here- 
after, was now also pretor of the city, or the supreme adminis- 
trator of justice; whose decrees were not restrained to the 
strict letter of the law, but formed usually upon the principles 
of common equity; which, while it gives a greater liberty of 
doing what is right, gives a greater latitude withal of doing 
wrong; and the power was never in worse hands, or more cor- 
ruptly administered than by Verres: “ For there was not a 
man in Italy,” says Cicero, “ who had a lawsuit at Rome, but 
knew, that the rights and properties of the Roman people were 
determined by the will and pleasure of his whore ’.” 

There was a very extraordinary commission granted this 
year to M. Antonius, the father of the triumvir; the inspec- 
tion and command of all the coasts of the Mediterranean: “a 
boundless power,” as Cicero calls it*, which gave him an op- 
portunity of plundering the provinces, and committing all kinds 
of outrage on the allies. He invaded Crete without any 
declaration of war, on purpose to enslave it, and with such an 
assurance of victory, that he carried more fetters with him than 





1 Nisi forte C. Cotta, ex factione media consul, aliter quam metu jura quedam 
tribunis pleb. restituit ; et quanquam L. Sicinius, primus de potestate tribunicia loqui 
ausus, mussitantibus vobis circumventus erat.—Lucullus superiore anno quantis animis 
ierit in L. Quinctium, vidistis—Vid. Sallust. Hist. Fragm. 1. 3. Orat. Macri Licinii. 
Plut. in Lucull. 

2 Ut nemo tam rusticanus homo Romam ex ullo municipio vadimonii causa venerit, 
quin gb ils omnia pretoris urbani nutu atque arbitrio Chelidonis meretricula guber- 
nari. In Verr. 5. 13. 

3M. Antonii infinitum illud imperium. Ib. 2. 3. 
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arms’. But he met with the fate that he deserved: for the 
Cretans totally routed him in a naval engagement, and re- 
turned ciuniphant into their ports, with the bodies of their 
enemies hanging on their masts. Antonius died soon after 
this disgrace, ee in his character, “nor in any respects 
a better man,” says Asconius, “ than his son’*.” But Metellus 
made the Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the entire 
conquest of their country: ‘in which war,” as Florus says, 
‘Sif the truth must be told, the Romans were the aggressors ; 
and though they charged the Cretans with favouring Mithri- 
dates, yet their real motive was, the desire of conquering so 
noble an island °.” 

Mithridates had also now renewed the war against Rome; 
encouraged to it by the diversion which Sertorius was giving 
at the same time in Spain to their best troops and ablest gene- 
rals, Metellus and Pompey: so that Lucullus, who, on the ex- 
eat of his consulship, had the province of Asia allotted to 

im, obtained with it, of course, the command of this war. 
But while their arms were thus employed in the different ex- 
tremities of the empire, an ugly disturbance broke out at home, 
which, though contemptible enough in its origin, began, in a 
short time, to spread terror and consternation through all Italy. 
It took its rise from a few gladiators, scarce above thirty at the 
first, who broke out of their school at Capua, and, having 
seized a quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slaves after 
them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius: here they were 
presently surrounded by the pretor, Clodius Glaber, with a 
good body of regular troops; but, forcing their way through 
them with sword in hand, they assaulted and took his camp, 
and made themselves masters of all Campania.—From this 
success their numbers presently increased to the size of a just 
army of forty thousand fighting men; with which they made 
head against the Roman legions, and sustained a vigorous war 
for three years in the very bowels of Italy; where they defeated 
several commanders of consular and pretorian rank; and, 
ee up with their victories, began to talk of attacking Rome. 

ut M. Crassus, the preetor, to whom the war was committed, 
having gathered about him all the forces which were near 
home, chastised their insolence, and drove them before him to 
the extremity of Rhegium; where, for want of vessels to make 
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! Primus invasit insulam M. Antonius, cum ingenti quidem victori# spe atque fidu- 
cia, adeo ut plures catenas in navibus, quam arma portaret. Flor. 3. 7. 

2 Antonium, cum multa contra sociorum salutem, multa contra utilitatem provin- 
ciarum et eo et cogitaret, in mediis ejus injuriis et cupiditatibus mors oppressit. In 
Verr. 8. 91. 

3 Creticum bellum, si vera volumus noscere, nos fecimus sola vincendj nobilem insu- 
Jam cupiditate. Flor. ib. 
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their escape, the greatest part was destroyed, and among them 
their general, Spartacus, fightin bravely to the last at the 
head of his desperate troops '. This was called the servile war, 
for which Crassus had the honour of an ovation; it bein 
thought beneath the dignity of the Republic to grant a fall 
triumph for the conquest of slaves: but to bring it as near as 
possible to a triumph, Crassus procured a special decree of the 
senate, to authorize him to wear the laurel crown, which was the 
proper ornament of the triumph, as myrtle was of the ovation’. 
he Sertorian war happened to be finished also fortunately 
near the same time. 1 he author of it, Sertorius, was bred 
under C. Marius, with whom he had served in all his wars, 
with a singular reputation, not only of martial virtue, but of 
justice and clemency ; for one he was firm to the Marian 
party, he always disliked and opposed their cruelty, and 
advised a more temperate use of their power. After the death 
of Cinna, he fell into Sylla’s hands, along with the consul 
Scipio, when the army abandoned them: Sylla dismissed him 
with life, on the account, perhaps, of his known moderation ; 
yet, taking him to be an utter enemy to his cause, he soon 
after proscribed and drove him to the necessity of seeking his 
safety in foreign countries. After several attempts on Africa, 
and the coasts of the Mediterranean, he found a settlement in 
Spain, whither all who fled from Sylla’s cruelty resorted to 
him, of whom he formed a senate, which gave laws to the 
whole province.—Here by his great credit and address, he 
raised a force sufficient to sustain a war of eight years against 
the whole power of the Republic; and to make it a question, 
whether Rome or Spain should possess the empire of the 
world. Q. Metellus, an old experienced commander, was 
sent against him singly at first; but was so often baffled and 
circumvented by his superior vigour and dexterity, that the 
pes of Rome were forced to send their favourite Pompey to 
is assistance, with the best troops of the empire. Sertorius 
maintained his ground against them both; and, after many 
engagements, in which he generally came off equal, often 
superior, was basely murdered at a private feast, by the 
treachery of Perperna: who, being the next to him in com- 
mand, was envious of his glory, and wanted to usurp his 
power. Perperna was of noble birth, and had been preetor of 
Rome, where he took up arms with the consul Lepidus, to 
reverse the acts of Sylla, and recall the proscribed Marians, 
and, after their defeat, carried off the best part of their troops 


——— 


1 Vid. Flor. 3. 20. 
7 Plut. in Crass.—Crasse, quid est, quod, confecto formidolosissimo bello, coronam 


illam lauream tibi tantopere decerni volueris? In Pison. 24. 
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to the support of Sertorius': but instead of gaining what he 
expected from Sertorius’s death, he ruined the cause, of which 
he had made himself the chief, and put an end to a war that 
was wholly supported by the reputation of the general; for the 
revolted provinces presently submitted ; and the army having 
no confidence in their new leader, was easily broken and dis- 
persed, and Perperna himself taken prisoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an act of great 
prudence and generosity; for when Perperna, in hopes of 
saving his life, offered to make some important discoveries, and 
to put into his hands all Sertorius’s papers, in which were 
several letters from the principal senators of Rome, pressing 
him to bring his army into Italy, for the sake of overturning 
the present government, he ordered the papers to be burnt, 
without reading them, and Perperna to be killed without see- 
ing him’. He knew that the best way of healing the discon- 
tents of the city, where faction was perpetually at work to 
disturb the public quiet, was to ease people of those fears which 
a consciousness of guilt would suggest, rather than push them 
to a necessity of ae their security from a change of affairs, 
and the overthrow of the state’. As he returned into Italy, at 
the head of his victorious army, he happened to fall in luckily 
with the remains of those fugitives, who, after the destruction 
of Spartacus, had escaped from Crassus, and were makin 
their way in a body towards the Alps, whom he snterceneed. 
and entirely cut off, to the number of five thousand; and, in a 
letter upon it to the senate, said, that Crassus, indeed, had 
defeated the gladiators, but that he had plucked up the war by 
the roots‘. Cicero, likewise, from a particular dislike to 
Crassus, affected in his public speeches to give Pompey the 
honour of finishing this war, declaring, that the very fame of 
his coming had broken the force of it, and his presence ex- 
Gn qaisiied it*. 





1 Sylla et Consulem, ut prediximus, exarmatumque Sertorium, proh quanti mox 
belli facem ! et multos alios dimisit incolumes. Vell. Pat. 2. 25, 29. 

Jam Africa, jam Balearibus Insulis fortunam expertus, missusque in oceanum— 
tandem Hispaniam armavit - Satis tanto hosti uno imperatore resistere res Romana 
non potuit: additus Metello Cn. Pompecius. Hi copias viri diu, et ancipiti sempor 
ae ee nec tamen prius bello, quam suorum scelere et insidiis, extinctus est. 

or. 3. 

Illa in tantum Sertorium armis extulit, ut per quinquennium dijudicari non potuerit, 
Hispanis Romanisve in armis plus esset roboris, ct uter populus alteri pariturus foret. 
Vell. Pat. 2. 90. 

A M. Perperna ct aliis conjuratis in convivio interfectus est, octavo ducatus sui anno ; 
magnus dux, et adversus duos Imperatores, Pompeium et Metellum, seepe par, frequentius 
victor. Epit. Liv. 96. Vid. ctiam Plut. in Sertorio et Pomp. Appian. p. 418, 

2 Plut.in Pomp. Appian. 423. 

3 In tanto civium numero, magna multitudo est eorum, qui propter metum poanee, 
peccatorum suorum conscij, novos motus conversionesque Reip. querunt. Pro Sext. 46. 

4 Plut. ibid. 

5 Quod bellum expectatione Pompeii attenuatum atque imminutum est; adventu 
sublatum et sepultum. Pro Leg. Manil. xi. it.—Qui etiam servitia virtute victoriaque 
domuisset. Pro Sext. 31. 
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For this victory in Spain, Pompey obtained a second tri- 
umph, while he was still only a private citizen, and of the 
equestrian rank: but the next day he took possession of the 
consulship, to which he had been elected in his absence; and, 
as if he had been born to command, made his first entry into 
the senate in the proper post to preside in it. He was not yet 
full thirty-six years old; but the senate, by a decree, dispensed 
with the incapacity of his age and absence, and qualified him 
to hold the highest magistracy, before he was capable, by law, 
of pretending even to the lowest; and by his authority M. 
Crassus was elected also for his colleague *. 

Crassus’s father and elder brother lost their lives in the mas- 
sacres of Marius and Cinna; but he himself escaped into Spain, 
and lay there concealed till Sylla’s return to Italy, whither he 
presently resorted to him, in hopes to revenge the ruin of his 
fortunes and family on the opposite faction. As he was at- 
tached to Sylla’s cause, both by interest and inclination, so he 
was much considered in it; and, being extremely greedy and 
rapacious, made use of all his credit to enrich himself by the 
plunder of the enemy and the purchase of confiscated estates, 
which Cicero calls his harvest. By these methods he raised 
an immense wealth, computed at many millions, gathered from 
the spoils and calamities of his country. He used to say, that 
no man could be reckoned rich who was not able to maintain 
an army out of his own rents’: and, if the accounts of anti- 

uity be true, the number of his slaves was scarce inferior to 
that of a full army; which instead of being a burthen, made 
one part of his revenue; being all trained to some useful art or 
eee which enabled them not only to support themselves, 

ut to bring a share of profit to their master. Among the 
other trades in his family, he is said to have had above five 
hundred masons and architects, constantly employed in build- 
Ing or repairing the houses of the city®. He had contracted 
an early envy to Pompey, for his superior credit both with 
Sylla and the people ; which was still aggravated by Pompey’s 
late attempt to rob him of the honour of ending the servile 
war; but finding himself wholly uncqual to his rival in military 
fame, he applied himself to the arts of peace and eloquence ; 
in which he obtained the character of a good speaker, and, by 





! Pompeius hoc quoque triumpho, adhuc Eques Romanus, ante diem quam Consula- 
tum iniret, curru urbem invectus est.—Vell. Pat. 2. 30. 

Quid tam singulare, quam ut ex 8. C. legibus solutus, Consul ante fieret, quam ullum 
alium Magistratum oe leges capere licuisset ? Quid tam incredibile, quam ut iterum 
Eques Romanus 8. C, triumpharet ? Pro Leg. Man. 2). Vid. Plut. in Pomp. 

Tilam Syllani temporis messem arad. 6. 2. 

Multi ex te audierunt, cum diceres, neminem esse divitem, nisi qui exercitum alere 
posset suis fructibus. Ib. I. 

3 Plut. in Crass, 
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his easy and familiar address, and a readiness to assist all who 
wanted: either his protection or his money, acquired a great 
“ authority in all the public affairs; so that Pompey was glad to 
embrace and oblige him, by taking him for his partner in the 
consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cicero’s election 
to the Questorship; which was the proper interval prescribed 
by law, before he could hold the next office of tribune or zdile; 
and it was necessary to pass through one of these in his way to 
the superior dignities: ie chose therefore to drop the tribu- 
nate, as being sate of its ancient power by the late ordi- 
nance of Sylla, and began to make interest for the edileship, 
while Hortensius at the same time was suing for the consulship. 
He had employed all this interval in a close attendance on the 
Forum, and a perpetual course of pleading’, which greatly 
advanced his interest in the city; especially when it was ob- 
served, that he strictly complied with the law, by refusing not 
only to take fees, but to accept even any presents, in which 
the generality of patrons were less scrupulous?. Yet all his 
orations within this period are lost; of which number were 
those for M. Tullius and L. Varenus, mentioned by Quintilian 
and Priscian, as extant in their time. 

Some writers tell us, that he improved and perfected his 
action by the instructions of Roscius and /Msopus; the two 
most accomplished actors in that, or perhaps in any other age; 
the one in comedy, the other in tragedy *. He had a great 
esteem indeed for them both, and admired the uncommon 
perfection of their art: but though he condescended to treat 
them as friends, he would have disdained to use them as masters. 
He had formed himself upon a nobler plan, drawn his rules of 
action from nature and Thies and his practice from the 
most perfect speakers then living in the world; and declares 
the theatre to Be an improper achioal for the institution of an 
orator, as teaching gestures too minute and unmanly, and la- 
bouring more about the expression of words, than of things ‘: 
nay, he laughs sometimes at Hortensius for an action too fop- 
pish and theatrical*, who used to be rallied on that very 
account, by the other pleaders, with the title of “the player ;” 





1 Cum ba essem in plurimis causis, et in principibus patronis quinquennium fere 
versatus. Brut. p. 440. 

2 Plut. Cic. 3 Ibid. 

4 Quis neget opus esse Oratoriin hoc oratorio motu, statuque, Roscii gestum ?—tamen 
nemo suaserit studiosis dicendi adolescentibus in gestu discendo histrionum more elabo- 
rare. De Orat. L. 59. Vid. Tusc. Disp. 4. 25. 

Omanes autem hos motus subsequi debet gestus; non hic verba exprimens, scenicus, 
sed universam rem et sententiam ; non demonstratione sed significatione declurans, late- 
rum inflectione hac forti ac virili, ngn ab scena et histrionibus. Ib. 3. 59. 

5 Putamus Patronum tuum—cerviculam jactaturum. In Verr, L. 3. 19. 
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so that, in the cause of P. Sylla, Torquatus, a free speaker on 
the other side, called him, by way of ridicule, Dionysia, an 
actress of those times, in great request for her dancing’. Yet 
Hortensius himself was so far from borrowing his manner from 
the stage, that the stage borrowed from him; and the two cele- 
brated actors just mentioned, Roscius and Atsopus, are said 
to have attended all the trials in which he pleaded, in order to 
perfect the action of the theatre by that of the Forum; which 
seems indeed to be the more natural method of the two, that 
they who act in feigned life should take their pattern from the 
true; not those who represent the true copy from that which is 
feigned*. We are told, however, by others, what does not seem 
wholly improbable, that Cicero used to divert himself sometimes 
with Roscius, and make it an exercise, or trial of skill between 
them, which could express the same passion the most variously, 
the one by words, the other by gestures °. 

As he had now devoted himself to a life of business and 
ambition, so he omitted none of the usual arts of reeommend- 
ing himself to popular favour, and facilitating his advance- 
ment to the superior honours. He thought it absurd, “ that 
when every little artificer knew the name and use of all his 
tools, a statesman should neglect the knowledge of men, who 
were the proper instruments with which he was to work: he 
made it his acids therefore to learn the name, the place, 
and the condition of every eminent citizen ; what estate, what 
friends, what neighbours he had; and could readily point out 
their several houses, as he travelled through Italy *.” This 
knowledge, which is useful in all popular governments, was 
peculiarly necessary at Rome ; where the people, having much 
to give, expected to be much courted; and where their high 
ie and privileges placed them as much above the rank of 
all other citizens, as the grandeur of the Republic exceeded 
that of all other states: so that every man, who aspired to any 
pape dignity, kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole 

usiness it was to learn the names, and know the persons of 
every citizen at sight, so as to be able to whisper them to his 
master, as he passed through the streets, that he might be 





1 L. Torquatus, subagresti homo ingenio ct infestivo—non jam histrionem. lam — 
diceret, sed gesticulariam, Dionysiamque cum notissime saltatricule nomine appellargt. 
Aul. Gell. 1. 5. 

2 Genus hoc totum Oratores, qui sunt veritatis ipsius actores, reliquerunt ; imitatores 
autem veritatis, histriones, occupaverunt.—At sine dubio in omni re vincit imitationem 
veritas. De Orat, 3. 56. 

3 Satis constat, contendere eum cum ipso histrione solitum ; utrum ille sepius eandem 
sententiam variis gestibus efficeret, an ipse per eloquentie copiam sermone diverso pro- 
munciaret. Macrob. Saturn. 2. x. : 

4 Plut.in Cic, 
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ready to salute them all familiarly, and shake hands with them, 
as his particular acquaintance '. 

Plutarch says, ‘that the use of these nomenclators was con- 
trary to the laws; and that Cato, for that reason, in suing for 
the public offices, would not employ any of them, but took 
all that trouble upon himself’.” But that notion is fully con- 
futed by Cicero, who, in his oration for Murena, rallies the 
absurd rigour of Cato’s stoical principles, and their inconsis- 
tency with common life, from the very circumstance of his 
having a nomenclator—‘What do you mean,” says he, ‘“ by 
keeping a nomenclator? ‘The thing itself is a mere cheat: 
for if it be your duty to call the citizens by their names, it is a 
shame for your slave to know them better than yourself.—. 
Why do you not speak to them before he has whispered you? 
Or, after he has whispered, why do you salute them, as rd you 
knew them yourself? Or, when you have gained your elec- 
tion, why do you grow careless about saluting them at all? 
All this, if examined by the rules of social life, is right; but 
if by the precepts of your philosophy, very wicked’.” As for 
Cicero himself, whatever pains he is said to have taken in this 
way, it appears from several passages in his letters, that he 
constantly had a nomenclator at his elbow on all public oc- 
casions *. 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year, the proper age for 
holding the ezdileship, which was the first public preferment 
that was properly called a magistracy; the questorship being 
an office only or place of trust, without any jurisdiction in the 
city, as the ediles had’. ‘These eediles, as well as all the in- 
ferior officers, were chosen by the people voting in their 
tribes; a manner of electing of all the most free ae popular : 
in which Cicero was declared edile, as he was before elected 
questor, by the unanimous suffrage of all the tribes, and pre- 
ferably to all his competitors °. 

There were originally but two zediles, chosen from the body 
of the people, on pretence of easing the tribunes of a share of 


! Vid. de petitione Consulat. xi. 
Mercemur servum, qui dictet nomina: levum 
Qui fodiat latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere. Hic multum in Fabia valet, ille Velina; 
Cuilibet hic fasces dabit, &c.—Hor. Epist. 1. 6. 

2 Plut. in Cato. 3 Pro Murena, 36. 

4 Ut nemo nullius ordinis homo nomenclatori notus fuerit, qui mihi ohbviam non 
venerit. Ad Att.4. 1. 

5 This will explain what Cicero says above of Pompey’s entering upon the con- 
sulship, at an age when he was incapable even of the lowest magistracy. But, though 
strictly speaking, the edileship was the first which was called a magistracy; yet Cicero 
nna? f, and all the old writere, give the same title also to the tribunate and qumstor- 
ship. 

¢ Me cum questorem in primis, edilem priorem—cunctis suffragiis populus Romanus 
faciebat. In Pison, 1}. 
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their trouble: whose chief duty, from which the name itself 
was derived, was to take care of the edifices of the city; and 
to inspect the markets, weights, and measures ; and regu- 
late the shows and games, which were publicly exhibited on 
the festivals of their gods’. The senate afterwards, taking 
an opportunity when the people were in good humour, pre- 
vailed to have two more created from their order, and of 
superior rank, called curule zdiles, from the arm-chair of 
ivory, in which they sat’. But the tribunes presently re- 
pented of their concession, and forced the senate to consent, 
that these new ediles should be chosen indifferently from the 
patrician or plebeian families*. But whatever difference there 
might be at first between the curule and plebeian ediles, their 
province and authority seem, in later times, to be the same, 
without any distinction but what was nominal; and the two, 
who were chosen the first, were probably called the curule 
zediles, as we find Cicero to be now styled. This magistracy 
gave a precedence in the senate, or a priority of voting and 
speaking next after the consuls and pretors ; and was the first 
that qualified a man to have a picture or statue of himself, and 
consequently ennobled his family ‘: for it was from the number 
of these statues of ancestors, who had borne curule offices, 
that the families of Rome were esteemed the more or less 
noble. 

After Cicero’s election to the edileship, but before his 
entrance into office, he undertook the famed prosecution of 
C. Verres, the late praetor of Sicily, charged with many fla- 
grant acts of injustice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial 
government of that island. And since this was one of the 
memorable transactions of his life, and for which he is greatly 
celebrated by antiquity, it will be necessary to give a distinct 
and particular relation of it. 

The public administration was, at this time, in every branch 
of it, most infamously corrupt: the great, exhausted by their 
Juxury and vice, made no other use of their governments, than 
to enrich themselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces : 
their business was to extort money abroad, that they might 
purchase offices at home, and to plunder the allies in ordér to 
corrupt the citizens. ‘The oppressed, in the meanwhile, found 
it in vain to seek relief at Rome, where theré was none who 


! Dionys. Hal. 1. 6. 41). 
2 dabit, eripietque curule 
Cui volet importunus cbur. 





Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 


Signa quoque in sella nossem formata curuli, 
t totum Numide sculptile dentis opus.—Ovid. de Pont, 4.9. 





3 Liv. 1.6. ad fin. 
4 Antiquiorem in senatu sententie dicende locum—Jus imaginis ad memoriam, pos- 
teritatemque prodendam. In Verr, 5. 14. . 
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cared either to impeach or to condemn a noble criminal; the 
decision of all trials being in the hands of men of the same 
condition, who were ecuall involved in the same crimes, and 
openly prostituted their Tudemient on these occasions, for fa- 
vour or a bribe. This had raised a general discontent through 
the empire, with a particular isi i to that change made uy 
Sylla, of transferring the right of judicature from the eques- 
trian to the senatorian order, which the people were now im- 
patient to get reversed; the prosecution, therefore, of Verres, 
was both seasonable and popular, as it was likely to give some 
check to the oppressions of the nobility, as well as comfort and 
relief to the distressed subjects. 

All the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeachment ex- 
cepting Syracuse and Messana; for these two being the most 
considerable of the province, Verres had taken care to keep 
up a fair correspondence with them. Syracuse was the place 
of his residence, and Messana the repository of his plunder, 
whence he exported it all to Italy: and though he would treat 
even these, on certain occasions, very arbitrarily, yet in some 
flagrant instances of his rapine, that he might ease himself of 
a part of the envy, he used to oblige them with a share of the 
i *; so that, partly by fear, and partly by favour, he held 
them generally at his devotion: and at the expiration of his 
government procured ample testimonials from them both, in 
praise of his administration. All the other towns were zealous 
and active in the prosecution, and, by a common petition to 
Cicero, implored him to undertake the management of it; to 
which he consented, out of regard to the relation which he had 
borne to them as questor, and his promise made at parting, 
of his protection in all their affairs. Verres, on the other hand, 
was supported by the most powerful families of Rome, the 
Scipios, and the Metelli, and defended by Hortensius, who 
was the reigning orator at the bar, and usually styled the king 
of the Forum’: yet the difficulty of the cause, instead of dis- 
couraging, did but animate Cicero the more, by the greater 
glory of the victory. 

e had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than an unex- 
pected rival started up, one Q. Cecilius, a Sicilian by birth, 
who had been questor to Verres; and, by a pretence of per- 
sonal injuries received from him, and a particular knowledge 
of his crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero in the task of 
accusing him, or at least to bear a joint share in it.— But this 


' Ergo, inquiet aliquis, donavit populo Syracusano istam hereditatem, &e. In 
Verr. 2. 18. 
Messana tuorum adjutrix scelerum, libidinum testis, predarum ac furtorum receptrix, 
&c. In Verr. 3. 8. it. 11. wo Shek 
2 In foro ob cloqucntiam Rege causarum. Ascon. Argun. in Divinat. ee 
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pens enemy was in reality a secret friend, employed by 
erres himself, to get the cause into his hands, in order to 
betray it: his pretensions, however, were to be previously de- 
cided by a kind of process called divination, on account of its 
being wholly conjectural; in which the judges, without the 
help of witnesses, were to divine, as it were, what was fit to 
be done: but in the first hearing Cicero easily shook off this 
weak antagonist, rallying his character and pretensions with a 
great deal of wit and humour, and showing, that the proper 
patron of such a cause could not be one who offered himself 
forwardly, but who was drawn to it unwillingly from the mere 
sense of his duty; one whom the prosecutors desired, and the 
criminal dreaded; one qualified by his innocence, as well as 
experience, to sustain it with credit; and whom the custom of 
their ancestors pointed out and preferred to it. In this speech, 
after opening the reasons why, contrary to his former practice, 
and the rule which he had laid down to himself, of dedicatin 
his labours to the defence of the distressed, he now sapeated 
as an accuser, he adds, “the provinces are utterly undone ; 
the allies and tributaries so miserably oppressed, that they have 
lost even the hopes of redress, and seek only some comfort in 
their ruin: those who would have the trials remain in the 
hands of the senate, complain, that there are no men of repu- 
tation to undertake impeachments, no severity in the judges: 
the people of Rome, in the meanwhile, though labouring 
under many other grievances, yet desire nothing so ardently 
as the ancient discipline and gravity of trials. For the want 
of trials, the tribunician power 1s called for again; for the 
abuse of trials, a new order of judges is demanded; for the 
scandalous behaviour of judges, the authority of the censors, 
hated before as too rigid, is now desired, and grown popular. 
In this licence of profligate criminals, in the daily complaints 
of the Roman people, the infamy of trials, the disgrace of the 
whole senatorian order, as I thought it the only remedy to 
these mischiefs, for men of abilities and integrity to undertake 
the cause of the Republic and the laws, so I was induced the 
more readily, out of regard to our common safety, to come to 
the relief of that part of the administration which seemed 
the most to stand in need of it *.” 

This previous point being settled in favour of Cicero, a 
hundred and ten days were granted to him by law for pre- 
paring the evidence; in which he was obliged to make a 
voyage to Sicily, in order to examine witnesses, and collect 
facts to support the indictment. He was aware, that all 
Verres’s art would be employed to gain time, in hopes to tire 
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out the prosecutors, and allay the heat of the public resent- 
ment: so that, for the greater dispatch, he took alae with him 
his cousin L. Cicero, to ease him of a part of the trouble, and 
finished his progress through the island in less than half the 
time which was allowed to him '. 

In all journeys of this kind, the prosecutor’s charges used to 
be publicly defrayed by the province, or the cities concerned 
in the impeachment: but Cicero, to show his contempt of 
money, and disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no charge on his account: and in all the places 
to which he came, took up his quarters with his particular 
friends and acquaintance in a private manner, and at his own 
expense *. 

The Sicilians received him every where with all the honours 
due to his uncommon generosity, and the pains which he was 
taking in their service: but at Syracuse he met with some little 
affronts from the influence of the preetor, Metellus, who em- 
ployed all his power to obstruct his inquiries, and discourage 
the people from giving him informatiom. He was invited, 
however, by the magistrates, with great respect, into their 
senate, where, after he had expostulated with A a little for 
the gilt statue of Verres, which stood there before his face, 
and the testimonial which they had sent to Rome in his favour, 
they excused themselves to him in their speeches, and alleged, 
that what they had been induced to do on that occasion was 
the effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues of a few, 
against the general inclination; and, to convince him of their 
sincerity, delivered into his hands the authentic accounts of 
many robberies and injuries which their own city had suffered 
from Verres, in common with the rest of the province.—As 
soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin Lucius the 
public guest and friend of the city, for having signified the 
same good-will towards them, which Cicero himself had always 
done; and, by a second decree, revoked the public praises 
' which they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero’s old 
antagonist, Cecilius, appealed against them to the pretor ; 
which rovoked the populace to such a degree, that Cicero 
could hardly restrain them from doing him violence: the 
pretor dismissed the senate, and declared their act to be irre- 
gular, and would not suffer a copy of it to be given to Cicero ; 
whom he reproached, at the same time, for betraying the 
dignity of Rome, by submitting not only to speak in a foreign 





' Ego Siciliam totam quinquaginta dicbus sic obii. In Verr. Act. 1. 2. 

2 In Siciliam sum inquirendi causa profectus, quo in negotio—ad hospites meos, ac 
necessarios, cause communis defensor diverti potius, quam ad cos, quia me consilinm 
petivissent. Nemini meus adveutus labori aut sumptui, neque publice neque privatina 
fuit. In Verr. 1. 1. 6. 
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senate, but in a foreign language, and to talk Greek amete 
Grecians*. But Cicero answered him with such spirit an 
resolution, urging the sanction of the laws, and the penalt of 
contemning them, that the praetor was forced at last to let him 
carry away all the vouchers and records which he required ’. 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to the last, and 
firm in its engagements with Verres; so that when Cicero came 
thither, he received no compliments from the magistrates, no 
offer of refreshments or quarters; but was left to shift for 
himself, and to be taken care of by private friends. An in- 
dignity, he says, which had never been offered before to a 
senator of Rome; whom there was not a king or city upon 
earth, that was not proud to invite and accommodate with a 
lodging. But he mortified them for it severely at the trial, 
and threatened to call them to an account before the senate, 
as for an affront of the whole order *. After he had finished 
his business in Sicily, having reason to apprehend some danger 
in returning home by land, not only from the robbers, who 
infested all those roads, but from the malice and contrivance 
of Verres, he chose to come back by sea, and arrived at 
Rome, to the surprise of his adversaries, much sooner than he 
was expected‘, and full charged with most manifest proofs of 
Verres’ guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a strong cabal 
formed to prolong the affair by all the arts of delay which 
Interest or money could procure’, with design to throw it. 
off, at least to the next year, when Hortensius and Metellus 
were to be consuls, and Metellus’s brother a prztor, by whose 
united authority the prosecution might easily be baffled: and 
they had already carried the matter so far, that there was not 
time enough left within the current year to go through the 
cause In the ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new 


yen apud Grecos Grace locutus essem, id ferri nullo modo posse. In Verr. 4. 66. 
id. 62, 63, 

Valerius Maximus says, that the Roman magistrates were anciently so jealous of the 
honour of the Republic, that they never gave an answer to foreigners but in Latin ; and 
obliged the Grecks themselves to speak to them always by an interpreter, not only in 
Rome, but in Greece and Asia; in order to inculcate a reverence for the Latin tongue 
through all nations. [Lib. 2, 2.] But this picce of discipline had long been laid aside: 
and the Greek language had obtained such a vogue in Rome itself, that all the great and 
noble were obliged not only to learn, but ambitious every where to speak it. 

2 Vid. in Verr. 1. 4. 62—65. 

3 Ecque civitas est—Rex denique ecquis est, qui senatorem populi Romani tecto ac 
domo non invitet ? &c. In Verr. 4. II. 

4 Non ego a Vibone Veliam parvulo navigio inter fugitivorum, predonum, ac tua tela 
venissem—omnis illa mca festinatio fuit cum periculo capitis. In Verr. 1.2. 40. Vid. 
Ascon,. Argum. in Divinat. 

5 Reperio, judices, hxc ab istis consilia inita et constituta, ut, quacunque opus esset 
ratione, res ita duceretur, ut apud M. Mctellum Pratorem causa diceretur. In Verr. 
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Ait ee facinus esse, quod cgo in senatu Greco verba fecissem : quod 
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project, of shortening the method of the proceeding ’, so as 
to bring it to an issue, at any rate, before the present preetor 
M. Glabrio and his assessors, who were like to be equal 
judges’. Instead, therefore, of spending any time in speak- 
ing, or employing his eloquence, as usual, in enforeing and 
aggravating the several articles of the charge, he resolved todo 
nothing more than produce his witnesses, and offer them to be 
interrogated: when the novelty of the thing, and the notoriety 
of the guilt, which appeared, at once, from the very recital of 
the depositions, so confounded Hortensius, that he had nothin 
to say for his client; who, despairing of all defence, aibnicle 
without expecting the sentence, to a voluntary exile *. 

From this account it appears, that of the seven excellent 
orations, which now remain on the subject of this trial, the 
two first only were spoken, the one called the Divination, the 
other the First Action, which is nothing more than a general 
preface to the whole cause: the other five were published 
afterwards, as they were prepared and intended to be spoken, 
if Verres had made a regular defence ; for as this was the only 
cause in which Cicero had yet been engaged, or ever designed 
to be engaged, as an accuser, so he was willing to leave these 
orations as a specimen of his abilities in that way, and the 
pattern of a just and diligent impeachment of a great and cor- 
rupt magistrate *. 

In the first contest with Cecilius, he estimates the damage of 
the Sicilians at above eight hundred thousand pounds * ; but this 
was a computation at large, before he was distinctly informed of 
the facts; for after he had been in Sicily, and seen what the 
proofs actually amounted to, he charges them at somewhat less 
than half that sum °; and though the law, in these causes, gave 
double damages, yet no more seems to have been allowed in 
this than the single sum; which gave occasion, as Plutarch 
Intimates, to a suspicion of some corruption, or connivance in 
Cicero, for suffering so great an abatement of the fine: but if 
there was any abatement at all, it must needs have been made 
by the consent of all parties, out of regard, perhaps, to Verres’ 





' Cicero summo consilio videtur in Verrem vel contrahere tempora dicendi maluisse, 
quam in eum annum, quo erat Q. Hortensius consul futurus, incidere. Quintil. 6. 5, 

? Mihi certum est non committere, ut in hac causa praetor nobis consiliumque mutetur. 
Act. 1. 18. 

3 Faciam hoc—ut utar testibus statim. Ib.—Sed tantummodo citaret testes—ct cos 
Hortensio interrogandos daret: qua arte ita est fatigatus Hortensius, ut nihil, contra quod 
diceret, inveniret: ipse etiam Verres, desperato patrocinio, sua sponte discederet in 
exilium. Argum. Asconiiin <Act. 1. 

4 In ceteris orationibus defensor futurus, accusationis officium his libris, qui Verrina- 
rum nomine nuncupantur, compensare decrevit ; e-—in una causa vim hujus artis et elo- 
quentize demonstrare. Ascon. Argum. in Lib. et in Verr. 

5 Quo nominc abs te, C. Verres, sestertitim millies ex lege repeto. Divin. in Cecil. 5. 

6 rau C. Verrem—quadringenties scstertitim ex Sicilia contra leges abstulissc. 
Act. 1. 18. 
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submission, and shortening the trouble of the prosecutors: for 
it is certain, that so far from leaving any imputation of that 
sort upon Cicero, it highly raised the reputation, both of his 
abilities and integrity, as of one, whom neither money could 
bribe nor power terrify, from prosecuting a public oppressor ; 
and the Sicilians ever after retained the highest sense of his 
services, and on all occasions, testified the utmost zeal for his 
person and interests. 

From the conclusion of these orations, we may observe, 

that Cicero’s vigour in this cause had drawn upon him the envy 
and ill-will of the nobility: which was so far, however, from 
moving him, that, in open defiance of it he declares, “ that the 
nobles were natural enemies to the virtue and industry of all 
new men; and, as if they were of another race and species, 
could never be reconciled or induced to favour them, by any 
observance, or good offices whatsoever; that, for his part, 
therefore, like many others before him, he would pursue his 
own course, and make his way to the favour of the people, and 
the honours of the state, by his diligence and faithful services, 
without regarding the quarrels to which he might expose him- 
self.— That if, in this trial, the judges did not answer the good 
opinion which he had conceived of them, he was resolved to 
prosecute, not only those who were actually guilty of corrup- 
tion; but those too who were privy to it; and if any should be 
so audacious as to attempt, by power or artifice, to influence 
the bench, and screen the criminal, he would call him to 
answer for it before the a and show himself more vigor- 
ous in pursuing him, than he had been even in prosecuting 
Verres’.” 
@eBut, before I dismiss the cause of Verres, it will not be 
lmiproper to add a short account of some of his principal 
crimes, in order to give the reader a clearer notion of the usual 
method of governing provinces, and explain the grounds of 
those frequent impeachments and public trials, which he will 
meet with in the sequel of this history; for, though few of 
their governors ever came up to the full measure of Verres’ 
iniquity, yet the greatest part were guilty, in some degree, of 
every kind of oppression, with which Verres himself was 
charged. This Cicero frequently intimates in his pleading, 
and et the necessity of condemning him for the sake’ of the 
example, and to prevent such practices from “growing too 
general to be controlled ’. wi 





1 Proinde siqui sunt, qui in hoc reo aut potentes, aut audaces, aut artifices ad corrum- 
pendum judicium velint esse, ita sint parati, ut disceptante populo Romano mecum sibi 
rem videant futuram, &c. in Verr. 55 

2 Quid igitur dicet? fecisse alios—Sunt quedam omnino in te singularia—quedam 
tibi cum multis communia, Ergo ut omittam tuos peculatus, ut ob jus dicundum pecu- 


nias acceptas—que forsitan alii quoque fecerint, &c. In Verr. 1. 3. 88. 
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The accusation was divided into four heads: 1. Of corrup- 
tion in judging causes; 2. Of extortion in collecting the tithes 
and revenues of the Republic; 3. Of plundering the subjects 
of their statues and wrought plate, which was his peculiar 
taste; 4. Of illegal and tyrannical punishments. I shall give 
a specimen or two of each from the great number that Cicero 
has collected, which yet, as he tells us, was but a small extract 
from an infinitely greater, of which Verres had been actually 
guilty. 

There was not an estate in Sicily, of any considerable value, 
which had been disposed of by will for twenty years past, 
where Verres had not his emissaries at work to find some flaw 
in the title, or some omission in executing the conditions of 
the testator, as a ground of extorting money from the heir. 
Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent auahty, was in quiet posses- 
sion of a great inheritance, left to him by the will of a rela- 
tion, who had enjoined him to erect certain statues in the 
square of the city, on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to 
the Erycinian Venus. The statues were erected according 
to the will; yet Verres, having found some little pretence for 
cavilling, suborned an obscure Sicilian, one of his own in- 
formers, to sue for the estate in the name of Venus; and when 
the cause was brought before him, forced Dio to compound 
with him for about nine thousand pounds, and to yield to him 
also a famous breed of mares, with all the valuable plate and 
furniture of his house’. 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Haliciz, had been accused 
before the late pretor, C. Sacerdos, of a capital crime, of 
which he was honourably acquitted; but when Verres suc- 
ceeded to the government, the prosecutors renewed their 
charge, and brought him to a second trial before their new 
pretor ; to which Sopater, trusting to his innocence, and the 
judgment of Sacerdos, readily submitted without any appre- 
hension of danger. After one hearing, the cause was adjourned, 
when 'Timarchides, the freedman and principal agent of 
Verres, came to Sopater, and admonished him, as a friend, not 
to depend too much on the goodness of his cause, and his 
former absolution, for that his adversaries had resolved to 
offer money to the preetor, who would rather take it for saving, 
than destroying a criminal, and was unwilling likewise to reverse 
the judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, surprised at this 
intimation, and not knowing what answer to make, promised 
to consider of it; but declared himself unable to advance any 








1 Hic est Dio—de quo multis primariis viris testibus satisfactum est, H-S undccies 
numeratum esse, ut cam causam, in qua ne tenuissima quidem suspicio posset esse, isto 
cognoscente obtineret : preterea greges nobilissimarum equarum abactos: argenti ves- 
tisque stragule domi quod fuerit esse direptum. In Verr, |, 2. 7. 
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large sum. Upon consulting his friends, they all advised him 
to take the hint, and make up the matter; so that, in the second 
meting with Timarchides, after alleging his particular want 
of money, he compounded the money for about seven hundred 
pounds, which he paid down upon the spot’. He now took 
all his trouble to be over: but, after another hearing, the cause 
was still adjourned; and Timarchides came again to let him 
know, that his accusers had offered a much larger sum than 
what he had given, and advised him, if he was wise, to consider 
well what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked by a pro- 
ceeding so impudent, had not the patience even to hear Ti- 
marchides, but flatly told him, that they might do what they 
pleased, for he was determined to give no more. All his 
friends were of the same mind, imagining, that whatever 
Verres himself might intend to do, he would not be able to 
draw the other judges into it, being all men of the first figure 
in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause already, with the 
late preetor, and acquitted Sopater. When the third hearing 
came on, Verres ordered Petilius, a Roman knight, who was 
one of the bench, to go and hear a private cause, which was 
appointed for that day, and of which he was likewise the judge. 
Petilius refused, alleging that the rest of his assessors would 
be engaged in the present trial. But Verres declared, that 
they might all go with him too if they pleased, for he did not 
desire to detain them; upon which they all presently withdrew, 
some to sit as judges, and some to serve their friends in the 
other cause. Minucius, Sopater’s advocate, seeing the bench 
thus cleared, took it for granted, that Verres would not proceed 
in the trial that day, and was going out of the court along 
with the rest; when Verres called him back, and ordered him 
to enter upon the defence of his client. ‘ Defend him !” says 
he, “before whom?” “ Before me,” replied Verres, “ if you 
think me worthy to try a paltry Greek and Sicilian.” “I do 
not dispute your worthiness,” says Minucius, “but wish only 
that your assessors were present, who are so well acquainted 
with the merits of the cause.” ‘ Begin, I tell you,” says 
Verres, ‘for they cannot be present.” ‘ No more can I,” 
replied Minucius; “for Petilius begged of me also to go, and 
sit with him on the other trial.” And when Verres, with 
many threats, required him to stay, he absolutely refused to 
act, since the bench was dimissed, and so left the court, tove- 
ther with all the rest of Sopater’s friends.—This somewhat 
discomposed Verres ; but after he had been whispered several 





' Post ad amicos retulit. Qui cum ei fuissent auctores redimendw salutis, ad Timar- 
chidem venit. Expositis suis difficultatibus, hominem ad H-S LxXxx perducit, camque ei 
pecuniam numerat. In Verr. |. 2. 28, 
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times by his clerk ‘Timarchides, he commanded Sopater to 
speak what he had to say in his own defence. Sopater im- 
plored him, by all the gods, not to proceed to sentence till the 
rest of the judges could be present; but Verres called for the 
witnesses, and, after he had heard one or two of them, in a 
summary way, without their being interrogated by any one, put 
an end to the trial, and condemned the criminal’. 

Among the various branches of Verres’ illegal gains, the 
sale of offices was a considerable article; for there was not a 
magistracy of any kind to be disposed of, either by lot or a 
free vote, which he did not arbitrarily sell to the best bidder. 
The priesthood of Jupiter, at Syracuse, was of all others the 
most honourable: the method of electing into it was to chuse 
three by a general vote out of three several classes of the 
citizens, whose names were afterwards cast into an urn, and 
the first of them that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theomnastus, and procured him to be 
named in the first instance among the three: but as the re- 
maining part was to be decided by lot, people were in great 
expectation to see how he would manage that which was not 
so easily in his power. He commanded, therefore, in the first 
place, that Theomnastus should be declared priest, without 
casting lots; but when the Syracusians remonstrated against it, 
as contrary to their religion, and the law, he called for the law, 
which onlered, ‘‘that as many lots should be made as there 
were persons nominated, and that he, whose name came out 
the first, should be the priest.” He asked them, ‘“‘ How many 
were nominated ?” they answered, * Three ;’—** And what 
more then,” says he, ‘1s required by the law, than that three 
lots should be cast, and one of them drawn out?” ‘They an- 
swered, “ Nothing :” upon which he presently ordered three 
lots, with Theomnastus’s name upon every one of them, to be 
cast into the urn, and so, by drawing out any one, the election 
was determined in his favour ’. 

The tenth of the corn of all the conquered towns in Sicily 
belonged to the Romans, as it had formerly done to their own 
aera and was always gathered in kind, and sent to Rome: 

ut as this was not sufficient for the public use, the preetors had 
an appointment also of money from the treasury for the cur- 
rent year. Now the manner of collecting and ascertaining the 


1 Tum repente iste testes citari jubet. Dicit unus et alter breviter. Nihil inter- 
rogatur. Preeco dixisse pronuntiat. Iste—properans de sella exiluit: hominem inno- 
centem, a C, Sacerdote absolutum, indicta causa, de sententia scribe, medici, haruspicia- 
que condemnavit. Ib. 30. 

2 Numquid igitur oportet nisi tres sortes conjici, unam educi? Nihil. Conjici jubet 
tres, in quibus omnibus scriptum essct nomen Thoomnasti. Fit clamor maximus—ita 
Jovis illud sacerdotium amplissimum per hanc rationem Thcomnasto datur. Ib. 5]. 
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pant) of tithes, was settled by an old law of king Hiero, 
the most moderate and equitable of all their ancient tyrants : 
but Verres, by a strange sort of edict, ordered, that the owner 
should pay whatever the collector demanded; but if he ex- 
acted more than his due, that he should be liable to a fine of 
eight times the value’. By this edict, he threw the property, 
as it were of the island, into the power of his officers, to whom 
he had farmed out the tithes: who, in virtue of the new law, 
seized into their hands the whole crop of every town, and 
obliged the owners to give them whatever share of it, or com- 
position in money, they thought fit; and if any refused, they 
not only plundered them of all their goods, but even tortured 
their persons, till they had forced them to a compliance’®. By 
this means, Verres having gathered a sufficient quantity of corn 
from the very tithes, to supply the full demands of Rome, 
put the whole money, that he had received from the treasury, 
into his own poses *; and used to brag, that he had got 
enough from this single article to screen him from any im- 
peachment: and not without reason, since one of his eae 
who had the management of this corn-money, was proved to 
have got above ten thousand pounds from the very fees which 
were allowed for collecting it*. ‘The poor husbandmen, in 
the mean time, having no remedy, were forced to run away 
from their houses, and desert the tillage of the ground ; so that 
from the registers, which were punctually kept in every town, 
of all the occupiers of arable lands in the island, it appeared, 
that, during the three years government of Verres, above two- 
thirds of the whole number had entirely deserted their farms, 
and left their lands uncultivated °. . 
Apronius, a man of infamous life and character, was the 
principal farmer of the tithes: who, when reproached with the 
cruelty of his exactions, made no scruple to own, that the 
chief share of the gain was placed to the account of the prztor. 
These words were charged upon him in the presence of Verres 
and the magistrates of Syracuse, by one Rubrius, who offered 
a wager and trial upon the proof of them ; but Verres, without 





1 Tota Hieronica lege—rejecta et repudiata—edictum, judices, audite preclarum: 
uantum decumanus edidisset aratorem sibi decume dare oportere, ut tantum arator 
ecumano dare cogeretur, &c. In Verr. 1]. 3. 10. 

2 Apronius venit, omne instrumentum diripuit, familiam abduxit, pecus abegit— 

hominem corripi ct suspendi jussit in oleastro, &e. 23. 
3 Jam vero ab isto omnem illam ex erario pecuniam, quam his oportuit civitatibus 
pro frumento dari, lucrifactam videtis. Ib. 75, &c. 

4 Tu ex pecunia publica H-S tredecies scribam tuum permissu tuo cum abstulisse 
fateare, reliquam tibi ullam defensionem putas esse? Ib. 80. 

8 Agyrinensis ager—ducentos quinquaginta aratores habuit primo anno Precture tus. 

Pee tertio anno? Octoginta—hoc pera@que in omni agro decumano reperietis. Ib, 51,. 
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showing any concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
hush up the matter, and prevent the dispute from proceeding 
any farther ’. 

The same wager was offered a second time, and in the same 
public manner, by one Scandilius, who loudly demanded judges 
to decide it: to which Verres, not being able to appease the 
clamour of the man, was forced to consent, and named them 
presently out of his own band, Cornelius his physician, Volu- 
sius his soothsayer, and Valerius his crier ; to whom he usually 
referred all disputes, in which he had any interest. Scandilius 
insisted to have them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, 
or that the matter should be referred to Rome: but Verres 
declared, that he would not trust a cause, in which his own re- 
putation was at stake, to any but his own friends; and when 
Scandilius refused to produce his proofs before such arbitra- 
tors, Verres condemned him in the forfeiture of his wager 
which was forty pounds, to Apronius ”. 

C. Heius was the principal citizen of Messana, where he 
lived very splendidly in the most magnificent house of the 
city, and used to receive all the Roman magistrates with great 
hospitality. He had a chapel in his house, built by his an- 
cestors, and furnished with certain images of the gods, of 
admirable sculpture, and inestimable mali On one side 
stood a Cupid, of marble, made by Praxiteles: on the other, 
a Hercules of brass, by Myron; with a little altar before each 
god, to denote the religion and sanctity of the place. There 
were likewise two other figures, of brass, of two young women, 
called Canephore, with baskets on their heads, carrying things 
proper for sacrifice, after the manner of the Adhentanethe 
work of Polycletus. ‘These statues were an ornament not 
only to Heius, but to Messana itself, being known to every 
body at Rome, and constantly visited by all strangers, to whom 
Heius’s house was always open. ‘The Cupid had been bor- 
rowed by C. Claudius, for the decoration of the Forum in his 
eedileship, and was carefully sent back to Messana; but Verres, 
while he was Heius’s guest, would never suffer him to rest, till 
he had stript his chapel of his gods, and the Canephorew; and, 
to cover the act from an appearance of robbery, feted Heius 


1 Forum omnium, qui decumani vocabantur, princeps erat Q. ille Apronius, quem 
videtis : de cujus improbitate singulari gravissimarum legationum querimonias audistis 
e e 


Cum palam Syracusis, te audiente, maximo conventu, P. Rubrius Q. Aronian spon- 
sione lacessivit, ni Apronius dictitaret, te sibi in decumis esse socium, &c. Ib. 57. 

2 Hic tu medicum et haruspicem, et preconem tuum recuperatores dabis? (Ib. 60.] 
Iste viros optimos recuperatores dat, eundem illum medicum Cornelium, et haruspicem 
Volusianum, et Valerium preconem. Ib. 21. it. 11. 

Scandilius postulare de conventu recuperatores. Tum iste negat se de existimatione 
sua cuiquam, nisi suis, commissurum—cogit Scandilinm quinque illa millia nummim 


dare atque adnumerare Apronio, Ib. 60, 
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to enter them into his accounts, as if they had been sold to 
him for fifty pounds; whereas, at a public auction in Rome, 
as Cicero says, they had known one single statue of brass, 
of a moderate size, sold, a little before, for a thousand ’. 
Verres had seen, likewise, at Heius’s house, a suit of curious 
tapestry, reckoned the best in Sicily, being of the kind which 
was called Attalic, richly interwoven with gold: this he re- 
solved also to extort from Heius, but not till he had secured 
the statues. As soon, therefore, as he left Messana, he began 
to urge Heius, by letters, to send him the tapestry to Agri- 
gentum, for some particular service which he pretended; but, 
when he had once got it into his hands, he never restored it*. 
Now Messana, as it is said above, was the only city of Sicily 
that persevered to the last in the interest of cee and, at 
the time of the trial, sent a public testimonial in his praise, by a 
deputation of its eminent citizens, of which this very Heius was 
the chief. Yet, when he came to be Cees | and cross- 
examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, that, though he was 
obliged to perform what the authority of his city had imposed 
upon him, yet that he had been plundered by Verres of his 
gods, which were left to him by his ancestors, and which he 
never would have parted with, on any conditions whatsoever, 
if it had been in his power to keep them *. 

Verres had in his family two brothers, of Cilicia, the one a 
painter, the other a sculptor, on whose judgment he chiefly 
relied, in his choice of pictures and statues, and all other pieces 
of art. They had been forced to fly from their country, for 
robbing a temple of Apollo, and were now employed to hunt 
out every thing that was curious and valuable in Sicily, whe- 
ther of public or private property. These brothers having given 
Verres notice of a large silver ewer, belonging to Pamphilus, 
of Lilybeum, of most elegant work, made by Boethus‘, Verres 
Immediately sent for it, and seized it to his own use: and, 
while Pamphilus was sitting pensive at home, lamenting the 
loss of his rich vessel, the chief ornament of his cideboarel: and 
the pride of his feasts, another messenger came running to 


1 Erat apud Heium sacrarium magna cum dignitate in edibus, a majoribus traditum, 
perantiquum : in quo aie pulcherrima ae summo artificio, summa nobilitate, &c. 
(In Verr. 1. 4.2.] C. Claudius, cujus /Edilitatem magnificentissimam scimus fuisse, 
usus cat hoc Cupidine tam diu, dum forum Diis immortalibus, populoque Romano habuit 
ornatum.—Hac omnia, que dixi, signa ab Heio, de sacrario Peres abstulit, &c. ib. 3. 
Ita jussisti, opinor, ipsum in tabulas referre. [ib. 6.) In auctione signum eneum non 
magnum H-§ cxx. millibus venire non vidimus? Ib. 7. 

2 Quid? illa Attalica, tota Sicilia nominata, ab eodem Heio peripetasmata emere 
oblitus es P—At quomodo abstulit ? &c. Ib. 12. 

3 Quid enim poterat Heius rcespondere ? Primo dixit, se illum publice laudare, 
quod sibi ita mandatum esset : deinde neque se illa habuisse venalia, neque ulla condi- 
tione, si utrum vellet liceret, adduci unquam potuisse, ut venderet illa, &c. In Verr. 4.7, 

4 A celebrated Carthaginian sculptor, who Toft many famous works behind him. Vid. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 33, 12. it. lib, 34. 8. 
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him, with orders to bring two silver cups also, which he was 
known to have, adorned with figures in relief, to be shown to 
the pretor. Pamphilus, for fear of greater mischief, took up 
. his cups, and carried them away himself: when he came to the 
palace, Verres happened to be asleep, but the brothers were 
walking in the hall, and waiting to receive him; who, as soon 
as they saw him, asked for the cups, which he accordingly 
produced. ‘They commended the work ; whilst he, with a sor- 
rowful face; began to complain, that if they took his cups 
from him, he should have nothing, of any value, left in his 
house. The brothers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 
would give to preserve them; in a word, they demanded forty 
crowns; he offered twenty: but while they were debating, 
Verres awaked, and called for the cups; which being i 
shown to him, the brothers took occasion to observe, that they 
did not answer to the account that had been given of them, 
and were but of paltry work, not fit to be seen among his 
plate: to whose authority Verres readily submitted, and so 
Pamphilus saved his cups’. 

In the city of ‘Tyndaris there was a celebrated image of Mer- 
cury, which had bee: restored to them from Carthage by 
Scipio, and was worshipped by the people with singular devo- 
tion, and an annual festival. This statue Verres resolved to 
have, and commanded the chief magistrate, Sopater, to see it 
taken down, and conveyed to Messana. [ut the people were 
so inflamed and mutinous upon it, that Verres did not persist 
in his demand at that time ; but when he was leaving the place, 
renewed his orders to Sopater, with severe threats, to see his 
command executed. Sopater proposed the matter to the senate, 
who universally protested against it: in short, Verres returned 
to the town, and inquired for the statue; but was told by 
Sopater, that the senate would not suffer it to be taken down, 
and had made it capital for any one to meddle with it without 
their orders. ‘‘ Do not tell me,” says Verres, “of your senate, 
and your orders; if you do not presently deliver the statue, 
you shall be scourged to death with rods.” Sopater, with tears, 
moved the affair again to the senate, and related the preetor’s 
threats; but in vain; they broke up in disorder, without giving 
any answer. This was reported by Sopater to Verres, who 
was sitting fn his tribunal: it was the midst of winter, the 
weather extremely cold, and it rained very heavily, when 
Verres ordered Sopater to be stripped, and carried into the 


1 Cibyrate sunt fratres—quorum alterum fingere opinor e cera solitum esse, alterum 
esse pictorem.—Canes venaticos diceres, ita odorabantur omnia, et pervestigabant. In 
Verr. 4. 13. | 

Memini Pamphilum Lilybetanum—mihi narrare, cum iste ab sese hydriam Beethi 
manu factam, preclaro opere et grandi pondere, per potestatem abstulissct ; se sane tris- 
tem et conturbatum domum revertisse, &c. Ib. 14. 
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market-place, and there to be tied upon an equestrian statue 
of C. Marcellus, and exposed, naked as he was, to the rain, and 
the cold, and stretched, in a kind of torture, upon the brazen 
horse ; where he must necessarily have perished, if the people 
of the town, out of compassion to him, had not forced their 
senate to grant the Mercury to Verres'. 

Young Antiochus, king of Syria, having been at Rome, to 
claim the kingdom of Egypt, in right of his mother, passed 
through Sicily, at this time, on his return home, and came to 
Syracuse; where Verres, who knew that he had a great trea- 
sure with him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments for his table, 
and entertained him most magnificently at supper. The king, 
pleased with this compliment, invited Verres, in his turn, to 
sup with him, when his side-board was dressed out in a royal 
manner, with his richest plate, and many vessels of solid gold, 
set with precious stones, among which there was a large jug 
of wine, made out of an entire gem, with a handle of gold to 
it. Verres greedily surveyed and admired every piece, and 
the king rejoiced to see the Roman pretor so well satisfied 
with his entertainment. ‘The next morning, Verres sent to the 
king, to berrow some of his choicest vessels, and, particularly 
the jug, for the sake of shewing them, as he pretended, to his 
own workmen; all which the king, having no suspicion of him, 
readily sent. But, besides these vessels of domestic use, the 
king had brought with him a large candlestick, or branch for 
several lights, of inestimable value, all made of precious stones, 
and adorned with the richest jewels, which he had designed for 
an offering to Jupiter Capitolinus: but finding the repairs of 
the Capitol not finished, and no place yet ready for the reception 
of his offering, he resolved to carry it back, without showing it 
to any body, that the beauty of it might be new, and the more 
surprising, when it came to be first seen in that temple. 
Verres, having got intelligence of this candlestick, sent again 
to the king, to beg by all means, that he would favour him 
with a sight of it, promising, that he would not suffer any one 
else to see it. The king sent it presently by his servants, who, 
after they had uncovered, and shown it to Verres, expected to 
carry it back with them to the king; but Verres declared, that 
he could not sufficiently admire the beauty of the work, and 
must have more time to contemplate it: and obliged them, 


1 Tum iste: Quam mihi religionem narras ? quam penam ? quem senatum? Vivum 
te non relinquam : moriere virgis, nisi signum traditur—Erat hiems summa, tempestas, 
ut ipsum Sopatrum dicere audistis, perfrigida ; imber maximus, cum ipse imperat licto- 
ribus, ut Sopatrum—precipitem in Forum dejiciant, nudumque constituant—cum esset 
vinctus nudus in wre, in imbri, in frigore. Neque tamen finis huic injurie crudelitatique 
fiebat, donec populus atque universa multitudo, atrocitate rei commota, senatum clamore 
coegit, ut ei simulacrum illud Mercarii polliceretur. Ib. 39, 40. 
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therefore, to go away, and leave it with him. Several days 
passed, and the king heard nothing from Verres; so that he 
thought proper to remind him, by a civil message, of sending 
back the vessels: but Verres ordered the servants to call again 
some other time. In short, after a second message, with no 
better success, the king was forced to speak to Verres himself: 
upon which Verres earnestly entreated him to make him a 
eiasiae of the candlestick. ‘The king affirmed it to be impossi- 
le, on the account of his vow to Jupiter, to which many nations 
were witnesses. Verres than began to drop some threats; but, 
finding them of no more effect than his entreaties, he com- 
manded the king to depart, instantly, out of his province, de- 
claring, that he had received intelligence of certain pirates, 
who were coming, from his kingdom, to invade Sicily. The 
poor king, finding himself thus abused, and robbed of his trea- 
sure, went into the great square of the city, and, in a public 
assembly of the est calling upon the nee and men to bear 
testimony to the injury, made a solemn dedication to Jupiter 
of the candlestick, which he had vowed and designed for the 
Capitol, and which Verres had, forcibly, taken from him’. 
When any vessel, richly laden, happened to arrive in the 
ports of Sicily, it was generally seized by his spies and in- 
formers, on pretence of its coming from Spain, and being filled 
with Sertorius’s soldiers; and, when the commanders exhi- 
bited their bills of lading, with a sample of their goods, to 
prove themselves to be fair traders, who came from different 
yeiogt of the world, some producing Tyrian purple, others 
rabian spices, some jewels and precious stones, others Greek 
wines and Asiatic slaves; the very proof, by which they hoped 
to save themselves, was their certain ruin: Verres declared 
their goods to have been acquired by piracy, and seizing the 
ships, with their cargoes, to his own use, committed the 
whole crew to prison, though the greatest part of them, 
perhaps, were Roman citizens. There was a famous dungeon 
in Syracuse, called the Latomiz, of a vast and horrible depth, 
dug out of a solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius, the tyrant. 
Here Verres kept great numbers of Roman citizens in chains, 
whom he had first injured to a degree that made it necessary to 
destroy them; whence few or none ever saw the light again, 
but were commonly strangled by his orders’. 
One Gavius, however, a Roman citizen of the town of Cosa, 











1 Rex maximo conventu Syracusis in foro—fiens, ac Deos hominesque Wn 
clamare cepit, candelabrum factum e gemmis, quod in Capitolium missurus Gjjet— 
sibi C. Verrem abstulisse.—Id etsi antea jam mente et cogitatione sua consecraturiy Sige. 
tamen tum se in illo conventu civium Romanorum dare, donare, dicare, consecraré qm 
Opt. Max. &c. Th. 28, 29. 2g 

2 Quecunque navis ex Asia—venerat, statim certis indicibus et custodibus tenebatur* 
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happened to escape from this dreadful place, and ran away to 
Messana: where, fancying himself out of danger, and being 
ready to embark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries 
which he had received, and of going straight to Rome, where 
Verres should be sure to hear of him. But he might as well 
have said the words in the preetor’s palace, as at Messana: for 
he was presently seized, and secured till Verres’ arrival, who, 
coming thither soon after, condemned him as a spy of the fugi- 
tives, first to be scourged in the market-place, and then nailed 
to a cross, erected for the purpose, on a conspicious part of the 
shore, and looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel death in sight, 
as it were, of his home ’. 
The coasts of Sicily being much infested by pirates, it was 
the custom of all prtors to fit out a fleet every year, for the 
provecon of its trade and navigation. This fleet was provided 
y acontribution of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a ship with a certain number of men and provisions: 
but Verres, for a valuable consideration, sometimes remitted 
the ship, and always discharged as many of the men as were 
able to pay for it. <A fleet, however was equipped, of seven 
ships; but for show rather than service, without their comple- 
ment, either of men or stores, and wholly unfit to act against 
an enemy; and the command of it was given by him, not to his 
queestor, or one of his lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleo- 
menes, a Syracusan, whose wife was his mistress, that he 
might enjoy her company the more freely at home, while her 
husband was employed abroad. Jor, instead of spending the 
summer, as other governors used to do, in a progress through 
his province, he quitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to 
a little island adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or rich 
pavilions, pitched close by the fountain of Arethusa; where, 
forbidding the approach of men, or business to disturb him, he 
passed two of the hot months in the company of his favourite 
women, and all the delicacy of pleasure that art and luxury 
could invent’. ar 





vectores omnes in Latomias conjicicbantur : onera atque merces in pretoriam domain 
i aaa Sertorianos milites esse, atque a Dianio fugere dicebat, &c. In Verr. 
Latomias Syracusanas omnes audistis. Opus est ingens, magnificum, regum ac tyran- 
norum. Totum est ex saxo mirandam in altitudinem depresso—nihil tam clausum ad 
exitus, nihil tam tutum ad custodias, nec fieri nec cogitari potest. [Ib.27.] Carcer ille 
qui est a crudelissimo tyranno Dionysio factus, que Latomis vocantur, in istius imperio 
omicilium civium Romanorum fuit. Ib. 55. 

_ ' Gavigs hic, quem dico, Cosanus, cum in illo numero civium ab isto in vincla con- 
jectus esset, et nescio qua ratione clam e Latomiis rofugisset—loqui Messane ccpit, 
et queri, se civem Romanum in vincla conjectum, sibi recta iter esse Romam, Vern se 
presto advenienti futurum, &c. Ib. 6] 

7 Erat et Nice, facie eximia, uxor Cleomenis Syracusani—iste autem, cum vir esset 
Syracusis, uxorem ejus parum potcrat animo soluto ac libero tot in acta dies secum ha- 
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The fieet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syracuse, in great 
pomp, and saluted Verres and his company as it passed ; when 
the Roman pretor, says Cicero, who had not been seen before 
for many days, showed himself at last to the sailors, standing 
on the shore in slippers, with a purple cloak and vest flowing 
down to his heels, and leaning on the shoulder of a girl, to 
view this formidable squadron *: which instead of scouring the 
the seas, sailed no farther, after several days, than into the port 
of Pachynus. Here as they lay peaceably at anchor, they 
were surprised with an account of a number of pirate frigates, 
lying in another harbour very near to them: upon which the 
admiral Cleomenes cut his cables in a great fright, and with 
all the sail that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, and 
escaped to land: the rest of the ships followed him as fast as 
they could; but two of them, which sailed the slowest, were 
taken by the pirates, and one of the captains killed; the other 
captains quitted their ships, as Cleomenes had done, and got 
safe to land. ‘The pirates, finding the ships deserted, set fire 
to them all that evening, and the next day sailed boldly into 
the port of Syracuse, which reached into the very heart of the 
town; where, after they had satisfied their curiosity, and filled 
the city with a general terror, they sailed out again at leisure, 
and in good ne in a kind of triumph over Verres, and the 
authority of Rome ’. 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuse insulted by 
pirates, made a great noise through all Sicily. ‘The captains, 
in excuse of themselves, were forced to tell the truth; that 
their ships were scandalously unprovided both with men and 
stores, and in no condition to face an enemy; each of them 
relating how many of their sailors had been discharged by 
Verres’ particular orders, on whom the whole blame was justly 
laid. When this came to his ears, he sent for the captains, 
and after threatening them very severely for talking in that 
manner, forced them to declare, and to testify it also in writing, 
that every one of their ships had its full complement of all 
things necessary: but finding, after all, that there was no way 


bere. Itaque excogitat rem singularem. Naves, quibus legatus prafuerat, Cleomeni 
tradit. Classi pepull Romani Cleomenem Syracusanum preesse jubet. Hoc co facit, ut 
non solum ille abesset a domo—Nam estate summa, quo tempore ceteri pratorcs obire 
rovinciam, et concursare consueverunt—-co tempore ad luxuriem, libidinesque suas—ta- 
berascula®carbaseis intenta velis, collocari jussit in littore, &c. In Verr. Ib. 3l. 

1 Ipse autem, qui visus multis diebus non esset, tum se tamen in conspectum nautis 
paullisper dedit. Stetit solcatus prictor penuh Romani cum pallio purpurco, tunicaque 
talari, muliercula nixus in litore. Tb. 33. 

Quintilian greatly admires this short description, as placing the very scene and fact 
before our eyes, and suggesting still much more than isexpressed by it; {l. 8. 3.] but the 
concise clegance und expressive brevity, in which its beauty consists, cannot possibly be 
preserved in a translation. 

2 Tunc predonum dux Heracleo repente prxter spem, non sua virtute- victor, clas- 
sem pulcherrimam populi Romani in littus expulsam et cjectam, cum primum advespe- 
rasceret, inflammari incendique jussit, &c. 1b 35, 36. , 
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of stifling the clamour, and that it would necessarily reach 
Rome, he resolved, for the extenuation of his own crime, to 
sacrifice the poor captains, and put them all to death, except 
the admiral SaaS the most criminal of them all, and, at 
his request, the commander also of his ship. In consequence 
of this resolution, the four remaining captains, after fourteen 
days from the action, when they suspected no danger, were 
arrested, and clapt into irons. ‘They were all young men, of 
the [cies families of Sicily, some of them the only sons of 
aged parents, who came presently, in great consternation, to 
Syracuse, to solicit the preetor for their pardon. But Verres 
was inexorable; and having thrown them into his dungeon, 
where nobody was suffered to speak with them, condemned 
them to lose their heads; whilst all the service that their un- 
pappy parents could do for them, was to bribe the executioner 
to dispatch them with one stroke, instead of more, which he 
brutally refused to do, unless he was paid for it, and to pur- 
chase of ‘Timarchides, the liberty of giving them burial’. 

It happened, however, before this loss of the fleet, that a 
single pirate ship was taken by Verres’ lieutenants, and brought 
into Syracuse; which proved to be a very rich prize, and had 
on board a great number of handsome young fellows. There 
was a band of musicians among them, whom Verres sent away 
to Rome, a present to a friend; and the rest, who had either 
youth or beauty, or skill in any art, were distributed to his 
clerks and dependents, to be kept for his use; but the few 
who were old and deformed, were committed to the dungeon, 
and reserved for punishment’. The captain of these pirates 
had long been a terror to the Sicilians: so that they were all 
eager to see his person, and to feed their eyes with his execu- 
tion: but, being rich, he found means to redeem his head, and 
was carefully kept out of sight, and conveyed to some private 
custody, till Verres could make the best market of him. The 
people, in the mean time, grew impatient and clamorous for 
the death of the pirates, whom all other preetors used to exe- 
cute as soon as taken; and knowing the number of them to be 
great, could not be satisfied with the few old and decrepit, 
whom Verres willingly sacrificed to their resentment. He 


1 Cleomenem et navarchos ad se vocari jubet; accusat cos, quod hujusmodi de se ser- 
mones habuerint: rogat ut id facere desistant, et in sua quisque navi dicat se tantum 
habuiese nautarum, quantum oportucrit—Ilh se ostendunt quod vellet esse facturos— 
Iste in tabulas refert ; obsignat signis amicorum—Iste hominibus miseris innocentibusque 
injici catenas jubet—Venilunt Syracusas parentes propinquique miserorum adolescen- 
tium, &c. In Verr. Ib. 39, 40, &c. 

2 Erat ea navis plena juventutis formosissime, plena argenti facti atque signati, multa 
cum stragula veste—siqui senes aut deformes crant, eos in hostium numero ducit: qui 
aliquid forme, etatis, artificiique habebant, abducit omnes, nonnullos scribis suis, filio, 
cohortique distribuit. Symphoniacos homines sex cuidam amico suo Romam muneri 
misit, &c. Th, 25, Ke. 
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took this opportunity therefore to clear the dungeon of those 
Roman citizens, whom he had reserved for such an occasion, 
and now brought out to execution as a part of the piratical 
crew: but to prevent the imprecations as cries, which citizens 
used to make of their being free Romans, and to hinder their 
being known also to any other citizens there present, he pro- 
duced them all with their heads and faces so muffled up, that 
they could neither be heard nor seen, and in that cruel manner 
destroyed great numbers of innocent men’. But to finish at 
last this whole story of Verres: After he had lived many years 
in a miserable exile, forgotten and deserted by all his friends, 
he is said to have been relieved by the generosity of Cicero’; 
yet was proscribed and murdered after all by Mare Antony, 
for the sake of his fine statues and Corinthian vessels, which 
he refused to part with*: “happy only,” as Lactantius says, 
‘“‘ before his death, to have seen the more deplorable end of his 
old enemy and accuser, Cicero *.” 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, nor the con- 
cessions already made by the senate, were able to pacify the 
discontents of the people: they demanded still, as loud as 
ever, the restoration of the tribunician power, and the right 
of judicature to the equestrian order; till, after various contests 
and tumults, excited annually on that account by the tribunes, 
they were gratified this year in them both; m the first by 
Pompey the consul, in the second by L. Cotta, the pretor’. 
The tribunes were strenuously assisted in all this struggle by J. 
Cesar °, and as strenuously opposed by all who wished wall to 
the tranquillity of the city; for long experience had shown, 
that they had always been, not only the chief disturbers of the 
public peace, by the abuse of their extravagant power, but the 
constant tools of all the ambitious, who had any designs of 
advancing themselves above the laws’: for, by corrupting one 
or more of the tribunes, which they were sure to effect by 
paying their full price, they could either obtain from the 
people whatever they wanted, or obstruct at least whatever 
should be attempted against them: so that this act was gene- 
rally disliked by the better sort, and gave a suspicion of no 
good intentions in Pompey; who, to remove all jealousies 


1 Archipiratam ipsum vidit nemo—cum omnes, ut mos est, concurrerent, quererent, 
videre cuperent, &c. [ib. 26.) Cum maximus numerus deesset, tum iste in corum 
locum, quos domum suam de piratis abduxerat, substituere capit cives Romanos, quos 
in carcerém antea conjecerat—ltaque alli cives Romani ne cognoseerentur, capitibus ob- 
Volutis e carcere ad palum atque necem rapiebantur, &c. Ib. 28, &e. 

Quid de multitudine dicemus corum, qui capitibus involutis in piratarum captivorum- 
que numero producebantur, ut seeuri ferirentur ? Tb. 60. 

2 Seneca. |. 6. Suasor. 6. 3 Plin, Hist. R. 1. 34. 2. 4 Lactan. 2. 4. 

5 Hoc consulatu Pompeius tribuniciam potestatem restituit cujus imaginem Sylla sine 
rereliquerat. Vell. Pat. 2. 30. 

6 Auctores restituende tribunicia potestatis cnixissime juvit. Sueton. J. Cas, 5. 

7 De Leg. 3. 9. 
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against him, on this, or any other account, voluntarily took an 
oath, that, on the expiration of his consulship, he would accept 
no public command or government, but content himself with 
the condition of a private senator ’. | 

Plutarch speaks of this act, as the effect of Pompey’s grati- 
tude to the people, for the extraordinary honours which they 
had heaped upon him; but Cicero makes the best excuse for 
it, after Pompey’s death, which the thing itself would bear, 
by observing, that a statesman must always consider not only 
what is best, but what is necessary to the times; that Pompey 
well knew the impatience of the people; and that they would 
not bear the loss of the tribunician power much longer; and 
it was the part, therefore, of a good citizen, not to leave to a 
bad one, the credit of doing what was too popular to be with- 
stood?. But whatever were Pompey’s views, in the restitution 
of this power, whether he wanted the skill or the inclination to 
apply it to any bad purpose, it is certain, that he had cause to 
repent of it afterwards, when Czsar, who had a better head, 
with a worse heart, took advantage of it, to his ruin; and, by 
the help of the tribunes, was supplied both with the power and 
the pretext for overturning the Republic °. 

As to the other dispute, about restoring the right of judging 
to the knights, it was thought the best way of correcting the 
insolence of the nobles, to subject them to the judicature of an 
‘inferior order, who, from a natural jealousy and envy towards 
them, would be sure to punish their oppressions with proper 
severity. It was ended. however, at last, by a compromise, 
and a new law was prepared, by common consent, to vest this 
power jointly in the senators and the knights; from each of 
which orders a certain number was to be Dawe annually, by 
lot, to sit in judgment, together with the preetor, upon all 
causes *. 

But, for the more effectual cure of that general licence, and 
corruption of morals, which had infected all orders, another 
remedy was also provided this year, an election of censors: it 
ought regularly to have been made every five years, but had 
now been intermitted, from the time of Sylla, for about seven- 
teen. These censors were the guardians of the discipline and 
manners of the city °, and had a power to punish vice and im- 
eR by some mark of infamy, in all ranks of men, from 


the highest to the lowest. The persons now chosen were, L. 
* Qui cum consul laudabiliter jurasset, se in nullam provinciam ex eo magistratu itu- 
rum. Vell. Pat. 2. 31. 2 De Leg. 3. 11. 


JS Ore oy Kal uddiora Te Mowrniw perepednoe thy Snpapxiav—dvayaydovee 
avBis él rd dpyatov. Appian. 2. p. 445. 

4 Per idem tempus Cotta judicandi munus, quod C. Gracchus ereptum Senatui, ad 
Equites, Sylla ab illis ad Senatum transtulerat, equaliter inter utrumque ordinem par- 
titus est. Vell. Pat. 2. 32. 

5 Tu cs prefectus moribus, magister vetcris discipline ac severitatis. Pro Cluen. 46. 
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Gellius and Cn. Lentulus ; both of them mentioned by Cicero 
as his particular acquaintance, and the last, as his intimate 
friend’. Their authority, after so long an intermission, was 
exercised with that severity which the ifbertrism of the times 
required: for they expelled above sixty-four from the senate, 
for notorious immoralities, the greatest part for the detestable 
practice of taking money for judging causes ’, and, among them, 
C. Antonius, the uncle of the triumvir; subscribing their 
reasons for it, that he had plundered the allies, declined a 
trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not master of his estate *: 
yet this very Antonius was elected edile and pretor, soon 
after, in his proper course, and within six years, advanced to 
the consulship : which confirms what Cicero says of this censo-: 
rian animadversion, that it was become merely nominal, and 
had no other effect than of putting a man to the blush *. 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero entered upon the 
edileship, and, in one of his speeches, gives us a short account 
of the duty of it: “I am now chosen edile,” says he, ‘and 
am sensible of what is committed to me by the Roman people: 
I am to exhibit, with the greatest solemnity, the most sacred 
sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera; am to appease and conci- 
liate the mother T‘lora to the people and city of Rome, by 
the celebration of the public games; am to furnish out those 
ancient shows, the first hich were called Roman, with all 

ossible dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, Juno, 
aes ; am to take care, also, of all the sacred edifices, and, 
indeed, of the whole city *,” &c. ‘The people were passion- 
ately fond of all these games and diversions; and the public 
allowance for them being but small, according to the frugality 
of the old Republic, the zdiles supplied the rest at their own 
cost, and were often rujned by it. For every part of the 
empire...vae iausacked for what was rare and curious, to adorn 
“the splendour of their shows: the Forum, in which they were 
exhibited, was usually beautified with porticos, built for the 

urpose, and filled with the choicest statues and pictures which 
Rome and Italy afforded. Cicero reproaches Appius for drain- 
ing Greece, and the islands, of all their furniture, of this kind, 
for the ornament of his edileship °: and Verres is said to have 

' Nam mihi—cum ambobus est amicitia: cum altero vero—magnus usus ct summa 
necessitudo. Pro Cluen. 42. 

2 Quos autem duo censores, clarissimi viri furti et captarum pecuniarnm nomine nota- 
verunt; ii non modo in Senatum redierunt, sed ctiam illarum ipsarum rerum judiciis 
absoluti sunt. Ib. Vid. Pigh. Annal. ad A. U. 683. 

3 Asconius in Orat. in Tog. cand. 

4 Censoris judicium nihil fere damnato affert preter ruborem. Itaque quod omnis ea 
judicatio versatur tantummodo in nomine, animadversio ila ignominia dicta est. Frag- 
ment. e lib. 4, de Repub. ex Nonio. 5 In Verr. 5. 14. 

6 Ounnia signa, tabulas, ornamentorum quod superfuit in fanis et communibus locis, 


tota e Grecia atque Insulis omnibus, honoris populi Rom. causa--deportavit. Pro Dom. 
ad Pont, 43. 
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supplied his friends, Hortensius and Metellus, with all the 
fine statues of which he had plundered the provinces '. 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero’s time had distin- 
guished themselves by an extraordinary expense and dg, ed 
cence in this magistracy; Lucullus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hor- 
tensius?, and C. Ra ae who, though expelled so lately from 
the senate, entertained the city, this year, with stage-plays, 
whose scenes were covered with silver; in which he was fol- 
lowed, afterwards, by Murena*: yet J. Caesar outdid them 
all; and in the sports exhibited for his father’s funeral, made 
the whole furniture of the theatre of solid silver, so that wild 
beasts were then first seen to tread on that metal‘: but the 
excess of his expense was but in proportion to the excess of 
his ambition; for the rest were only purchasing the consulship ; 
he the empire.—Cicero took the middle way, and observed the 
rule, which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an expense 
agreeable to his circumstances *; so as neither to hurt his charac- 
ter, by a sordid illiberality, nor his fortunes, by a vain osten- 
tation of magnificence; since the one, by making a man odious, 
deprives him of the power of doing good; the other, by making 
him necessitous, puts him under the temptation of doing ill: 
thus Mamercus, by declining the edileship, through frugality, 
lost the consulship °; and Cesar, by his prodigality, was forced 
to repair his own ruin, by ruining the Republic. 

But Cicero’s popularity was built on a more solid foundation, 
the affection of his citizens, from a sense of his merit and 
services; yet, in compliance with the custom and humour of 
the city, he furnished the three solemn shows above-men- 
tioned, to the entire satisfaction of the people: an expense 
which he calls little, in respect to the great honours which he 
had received from them ’. ‘The Sicilians, during his edileship, 
ode him effectual proofs of their gratitude, by supplying him 
argely with all manner of provisions, which their island af- 
forded, for the use of his table and the public feasts, which 
he was obliged to provide in this magistracy: but, instead 
of making any private advantage of their liberality, he applied 
the whole to the benefit of the poor; and, by the help of this 





1 Asconius, 2 De Offic. 2. 16, 

3 Ego qui trinos ludos A&dilis feceram, tamen Antonii ludis commovebar. Tibi, qui 
casu nullos feceras, nihil nee istam ipsam, quam tu irrides, argenteam scenam adversa- 
tam putas? Pro Muren. 20. 

Mox, quod etiam in municipiis imitantur, C. Antonius ludes scena argentea fecit : 
item LL. Murena. Plin. Hist. N. 33, 3. 

4 Cesar, qui postea Dictator fuit, primus in AXdilitate, munere patris funebri, omni ap- 
paratu arene argenteo usus est, ferasque argenteis vasis incessere tum primuin visum. 1b. 

5 Qnare si postulatur a populo fnenduin est, modo pro facultatibus : nos ipsi 
ut fecimus. De Offic. 2. i7. 

6 De Offic, 2. 17, 

7 Nam pro amplitudine honorum, quos cunctis suffragiis adepti sumus—sance exignus 
sumtus Aidilitatis fuit. Ib. 
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extraordinary supply, contrived to reduce the price of victuals 
in the markets *. 

Hortensius was one of the consuls. of this year; which pro- 
duced nothing memorable, but the dedication of the Capitol, 
by Q. Lutatius Catulus. It had been burnt down in Sylla’s 
time, who undertook the care of rebuilding it, but did not live 
to see it finished, which he lamented in his last illness, as the 
only thing wanting to complete his felicity*®. By his death, 
that charge fell to Catulus, as being ancl at the time, who 
dedicated it this summer with great pomp and solemnity, and 
had the honour to have his name inscribed on the front *. 

On the occasion of this festival, he is said to have introduced 
some instances of luxury, not known before in Rome, of cover- 
ing the area, in which the people sat, with a purple veil, imi- 
tating the colour of the sky, and defending from the injuries 
of it; and of gilding the ales of this noble fabric, which were 
made of copper: for though the ceilings of temples had before 
been sometimes gilt, yet this was the first use of gold on the 
outside of any building *. Thus the Capitol, like all ancient 
structures, rose the more beautiful from its ruins: which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of paying a particular compliment to 
Catulus, in Verres’s trial, where he was one of the judges: for 
Verres having intercepted, as it is said above, the rich candle- 
stick of king Antiochus, which was designed for the Capitol, 
Cicero, after he had charged him with it, takes occasion to say, 
‘‘T address myself here to you, Catulus, for 1 am speaking of 
your noble and beautiful monument: it is your part to show, 
not only the severity of a judge, but the animosity of an ac- 


! Plut. in Cie. 

2 Hoc tamen felicitati sue defuisse confessus est, quod Capitolium non dedicavisset. 
Plin. Hist. N. 7. 43. 

Curam victor Sylla suscepit, neque tamen dedicavit: hoc unum felicitati negatum. 
Tacit. Hist. 3. 72. 

* The following inscription was found in the ruins of the Capitol, and is supposed by 
some to be the very origitial which Catulus put up; where it remained, as Tacitus says, 
tothe time of Vitellius. Tacit. Hist. 3. 72. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. 
Q. N. CATVLYVS. COS. 
SVBSTRVCTIONEM. ET 
TABVLARIVM. EX S. C, 
FACIVNDVM. CVRAYV. 

4 Quod primus omnium invenit Q. Catulus, cum Capitolium dedicaret. Pin. 19. 1. 
Cum sua etas varie de Catulo existimaverit, quod begulas wreas Capitolii inaurasset pri- 
mus. Ib. 33.3. Though Pliny calls Catulus the first inventor of these purple veils, yet 
Lucretius, who, as some think, died in this year, or, as others more probably, about six- 
teen years after, speaks of them as in common use in all the theatres. 


Carbasus ut quondam magnis intenta theatris.—Lib. 6. 108. 


Et volgo faciunt id lutea, russaque vela, 
Et ferrngina, cum magnis intenta theatris, 
Per malos volgata, trabesque trementia flutant.—Lib. 4. 73, 
J. Cesar covered the whole Forum with them, and the later emperors, the amphi- 
theatres, in all their shows of gladiaturs and other sports. Dio. 1. 43. . 
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euser. Your honour is united with that of this temple; and 
by the favour of the senate, and people of Rome, your name 
is consecrated with it to all posterity ; it must be your care, 
therefore, that the Capitol, as it is now restored more splen- 
didly, may be furnished also more richly than it was before; 
as if the fire had been sent on purpose from heaven, not to 
destroy the temple of Jupiter, but to require from us one more 
shining and magnificent than the former ’.” 

In this year Cicero is supposed to have defended [onteius 
and Cecina. Fonteius had been pretor of the Narbonese 
Gaul, for three years, and was afterwards accused, by the 
people of the province, and one of their princes, Inducio- 
marus, of great oppression, and exactions, in his government, 
and, especially, of imposing an arbitrary tax on the exporta- 
tion of their wines. There were two hearings in the cause, 
yet but one speech of Cicero’s remaining, and that so imper- 
fect, that we can hardly form a judgment either of the merit, 
or the issue of it. Cicero allows the charge of the wines to bea 
heavy one, if true’; and, by his method of defence, one would 
suspect it to be so, since his pains are chiefly employed in ex- 
citing an aversion to the accusers, and a compassion to the 
criminal. or, to destroy the credit of the witnesses, he repre- 
sents the whole nation as a drunken, impious, faithless people ; 
natural enemies to all religion, without any notion of the sanc- 
tity of an oath, and polluting the altars of their gods with 
human sacrifices. And what faith, what piety,” says he, 
‘can you imagine to be in those, who think that the gods are 
to be appeased by cruelty and human blood*?” And, to raise, 
at last, the pity of the judges, he urges, in a pathetic perora- 
tion, the intercession, and tears, of I‘onteius’s sister, one of the 
vestal virgins, who was then present; opposing the piety and 
prayers of this holy suppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries 
of the impious Gauls; and admonishing the bench, of the 
danger and arrogance of slighting the suit of one, whose peti- 
tions, if the Gots should reject, they themselves must be all 
undone ‘, &c. 

The cause of Cecina was about the right of succession to a 
private estate, which depended on a subtle point of law‘, 
arising from the interpretation of the preetor’s interdict ; it 
shows, however, his exact knowledge er skill in the aivil law, 
and that his public character and employment gave no inter- 
ruption to his usual diligence in pleading causes. 

After the expiration of his zdileship, he lost his cousin 





'In Verr. 4. 31, 2 Pro Fontcio, 5. 3 Tb. 10. 4b. 17. 
5 Tota mihi causa pro Cercina de verbis interdicti fuit: res involutas definiendo ex- 
plicavimus. Orat. 29, 
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Lucius Cicero, the late companion of his journey to Sicily ; 
whose death he laments, with all the marks of a tender affec- 
tion, in the following letter to Atticus. 

‘¢ You, who of all men know me the best, will easily conceive 
how much I have been afflicted, and what a loss I have sus- 
tained, both in my public and domestic life: for in him I 
had every thing which could be agreable to a man, from the 
obliging temper and behaviour of another. I make no doubt, 
therefore, but that you also are affected with it, not only for 
the share which you bear in my grief, but for your own loss of 
a relation and a friend; accomplished with every virtue; who 
loved you, as well from his own inclination, as from what he 
used to hear of you, from me’,” &c. 

What made his kinsman’s death the more unlucky to him at 
this juncture, was the want of his help, in making interest for 
the preetorship, for which he now offered himself a candidate, 
after the usual interval of two years’, from the time of his 
being chosen edile: but the city was in such a ferment all the 
summer, that there was like to be no election at all: the occa- 
sion of it arose from the publication of some new laws, which 
were utterly disliked, and fiercely opposed by the senate. 
The first of them was proposed in favour of Pompey, by A. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a testimony of their grati- 
tude, and the first fruits, as it were, of that power which he 
had restored to them. It was to grant him an extraordinary 
commission for quelling the pirates, who infested the coasts and 
navigation of the Mediterranean, to the disgrace of the empire, 
and the ruin of all commerce’; by which an absolute command 
was conferred upon him through all the provinces bordering 
on that sea, as far as fifty miles within land. ‘These pirates 
were ee so strong, and so audacious, that they had taken 
several Roman magistrates and ambassadors prisoners, made 
some successful descents on Italy itself, and burnt the navy of 
Rome, in the very port of Ostia‘. Yet the grant of a power 
so exorbitant, and unknown to the laws, was strenuously op- 
posed by Catulus, Hortensius, and all the other chiefs of the 
senate, as dangerous to the public liberty, nor fit to be in- 
trusted to any single person: they alleged, that these unusual 
grants were the cause of all the misery that the Republic had 
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1 Ad Att. 1. 5. 

2 Ut si Addilis fuisses, poat biennium tuus annus esset. Ep. fam. 10. 25. 

3 Quis navigavit, qui non se aut mortis aut servitutis periculo committeret, cum aut 
hieme aut referto predonum mari navigaret? Pro leg. Manil. 11. 
_ 4 Qui ad vos ab exteris nationibus venirent, captos querar, cum legati populi Romani 
redempti sint? Mercatoribus tutum mare non fuisse dicam, cum duodecim secures in po- 
testatem predonum pervenerint >—Quid ego Ostiense incommodum, atque illam labem 
et ignominiam Reipub. querar, cum, prope inspectantibus vobis, classis ea cui Consul po- 
puli Romani prepositus esset, a predonibus capta atque oppressa est ? Ib, 12. 
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suffered, from the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by 
a perpetual succession of extraordinary commands, were made 
too great to be controlled by the authority of the laws; that 
though the same abuse of power was not to be apprehended 
from Pompey, yet the thing itself was pernicious, and contrary 
to the constitution of Rome; that the equality of a democracy 
required, that the public honours should be shared alike, by 
all who were worthy of them; that there was no other way to 
make men worthy, and to furnish the city with a number and 
choice of experienced commanders: and if, as it was said by 
some, there were really none, at that time, fit to command, but 
Pompey, the true reason was, because they would suffer none to 
command but Pompey’. All the friends of Lucullus were par- 
ticularly active in the opposition; apprehending that this new 
commission would encroach upon his province and command in 
the Mithridatic war: so that Gabinius, to turn the popular cla- 
mour on that side, got a plan of the magnificent palace, which 
Lucullus was building, painted upon a banner, and carried 
about the streets by his mob; to intimate, that he was making 
all that expense out of the spoils of the Republic’. 

Catulus, in speaking to the people against this law, de- 
manded of them, if every thing must needs be committed to 
Pompey, what they would do if any accident should befall 
him? Upon which, as Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of 
his virtue, when they all cried out, with one voice, that their 
dependence would then be upon him*. Pompey, himself, who 
was naturally a great dissembler, affected, not only an indiffer- 
ence, but a dislike to the employment, and begged of the 
people to confer it on somebody else ; and, after all the fatigues, 
which he had undergone in their service, to give him leave to 
retire to the care of his domestic affairs, and spare him the 
trouble and odium of so invidious a commission‘. But this 
seeming self-denial gave a handle only to his friends to extol 
his gdeaty and integrity the more effectually ; and, since there 
had been a precedent for the law, a few years before, in favour 
of a man, much inferior, both in merit and interest, M. Anto- 
nius *, it was carried against the united authority of all the 
magistrates, but with the general inclination of the people: 
when, from the greatest scarcity of provisions which had been 
known for a long time in Rome, the credit of Pompey’s name 


1 Dio. 1. 36. p. 15. 

2 Tugurium ut jam videatur esse illa villa, quam ipse Tribunus plebis pictam olim 
in concionibus explicabat, quo fortissimum ac summum civem—in invidiam vocaret, 
Pro Sext. 43. 

3 Qui cum ex vobis quereret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio omnia poneretis, ai quid eo fac- 
tum essot, im quo spem essetia habituri: cepit magnum sue virtutis fructum, cum om- 
ne oe wre e par eo ipso vos spem habituros esse dixistis. Proleg. Man. 20. 

¢ Dio. 1. 36. p. 11. 

5 Sed idem hoc ante biennium in M. Antonii pretura decretum. Vell. Pat. 2. 31. 
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sunk the price of them at once, as if plenty had been actually 
restored'. But though the senate could not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabinius, the author of it, by 
preventing his being chosen one of Pompey’s lieutenants, which 
was what he chiefly aimed at, and what Pompey himself soli- 
cited’: though Pompey probably made him amends for it in 
some other way ; since, as Cicero says, he was so necessitous at 
this time, and so profligate, that, if he had not carried his law, 
he must have turned pirate himself*. Pompey had a fleet of 
five hundred sail allowed for this expedition, with twenty-four 
lieutenants, chosen out of the senate‘; whom he distributed so 
skilfully through the several stations of the Mediterranean, 
that, in less than fifty days, he drove the pirates out of all 
their lurking holes, and, in four months, put an end to the 
whole war: for he did not prepare for it dat the end of winter, 
set out upon it in the beginning of spring, and finished it in 
the middle of summer ‘. 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the assignment 
of distinct seats, in the theatres, to the equestrian order, who 
used, before, to sit promiscuously with the populace: but, by 
this law, fourteen rows of benches, next to those of the sena- 
tors, were to be appropriated to their use; by which he secured 
to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity and their pleasure °. 
The senate obtained the same privilege, of separate seats, about 
an hundred years before, in the consulship of Scipio Africanus, 
which highly disgusted the people, and gave occasion, says 
Livy, as all innovations are apt to do, to much debate and cen- 
sure: for many of the wiser sort, condemned all such distine- 
tions in a free city, as dangerous to the public peace; and 
Scipio himself afterwards repented, and blamed himself for 
suffering it’. Otho’s law, we may imagine, gave still greater 
offence, as it was a greater affront to the people, to be re- 
moved yet farther from what, of all things, they were fondest 
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1 Quo die a vobis maritimo bello prepositus est imperator, tanta repente vilitas 
annong ex summa inopia et caritate rei frumentarie consecuta est, unius hominis spe 
et nomine, quantam vix ex summa ubertate agrorum diuturna pax efficcre potuisset. 
Pro leg. Man. 15. 

2 Ne legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio expetenti ac postulanti. Ib. 19. 

3 Nisi rogationem de ee bello tulisset, profecto egestate ac improbitate coactus 
piraticam ipse fecisset. Post redit. in Senat. 5. 

4 Plut. in Pomp. 

5 Ipse autem, ut a Brundisio profectus est, undequinquagesimo die totam ad imperium 
populi Romani Ciliciam adjunxit—ita tantum bellum—Cn. aes hg extrema hieme 
apparavit, ineunte vere suscepit, media estate confecit. Pro leg. Man. 12. 

6 L. Otho, vir fortis meus necessarius, equestri ordini restituit non solum dignitatem, 
sed etiam voluptatem. Pro Mur. 19. 

7 P, Africanus ille superior, ut dicitur, non solum a sapientissimis hominibus, qui tum 
erant, verum etiam a seipso sepe accusatus est, quod cum consul esse assus esset tum 
primum a populari consessu senatoria subsellia separari. Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment. ex 
Asconio. [{Liv. 1. 34.54.) Ea res avertit vulgi animum ect favorem Scipionis vehe- 
menter quassavit. Val. Max, 2. 4. 
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of, the sight of plays and shows: it was carried, however, by 
the authority of the tribune, and is frequently referred to, by 
the classic writers, as an act, very memorable ', and what made 
much noise in its time. 

C. Cornelius, also, another tribune, was pushing forward a 
third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit bribery in elections, by 
the sanction of the severest penalties: the rigour of it highly 
displeased the senate, whose warm opposition raised great dis- 
ade in the city: so that all other business was interrupted, 
the elections of magistrates adjourned, and the consuls forced 
to have a guard. - he matter, however, was compounded, by 
moderating the severity of the penalties, in a new law offered 
by the consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, and enacted, 
in proper form, under the title of the Calpurnian law, from the 
name of the consul C. Calpurnius Piso”. Cicero speaks of it 
still as rigorously drawn*; for, besides a pecuniary fine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office or place in 
the senate. This Cornelius seems to have been a brave and 
honest tribune, though somewhat too fierce and impetuous in 
asserting the rights of the citizens: he published another law, 
to prolitbit any man’s being absolved foun the obligation of 
the laws, except by the authority of the people; which, though 
a part of the old constitution, a long been usurped by the 
senate, who dispensed with the laws by their own decrees, and 
those often made clandestinely, when a few only were privy to 
them. The senate, being resolved not to part with so valuable 
a privilege, prevailed with another tribune to inhibit the pub- 
lication of it, when it came to be read; upon which Cornelius 
took the book from the clerk, and read it himself. This was 
irregular, and much inveighed against, as a violation of the 
rights of the tribunate; so that Cornelius was, once more, 
forced to compound the matter by a milder law, forbidding 
the senate to pass any such decrees, unless when two hundred 
senators were present". ‘These disturbances, however, proved 
the occasion of an unexpected honour to Cicero, by giving 
him a more ample and public testimony of the people’s affee- 
tion ; for, in three different assemblies, convened for the choice 
of ‘bear i two of which were dissolved without effect, he was 
declared, every time, the first pretor, by the suffrages of all 
the centuries *. 
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sedilibusque magnus in primis eques 
Othone contempto sedet or. Ep. 4. 15. 
Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxit, Othoni—Juv. 3. 159. 
? Dio. 1. 36. c. 18. 
° Erat enim severissime scripta Calpurnia, Pro Mur. 23. 
4 Asconii argument. pro Cornelio. 
_§ Nam cum propter dilationem comitiorum ter pretor primus centuriis cunctis renun- 
tiatus sum. Pro leg. Manil. 1. 
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The preetor was a magistrate next in dignity to the consuls, 
created originally as a colleague or assistant to them in the 
administration of justice, and to any their place also in ab- 
sence’. At first there was but one; but as the dominion and 
affairs of the Republic increased, so the number of the pre- 
tors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. They were 
chosen, not as the inferior magistrates, by the people voting 
in their tribes, but in their centuries, as the consuls and censors 
also were. In the first method, the majority of votes in each 
tribe determined the general vote of the tribe, and a majority 
of tribes determined the election, in which the meanest citizen 
had as good a vote as the best: but in the second, the balance 
of power was thrown into the hands of the better sort, by 
a wise contrivance of one of their kings, Servius Tullius ; who 
divided the whole body of the citizens into a hundred and 
ninety-three centuries, according to a census or valuation ot 
their estates: and then reduced these centuries into six classes, 
according to the same rule, assigning to the first or richest 
class ninety-seven of these centuries, or a majority of the 
whole number: so that, if the centuries of the first class 
agreed, the affair was over, and the votes of all the rest insig- 
nificant ’. 

The business of the pretors was to preside and judge in all 
causes, especially of a public or criminal kind, where their 
several jurisdictions were assigned to them by lot *; and it fell 
to Cicero’s to sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governors of provinees “; in which, as 
he tells us Vinee he had acted as an accuser, sat as a judge, 
and presided as pretor®. In this office he acquired a great 
reputation of integrity, by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, 
a person of pretorian dignity, and great eloquence ; who would 
have made an eminent figure at the bar, if his abilities had not 
been sullied by the infamy of a vicious life*. ‘ ‘This man,” as 
Plutarch relates it, “depending upon his interest, and the in- 
fluence of Crassus, who supported him with all his power, was 
so confident of being acquitted, that, without waiting for sen- 
tence, he went home to dress himself, and, as if already ab- 
solved, was returning towards the court in a white gown; but 








= 1 Aul. Gel. 13. 15. 

2 From this division of the people into classes, the word classical, which we now apply 
to writers of the first rank, is derived : for it signified originally persons of the first Maer 
all the rest being styled infra classem. Ib. 7. 13. 

3 In Verr. Act. 1. 8. 

4 Postulatur apud me pretorem primum de pecuniis repetundis. Pro Cornel. 1. 
fragm. 

3 6 Accusuvi dc pecuniis repetundis, judex sedi, pretor quesivi, &c. Pro Rabir. 
ost. 4, 
6 Brutus, 352, 
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being met on his way by Crassus, and informed that he was 
condemned by the unanimous suffrage of the bench, he took 
his bed, and died immediately.” The story is told differently 
by other writers: ‘That Macer was actually in the court, 
expecting the issue; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg- 
ment against him, he sent one to let him know that he was 
dead, and stopping his breath at the same time with an hand- 
kerchief, instantly expired; so that Cicero did not proceed to 
sentence, by which Macer’s estate was saved to his son Li- 
cinius Calvus, an orator afterwards of the first merit and emi- 
nence'.” But, from Cicero’s own account it appears, that, 
after treating Macer in the trial with great candour and equity, 
he actually condemned him, with the universal approbation of 
the people ; and did himself much more honour and service by 
it, than he could have reaped, he says, by Macer’s friendship 
and interest, if he had acquitted him ’*. 

Manilius, one of the new tribunes, no sooner entered into 
his office, than he raised a fresh disturbance in the city, by 
the promulgation of a law, for granting to slaves, set free, 
a right of voting among the tribes; which gave so much scan- 
dal to all, and was so vigorously opposed by the senate, that 
he was presently obliged to drop it*®: but being always venal, 
as Velleius says, and the tool of other men’s power, that he 
might recover his credit with the people, and engage the 
favour of Pompey, he proposed a second law, that Pompey, 
who was then in Cilicia, extinguishing the remains of the 
piratic war, should have the government of Asia added to his 
commission, with the command of the Mithridatic war, and of 
all the Roman armies in those parts*. It was abont eight 
years since Lucullus was first sent to that war, in which, by a 
series of many great and glorious acts, he had acquired a repu- 
tation both of courage og conduct, equal to that of the greatest 
Senriege he had driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of 

ontus, and gained several memorable victories against him, 
though supported by the whole force of Tigranes, the most 
potent prince of Asia; till his army, harassed by perpetual 
fatigues, and debauched by his factious officers, particularly by 
his brother-in-law, young Clodius *, began to grow impatient 
of his discipline, and to demand their discharge. Their dis- 
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1 Plut. Cic. Val. Max. 9, 12, 

2 Nos hic incredibili ac singulari populi voluntate de C. Macro transegimus ; cui cum 
equi fuissemus, tamen multo majorem fructum ex populi existimatione, illo damnato, 
ccepimus, quam ex ipsius, si absolutus esset, gratia cepissemus. Ad Att. 1. 4. 

+ Ascon. in Orat. pro Cornel. Dio. 1, 36, 50, 

4 Scmper venalis, et alien minister potentise, legem tulit, ut bellum Mithridaticum 
per Cn. Pompeium administraretur. Vell. Pat. 2. 33. 

5 Post, exercitu L. Luculli sollicitato per nefandum scelus, fugit illinc. De Arusp 
cum respons. 20. Plut. in Lucull. ; 
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affection was still increased, by the unlucky defeat of one of 
his lieutenants, Triarius; who, in a rash engagement with 
Mithridates, was destroyed with the loss of his camp, and the 
best of his troops: so that as soon as they heard that Glabrio, 
the consul of the last year, was appointed to succeed him, and 
actually arrived in Asia, they broke out into an open mutiny, 
and refused to follow him any farther, declaring themselves to 
be no longer his soldiers: but Glabrio, upon the news of these 
disorders having no inclination to enter upon so troublesome a 
command, chose to stop short in Bithynia, without ever going 
to the army’. 

This mutinous spirit in Lucullus’s troops, and the loss of his 
authority with them, which Glabrio was still less qualified to 
sustain, gave a reasonable pretext to Manilius’s law; and Pom- 
pey’s success against the pirates, and his being upon the spot 
with a great army, made it likewise the more plausible: so 
that, after a sharp contest and opposition from some of the best 
and greatest of the senate, the tribune carried his point, and 
got the law confirmed by the people. Cicero supported it with 
all his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which he had 
never mounted till this occasion : where, in displaying the cha- 
racter of Pompey, he draws the picture of a consummate gene- 
ral, with all the strength and beauty of colours, which words 
can give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, and in 
sight, as it were, of the consulship, the grand object of his 
ambition; so that his conduct was suspected to flow from an 
interested view of facilitating his own advancement, by paying 
this court to Pompey’s power: but the reasons already in- 
timated, and Pompey’s singular character of modesty and 
abstinence, joined to the superiority of his military fame, 
might probably convince him, that it was not only safe, but 
necessary at this time, to commit a war, which nobody else 
could finish, to such a general; and a power, which nobody 
else ought to be entrusted with, to such a man. This he him- 
self solemnly affirms in the conclusion of his speech: “I call 
the gods to witness,” says he, “and especially those who pre- 
side over this temple, and inspect the minds of all who admi- 
nister the public affairs, that 1 neither do this at the desire of 
any one, nor to conciliate Pompey’s favour, nor to procure 
from any man’s greatness, either a support in dangers, or 
assistance in honours: for as to dangers, I shall repel them as 
a man ought to do, by the protection of my innocence ; and 
for honours, I shall obtain them, not from any single man, nor 
from this place, but from my usual laborious course of life, and 
the continuance of your favour. Whatever pains, therefore, I 
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have taken in this cause, I have taken it all, I assure you, for 
the sake of the Republic; and, so far from serving any interest 
of my own by it, have gained the ill-will and enmity of many, 
partly secret, partly declared; unnecessary to myself, yet not 
useless perhaps to you: ‘but, after so many favours received 
from you, and this very honour which I now enjoy, I have 
made it my resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the dignity 
of the Republic, and the safety of the provinces, to all my own 
interests and advantages whatsoever ’.” 

J. Ceesar, also, was a zealous promoter of this law; but from 
a different motive than the love either of Pompey, or the 
Republic: his design was, to recommend himself by it to the 
people, whose favour he foresaw would be of more use to him 
than the senate’s, and to cast a fresh load of envy on Pompey, 
which, by some accident, might be improved afterwards to his 
hurt; but his chief view was to make the precedent familiar, 
that whatever use Pompey might make of it, he himself might 
one day make a bad one’. For this is the common effect 
of breaking through the barrier of the laws, by which many 
states have been ruined; when, from a confidence in the 
abilities and integrity of some eminent citizen, they invest 
him, on pressing occasions, with extraordinary powers for the 
common benefit and defence of the society; for though power 
so entrusted, may, in particular cases, be of singular service, 
and sometimes even necessary; yet the example is always 
dangerous, furnishing a perpetual pretence to the ambitious 
and ill-designing, to grasp at every ge eda which had 
been granted at any time to the virtuous, till the same power, 
which would save a country in good hands, oppresses it at last 
in bad. : 

Though Cicero had now full employment as pretor, both 
in the affairs of state and public trials, yet, he found time 
still to act the advocate, as well as the fidoe. and not only to 
hear causes in his own tribunal, but to plead them alsv at the 
tribunals of the other pretors. He now defended A. Cluentius, 
a Roman knight, of splendid family and fortunes, accused, be- 
fore the przetor Q. Naso, of poisoning his father-in-law, Oppi- 
anicus, who, a few years before, had been tried and banished 
for an attempt to poison Cluentius. The oration, which 
is extant, lays open a scene of such complicated villany, 
by poisons, murder, incest, suborning witnesses, corrupting 
judges, as the poets themselves have never feigned in any one 
family ; all contrived by the mother of Cluentius against the 
life and fortunes of her son: ‘ But what a mother !” says 
Cicero; ‘ one who is hurried blindfold by the most cruel and 
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brutal passions; whose lust no sense of shame restrains: who, 
by the viciousness of her mind, perverts all the laws of men to 
the worst ends; who acts with such folly, that none can take 
her for a human creature; with such violence, that none can 
imagine her to be a woman; with such cruelty that none can 
conceive her to be a mother; one, who has confounded not only 
the name and the rights of nature, but all the relations of it 
too: the wife of her son-in-law! the step-mother of her son ! 
the invader of her daughter’s bed! in short, who has nothing 
left in her of the human species, but the mere form *.” 

He is supposed to have defended several other criminals this 

ear, though the pleadings are now lost, and particularly M. 
i undanius: but what gives the most remarkable proof of his 
industry, is, that during his preetorship, as some of the ancient 
writers tell us, though he was in full practice and exercise of 
speaking, yet he frequented the school of a celebrated rhetori- 
cian, Gnipho’. We cannot suppose that his design was to 
learn any thing new, but to preserve and confirm that perfec- 
tion which he had already acquired, and prevent any ill habit 
from growing insensibly upon him, by exercising himself under 
the observation of so judicious a master. But his chief view 
certainly was, to give some countenance and encouragement 
to Gnipho himself, as well as to the art which he professed ; 
and by the presence and authority of one of the first magis- 
trates of Rome, to inspire the young nobles with an ambition 
to excel in it. 

When his magistracy was just at an end, Manilius, whose 
tribunate expired a few days before, was accused before him of 
rapine and extortion: and though ten days were always allowed 
to the criminal to prepare for his defence, he appointed the 
very next day for the trial. ‘This startled and offended the 
citizens, who generally favoured Manilius, and looked upon the 
prosecution as the effect of malice and resentment on the part 
of the senate, for his law in favour of Pompey. The tribunes, 
therefore, called Cicero to an account before the people, for 
treating Manilius so roughly ; who, in defence of himself, said, 
that as it had been his practice to treat all criminals with huma- 
nity, so he had no design of acting otherwise with Manilius, 
but, on the contrary, had appointed that short day for the trial, 
because it was the only one of which he was master; and that 
it was not the part of those who wished well to Manilius to 
throw off the cause to another judge. This made a wonderful 
change in the minds of the audience, who, applauding his con- 
duct, desired then that he wou'd undertake the defence of 
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1 Pro Cluent. 70. 
* Scholam ejus claros viros frequentasse aunt: in his M. Ciecronem, etiam cum pra- 
tura fungeretur. Sueton. de clar, Grammat. 7. Macrob. Saturn. 3. 12, 
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Manilius, to which he consented; and stepping up again into 
the rostra, laid open the source of the whole affair, with many 
severe reflections ‘upon the enemies of Pompey’. The trial, 
however, was dropped, on account of the tumults which arose 
immediately after in the city, from some new incidents of much 
greater importance. 

At the consular election, which was held this summer, P. 
Autronius Petus, and P. Cornelius Sylla, were declared 
consuls; but their election was no sooner published, than they 
were accused of bribery and corruption by the Calpurnian 
law; and, being brought to trial, and found guilty, before their 
entrance into office, forfeited the consulship to their accusers 
and competitors, L. Manlius Torquatus, and L. Aurelius 
Cotta. Catiline, also, who, from his preetorship, had obtained 
the province of Afric, came to Rome this year, to appear a 
candidate at the election; but, being accused of extortion and 
rapine in that government, was not permitted by the consuls 
to pursue his pretensions *. 

This disgrace of men, so powerful and desperate, engaged 
them presently in a conspiracy against the state, in which it 
was resolved to kill the new consuls, with several others of the 
senate, and share the government among themselves: but the 
effect of it was prevented by some information given of the 
design, which was too precipitately laid to be ripe for execu- 
tion. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, factious young noble- 
mal was privy to it*; and, as Suetonius says, two more of 
much greater weight, M. Crassus and J. Cesar; the first of 
whom was to be created dictator, the second his master of the 
horse: but Crassus’s heart failing him, either through fear or 
repentance, he did not appear at the appointed time, so that 
Ceesar would not give the signal agreed upon, of letting his 
robe drop from his shoulder*. The senate was particularly 
jealous of Piso, and hoping to cure his disaffection, by making 
him easy in his fortunes, or to remove him at least from the 
cabals of his associates, gave him the government of Spain, at 
the instance of Crassus, who strenuously supported him as a 
determined enemy to Pompey. But, before his setting out, 





1 Plut. in Cic. 

2 Qui tibi, cum L. Volcatius consul in consilio fuisset, ne petendi quidem potestatem 
esse volucrunt. Orat. in Tog. cand, 

Catilina, pecuniarum repetundarum reus, prohibitus erat petere consulatum. Sal- 
lust. 18. 

3 Cn. Piso, adolescens nobilis, summe audacia, egens, factiosus—cum hoc Catilina ct 
Autronius—consilio communicato, parabant in Capitolio L. Cottam et L. Torquatum, 
Coss. interfieere. Ea re cognita, rursus in Nonas Feb. consilium cadis transtulerant. Tb. 

4 Ut principio anni Senatum adorirentur, et trucidatis, quos placitum essct, Dictatu- 
ram Crassus invaderet, ipse ab co Magister Equitum diceretur—Crassum parnitentia vel 
metu diem credi destinatum non obiisse, ideirco, ne Casarcm quidem signum, quod ab co 
duri conyvencrat, dedisse. Sueton. in J. Ces. 9. 
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Cesar and he are said to have entered into a new and separate 
engagement, that the one should begin some disturbance 
abroad, while the other was to prepare and inflame matters at 
home : but this plot also was defeated by the unexpected death 
of Piso; who was assassinated by the Spaniards, as some say, 
for his cruelty ; or, as others, by Pompey’s clients, and at the 
instigation of Pompey himself’. 3 

Cicero, at the expiration of his preetorship, would not accept 
any foreign province’, the usual reward of that magistracy, 
and the chief fruit which the generality proposed from it. He 
had no particular love for money, nor genius for arms, so that 
those governments had no charms for him: the glory which 
he pursued, was to shine in the eyes of the city, as the guar- 
dian of its laws, and to teach the magistrates how to execute, 
the citizens how to obey them. But he was now preparing to 
sue for the consulship, the great object of all his hopes; and 
his whole attention was employed how to obtain it in his proper 
year, and without a repulse. ‘There are two years necessarily 
to intervene between the preetorship and consulship; the first 
of which was usually spent in forming a general interest, and 
soliciting for it, as it were, in a private manner; the second 
in suing for it openly, in the proper form and habit of a can- 
didate. ‘The affection of the city, so signally declared for him, 
in all the inferior steps of honour, gave him a strong presump- 
tion of success in his present pretensions to the highest: but, 
as he had reason to apprehend a great opposition from the 
nobility, who looked upon the public dignities as a kind of 
birth-right, and could not brook their being intercepted, and 
snatched from them by new men *; so he resolved to put it 
out of their power to hurt him, by omitting no pains which 
could be required of a candidate, of visiting and soliciting all 
the citizens in person. At the election, therefore, of the tri- 
bunes, on the sixteenth of July, where the whole city was 
assembled in the field of Mars, he chose to make his first effort, 
and to mix himself with the crowd, on purpose to caress and 
salute them, familiarly, by name; and, as soon as there was 
any vacation in the Forum, which happened usually in August, 
he intended to make an excursion into the Cisalpine Gaul, 
aud, in the character of a lieutenant to Piso, the governor of 
it, to visit the towns and colonies of that province, which was 
reckoned very strong in the number of its votes, and so return 


1 Pactumgue, ut simul foris ille,ipse Rome, ad res novas consurgerent. Ib. 

Sunt, qui dicant, imperia ejus injusta—barbaros nequivisse pati; alii autem, equites 
illos, Cn. Pompeii veteres clientes, voluntate ejus Pisonem aggressos. Sallust. 19, 

? Tu in provinciam ire noluisti: non possum id in te reprehendere, quod in meipso 
pretor—probavi. Pro Muren. 20. 

3 Non idem mihi licet quod iis, qui nobili genere nati sunt, quibus omnia populi Ro- 
mani beneficia dormientibus deferuntur. In Verr, 5. 70. 
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to Rome in January following’. While he was thus employed 
in suing for the consulship, L. Cotta, a remarkable lover of 
wine, was one of the censors, which gave occasion to one of 
Cicero’s jokes, that Plutarch has transmitted to us, that happen- 
ing one day to be dry with the fatigue of his task, he called 
for a glass of water to quench: his thirst; and when his friends 
stood close around him, as he was drinking, “You do well,” 
says he, “to cover me, lest Cotta should censure me, for drink- 
ing’ water.” : 

e wrote about the same time to Atticus, then at Athens, to 
desire him to engage all that band of Pompey’s dependants, 
who were serving under him in the Mithridatic war, and, by 
way of jest, bids him tell Pompey himself, that he would not 
take it ill of him, if he did not come, in person, to his election 7. 
Atticus spent many years in this residence at Athens, which 
gave Cicero an opportunity of employing him, to buy a great 
number of statues, for the ornament of his several villas, espe- 
cially that at Tusculum, in which he took the greatest plea- 
sure *, for its delightful situation in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and the convenience of an easy retreat from the hurry and 
fatigues of the citv: here he had built several rooms and _ gal- 
leries, in imitation of the schools and porticos of Athens, which 
he called, likewise, by their Attic names of the Academy 
and Gymnasium, and designed for the same use of philoso- 
phical conferences with his learned friends. He had given 
Atticus a general commission to purchase, for him, any piece 
of Grecian art or sculpture, which was elegant and curious, 
especially of the literary kind, or proper for the furniture of 
his academy *; which Atticus executed to his great satisfaction, 
and sent him, at different times, several cargoes of statues, 
which arrived safe at the port of Cajeta, near to his Tormian 
villa*®; and pleased him always so well, both in the choice and 
the price of them, that upon the receipt of each parcel, he still 
renewed his orders for more. 

‘¢] have paid,” says he, “a hundred and sixty-four pounds, 
as you ordered, to your agent Cincius, for the Megaric statues, 
The Mercuries which you mentioned, of Pentelician marble, 
with brazen heads, give me already great pleasure: wherefore, 
I would have you send me as many of them as you can, and 





1 Quoniam videtur in suffragiis multum posse Gallia, cum Rome a peace forum re- 
frixerit, excurremus mense Septembri legati ad Pisonem. Ad Att. 1.1. 

2 Wlam manum tu mihi cura ut prostes, Pompeii nostri amici. Nega me id iratum 
fore, si ad mea comitia non venerit. Ib. 

3 Qua tibi mandavi, et qu@ tu convenire intelliges nostro Tusculano, velim, ut scribis, 
cures: nos ex omnibus molestiis ct laboribus uno ilo in loco conquiescimus. 1b. 5, 

* Quicquid ejusdem generis habebis, dignum academia quod tibi videbitur, ne dubita- 
veris mitterc, ct arem nostri: confidito. Ad Att. 1.9. Vid. it. 5, 6. 10. 

5 Signa, que curasti, ca sunt ad Cajetam exposita. Ib. 3. 
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as soon as possible, with any other statues and ornaments which 
you think proper for the place, and in my taste, and good 
enough to please your’s; but, above all, such as will suit m 
gymnasium and portico: for I am grown so fond of all things of 
that kind, that though others, probably, may blame me, yet I 
depend on you to assist me *.” 

Of all the pieces which Atticus sent, he seems to have been 
the most pleased with a sort of compound emblematical figures, 
representing Mercury and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules 
jointly, upon one base, called Hermathenz and Hermeracle: 
for Hemiles being the proper deity of the Gymnasium, Mi- 
nerva of the Academy, and Mercury common to both, they 
exactly suited the purpose for which he desired them’. But, 
he was so intent on embellishing this Tusculan villa with all 
sorts of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticus the plans of 
his ceilings, which were of stucco-work, in order to bespeak 
pieces of sculpture, or painting, to be inserted in the compart- 
ments; with the covers of two of his wells, or fountains, which, 
according to the custom of those times, they used to form after 
some elegant pattern, and adorned with figures, in relief. 

Nor was he less eaver in making a collection of Greek books, 
and forming a library, by the same opportunity of Atticus’s 
help. ‘This was Atticus’s own passion, who, having free access 
to all the libraries of Athens, was employing his slaves in copy- 
ing the works of their best writers, not only for his own use, 
but for sale also, and the common profit both of the slave and 
the master: for Atticus was remarkable, above all men of his 
rank, for a family of learned slaves, having scarce a foot-boy in 
his house, who was not trained both to read and write for him ‘. 
By this advantage he had made a very large collection of 
choice and curious books, and signified to Cicero his design of 
selling them; yet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex- 
pected a larger sum for them than Cicero would easily spare : 
which gave occasion to Cicero to beg of him, in several letters, 
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' Tb. 8. 

2 Hermathena tua me valde delectat. Ib. 1. Quod ad me de Tlermathena seribis, 
per mihi gratum est—quod ct Hermes commune omnium, ect Minerva singulare est in- 
signe cjus gymnasil. 1b. 4, Signa nostra ct Hermeraclas, cum commodissime poteris, 
velim imponas. Ib. 10. 

The learned generally take these Hermeracle and Hermathena to be nothing more 
than a tall square pedestal of stone, which was the emblem of Mercury, with the lead 
of the other deity, Minerva or Hercules, upon it, of which sort there are several still 
extant, as we sce them described in the books of antiquities. But [am apt to think, that 
the heads of both the deities were sometimes also joined together upon the same pedestal, 
looking different ways, as we sec in those antique figures which are now indiscriminately 
called Januses. we aie a 

3 Praterca typos tibi mando, quos im tectorio atrioli possiin includere, ct putealia 
sigillata duo. ib 7 _— . 

4 Tn ea crant pueri literatissimi, avagnostie optima, cl plurimi brarii; ut ne pedis- 
sequus quidem cg esset, qui non utrumaue hovuin pulchre facere pessct. Corn. 
Nep. in vita Attici, 13. 
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to reserve the whole number for him, till lie could raise money 
sa for the purchase. 

‘¢Pray keep your books,” says he, “for me, and do not 
despair of my being able to make them mine; which if I can 
compass, I shall think myself richer than Crassus, and despise 
the fine villas and gardens of them all'.” Again: ‘ Take care 
that you do not part with your library to any man, how eager 
soever he may be to buy it: for I am setting apart all my little 
rents to purchase that relief for my old age’.” In a third 
letter he says, ‘‘ That he had placed all his hopes of comfort 
and pleasure, whenever he should retire from business, on 
Atticus’s reserving these books for him *.” 

But to return to the affairs of the city. Cicero was now 
engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius, who was accused, and 
tried, for practices against the state, in his late tribunate, before 
the pretor, Q. Gallius. This trial, which lasted four days, 
was one of the most important in which he had ever been con- 
cerned: the two consuls presided in it; and all the chiefs of 
the senate, Q. Catulus, L. Lucullus, Hortensius, &c. appeared 
as witnesses avainst the criminal‘; whom Cicero defended, as 
Quintilian says, not only with strong, but shining arms, and 
with a force of eloquence, that drew acclamations from the 
people *. He published two orations, spoken in this cause, 
whose loss is a public detriment to the literary world, since 
they were reckoned among the most finished of his composi- 
tions: he himself refers to them as such*: and the old critics 
have drawn many examples from them, of that genuine elo- 
quence, which extorts applause, and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the tribunes, published a law, this year, 
to oblige all strangers to quit the city, as one of his predeces- 
sors, Pennus, had done likewise, many years before him. ‘The 
reason, which they alleged for it, was the confusion occasioned 
by the multitude and insolence of foreigners, who assumed the 
habit, and usurped the rights of citizens : but Cicero condemns 
all these laws, as cruel and inhospitable, and a violation of the 
laws of nature and humanity ’. 

Catiline was now plone to a trial, for his oppressions in 





' Libros tuos conserva, et noli desperare, cos me meos facere posse : quod si assequor, 
supero Crassum divitiis, atque omnium vicos et prata contemno. Ad Att. 1. 4. 
yee tuam cavo cuiquam despondcas, quamvis acrem amatorem invencris. 

3 Velim cogites, id quod mihi pollicitus es, qaemadmodum bibliothecam nobis con- 
ficere possis, Omnem spem delecctationis nostra, quam cum in otium vencrimus, habcre 
volumius, in tua humanitate positam habemus. 1b. 7. 

4 Ascon. Argum. 

5 Nec fortibus modo, sed etiam fulgentibus preliatus est Ciccro in causa Cornelii, 
Lib. 8. 3. 

6 Orat. 67. 70. 

7 Usu vero urbis prohibere peregrinos sane inhumanum est. De Offic. 3. 11. 
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Afric: he had been soliciting Cicero to undertake his defence; 
who, at one time, was much inclined, or determined rather to 
-do it, for the sake of obliging the nobles, especially Ceesar and 
Crassus, or of making Catiline at least his hiend, as he signi- 
fies in a letter to Atticus: ‘I design,” says he, “at present, 
to defend my competitor Catiline: we fae judges to our 
mind, yet such as the accuser himself is pleased with: I hope, 
if he be acquitted, that he will be the more ready to serve me, 
in our common petition; but if it fall out otherwise, I shall 
bear it with patience. It is of great importance to me, to have 
you here as soon as possible: for there is a-general persuasion, 
that certain nobles of your acquaintance will be against me: 
and you, I know, could be of the greatest service, in gaining 
them over'.” But Cicero changed his mind, and did not 
defend him ’?; upon a nearer view, perhaps, of his designs, and 
traitorous practices; to which he seems to allude, when de- 
scribing the art and dissimulation of Catiline, he declares, that 
he himself was once almost deceived by him, so as to take him 
for a good citizen, a lover of honest men, a firm and faithful 
friend*, &c. But it is not strange that a candidate for the 
consulship, in the career of his ambition, should think of de- 
fending a man of the first rank and interest in the city, when 
all the consular senators, and even the consul himself, Tor- 
quatus, appeared with him at the trial, and gave testimony 
in his favour. Whom Cicero excused, when they were after- 
wards reproached with it, by observing, that they had no notion 
of his treasons, nor suspicion, at that time, of his conspiracy ; 
but, out of mere humanity and compassion, defended a friend 
in distress, and, in that crisis of danger, overlooked the infamy 
of his life *. 

His prosecutor was P. Clodius, a young nobleman as profli- 
gate as himself; so that it was not difficult to make up matters 
with such an accuser, who, for a sum of money, agreed to 
betray the cause, and suffer him to escape *: which gave occa- 
sion to what Cicero said, afterwards, in a speech against him, 
in the senate, while they were suing together for the consul- 
ship :—‘ Wretch ! not to see that thou art not acquitted, but 
reserved only to a severer trial, and heavier punishment °%” 
It was in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the consuls Cotta 





1 Ad Att. 1.2. 2 Ascon. in Tog. cand. 

3 Meipsum, me, inquam, quondam ille pene decepit, cum et civis mili bonus, et 
optimi cujusque cupidus, et firmus amicus et fidclis videretur. Pro Calio, 6. 

4 Accusati sunt uno nomine Consulares—affuernnt Catilina, eumque laudarunt. 
Nulla tum patebat, nulla erat coynita conjuratio, &c. Pro Syl, 29. 

5 A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut turpissime prevaricaretur. De Harusp. resp. 20. 

6 © miser, qui non sentias illo judicio te non absolutum, verum ad aliquod severius 
judicium, ac majus supplicinm rescrvatum. Orat. in Tog. cand. Hie 
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and Torquatus, that those prodigies happened, which were in- 
terpreted to portend the great dangers and plots, that were 
now hatching against the state, and broke out, two years after, 
in Cicero’s consulship; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
statues of the gods, and the brazen image of the infant Romu- 
lus, sucking the wolf, were struck down by lightning ’. 

Cicero, being now in his forty-third year, the proper age 
required by law’, declared himself a candidate for the consul- 
ship, along with six competitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Ser- 

ius Catilina, C. Antonius, L. Cassius Longinus, Q. Corni- 
ficius, C. Licinius Sacerdos. ‘The two first were patricians, 
the two next plebeians, yet noble; the two last the sons of 
fathers, who had first imported the public honours into their 
families: Cicero was the only new man among them, or one 
born of equestrian rank*. Galba and Cornificius were per- 
sons of great virtue and merit; Sacerdos, without any par- 
ticular blemish upon him; Cassius, lazy and weak, but not 
thought so eked as he soon after appeared to be; Antonius 
and Catiline, though infamous in their lives and characters, 
yet, by intrigue and faction, had acquired a powerful interest 
in the city, and joined all their forces against Cicero, as their 
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1 Tuctus est ile etiam, qui hane urbem condidit, Romulus: quem inauratum in 
Capitolio parvum atque lactantem, uberibus lupinis inhiantem fuisse meministis. In 
Cati}. 3. 8. 

This same figure, as it is gencrally thought, formed in brass, of the infants, Romulns 
and Remus, sucking the wolf, is still preserved, and shown in the Capitol, with the 
ynarks of a liquefaction, by a stroke of lightning, on one of the legs of the wolf. Cicero 
himsclf has described the prodigy in the following lines : 

Hic silvestris erat Romani nominis altrix 

Martia ; qua parvos Mavortis semine natos 

Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigabat. 

Que tum cum pueris flammato fulminis ictu 

Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit—De Divinat. 1. 12. 

It was the same statue, inmost probably, whence Virgil drew his clegant description : 
Geminos huie ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, ct lambere matrem 
Impavidos. Jam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua.—Aineid, 8. 63), 





The martial twins beneath their mother lay, 

And, hanging on her dugs, with wanton play, 
Securely suck'd : whilst she reclin’d her head 

To lick their tender limbs, and form thei as they fed. 

2 Nonne tertio ct tricesimo anno mortem obiit? qua est awtas, nostris legibus, decem 
aunuis minor, quam consularis. Philip. 5. 17. 

3 The distinction of patrician, plebcian, and noble, may want a little explication. 
Tho title of patrician belonged only, in a proper sense, to those familics of which the 
senate was composed in the earliest times, either of the kings, or the first consuls, 
before the commons had obtained a promiscuous admission to the public honours, 
and by that means into the senate. <All other families, how considerable soever, 
were constantly styled plebeian. Patrician then, and pees ure prepeny opposed 
to each other, but noble common to them both ; for the character of nobility was wholl ; 
derived from the curule magistracies which any family had borne; and those incl 
could boast of the greatest nuinber were always accounted the noblest; so that many 
plebeians surpassed the patricians themselves in the point of nobility. Vid. Ascon. 
argum., in Tog, cand. 
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most formidable antagonist, in which they were vigorously 
supported by Crassus and Ceesar'. 

his was the state of the competition; in which the practice 
of bribing was carried on so openly and shamefully, by An- 
tonius and Catiline, that the senate thought it necessary to 
give some check to it, by a new and more rigorous law; ie 
when they were proceeding to publish it, L. Mucius Orestinus, 
one of the tribunes, put his negative upon them. This tribune 
had been Cicero’s client, and defended by him, in an impeach- 
ment of plunder and robbery; but, having now sold himself to 
his enemies, made it the subject of all his ern to ridicule 
his birth and character, as unworthy of the consulship: in the 
debate, therefore, which arose in the senate, upon the merits 
of his negative, Cicero, provoked to find so desperate a con- 
federacy against him, rose up, and, after some raillery and 
expostulation with Mucius, made a most severe invective on 
the flagitious lives and practices of his two competitors, in a 
speech usually called in Toga candida, because it was delivered 
in a white gown, the proper habit of all candidates, and from 
which the name itself was derived ’. 

Though he had now business enough upon his hands to 
engage his whole attention, yet we find him employed in the 
detence of Q. Gallius, the praetor of the last year, accused of 
corrupt practices, in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it 
seems, when chosen edile, ha disgusted the people, by not 
poe any wild beasts for their entertainment, in his 
public shows; so that, to put them in good humour, when he 
stood for the preetorship, he entertained them with gladiators, 
on pretence of giving them in honour of his deceased father °. 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by M. Callidius, 
whose father had been impeached before, by Gallius. Cal- 
lidius was one of the most eloquent and accurate speakers 
of his time, of an easy, flowing, copious style, always delight- 
ing, though seldom warming his audience, which was the only 
thing wanting to make him a complete orator. Besides the 
public crime just mentioned, he charged Gallius with a private 
one against himself, a design to poison him; of which he pre- 
tended to have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony of 
witnesses, as of his own hand and letters: but he told his story 
with so much temper and indolence, that Cicero, from his 
coldness in opening a fact so interesting, and where his life had 
been attempted, formed an argument to prove that it could not 


1 Catilina et Antonius, quanquam omnibus maxime infamis eorum vite ‘esset, tamen 
multum poterant. Coierant enim ambo, ut Ciceronein consulatu dejicerent; adjutoribus 
usi firmissimis, M, Crasso et C, Cesare. Ascon. argum. in Tog. cand. sas 

2 Ascon, argum. 3 Ascon. not. ib. 
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be true. ‘ How is it possible,” says he, ‘ Callidius, for you 
to plead in such a manner, if you did not know the thing to 
be forged? How could you, who act with such force of elo- 
uence in other men’s dangers, be so indolent in your own? 
here was that grief, that ardour, which was to extort cries 
and lamentations from the most stupid? We saw no emotion 
of your mind, none of your body; no striking your forehead, 
or ous thigh ; no stamping with your foot: so that, instead of 
feeling ourselves inflamed, we could hardly forbear sleeping, 
while you were urging all that part of your charge '.” Cicero’s 
speech is lost, but Gallius was acquitted: for we find him, 
afterwards, revenging himself, in the same kind, on this very 
Callidius, by accusing him of bribery in his suit for the con- 
sulship *. 

J. Caesar was one of the assistant judges this year to the 
preetor, whose province it was to sit upon the Sicarii, that is, 
those who were accused of killing, or carrying a dagger with 
intent to kill. ‘This gave him an opportunity of citing before 
him, as criminals, and condemning, by the law of assassination, 
all those, who, in Sylla’s proscription, had been known to kill, 
or receive money for killing, a proscribed citizen; which 
money Cato also, when he was questor the year before, had 
made them refund to the treasury*. Czesar’s view was, to 
mortify the senate, and ingratiate himself with the people, by 
reviving the Marian cause, which had always been popular, 
and of which he was naturally the head, on account of his near 
relation to old Marius ; for which purpose he had the hardiness 
likewise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and statues of 
Marius, which Sylla had ordered to be thrown down and 
broken to pieces*. But, while he was prosecuting with such 
severity the agents of Sylla’s cruelty, he not only spared, but 
favoured Catiline, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
the blood of the proscribed; having butchered, with his own 
hands, and in a manner the most brutal, C. Marius Gratidianus, 
a favourite of the people, nearly related both to Marius and 
Cicero; whose head he carried in triumph through the streets, 
to make a present of it to Sylla*. But Cesar’s zeal provoked 
L. Paullus to bring Catiline also under the lash of the same 
law, and to accuse Pim in form, after his repulse from the con- 


1 Brutus, p. 402. 3. 2 Epist. fam, 8. 4. 

3 Plut, in Cato. Sueton. J. Ces. 11. 

4 Quorum auctoritatem, ut, quibus posset modis, diminuerct, trophea C. Marii—a 
Sylla olim disjecta, restituit. Suet. J. Ces. 11. 

5 Qui hominem carissimum populo Romano—omni cruciatu vivum lacerarit : stanti 
collum gladio sua dextera secuerit, cum sinistra capillum ejus a vertice teneret, &c. 
Vid. de petitione Consulat. 3. 

Quod caput etiam tum plenum anime ct spiritus, ad Syllam, usque a janiculo ad 
edem Apollinis, manibus ipee suis detulit. In Tog. cand, 
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sulship, of the murder of many citizens in Sylla’s proscription : 
of which though he was notoriously guilty, yet, contrary to all 
expectation, he was acquitted '. 

Catiline was suspected also, at the same time, of another 
heinous and capital crime, an incestuous commerce with Fabia, 
one of the vestal virgins, and sister to Cicero’s wife. ‘This was 
charged upon him so loudly by common fame, and gave such 
scandal to the city, that Fabia was brought to a trial for it; but, 
either through her innocence, or the authority of her brother 
Cicero, she was readily acquitted: which gave occasion to 
Cicero to tell him, among the other reproaches on his flagitious 
life, that there was no place so sacred, whither his very visits 
did not carry pollution, and leave the imputation of guilt, where 
there was no real crime subsisting ’. 

As the election of consuls approached, Cicero’s interest ap- 
peared to be superior to that of all the candidates: for the 
nobles themselves, though always envious, and desirous to 
depress him, yet, out of regard to the dangers which threatened 
the city from many quarters, and seemed ready to burst out 
into a flame, began to think him the only man qualified to 
preserve the Republic, and break the cabals of the desperate, 
by the vigour and prudence of his administration : for, in cases 
of danger, as Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honour to virtue*. The method of chus- 
ing consuls was not by an open vote, but by a kind of ballot, 
or little tickets of wood, distributed to the citizens, with the 
names of the candidates severally inscribed upon each: but, in 
Cicero’s case, the people were not content with this secret and 
silent way of testifying their inclinations; but, before they 
came to any scrutiny, loudly and universally proclaimed Cicero 
the first consul; so that, as he himself declared in his speech to 
them, after his election, he was not chosen by the votes of 
particular citizens, but the common suffrage of the city; nor 
declared by the voice of the crier, but of the whole fan 
people ¢. He was the only new man who had obtained the 
siiakee dignity, or, as he expresses it, had forced the 
entrenchments of the nobility for forty years past, from the 
first consulship of C. Marius, and the only one likewise who 
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1 Bis absolutum Catilinam. Ad Att. 1.16. Sallust.31. Dio.1. 56. p, 34. 

? Cum ita vixisti, ut non esset locus tam sanctus, quo non adventus tuus, ctiam cum 
culpa nulla subesset, crimen afferret. Orat. in Tog. cand. Vid. Ascon. ad locum. 

3 Sed ubi periculum advenit, invidia atque superbia post fuere. Sallust. 23. 

4 Sed tamen magnificentins esse illo nihil potest, quod meis comitiis non tabellam 
vindicem tacite libertatis, sed vocem vivam pre vobis indicem vestrarum exga me 
voluntatum tulistis.—Itaque me non extrema tribus suffragiorum, sed primi illi vestri 
concursus, neque singule voces preconum, sed una voce universua populus Romanus 
consulem declaravit. De leg. Agrar. contra Rull. 2. 2, in Pison 1. 
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had ever obtained it in his proper year, or without a repulse’. 
Antonius was chosen his colleague by the majority of a few 
centuries above his friend and partner Catiline; which was 
effected, probably, by Cicero’s management, who considered 
him as the less dangerous and more tractable of the two. 
Cicero’s father died this year, on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember’, in a good old age, with the comfort to have seen his 
son advanced to the supreme honour of the city, and wanted 
nothing to complete the happiness of his life, but the addition 
of one year more, to have made him a witness of the glory of 
his consulship. It was in this year also, most probably, though 
some critics seem to dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter 
Tullia in marriage, at the age of thirteen, to C. Piso lrugi, a 
yom nobleman of great hopes, and one of the best families in 
Rome *: it is certain, at least, that his son was born in ‘this 
same year, as he expressly tells us, in the consulship of L. 
Julius Cesar and C. Marcius Figulus*. So that, with the 
highest honour which the public could bestow, he received the 
highest pleasure which private life ordinarily admits, by the 
birth of a son and heir to his family. 





SECTION ITI. 


CicERO was now arrived through the usual gradation of ho- 
nours, at the highest which the people could regularly give, or 
an honest citizen desire. The offices which ie had already 
borne, had but a partial jurisdiction, confined to particular 
branches of the government; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority as extensive 
as the empire itself*. The subordinate magistracies, therefore, 
being the steps only to this sovereign dignity, were not valued 
so much for their own sake, as for bringing the candidates 
still nearer to the principal objects of their hopes, who, through 





1 Kum locum, quem nobilitas praesidiis firmatum, atque omni ratione obvallatum 
tencbat, me duce rescidistis.—Me esse unum, ex omnibus novis hominibus, de quibus 
meminisse possumus, qui consulatum peticrim, cum primum lieitum sit; consul factus 
sim, cum primum peticrim. De leg. Agrar.ib. 1.2. 

2 Pater nobis decessit ad diem viii, Kal. Decemb. Ad Att. 1. 6. 

3 Tulliolam C. Pisoni, L. F. Frugi despondimus. Ib. 3. Is. Casaubon, rather than 
give up an hypothesis which he had formed about the earlier date of this letter, will 
hardly allow that Tullia was marriagcable at this time, though Cicero himself expressly 
declares it. Vid. net. varior. in locum. 

‘. 4 L. Julio Cawsare ct C. Marcio Figulo Coss, filiolo me auctum scito, salva Tcrentia. 

d Att. 1.2. 

5 Omnes enim in consulis jure et impcrio debent esse provincie. Philip.4.4. Tu 
summum imperium—gubernacula Reip.—orbis terrarum imperium a pop. Romano 
petebas. Pro Muren. 35. 
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this course of their ambition, were forced to practise all the arts 
of popularity: to court the little as well as the great, to espouse 
the principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their talents 
to conciliate fricuds rather than to serve the public’. But 
the consulship put an end to this subjection, and with the com- 
mand of the state gave them the command of themselves: so 
that the only care left was, how to execute this high office with 
credit and dienity, and employ the power entrusted to them 
for the benefit and service of their country. 

We are now therefore to look upon Cicero in a different 
light, in order to form a just idea of his character: to consider 
him, not as an ambitious courtier, applying all his thoughts 
and pains to his own advancement; but as a great magistrate 
and statesman, administering the affairs and directing the 
councils of a mighty empire. And, according to the accounts of 
all the ancient writers, Rome never stood in greater need of 
the skill and vigilance of an able consul than in this very year. 
For, besides the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who 
were attempting to subvert the whole Republic, the new tri- 
bunes were also labouring to disturb the present quiet of it; 
some of them were publishing laws to abolish every thing that 
remained of Sylla’s establishment, and to restore the sons of the 
proscribed to their estates and honours; others to reverse the 
punishment of P. Sylla and Autronius, condemned for bribery, 
and replace them in the senate’: some were for expunging all 
debts, and others for dividing the lands of the public to the 
poorer citizens *: so that, as Cicero declared, both to the senate 
and the people, the Republic was delivered into his hands full 
of terrors and alarms; distracted by pestilent laws and sedi- 
tious harangues; endangered, not by foreign wars, but intes- 
tine evils, and the traitorous designs of profligate citizens ; and 
that there was no mischief incident to a state which the honest 
had not cause to apprehend, the wicked to expect ‘. 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of these attempts, 
was Antonius’s advancement to the consulship ; they knew him 
to be of the same principles, and embarked in the same designs 
with themselves, which, by his authority, they now hoped to 
carry into effect. Cicero was aware of this; and foresaw the 
mischief of a colleague equal to him in power, yet opposite in 
views, and prepared to frustrate all his endeavours for the 
public service: so that his first care, after their election, was to 
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1 Jam urbanam wultitudinem, et eorum studia, qui conciones tenent, adeptus es, in 
Pompeio orando, Manilii causa recipicnda, Cornelio defendendo, &c.—Nec tamen in 
petendo Respub. capessenda est, neque in senatu, neque in concione: sed hee tibi reti- 
nenda, &. De petitione Consulat. 13. 

2 Pro Sylla, 22, 23. 5 Dio. 1. 37. p. 41. 

4 De leg. Agrar. contra Rull. 1, 8,9: 2. 3. 
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gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw him from his old 
engagements to the interests of the Republic; being convinced 
that all the success of his administration depended upon it. 
He began therefore to tempt him by a kind of argument, which 
seldom fails of its effect with men of his character, the offer of 
power to his ambition, and of money to his pleasures: with 
these baits he caught him; and a bargain was presently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius should have the choice 
of the best province, which was to be assigned to them at the 
expiration of their year’. It was the custom for the senate to 
appoint what particular provinces were to be distributed every 
ear to the several magistrates, who used afterwards to cast 
fo for them among themselves; the preetors for the preetorian, 
the consuls for the consular provinces. In this partition, there- 
fore, when Macedonia, one of the most desirable governments 
of the empire, both for command and wealth, fell to Cicero’s 
lot, he exchanged it immediately with his colleague for Cis- 
oy Gaul, which he resigned also soon after in favour of Q. 
etellus; being resolved, as he declared in his inauguration 
speech, to administer the consulship in such a manner, as to 
put it out of any man’s power, either to tempt or terrify him 
from his duty; since he neither sought nor would accept, any 
province, honour, or benefit from it whatsoever: ‘the only 
ea says he, “‘ by which a man can discharge it with gravity 
and freedom, so as to chastise those tribunes who wish ill to 
the Republic, or despise those who wish ill to himself? :” a 
noble declaration, and worthy to be transmitted to posterity, 
for an example to all magistrates in a free state. By this 
address he entirely drew Antonius into his measures, and had 
him ever after obsequious to his will®; or, as he himself expresses 
it, by his patience and complaisance he softened and calmed 
him, eagerly desirous of a province, and projecting many things 
against the state‘. The establishment of this concord between 
them, was thought to be of such importance to the publie quiet, 
that, in his first speech to the people, he declared it to them 
from the rostra, as an event the most likely to curb the inso- 
lence of the factious, and raise the spirits of the honest, and pre- 
vent the dangers with which the city was then threatened °. 
There was another project likewise which he had much at 





1 Colle suum Antonium pactione provincie pepulerat, ne contra Rempublicam 
dinsentivee. 1 Sallust. bell. Cat. of c ie : 

? Cum mihi deliberatum et constitutum sit, ita gerere consulatum, quo uno modo 
geri graviter et libere potest, ut neque provinciam, neque honorem, neque ornamentum 
aliquod, aut commodum—appetiturus sim.—Sic me m, ut possim tribunum pleb. 
Reipub. iratum coercere, mihi iratum contemnere. Contra Rull. 1. 8. , 

3 Put. in his Life. * In Pison. 2. 

§ Quod ego et concordia, quam mihi constitui cum collega, invitiseimis iis hominibus, 
quos in consulatu inimicos esse et animi et corporis actibus providi, omnibus prospexi 
sane, &c. Contra Rull. 2, 37. 
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heart, and made one of the capital poe of his administration, 
to unite the equestrian order with the senate, into one common 
party and interest. This bodyof men, next to the senators, con- 
sisted of the richest and most splendid families of Rome, who, 
from the ease and affluence of their fortunes, were naturally 
well-affected to the prosperity of the Republic: and being 
also the constant farmers of all the revenues of the empire, 
had a great part of the inferior people dependent upon them. 
Cicero imagined, that the united weight of these two orders 
would always be an over-balance to any other power in the 
state, and a secure barrier against any attempts of the 
popular and ambitious upon the g™mmon liberty’. He was 
the only man in the city capable oF"effectin seh a coalition, 
lea now at the head of the senate, yet the darling of the 
knights, who considered him as the pride and ornament of 
their order, whilst he, te ingratiate himself the more with them. 
affected always in public to boast of that extraction, and to call 
himself an equestrian: and make it his special care to protect 
them in all their affairs, and to advance their credit and interest: 
so that, as some writers tell us, it was the authority of his con- 
sulship that first distinguished and established them into a third 
order of the state’. ‘The policy was certainly very good, and 
the Republic reaped great benefit from it in this very year, 
through which he had the whole body of knights at his devo- 
tion, who, with Atticus at their head, constantly attended his 
orders, and served as a guard to his person *: and if the same 
maxim had been pursued by all succeeding consuls, it might 
probably have preserved, or would certainly, at least, have 
prolonged the liberty of the Republic. 

Having laid this foundation for the laudable discharge of 
his consulship, he took possession of it, as usual, on the first of 
January. A little before his inauguration, P. Servilius Rullus, 
one of the new tribunes, who entered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had heen alarming the senate with 
the promalgation of an Agrarian law. These laws used to be 
eey received by the populace, and were proposed, there- 
ore, by factious magistrates, as oft as they had any point to 
carry with the multitude against the public good: but this law 





' Ut maltitudinem cum principibus, Equestrem ordinem cum senata conjunxerim. 
In Pison, 3. Neque ulla vis tanta reperietur, que conjunctionem vestram, Equitumque 
BT Ne tantamque conspirationem bonorum omnium perfringere pessit. In 

atil. 4. 10. 

2 Cicero demum stabilivit Equestre nomen in consulatu suo; ei senatum concikans, 
ex eo se ordine profectum celebrans, et ejus vires peculiari popularitate querens : ab illo 
tempore plane hoc tertium corpus in Repub. factum est, cepitque adjici senatui popu- 
logue Romano Equester ordo. Plin. Hist. N.1. 33. 2. 

Vos, Equites Romani, videte, scitis me ortum e vobis, omnia semper sensisse pro 
vobis, &. Pro Rabir. Post. 6. Nunc, vero cum equitatus ille, quem ego in Cliva 
Capitolino, te signifero ac principe, collocaram, senatum deseruerit. Ad Att. 2, 1. 
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was, of all others, the most extravagant, and, by a show of 
granting more to the people than had ever been given before, 
seemed likely to be accepted. The purpose of it was, to create 
a decemvirate, or ten commissioners, with absolute power for 
five years over all the revenues of the Republic: to distribute 
them, at pleasure, to the citizens; to sell and buy what lands 
they thought fit; to determine the rights of the present pos- 
sessors; to require an account from all the generals abroad, 
excepting Pompey, of the spoils taken in their wars; to settle 
colonies wheresoever they thought proper, and particularly at 
Capua; and in short, to command all the money and forces of 
the empire. - 

The publication of a law, tonferring powers so excessive, gave 
a just alarm to all who wished well to the public anquility: 
so that Cicero’s first business was to quiet the apprehensions of 
the city, and to exert all his art and authority to baffle the in- 
trigues of the tribune. As soon, therefore, as he was invested 
with his new dignity, he raised the spirits of the senate, by | 
assuring them of his resolution to oppose the law, and all its 
abettors, to the utmost of his power; nor suffer the state to be 
hurt, or its liberties to be impaired, while the administration 
continued in his hands. From the senate he pursued the tri- 
bune into his own dominion, the Forum; where, in an artful 
and elegant speech from the rostra, he gave such a turn to 
the inclination of the people, that they rejected this Agrarian 
law with as much eagerness as they had ever before received 
one’. 

He began by acknowledging the extraordinary obligations 
which he had received from them, in preference and opposition 
to the nobility; declaring himself the creature of their power, 
and of all men the most engaged to promote their interests; 
that they were to look upon him as the truly popular magis- 
trate; nay, that he had declared, even in the senate, that he 
would be the people’s consul*. He then fell into a commenda- 
tion of the Gracchi, whose name was extremely dear to them, 
professing, that he could not be against all Agrarian laws, 
when he recollected, that those two most excellent men, who 
had the greatest love for the Roman people, had divided the 
public lands to the citizens: that he was not one of those con- 
suls who thought it a crime to praise the Gracchi; on whose 
councils, wisdom, laws, many parts of the present government 
were founded*: that his quarrel was to this particular law, 
which, instead of being popular, or sei to the true interests 
of the city, was in reality the establishment of a tyranny, and 








1 Quis unquam tam secunda concione legem Agrariam suasit, quam ego dissuasi ? 
Contra Rull. 2. 37. »4 g 
bee 2 1b, 5. 
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a creation of ten kings to domineer over them. This he dis- 
plays at large, from the natural effect of that power which was 
Saas by 1t'; and proceeds to insinuate, that it was covertly 
evelled against their favourite Pompey, and particularly con- 
trived to retrench and insult his authority: ‘Forgive me, 
citizens,” says he, “for my calling so often upon so great-a 
name: you yourselves imposed the task upon me, when I was 
preetor, to join with you, in defending his dignity, as far as I 
was able: i have hitherto done all that I could do; not moved 
to it by my private friendship for tue man, nor by any hopes 
of honour, and of this supreme magistracy, which I obtained 
from you, though with his approbation, yet without his help. 
Since then I perceive this law to be designed as a kind of 
engine to overturn his power, I will resist the attempts of these 
men; and, as I myself clearly see what they are aiming at, so 
I will take care that you shall also see, and be convinced of it 
too’.” He then shows how the law, though it excepted Pom- 
pey from being accountable to the decemvirate, yet excluded 
him from being one of the number, by limiting the choice to 
those who were present at Rome; that it subjected likewise to 
their jurisdiction the countries just conquered by him, which 
had always been left to the management of the general ®: upon 
which he draws a pleasant picture of the tribune Rullus, with 
all his train of officers, guards, lictors, and apparitors ‘, swag- 
gering in Mithridates’s kingdom, and ordering Pompey to 
attend him by a mandatory letter, in the following strain : 

‘P. Servilius Rullus, tribune of the people, decemvir, to 
Cnzus Pompey, the son of Cnzus, greeting. 

‘He will not add,” says he, “the title of great, when he has 
been labouring to take it from him by law’. 

‘<I require you not to fail to come presently to Sinope, and 
bring me a sufficient guard with you, while I sell those lands, 
by my law, which you have gained by your valour.” 

He observes, that the reason of excepting Pompey, was not 
from any respect to him, but for fear that he would not submit 
to the indignity of being accountable to their will: “ But 
Pompey,” says he, “is a man of that temper, that he thinks it 
his duty to bear whatever you please to impose: but if there 
be any thing which you cannot bear yourselves, he will take 
care that you shall not bear it long against your wills®” He 
proceeds to enlarge upon the a which this law threatened 
to their liberties; that instead of any good intended by it, to 
the body of the citizens, its purpose was to erect a power for 
the oppression of them; and, on pretence of planting colonies 





1 Tb, 6.1]. 13, 14. 2 Tb. 18. + Tb. 19. 
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in Italy and the provinces, to settle their own creatures and 
dependents, like so many garrisons, in all the convenient posts 
of the empire, to be ready, on all occasions, to support their 
tyranny: that Capua was to be their head-quarters, their fa- 
vourite colony; of all cities the proudest, as well as the most 
hostile and dangerous; in which He wisdom of their ancestors 
would not suffer the shadow of any power or magistracy to 
remain; yet now it was to be cherished and advanced to another 
Rome’: that by this law, the lands of Campania were to be 
sold, or given away: the most fruitful of all Italy, the surest 
revenue of the Republic, and their constant resource, when all 
other rents failed them; which neither the Gracchi, who, of all 
men, studied the people’s benefit the most, nor Sylla, who gave 
every thing away, without scruple, durst venture to meddle 
with, In the conclusion he takes notice of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, as a sure omen 
of their common peace and prosperity; and acquaints them 
with the concord that he had established with his colleague, as 
a piece of news of all other the most agreeable; and promises 
all security to the Republic, if they would but show the same 
good disposition, on future occasions, which they had signified 
on that day; and that he would make those very men, who had 
been the most envious and averse to his advancement, confess, 
that the people had seen farther, and judged better than they, 
in choosing finn for their consul. 

In the course of this contest, he often called upon the tri- 
bunes to come into the rostra, and debate the matter with him 
before the people*; but they thought it more prudent to de- 
cline the slallsnge, and to attack him rather by fictitious 
stories and calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi- 
tude: that his opposition to the law flowed from no good will 
to them, but an affection to Sylla’s party, and to secure to 
them the lands which they possessed by his grant; that he 
was making his court by it to the seven tyrants, as they 
called seven of the principal senators, who were known to be 
the greatest favourers of Sylla’s cause and the greatest gainers 
by it; the two Luculluses, Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, Me- 
tellus, Philippus. These insinuations made so great an im- 
presley on the city, that he found it necessary to defend 

imself against them, in a second speech to the people *, in 
which he deelared, that he looked upon that law, which ratified 
all Sylla’s acts, to be of all laws the most wicked, and the most 





1 Tb, 28 32. 2 Ib. 29. 

3 Si vestrum commodum spectat, veniat et coram mecum de aga Campani divisione 
disputet. Contra Rull. 2.28. Commodius fecissent tribuni plebis, Quirites, si, que 
oud oe de me deferunt, ea coram potius me presente dixissent. Contra Rull. 3. 1. 
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unlike to a true law, as it established a tyranny in the city; 
yet that it had some excuse from the times, and, in their pre- 
sent circumstances, seemed proper to be supported: especiall 
by him, who, for this year of his consulship, professed himself 
the patron of peace’; but that it was the oni ie of impudence 
in Rullus, to charge him with obstructing their interests, for 
the sake of Sylla’s grants, when the very law which that tri- 
bune was then urging, actually satablished and perpetuated 
those grants; and showed itself to be drawn by a son-in-law of 
Valgius, who possessed more lands than any other man, by 
that invidious tenure, which were all, by this law, to be partly 
confirmed, and partly purchased of him’. This he demon- 
strates from the express words of the law, which he had stu- 
diously omitted, he says, to take notice of before, that he meat 
not revive old quarrels, or move any argument of new dis- 
sension in a season so improper*: that Rullus, therefore, 
who accused him of defending Sylla’s acts, was, of all others, 
the most impudent defender of them: for none had ever af- 
firmed them to be good and legal, but to have some plea only 
from possession and the public quiet; but, by this law, the 
estates that had been. granted by them were to be fixed upon 
a better foundation od title than any other estates whatsoever. 
He concludes, by renewing his challenge to the tribunes, to 
come and dispute with him to his face. But, after several 
fruitless attempts, finding themselves wholly unable to contend 
with him, they were forced at last to submit, and to let the 
affair drop, to the great joy of the senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke out, which 
might have endangered the peace of the city, if the effects of 
it had not been prevented by the authority of Cicero. Otho’s 
law, mentioned above, for the assignment of separate seats to 
the equestrian order, had highly offended the people, who could 
not digest the indignity of being thrust so far back from their 
diversions ; and while the grudge was still fresh, Otho, hap- 
pening to come into the theatre, was received by the populace 
with an universal hiss, but by the knights with loud applause 
and clapping: both sides redoubled their clamour with great 
fierceness, and from reproaches, were proceeding to blows; 
till Cicero, informed of the tumult, came immediately to the 
theatre, and, calling the people out, into the temple of Bellona, 
so tamed and stung them, by the power of his words, and made 
them so ashamed of their folly and perverseness, that, on their 
return to the theatre, they changed their hisses into applauses, — 
and vied with the knights themselves in demonstrations of their 
respect to Otho‘. ‘The speech was soon after published: 
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though, from the nature of the thing, it must have been made 
upon the spot, and flowed extempore from the occasion : and, 
as it was much read and admired, for several ages after, as a 
memorable instance of Cicero’s command over men’s passions, 
so some have imagined it to be alluded to in that beautiful pas- 
sage of Virgil’. | 

pete nny 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat : 

Tum pietate gravem et merits si forte virum quem 


A re, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant ; 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.—Virg. Ain. 1. 152. 


As when sedition fires th’ ignoble crowd, 

And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for blood ; 

Of stones and brands a mingled tempest flies, 

With all the sudden arms that rage supplies : 

If some grave sire appears amidst the strife, 

In morals strict and mnocence of life, 

All stand attentive, while the sage controls 

Their wrath, and calms the tempest of their souls —Mr. Pitt. 

One topic, which Cicero touched in this speech, and the a | 
one of which we have any hint from antiquity, was to reproac 
the rioters, for their want of taste and good sense, in making 
such a disturbance, while Roscius was acting *. 

There happened, about the same time, a third instance, not 
less remarkable, of Cicero’s great power of persuasion: Sylla 
had, by an express law, excluded the children of the proscribed 
from the senate and all public honours; which was certainly an 
act of great violence, and the decree rather of a tyrant, than 
the law of a free state*. So that the persons injured by it, 
who were many, and of great families, were now making all 
their efforts to get it reversed. ‘Their petition was highly 
equitable, but, from the condition of the times, as highly un- 
seasonable ; for, in the present disorders of the city, the resto- 
ration of an oppressed party must needs have added strength 
to the old factions: since the first use that they would axially 
make of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on their oppressors. It was Cicero’s business, 
therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, and, as far as it was 
possible, with the consent of the sufferers themselves: on which 
occasion, this great commander of the human affections, as 
Quintilian calls him, found means to persuade those unfortu- 
nate men, that to bear their injury was their benefit; and that 
the government itself could not stand, if Sylla’s laws were then 
repealed, on which the quiet and order of the Republic were 





1 Sebast. Corradi Questura, p. 138. AEneid. 1.152. What gives the greater colour 
to this imagination, is, that Quintilian applies these lines to his character of a complete 
orator, which he professedly forms upon the model of Cicero. Lib. 12. 1. 

2 Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. 


+*% Exclusique paternis opibus liberi, ctiam petendorum honorum jure prohiberentur 
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established; acting herein the part of a wise statesman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, what he 
cannot approve, for the sake of the common good: agreeably 
to what he lays down in his Book of Offices, that many things 
which are naturally right and just, are yet, by certain circum- 
stances and conjunctures of times, made dishonest and unjust’. 
As to the instance before us, he declared, in a speech made 
several years after, that he had excluded from honours a number 
of brave and honest young men, whom fortune had thrown into 
so unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained power, they 
would probably have employed it to the ruin of the state’. The 
three cases just mentioned, made Pliny break out into a kind 
of rapturous admiration of the man, who could persuade the 
people to give up their bread, their pleasure, and their injuries 
to the charms of his eloquence’. 

The next transaction of moment, in which he was engaged, 
was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged senator, accused by 
T. Labienus, one of the tribunes, of treason or rebellion, for 
having killed L. Saturninus, a tribune, about forty years before, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. The fact, if it 
had been true, was not only legal, but ie: being done 
in obedience to a decree of the senate, by which all the citizens 
were required to take arms in aid of the consuls, C. Marius 
and L. Flaccus. 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the thing aimed at, 
nor the life of an old man worth the pains of disturbing the 
peace of the city, the design was to attack that prerogative of 
the senate, by which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they 
could arm the city at once, by requiring the consuls to take 
care that the Republic received no detriment; which vote was 
supposed to give a sanction to every thing that was done in 
consequence of it; so that several traitorous magistrates had 
been cut off by it, without the formalities of a trial, in the act 
of stirring up sedition. This practice, though in use from the 
earliest times, had always been complained of by the tribunes, 
as an infringement of the constitution, by giving to the senate 
an arbitrary power over the lives of citizens, which could not 
legally be taken away without a hearing and judgment of the 
whole people. But the chief grudge to it was, from its being a 
perpetual check to the designs of the ambitious and popular, who 
aspired to any power not allowed by the laws: it was not diffi- 





1 Sic multa, que honesta natura videntur esse, temporibus fiunt non honesta. De 
Offic. 3. 25. . : 
2 Ego adolescentes fortes et bonos, sed usos ea conditione fortuna, ut, si essent ma- 
istratus adepti, Reipub. statum convulsuri viderentur—comitiorum ratione privavi. 

n Pison. 2. 
3 Quo te, M. Tulli, piaculo taceam? &c.  Plin. Hist. 1, 7. 30. 
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cult for them to delude the multitude; but the senate was not 
so easily managed, who, by that single vote of committing the 
Republic to the consuls, could frustrate at once all the effects 
of their popularity, when carried to a point which was danger- 
ous to the state: for since, in virtue of it, the tribunes them- 
selves, whose persons were held sacred,. might be taken off, 
without sentence or trial, when engaged in any traitorous prac- 
tices, all attempts of that kind must necessarily be hazardous 
and desperate. 

This. point, therefore, was to be tried on the person of 
Rabirius, in whose ruin the factious of all ranks were interested. 
J. Ceesar suborned Labienus to prosecute him; and procured 
himself to be appointed one of the duumviri, or the two judges 
allotted by the pretor to sit upon trials of treason’. Hor- 
tensius pleaded his cause, and proved, by many witnesses, that 
the whole accusation was false, and that Saturninus was ac- 
tually killed by the hand of a slave, who for that service ob- 
tained his freedom from the public”. Czesar, however, eagerly 
condemned the old man, who appealed from his sentence to 
the people; “‘ where nothing,” says Suetonius, “did him so 
much service, as the partial and forward severity of his 
judge °.” 

The tribunes, in the meanwhile, employed all their power 
to destroy him; and Labienus would not suffer Cicero to 
exceed half an hour in his defence‘; and, to raise the greater 
indignation against the criminal, exposed the picture of Satur- 
ninus in the rostra, as of one who fell a martyr to the liberties 
of the people. Cicero opened the defence with great gravity, 
declaring, that in the memory of man, there bad not been a 
cause of such importance, either undertaken by a tribune, or 
defended by a consul; that nothing less was meant by it, than 
that, for the future, there should be no senate or public council 
in the city; no consent and concurrence of the honest, against 
the rage and rashness of the wicked; no resource or refuge in 
the extreme dangers of the Republic’. He implores the 
favour of all the gods, by whose providence their city was more 
signally governed, than by any wisdom of man, to make that 
day propitious to the security of the state, and to the life and 
fortunes of an innocent man. And, having possessed the minds 
of his audience with the sanctity of the cause, he proceeds 
boldly to wish, that he had been at liberty to confess, what 
Hortensius indeed had proved to be false, that Saturninus, the 
enemy of the Roman people, was killed by the hand of Rabi- 





' Sueton, vit. J, Cas, 12. Dio. p. 42. ? Pro Rabir. 6. 11. 
3 Ut ad populum provocanti nihil aque ac judicis acerbitas profuit. Sueton. ib. 12. 
4 Pro Rabir. 2. 5 Ib. 
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rius '—that he should have proclaimed and bragged of it, as 
an act that merited rewards instead of punishment. Here he 
was interrupted by the clamour of the opposite faction ; but he 
observes it to be the faint efforts of a small part of the as- 
sembly: and that the body of the people, who were silent, 
would never have made him consul, if they had thought him 
capable of being disturbed by so feeble an insult; which he 
advised them to drop, since it betrayed only their folly and the 
inferiority of their numbers. The assembly being quieted, he 
goes on to declare, that though Rabirius did not kill Saturni- 
nus, yet he took arms with intent to kill him, together with the 
consuls and all the best of the city; to which his foaoun virtue, 
and duty called him. He puts Labienus in mind that he was 
too young to be acquainted with the merits of that cause ; that 
he was not born when Saturninus was killed, and could not be 
apprised how odious and detestable his name was to all the 
people: that some had been banished for complaining only of 
his death; others, for having a picture of him in their (pane ae 
that he wondered, therefore, where Labienus had procured 
that picture, which none durst venture to keep, even at home; 
and much more, that he had the hardiness to produce, before 
an assembly of the people, what had been the ruin of other 
men’s fortunes—that to charge Rabirius with this crime, was 
to condemn the greatest and worthiest citizens whom Rome 
had ever bred; and though they were all dead, yet the injury 
was the same, to rob them of the honour due to their names 
and memories.—* Would C. Marius,” says he, * have lived in 
perpetual toils and dangers, if he had conceived no hopes con- 
cerning himself and his glory beyond the limits of this life? 
When he defeated those innumerable evemies in Italy, and 
saved the Republic, did he imagine that every thing which 
related to him would die with him? No; it is not so, citizens; 
there is not one of us who exerts himself with praise and virtue 
in the dangers of the Republic, but is induced to it by the 
expectation of a futurity. As the minds of men, therefore, 
seem to be divine and immortal, for many other reasons, so 
especially for this, that in all the best and the wisest, there is 
so strong a sense of something hereafter, that they seem to 
relish nothing but what is eternal. I appeal then to the souls 
of C, Marius, and of all those wise and worthy citizens, who, 
from this life of men are translated to the honours and sanctity 
of the gods; I call them, I say, to witness, that I think myself 
bound to fight for their fame, glory, and memory, with as much 
zeal, as for the altars and temples of my country; and, if it 
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“were necessary to take arms in the defence of their praise, 
I should take them as strenuously, as they themselves did for 
the defence of our common safety '.” | 

After this speech the people were to pass judgment on 
Rabirius by the suffrages of all the centuries: but there being 
reason to apprehend some violence and foul play from the 
intrigues of the tribunes, Metellus, the augur and pretor 
of that year, contrived to dissolve the assembly by a stratagem 
before they came to a vote’; and the greater affairs that pre- 
sently ensued, and engaged the attention of the city, prevented 
the farther prosecution and revival of the cause. 

But Cesar was more successful in another case, in which he 
was more interested, his suit for the high priesthood, a post of 
the first dignity in the Republic, vacant by the death of Me- 
tellus Pius. Labienus opened his way to it by the publication 
of a new law, for transferring the right of electing from the 
college of priests to the people, agreeably to the tenor of a 
former law, which had been repealed by Sylla. Ceesar’s 
strength lay in the favour of the eee which, by immense 
bribes, and the profusion of his whole substance, he had gained 
on this occasion so effectually, that he carried this high office, 
before he had yet heen pretor, against two consular compe- 
titors of the first authority in Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servi- 
linus Isauricus; the one of whom had been censor, and then 
bore the title of Prince of the Senate; and the other been 
honoured with a triumph: yet he procured more votes against 
them, even in their own tribes, than they both had out of the 
whole number of the citizens ’. 

Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the consulship 
with greater vigour than ever, and by such open methods of 
bribery, that Cicero published a new law against it, with the 
additional penalty of a ten years’ exile, prohibiting. likewise, 
all shows of gladiators within two years from the time of suing 
for any magistracy, unless they were ordered by the will of a 
person deceased, and on a certain day therein specified ‘. 
Catiline, who knew the law to be levelled at himself, formed 
a design to kill Cicero, with some other chiefs of the senate °, 
on the day of election, which was appointed for the twentieth 
of October; but Cicero gave information of it to the senate 
the day before, upon which the election was deferred, that they 
might have time to deliberate on an affair of so great import- 
ance: and the day following, in a full house, he called upon 


1 Tb. 10. 2 Dio. 1. 37. 42, 

3 Ita potentissimos duos competitores, multumque et etate et dignitate antecedentes, 
superavit; ut plura ipse in corum tribubus suffragia, quam: uterque in omnibus tulerit. 
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Catiline to clear himself of this charge ; where, without deny- 
ing or excusing it, he bluntly told them, ‘that there were two 
bodies in the Republic,” meaning the senate and the people, 
“the one of them infirm, with a weak head, the a a ie 
without a head ;- which last had so well deserved of him, that 
it should never want a head while he lived.” He had made a 
declaration of the same kind, and in the same place, a few days 
before, when, upon Cato’s threatening him with an rmnpench 
ment, he fiercely replied, “ that if any flame should be excited 
in his fortunes, he would extinguish it, not with water, but a 
general ruin '.” 

These declarations startled the senate, and convinced them 
that nothing but a desperate conspiracy, ripe for execution, 
could inspire so daring an assurance ; so that they proceeded 
immediately to that decree, which was the usual refuge in all 
cases of imminent danger, of ordering the consuls to take care 
that the Republic received no harm’. Upon this Cicero 
doubled his guard, and culled some troops into the city; and, 
when the election of consuls came on, that he might imprint a 
sense of his own and the public danger the more strongly, he 
took care to throw back his gown, in the view of the people, 
and discovered a shining breast-plate which he wore under it?: 
by which precaution, as he told Catiline afterwards to his 
face, he prevented his design of killing both him and the com- 
ae for the consulship, of whom D. Junius Silanus and L. 

icinius Mureena were declared consuls elect ‘. 

Catiline thus a second time repulsed, and breathing nothing 
but revenge, was now eager and impatient to execute his 
grand plot: he had no other game left; his schemes were not 
only suspected, but actually discovered by the ag aaned of the 
consul, and himself shunned and detested by all honest men; 
so that he resolved, without farther delay, to put all to the 
hazard, of ruining either his country or himself. He was sin- 
guaty formed, Doth by art and nature, for the head of a 

esperate conspiracy ; of an illustrious family, ruined fortunes, 
profligate mind, undaunted courage, unwearied industry; of a 
capacity equal to the hardiest attempt, with a tongue that 





1 Tum enim dixit duo corpora ease Reipub. ; unum debile, infirmo capite ; alterum 
firmum, sine capite: huic, cum ita de se meritum esset, caput, se vivo, non defutu- 
rum.—Cum idem ille paucis diebus ante Catoni, judicium minitanti, respondisset, 
Si quod esset in suas fortunas incendium excitatum, id se non aqua, sed ruina restinc- 
turum. Pro Muren. 25. 
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could explain, and a hand that could execute it’. Cicero gives 
us his just character in many parts of his works, but in none a 
more lively picture of him than in the following passage ° : 

‘¢ He had in him,” says he, “many, though not express 
images, yet sketches of the greatest virtues; was acquainted 
with a great number of wicked men, yet a pretended admirer 
of the virtuous. His house was furnished with a variety of 
temptations to lust and lewdness, yet with several incitements 
also to industry aud labour: it was a scene of vicious plea- 
sures, yet a school of martial exercises. ‘There never was 
such a monster on earth, compounded of passions so contrary 
and opposite. Who was ever more agreeable at one time to 
the best citizens; who more intimate at another with the 
worst ? whoa man of better principles? who a fouler enemy 
to this city? who more intemperate in pleasure? who more 
patient in labour? who more rapacious in plundering? who 
more profuse in squandering? He had a wonderful faculty 
of engaging men to his friendship, and obliging them by his 
observance, sharing with them in common whatever he was 
master of; serving them with his money, his interest, his 
pains, and when there was occasion, by the most daring acts 
of villany; moulding his nature to his purposes, and bendin 
it every way to his will. With the morose, he could live 
severely; with the free, gaily ; with the old, gravely; with the 
young, cheerfully ; with the enterprising, audaciously ; with 
the vicious, luxuriously. By a temper so various and pliable, 
he gathered about him the profligate and the rash from all 
countries, yet held attached to him, at the same time, many 
brave and virtuous men, by the specious show of a pretended 
virtue.” 

With these talents, if he had obtained the consulship, and 
with it the command of the armies and provinces of the empire, 
he would probably like another Cinna, have made himself the 
tyrant of his country; but despair and impatience, under his 
repeated disappointments, hurried him on to the mad reso- 
lution, of extorting by force what he could not procure by 
address. His scheme, however, was not without a foundation 
of probability, and there were several reasons for thinking the 
present time the most seasonable for the execution of it. Italy 
was drained in a manner of regular troops; Pompey at a 
great distance with the best army of the empire; and his old 
friend Antonius, on whose assistance he still depended *, was 





1 Erat ei consiliwm ad facinus aptum ; consilio autem neque lingua, neque manus 
deerat. In Catil. 3. 7. 

2 Pro Cel. 5. 6. 

3 tom tum spe militum, tum college mei, ut ipse dicebat, promissis. Pro Mu- 
ren, 23. 
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to have the command of all the forces that remained. But his 
pees hopes lay in yee veteran soldiers, whose cause he 

ad always espoused, and among whom he had been bred ; who, 
to the number of about an hundred thousand, were settled in 
the different districts and colonies of Italy, in the possession of 
lands assigned to them by Sylla, aii the generality had 
wasted by their vices and luxury, and el another civil 
war to repair their shattered fortunes. Among these he em- 
pores his agents and officers in all parts, to debauch them to 

is service; and, in Etruria, had actually enrolled a consider- 
able body, and formed them into a little army, under the com- 
mand of Manlius, a bold and experienced centurion, who 
waited only for his orders to take the field’. We must add to 
this, what all writers mention, the universal disaffection and 
discontent which possessed all ranks of the city, but especially 
the meaner sort, who, from the uneasiness of their circum- 
stances, and the pressure of their debts, wished for a change 
of government: so that if Catiline had gained any little ad- 
vantage at setting out, or come off but equal in the first 
battle, there was reason to expect a general declaration in his 
favour ’. 

He called a council, therefore, of all the conspirators, to 
settle the plan of their work, and divide the parts of it among 
themselves, and fix a proper day for the execution. There 
were about thirty-five, whose names are transmitted to us as 
principals in the plot, partly of the senatorian, partly of the 
equestrian order, with many others from the colonies and 
municipal towns of Italy, men of families and interest in their 
several countries. ‘The senators were P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
C. Cethegus, P. Autronius, L. Cassius Longinus, P. Sylla, 
Serv. “Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curius, Q. Ragne M. Por- 
cius Leeca, L. Bestia ’. 

Lentulus was descended from a patrician branch of the Cor- 
nelian family, one of the most numerous, as well as the most 
splendid, in Rome. His grandfather had borne the title of 

rince of the Senate, and was the most active in the pursuit 
and destruction of C. Gracchus, in which he received a dan- 
gerous wound‘. ‘The grandson, by the favour of his noble 
birth, had been advanced to the consulship about eight years 


1 Castra sunt in Italia contra Rempub. in Etruria faucibus collocata. In Catil. 1, 
2. it. 2. 6. 

2 Sed omnino cuncta plebes, novarum rerum studio, Catiline incepta probabat— 
quod si primo ee Catilina superior, aut mqua manu discessisset, profecto magna 
clades, &c. Sallust. 37. 39. 


3 Sallust. 17. 
4 Num P. Lentulum, principem senatus? Complures alios summos viros, qui cum 


L. Opimio consule armati Gracchum in Aventinum persecuti sunt? quo in prelio 
Lentulus grave valnus accepit. Philip. 8. 4. in Catil. 4. 6. . 
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before, but was turned out of the senate soon after by the 
censors, for the notorious infamy of his life, till, b par 
the pretorship a second time, which he now actually enjoyed, 
he recovered his former place and rank in that supreme coun- 
cil!, His parts were but moderate, or rather slow: yet the 
comeliness of his person, the gracefulness and propriety of his 
action, the strength and sweetness of his voice, procured him 
some reputation as a speaker’. He was lazy, luxurious, and 
profligately wicked ; hie so vain and ambitious, as to expect, 
from the overthrow of the government, to be the first man in 
the Republic: in which fancy he was strongly flattered by 
some crafty soothsayers, who assured him, from the Sibylline 
books, “that there were three Corneliuses destined to the 
dominion of Rome; that Cinna and Sylla had already pos- 
sessed it, and the prophecy wanted to be completed in him *.” 
With these views he entered freely into the conspiracy, trusting 
to Catiline’s vigour for the execution, and hoping to reap the 
chief fruit from its success. 

Cethegus was of an extraction equally noble, but of a tem- 
per fierce, impetuous, and daring to a degree even of fury. 

e had been warmly engaged in the cause of Marius, with 
whom he was driven out of Rome; but, when Sylla’s affairs 
became prosperous, he presently changed sides, and throwing 
himself at Sylla’s feet, and promising great services, was 
restored to the city*. After Sylla’s death, by intrigues and 
faction, he acquired so great an influence, that, while Pompey 
was abroad, he governed all things at home; procured for 
Antonius the command over the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and for Lucullus the management of the Mithridatic war’. In 
the height of this power, he made an excursion into Spain, to 
raise contributions in that province, where, meeting wit some 
opposition to his violences, he had the hardiness to insult, and 
even wound, the proconsul Q. Metellus Pius °. But the inso- 
lence of his conduct, and the infamy of his life, gradually 
diminished, and, at last, destroyed his credit; when finding 
himself controlled by the magistrates, and the particular vigi- 
lance of Cicero, he entered eagerly into Catiline’s plot, and 





1 Lentulus quoque tunc maxime pretor, &c. Flor. 4.1. Dio. p. 43. Plut. in Cic. 

2 P. Lentulus, cujus et excogitandi et loquendi tarditatem tegebat forme dignitas, 
corporis motus plenus et artis et venustatis, vocis ct suavitas et magnitudo. Brut. 350. 

5 Lentulum autem sibi confirmasse ex fatis Sibyllinis, Haruspicumque responsis, 
se esse tertium illum Cornelium, ad quem regnum hujus urbis atque imperium perve- 
nire esset necesse, &c. In Catil. 3. 4, it. 4. 6. 

4 Quid, Catilina, tuis natalibus, atque Cethegi 
Tnveniet quisquam sublimius? Juv. Sat. 3 231. Appian. 399. 
_5 Hic est M. Antonius, qui gratia Cotte consulis, et Cethegi factione in senatu, cura- 

tionem infinitam nactus, &c. Ascon. in Ver. 2.3. Plut. in Lucull. 

® Quis de C. Cethego, atque ejus in Hispaniam profectione, ac de vulnere Q. Me- 
telli Pii cogitat, cui non ad illius penam carcer edificatus esse videatur? Pro Syll, 25, 
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was entrusted with the most bloody and desperate part of it, 
the task of massacreing their enemies within the city. The 
rest of the conspirators were not less illustrious for their birth |. 
The two Syllas were nephews to the dictator of that name; 
Autronius had obtained the consulship, but was deprived for 
bribery ; and Cassius was competitor for it with Cicero him- 
self. In short, they were all of the same stamp and character ; 
men whom disappointments, ruined fortunes, and flagitious 
lives, had prepared for any design against the state; and all 
whose hopes of ease and advancement depended on a change 
of affairs, and the subversion of the Republic. 

At this meeting it was resolved, that a general insurrection 
should be raised through Italy, the different parts of which 
were assigned to different leaders; that Catiline should put 
himself at the head of the troops in Etruria; that Rome should 
be fired in many places at once, and a massacre begun at the 
same time, of the whole senate, and all their enemies; of whom 
none were to be be spared except the sons of Pompey, who 
were to be kept as hostages of their peace and reconciliation 
with the father; that, in the consternation of the fire and mas- 
sacre, Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan army, to take 
the benefit of the public confusion, and make himself master 
of the city; where Lentulus, in the mean while, as first in 
dignity, was to preside in their general councils; Cassius to 
manage the affair of firing it; Cethegus to direct the massacre ’. 
But the vigilance of Cicero being the chief obstacle to all their 
hopes, Catiline was very desirous to see him taken off before 
he left Rome; upon which two knights of the company under- 
took to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early visit, 
on pretence of business*. ‘They were both of his acquaint- 
ance, and used to frequent his house; and, knowing his 
custom of giving free access to all, made no doubt of being 
readily anaes as C. Cornelius, one of the two, afterwards 
confessed *. 

The meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero had informa- 
tion of all that passed in it: for, by the intrigues of a woman 
named Fulvia, be had gained over Curius, her gallant, one of 
the conspirators, of senatorian rank, to send him a punctual 
account of all their deliberations. He presently imparted this 
intelligence to some of the chiefs of the city, who were as- 


! Curii, Porcii, Sylle, Cethegi, Antonii, Vargunteii, atque Longini: que familis ? 
que Senatus insignia? &c. Flor. |. 4. 1. 

2 Cum Catilina egrederetur ad exercitum, Lentulus in urbe relinqueretur, Cassius 
incendiis, Cethegus cedi preponerctur. Pro Syll. 19. Vid. Plut. in Cie. 

3 Dixisti eaullalsian tibi ease more, quod ego viverem: reperti sunt duo Equites 
Romani, qui te ista cura liberarent, et sese illa ipsa nocte ante lucem me meo in loctulo 
interfecturos pollicerentur. In Catil. 1.4. it. Salluet. 28. 

4 Tunc tuus pater, Corneli, id quod tandem aliquando confitetur, illam sibi officiosam 
provinciam depoposcit. Pro Syl]. 18. : 
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sembled that evening, as usual, at his house; informing them, 
not only of the design, but naming the men who were to 
execute it, and the very hour when they would be at his gate : 
all which fell out exactly as he foretold; for the two knights 
came before break of day, but had the mortification to find the 
house well guarded, and all admittance refused to them’. 

Catiline was disappointed likewise in another affair, of no 
less moment, before he quitted the city; a design to surprise 
the town of Preneste, one of the strongest fortresses of Italy, 
within twenty-five miles of Rome: which would have been 
of singular use to him in the war, and a sure retreat in all 
events: but Cicero was still beforehand with him, and, from 
the apprehensions of such an attempt, had previously sent 
orders to the place to keep a special guard; so that when 
Catiline came in the night to make an assault, he found them 
so well provided, that he durst not venture upon the experi- 
ment *. 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when Cicero delivered 
the first of those four speeches, which were spoken on the 
occasion of it, and are still extant. The meeting of the con- 
spirators was on the sixth of November, in the evening; and 
on the eighth he summoned the senate to the temple of Jupi- 
ter, in the Capitol, where it was not usually held but in times 
of public alarm *. There had been several debates before this 
on the same subject of Catiline’s treasons, and his design of 
killing the consul; and a decree had passed, at the motion of 
Cicero, to offer a public reward to the first discoverer of the 
plot; if a slave, his liberty, and eight hundred pounds; if a 
citizen, his pardon, and sixteen hundred‘. Yet Catiline, by a 
profound dissimulation, and the constant professions of his 
innocence, still deceived many of all ranks, representing the 
whole as the fiction of his enemy Cicero, and offering to give 
security for his behaviour, and to deliver himself to the custody 
of any whom the senate would name—of M. Lepidus, of the 
pretor Metellus, or of Cicero himself: but none of them 
would receive him; and Cicero plainly told him, “that he 
should never think himself safe in the same house, when he 
was in danger by living in the same city with him’:” yet he 





1 Domum meam majoribus presidiis munivi; exclusi eos, quos tu mane ad me salu- 
tatum miseras; cum illi ipsi venissent, quos ego jam multis ac summis viris ad me id 
temporie venturos esse predixeram. In Catil. L 1, 4, 

2 Quid? eum tu Preneste Kalendis ipsis Novembribus occupaturum nocturno im- 
pert confideres? Sensistine illam coloniam meo jussu, meis preesidiis—esse munitam ? 

bid. 1. 3. Preneste—natura munitum. Vell. Pat. 2. 26. 

3 Nihil hic munitissimus habendi Senatus locus. Ibid. 1. 1. 

‘ Si quis indicasset de conjuratione, que coutra remp. facta erat, premium, servo, 
libertatem et sestertia centum ; liberto, impunitatem et sestertia cc. Sallust. 30. 

6 Cum a me id responsum tulisses, me nullo modo iisdem parietibus tuto esse 
tecum, qui magno in periculo essem, quod iisdem menibus contincremur. In Catil, 1.3. 
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still kept on the mask, and had the confidence to come to this 
very meeting in the Capitol; which so shocked the whole 
assembly, that none even of his acquaintance durst venture to 
salute him; and the consular senators quitted that part of the 
house in which he sat, and left the whole bench clear to him?, 
Cicero was so provoked by his impudence, that, instead of 
entering upon any business, as he designed, addressing himself 
directly to Catiline, he broke out into a most severe invective 
eget him, and, with all the fire and force of an incensed 
eloquence, laid open the whole course of his villanies, and the 
notoriety of his treasons. 

He put him in mind, that there was a decree already made 
against him, by which he could take his life’, and that he ought 
to have done it long ago, since many, far more eminent and 
less criminal, had been taken off by the same authority, for the 
suspicion only of treasonable designs; that if he should order 
him, therefore, to be killed upon the spot, there was cause to 
apprehend, that it would be thought rather too late than too 
cruel: but there was a certain reason which yet withheld him: 
‘Thou shalt then be put to death,” says he, “ when there is 
not a man to be found so wicked, so desperate, so like to thy- 
self, who will deny it to be done justly. As long as there is 
one who dares to defend thee, thou shalt live, and live so, as 
thou now dost, surrounded by the guards which I have placed 
about thee, so as not to suffer thee to stir a foot against the 
Republic, whilst the eyes and ears of many shall watch thee, 
as they have hitherto done, when thou little thoughtest of it *.” 
He then goes on to give a detail of all that had been concerted 
by the conspirators at their several meetings, to let him see, 
that he was perfectly informed of every step which he had 
taken, or designed to take ; and observes, that he saw several 
at that very time in the senate, who had assisted at those 
meetings—he presses him, therefore, to quit the city, and, 
since all his councils were detected, to drop the thought of 
fires and massacres; that the gates were open, and nobody 
should stop him‘. Then, running over the flagitious enor- 
mities of his life, and the series of his traitorous practices, he 
exhorts, urges, commands him to depart; and, if he would be 
advised by him, to go into a voluntary exile, and free them 
from their fears; that, if they were just ones, they might be 
safer; if groundless, the quieter *: that though he would not 
put the question to the house, whether they would order him 
into banishment, or not, yet he would let him see their sense 





1 Quis te ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex tuis amicis ac necessariis salutavit ? Quid, 
quod adventu tuo ista subsellia vacuefacta sunt? &c. Ibid. 1.7. 
~ 2 Habemus Senatus consultum in te, Catilina, vehemens et grave. Ib. 1. 1, 
3 Ibid. 2. 4 Thid. 5. : 5 Ibid. 7. 
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upen it, by their manner of behaving while he was urging him 
to it; for, should he bid any other senator of credit, P. Sex- 
tius, or M. Marcellus, to go into exile, they would all rise up 
against him at once, and Jay violent hands on their consul: 
yet, when he said it to him, by their silence they approved it; 
by their suffering it, decreed it; by saying nothing, pro- 
claimed their consent’: that he would answer likewise for the 
knights, who were then guarding the avenues of the senate, 
and were hardly restrained from doing him violence ; that if he 
would consent to go, they would all quietly attend him to the 
gates. Yet, after all, if, in virtue of his command, he should 
really go into banishment, he foresaw what a storm of envy he 
should draw by it upon himself; but he did not value that, if, 
by his own calamity, he could avert the dangers of the Re- 
ublic: but there was no hope that Catiline could ever be 
induced to yield to the occasions of the state, or moved with 
the sense of his crimes, or reclaimed by shame, or fear, or 
reason, from his madness?. He exhorts him, therefore, if he 
would not go into exile, to go, at least, where he was expected, 
into Manlius’s camp, and begin the war; provided only, that 
he would carry out with him all the rest of his crew: that 
there he might riot and exult at his full ease, without the 
mortification of seeing one honest man about him®*: there he 
might practise all that discipline to which he had been trained, 
of lying upon the Serf not only in pursuit of his lewd 
amours, but of bold and hardy enterprizes: there he might 
exert all that boasted patience of hunger, cold, and want, by 
which, however, he would shortly find himself undone. He 
then introduces an expostulation of the Republic with himself, 
for his too great lenity, in suffering such a traitor to escape, 
instead of hurrying him to immediate death; that it was an 
instance of sovanlcs and ingratitude to the Roman people, 
that he, a new man, without any recommendation from his 
ancestors, had been raised by them through all the degrees of 
honour to sovereign dignity, should, for the sake of an 
danger to himself, neglect the care of the public safety ‘: «To 
this most sacred voice of my country,” says he, “ and to all 
those who blame me after the same manner, | shall make this 
short answer—that if I had thought it the most advisable to 
put Catiline to death, I would not have allowed that gladiator 
the use of one moment’s life: for if, in former days, our illus- 
trious citizens, instead of sullying, have done honour to their 
memories, by the destruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, Flac- 
cus, and many others, there is'‘no ground to fear, that, by 
killing this parricide, any envy would lie upon me with pos- 
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terity; yet, if the greatest was sure to befal me, it was always 
my persuasion, that envy, acquired by virtue, was really glory, 
not envy: but there are some of this very order, who do not 
either see the dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble 
what they see; who, by the a an of their votes, cherish 
Catiline’s hopes, and add strength to the conspiracy, by not 
believing it: whose authority influences many, not only of 
the wicked, but the weak; who, if | had punished this man as 
he deserved, would not have failed to cry out upon me for 
acting the tyrant’. Now, I am persuaded, that, when he is 
once gone into Manlius’s camp, whither he actually designs to 
go, none can be so silly as not to see that there is a plot, none 
so wicked as not to acknowledge it: whereas, by taking him 
off alone, though this pestilence would be somewhat checked, 
it could not be suppressed: but when he has thrown himself 
into rebellion, and carried out his friends along with him, and 
drawn together the profligate and desperate from all parts of 
the empire, not only this ripened plague of the Republic, but 
the very root and seed of all our evils will be extirpated with 
him at once.” ‘Then applying himself again to Catiline, he 
concludes with a short prayer to Jupiter: ‘ With these omens, 
Catiline, of all prosperity to the Republic, but of destruction 
to thyself, and all those who have joined themselves with thee 
in all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to this impious and 
abominable war; whilst thou, Jupiter, whose religion was 
established with the foundation of this city, whom we trul 
call Stator, the stay and prop of this empire, wilt drive this 
man and his accomplices from thy altars and temples, from the 
houses and walls of the city, from the lives and fortunes of us 
all; and wilt destroy, with eternal punishments, both living 
and dead, all the haters of good men, the enemies of their 
country, the plunderers of Italy, now confederated in this de- 
testable league and partnership of villany.” 

Catiline, astonished by the thunder of this speech, had little 
to say for himself in answer to it; yet, with downcast looks 
and suppliant voice, he begged of the fathers, not to believe 
too hastily what was said against him by an enemy ; that his 
birth and past life offered every thing to him that was hopeful ; 
and it was not to be imagined, that a man of patrician family, 
whose ancestors, as well as himself, had given many proofs of 
their affection to the Roman people, should want to overturn 
the government; while Cicero, a stranger, and late inhabitant 
of Rome, was so zealous to preserve it. But, as he was going 
on to give foul language, the senate interrupted him, b 
a general outcry, calling him traitor and parricide: upon which 
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being furious and desperate, he declared again, aloud, what he 
had said before to Cato, that since he was circumvented and 
driven headlong by his enemies, he would quench the flame 
which was raised about him, by the common ruin; and so 
rushed out of the assembly’. As soon as he was come to 
his house, and began to reflect on what had passed, perceiving 
it in vain to dissemble any longer, he resolved to enter into 
action immediately, before the troops of the Republic were 
increased, or any new levies made; so that, after a short 
conference with Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest, about what 
had been concerted in the last meeting, having given fresh 
orders and assurances of his speedy return at the head of 
a strong army, he left Rome that very night, with a small 
retinue, to make the best of his way towards Etruria’. 

He no sooner ae than his friends gave out that he 
was gone into a voluntary exile at Marseilles*; which was 
industriously spread through the city next morning, to fraise 
an odium upon Cicero, for driving an innocent man into 
banishment without any previous trial or proof of his guilt: 
but Cicero was too ail informed of his motions, to entertain 
any doubt about his going to Manlius’s camp, and into actual 
rebellion: he knew that he had sent thither already a quantity 
of arms, and all the ensigns of military command, with that 
silver eagle, which he used to keep with great superstition in 
his house, for its having belonged to C. Marius, in his expedi- 
tion against the Cimbri‘. But, lest the story should make 
an ill impression on the city, he called the people together 
into the Forum, to give them an account of what passed in 
the senate, the day before, and of Catiline’s leaving Rome 
upon it. 

He began, by congratulating with them on Catiline’s flight, 
as on a certain victory ; since the driving him from his secret 
plots and insidious attempts on their lives and fortunes, into 
open rebellion, was in effect to conquer him: that Catiline 
himself was sensible of it; whose chief regret, in his retreat, 
was not for leaving the city, but for leaving it standing °.— 
‘But if there be any here,” says he, “who blame me for 
what I am boasting of, as you all, indeed, justly may, that 
I did not rather seize, than send away so capital an enemy ; 
that is not my fault, citizens, but the fault of the times. 





* Tum ille furibundus; Quoniam quidem circumventus, inquit, ab inimicis preceps 
agor, incendium mieum ruina extinguam. Sallust. 31. 

2 Thid. 32. 

3 Atenim sunt, Quirites, qui dicunt a me in exilium ejectum esse Catilinam—Ego 
vehemens ille consul, qui sere cives in exilium ejicio, &c. In Catil. 2.6. 

4 Cum fasces, cum tubas, cum signa militaria, cum aquilam illam argentcam, cui ille 
aber coos neoterun domi sus fecerat, scirem esse premissam. ib. Sall. 59. 
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Catiline ought, long ago, to have suffered the last punishment : 
the custom of our ancestors, the discipline of the empire, and 
the Republic itself required it: but how many would there 
have been who would not have believed what I charged him 
with? how many who, through weakness, would never have 
imagined it, or, through wickedness, would have defended 
it ?”——He observes, that if he had put Catiline to death, he 
should have drawn upon himself such an odium, as would have 
rendered him unable to prosecute his accomplices, and extirpate 
the remains of the conspiracy; but, so far from being afraid of 
him now, he was sorry aly that he went off with so few 
to attend him'; that his forces were contemptible, if compared 
with those of the Republic, made up of a miserable, needy 
crew, who had wasted their substance, forfeited their bails, and 
would run away, not only at the sight of an ail but of the 
preetor’s edict:—That those who had deserted his army, and 
staid behind, were more to be dreaded than the army itself; 
and the more so, because they knew him to be informed of all 
their designs, vet were not at all moved by it: that he had 
laid open all their councils in the senate the day before, upon 
which Catiline was so disheartened, that he immediately fled : 
that he could not guess what these others meant; if they 
imagined that he should always use the same lenity, they were 
much mistaken’: for he had now gained what he had hitherto 
been waiting for, to make all the people see that there was a 
conspiracy ; that now, therefore, there was no more room for 
clemency, the case itself required severity: yet he would still 
grant them one thing, to quit the city, and follow Catiline: 
nay, would tell them the way; it was the Aurelian road, and, 
if they would make haste, they might overtake him before 
night. ‘Then, after describing the profligate life and con- 
versation of Catilme and his accomplices*, he declares it 
insufferably impudent for such men to pretend to plot: the 
lazy against the active, the foolish against the prudent, the 
drunken against the sober, the drowsy against the vigilant ; 
who, lolling at feasts, embracing mistresses, staggering with 
wine, stuffed with victuals, crowned with garlands, daubed with 
perfumes, belch, in their conversations, of massacreing the ho- 
nest, and firing the city. ‘If my consulship,” says he, “ since 
it cannot cure, should cut off all these, it would add no small 
period to the duration of the Republic: for there is no nation 
which we have reason to fear; no king who can make war 
upon the Roman people; all disturbances abroad, both by land 
and sea, are quelled by the virtue of one man; but a domestic 
war still remains; the treason, the danger, the enemy is 
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within: we are to combat with luxury, with madness, with 
villany : in this war I profess myself your leader, and take upon 
myself all the animosity of the desperate: whatever can possi- 
bly be healed, I will heal; but what ought to be cut off, I will 
never suffer to spread to the ruin of the city ’.” He then takes 
notice of the report of Catiline’s being driven into exile, but 
ridicules the weakness of it, and says, that he had put that mat- 
ter out of doubt, by exposing all his treasons, the day before, 
in the senate”. He laments the wretched condition, not only 
of governing, but even of preserving states: “ For if Cati- 
line,” says he ‘baffled by my pains and counsels, should 
really change his mind, drop ait thoughts of war, and betake 
himself to exile, he would not be said to be disarmed and 
terrified, or driven from his purpose by my vigilance: but, 
uncondemned and innocent, to be forced into banishment by 
the threats of the consul; and there would be numbers who 
would think him not wicked, but unhappy; and me not a dili- 
aa consul, but a cruel tyrant.” He declares, that though, 
or the sake of his own ease or character, he should never wish 
to hear of Catiline’s being at the head of an army, yet they 
would certainly hear it in three days’ time: that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven away, 
what would they have said, if he had been put to death? 
Yet there was not one of those who talked of his goin 

to Marseilles, but would be sorry for it, if it was true, an 

wished much rather to see him in Manlius’s camp’: he 
proceeds to describe, at large, the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which they were 
composed; and then, displaying and opposing to them the 
superior forces of the Republic, he shows it to be a contention 
of all sorts of virtue against all sorts of vice, in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves would never 
suffer the best cause in the world to be vanquished by the 
worst “. He requires them, therefore, to keep a watch only 
in their private houses, for he had taken care to secure the 
public, without any tumult: that he had given notice to all 
the colonies and great towns of Catiline’s retreat, so as to be 
upon their guard against him: that, as to the body of gladia- 
tors, whom Catiline always depended upon as his best and 
surest band, they were kes care of, in such a manner, as to 
be in the power of the Republic’, though, to say the truth, 
even these were better affected than some part of the patri- 
clans; that he had sent Q. Metellus, the preetor, into Gaul, 
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and the district of Picenum, to oppose all Catiline’s motions 
on that side: and for settling all matters at home, had sum- 
moned the senate to meet again that morning, which, as they 
saw, was then assembling. re for those, therefore, who were 
left behind in the city, though they were now enemies, yet, 
since they were born citizens, he admonished them, again and 


= -s.<@gain, that bis lenity had been waiting only, for an opportunity 


of demonstrating the certainty of the plot; that, for the rest, 
he should never forget that this was his country, he their consul, 
who thought it is duty either to live with them, or die for 
them. ‘There is no guard,” says he, ‘upon the gates, none 
to watch the roads; if any one has a mind to withdraw himself, 
he may go whenever he pleases; but if he makes the least 
stir within the city, so as to be caught in any overt-act against 
the Republic, he shall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate:—that there are arms, 
and a prison, which our ancestors provided, as the avenger of 
manifest crimes ; and all this shall be transacted in such a man- 
ner, citizens, that the greatest disorders shall be quelled with- 
out the least hurry ; the greatest dangers, without any tumult; 
a domestic war, the most desperate of any in our memory, b 
me, your only leader and general, in my gown: which twill 
manage so, that, as far as it is possible, not one even of the 
guilty shall suffe: punishment in the city: but if their auda- 
ciousness, and my country’s danger, should necessarily drive 
me from this mild resolution, yet I will effect, what in so cruel 
and treacherous a war could hardly be hoped for, that not one 
honest snan shall fall, but all of you be safe by the punishment 
of a tew. This I promise, citizens, not from any confidence 
ip. my own prudence, or from any human counsels, but from 


. the many evident declarations of the gods, by whose impulse I 


am led into this persuasion; who assist us, not as they used to 
do, at a distance, against foreign and remote enemies, but by 
their present help and protection, defend their temples and 
our houses: it is your part, therefore, to worship, implore, and 
pe to them, that, since all our enemies are now subdued 

oth by land and sea, they would continue to preserve this 
city, which was designed by them for the most beautiful, the 
most flourishing, and most powerful on earth, from the most 
detestable treasons of its own desperate citizens.” 

We have no account of this day’s debate in the senate, which 
met while Cicero was speaking to the people, and were wait- 
ing his coming to them from the rostra: but as to Catiline, 
after staying a few days on the road, to raise and arnr#he 
country through which he passed, and, which his agents had 
already been disposing to his interests, he marched directly to 
Manlius’s camp, with the fasces and all the ensigns of military 
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command displayed before him. Upon this news, the senate 
declared both him and Manlius public enemies, with offers of 
pardon to all his followers, who were not condemned of capital 
crimes, if they returned to their duty by a certain day; and 
ordered the consuls to make new levies, and that Antonius 
should follow Catiline with the army; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city’. 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero, when he had 
certain information of Catiline’s treason, instead of seizing him 
in the city, not only suffered, but urged his escape, and forced 
him, as it were to epi the war. But there was good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his speeches ; he 
had many enemies among the nobility, and Catiline many 
secret friends; and though he was perfectly informed of the 
whole progress and extent of the plot, yet the proofs being 
not ready to be laid before the public, Catiline’s dissimulation 
still prevailed, and persuaded great numbers of his innocence; 
so that, if he had imprisoned and punished him, at this time, 
as he deserved, the whole faction were prepared to raise a 
general clamour against him, by representing his administra- 
tion as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery contrived to sup- 
port it: whereas, by me Catiline into rebellion, he made 
all men see the reality of their danger; while, from an exact 
account of his troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those 
of the Republic, that there was no doubt of his being destroyed, 
if he could be pushed to the necessity of declaring himself, 
before his other projects were ripe for execution. He knew 
also, that if Catiline was once driven out of the city, and 
separated from his accomplices, who were a lazy, drunken, 
thoughtless crew, they would ruin themselves by their own 
rashness, and be easily drawn into any trap which he should 
lay for them: the event showed that he judged right; and, by 
what happened afterwards, both to Catiline and to himself, it 
appeared, that, as far as human caution could reach, he acted 
with the utmost prudence, in regard as well to his own as to 
the public safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after Catiline’s flight, 
Cicero found leisure, according to his custom, to defend L. 
Murena, one of the consuls elect, who was now brought to 
a trial for bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 
senate, that he would try the force of Cicero’s late law upon 
one of the consular candidates’: and since Catiline, whom he 
chiefly aimed at, was out of his reach, he resolved to fall upon 
Murena; yet connived, at the same time, at the other consul, 
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Silanus, who had married his sister, though equally guilty with 
his colleague’: he was joined in the accusation by one of the 
disappointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a person of distinguished 
worth and character, and the most celebrated lawyer of the age, 
for whose service, and at whose instance, Cicero’s law against 
bribery was chiefly provided ’. 

Murena was bred a soldier, and had acquired great fame 
in the Mithridatic war, as lieutenant to Lucullus*; and was 
now defended by three, the greatest men, as well as the 
greatest orators, of Rome, Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero; 
so that there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, on 
account of the dignity of all the parties concerned. The 
character of the accusers makes it reasonable to believe, that 
there was clear proof of some illegal practices; yet, from 
Cicero’s speech, which, though imperfect, is the only remain- 
ing monument of the transaction, it seems probable, that they 
were such only, as though strictly speaking, irregular, were 
yet warranted by custom and the example of all candidates; 
and, though heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry com- 
petitor, were usually overlooked by the magistrates, and ex- 
pected by the people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads; the scandal of 
Mureena’s life; the want of dignity in his character and family; 
and bribery in the late election. As to the first, the greatest 
crime which Cato charged him with was dancing; to which 
Cicero’s defence is somewhat remarkable: He admonishes Cato 
not to throw out such a calumny so inconsiderately, or to call 
the consul of Rome a dancer; but to consider how many other 
crimes a man must needs be guilty of, before that of dancing 
could be truly objected to him: since nobody ever danced, even 
in solitude, or a private meeting of friends, who was not either 
drunk or mad; for dancing was always the last act of riotous 
banquets, gay places, and much jollity: that Cato charged him, 
therefore, with what was the effect of many vices, yet, with 
none of those, without which that vice could not possibly sub- 
sist: with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly revels, 
no lewdness, no extravagant expense ‘. &c. 

As to the second article, the want of dignity, it was urged 
chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble, and a patrician, was 
the more mortified to be defeated by a plebeian, whose extrac- 
tion he contemned: but Cicero ridicules the vanity of think- 
ing no family good but a patrician; shows that Murzena’s 
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andfather and great grandfather had been preetors; and that 
his father also, from the same dignity, had obtained the honour 
of a triumph: that Sulpicius’s nobility was better known to the 
antiquaries than to the people; since his grandfather had never 
borne any of the principal offices, nor his father ever mounted 
higher than the equestrian rank : that being, therefore, the son 
of a Roman knight, he had always reckoned him in the same 
class with himself, of those who, by their own industry, had 
opened their way to the highest honours; that the Curiuses, 
the Catos, the Ponipeiuses: the Mariuses, the Didiuses, the 
Ceeliuses, were all of the same sort; that when he had broken 
through that barricade of nobility, and laid the consulship open 
to the virtuous, as well as to the noble, and when a consul, of 
an ancient and illustrious descent, was defended by a consul, 
the son of a knight, he never imagined that the accusers would 
venture to say a word about the novelty of a an that he 
himself had two patrician competitors, the one a profligate and 
audacious, the other an excellent and modest man; yet that 
he outdid Catiline in dignity, Galba in interest; and if that 
had been a crime, in a new man, he should not have wanted 
enemies to object it to him?. He then shows, that the science 
of arms, in which Murena excelled, had much more dignity 
and splendour in it than the science of the law, being that 
which first gave a name to the Roman people, brought ine to 
their city, and subdued the world to their empire ; that martial 
virtue had ever been the means of conciliating the favour of 
the people, and recommending to the honours of the state; 
and it was but reasonable that 1t should hold the first place in 
that city, which was raised by it to be the head of all other 
cities in the world ’. 

As to the last and heaviest part of the charge, the crime of 
bribery, there was little or nothing made out against him, but 
what was too common to be thought criminal: the bribery of 
shows, plays, and dinners given to the populace; yet not so 
much by himself, as by his friends and relations, who were 
zealous to serve him; so that Cicero makes very slight of it, 
and declares himself more afraid of the authority, than the 
accusation of Cato; and, to obviate the influence which the 
reputation of Cato’s integrity might have in the cause, he ob- 
serves, that the people in general, and all wise judges, had 
ever been jealous of the power and interest of an accuser ; lest 
the criminal should be Borne down, not by the weight of his 
crimes, but the superior force of his adversary.“ Let the au- 
thority of the great prevail,” says he, ‘for the safety of the 
innocent, the protection of the helpless, the relief of the mise- 
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rable; but let its influence be repelled from the dangers and 
destruction of citizens: for if any one should say, that Cato 
would not have taken the pains to accuse, if he had not been 
assured of the crime, he establishes a very unjust law to men 
in distress, by making the judgment of an accuser to be con- 
sidered as a prejudice, or previous condemnation of the crimi- 
nal’.” He exhorts Cato not to be so severe on what ancient 
custom and the Republic itself had found useful; nor to deprive 
the people of the plays, gladiators, and feasts, which their 
ancestors had approved ; nor to take from candidates an oppor- 
tunity of obliging, by a method of expense, which indicated 
their generosity, rather than an intention to corrupt’. 

But whatever Murena’s crime might be, the circumstance, 
which chiefly favoured him, was the difficulty of the times, 
and a rebellion actually on foot; which made it neither safe 
nor prudent to deprive the city of a consul, who, by a military 
education, was the best qualified to defend it in so dangerous a 
crisis. This point Cicero dwells much upon, declaring that 
he undertook this cause, not so much for the sake of Murena, 
as of the peace, the liberty, the lives and safety of them all. 
‘“‘ Hear, hear,” says he, “ your consul, who, not to speak arro- 
gantly, thinks of nothing, day and night, but of the Republic: 
Catiline does not despise us so far, as to hope to subdue this 
city with the force which he has carried out with him: the con- 
tagion is spread wider than you imagine; the Trojan horse is 
within our walls ; which while I am consul, shall never oppress 
you in a sleep. If it be asked, then, what reason I have 
to fear Catiline? none at all; and I have taken care that nobody 
else need fear him: yet I say, that we have cause to fear those 
troops of his, which I see in this very place. Nor is his army 
so much to be dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted 
it: for in truth, they have not deserted, but are left by him 
only as spies upon us, and placed, as it were, in ambush, to 
destroy us the more securely: all these want to see a worthy 
consul, an experienced general, a man both by nature and 
fortunes attached to the interests of the Republic, driven by 
your sentence from the guard and custody of the city *.” After 
urging this topic with great warmth and force, he adds, “ We 
are now come to the crisis and extremity of our danger; there 
is no resource or recovery for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no 
time to throw away any of the helps which we have, but, by 
all means possible, to acquire more. The enemy is not on the 
banks of the Anio, which was thought so terrible in the Punic 
war, butin the city andthe Forum. Good gods! (I cannot speak 
it without a sigh,) thére are some enemies in the very sanc- 
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Cicero’s instructions upon it were, that tle ambassadors 
should continue to feign the same zeal which they had hitherto 
shown, and promise every thing that was required of them, till 
they had got a full insight into the extent of the plot, with 
distinct proofs against the particular actors in it’: upon which 
at their next conference with the conspirators, they insisted on 
having some credentials from them to show to their people at 
home, without which they would never be induced to enter 
into an engagement so hazardous. This was thought reason- 
able, and presently ah Wea with; and Vulturcius was ap- 
pointed to go along with the ambassadors, and introduce them to 
Catiline on their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and 
exchange assurances also with him; to whom Lentulus sent at 
the same time a particular letter, under his own hand and seal, 
though without the name. Cicero, being punctually informed 
of all these facts, concerted privately with the ambassadors, the 
time and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, and that 
on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from the city, they should 
be arrested with their papers and letters about them by two of 
the pretors, L. Flaccus and C. Pontinius, whom he had in- 
structed for that purpose, and ordered to lie in ambush near the 
place, with a strong guard of friends and soldiers: all which 
was successfully executed, and the whole company brought 
prisoners to Cicero’s house by break of day ’. 

The rumour of this accident resent drew a resort of 
Cicero’s principal friends about him, who advised him to open 
the letters before he produced them in the senate, lest, if 
nothing of moment were found in them, it might be thought 
rash and imprudent to raise an unnecessary terror gnd alarm 
through the city. But he was too well safonned ‘the con- 
tents to fear any censure of that kind; and declared, that, in a 
case of public dangers he thought it his duty to lay the matter 
entire before the public council*. He summoned the senate, 
therefore, to meet immediately, and sent at the same time for 
Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus and Lentulus, who all came pre- 
sently to his house, suspecting nothing of the discovery ; and 
being informed also of a quantity of arms, pronded b 
Cethegus, for the use of the conspiracy, he ordered C. Sulpi- 
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cius, another of the prietors, to go and search his house, where 
he found a great number of swords and daggers, with other 
arms, all newly cleaned, and ready for present service '. 

With this preparation he set ott to meet the senate in the 
temple of Concord, with a numerous guard of citizens, carry- 
ing the ambassadors and the conspirators with him in custody ; 
and after he had given the assembly an account of the whole 
affair, Vulturcius was called in to be examined separately ; to 
whom Cicero, by order of the house, offered a pardon and 
reward, if he would faithfully discover all that he knew: upon 
which, after some hesitation, he confessed, * that he had letters 
and instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press him to 
accept the assistance of the slaves, and to lead his army with all 
expedition towards Rome, to the intent, that, when it should be 
set on fire in different places, and the general massacre begun, 
he might be at hand to intercept those who escaped, and join 
with his friends in the city ?.” 

The ambassadors were examined next, who declared, * that 
they had received letters to their nation from Lentulus, Cethe- 
gus, and Statilius; that these three, and L. Cassius also, re- 

nired them to send a body of horse as soon as possible into 
ae declaring, that they had no occasion for any foot: that 
Lentulus had assured them, from the Sibylline books, and the 
answers of soothsayers, that he was the third Cornelius, who 
was destined to be master of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had 
been before him; and that this was the fatal year marked for 
the destruction of the city and empire: that there was some 
dispute between Cethegus and the rest, about the time of firing 
the city; for while the rest were for fixing it on the feast of 
Saturn, or the middle of December, Cethegus thought that 
day too remote and dilatory.” ‘The letters were then produced 
and opened ; first, that from Cethegus, and, upon showing him 
the seal, he allowed it to be his; it was written with his own 
hand, and addressed to the senate and people of the Allobroges, 
signifying, that he would make good what he had promised to 
their ambassadors, and entreating them also to perform what 
the ambassadors had undertaken for them. He had been in- 
terrogated just before, about the arms that were found at his 
house: to which he answered, “that they were provided only 
for his curiosity, fur he had always been particularly fond of 
neat arms:” but, after his letter was read, he was so dejected 
and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say for himself. 
—Statilius was then brought in, and acknowledged his hand 
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and seal; and, when his letter was read, to the same purpose 
with Cethegus’s, he confessed it to be his own. Then ben 
tulus’s letter was produced, and his seal likewise owned by 
him; which Cicero perceiving to be the head of his grand- 
father, could not help expostulating with him, “that the very 
Image of such an ancestor, so remarkable for a singular love 
of his country, had not reclaimed him from his traitorous 
designs.” His letter was of the same import with the other 
two; but, having leave to speak for himself, he at first’ denied 
the whole charge, and began to question the ambassadors and 
Vulturcius, what business they ever had with him, and on what 
occasion they came to his house ; to which they gave clear and 
distinct answers; signifying by whom, and how often they had 
been introduced to him; and then asked him, in their turn, 
whether he had never mentioned any thing to them about the 
Sibylline oracles; upon which, being confounded, or infatuated 
rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a remarkable proof, as 
Cicero says, of the great force of conscience : for, not only his 
usual parts and eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid all men, quite failed him; so that he confessed his 
crime, to the surprise of the whole assembly. Then Vultur- 
clus desired that the letter to Catiline, which Lentulus had 
sent by him, might be opened, where Lentulus again, though 
greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and seal: it was 
written without any name, but to this effect: “ You will know 
who I am, from him whom I have sent to you. ‘Take care to 
show yourself a man, and recollect in what situation you are; 
and consider what is now necessary for you. Be sure to make 
use of the assistance of all, even of the lowest.” Gabinius was 
then introduced, and behaved impudently for a while; but at 
last denied nothing of what the ambassadors charged him 
with, 

After the criminals and witnesses were withdrawn, the 
senate went into a debate upon the state of the Republic, and 
came unanimously to the following resolutions: ‘ ‘That public 
thanks should be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner, by 
whose virtue, counsel, and providence, the Republic was de- 
livered from the greatest dangers; that Flaccus and Pontinius, 
the preetors, should be thanked likewise for their vigorous and 
punctual execution of Cicero’s orders: that Antonius, the 
other consul, should be praised, for having removed from his 
councils all those who were concerned in the conspiracy: that 
Lentulus, after having abdicated the pretorship, and divested 
himself of his robes, and Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
with their other accomplices also, when taken, Cassius, Czepa- 
rius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, should be committed to safe 
custody; and that a public thanksgiving should be appointed 
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in Cicero’s name, for his having preserved the city from a 
conflagration, the citizens from a massacre, and Italy from 
a war.” 

The senate being dismissed, Cicero went directly into the 
rostra, and gave the people an account of the whole proceed- 
ing, in the manner as it 1s just related: where he observed to 
them, that the thanksgiving decreed in his name, was the first 
which had ever been decreed to any man in the gown: that all 
other thanksgivings had been appointed for some particular 
services to the Republic; this alone for saving it’: that, by 
the seizure of these accomplices, all Catiline’s hopes were 
blasted at once; for when he was driving Catiline out of the 
city, he foresaw that if he was once removed, there would be 
nothing to apprehend from the drowsiness of Lentulus, the 
fat of Cassius, or the rashness of Cethegus: that Catiline was 
the life and soul of the conspiracy ; who never took a thing to 
be done, because he had ordered it; but always followed, soli- 
cited, and saw it done himself: that, if he had not driven him 
from his secret plots, into open rebellion, he could never have 
delivered the Republic from its dangers, or never, at least, 
with so much ease and quiet: that Catiline would not have 
named the fatal day for their destruction so long beforehand; 
nor ever suffered his hand and seal to be brought against lim, 
as the manifest proof of his guilt; all which was so managed, 
in his absence, that no theft in any private house was ever 
more clearly detected than this whole conspiracy: that all this 
was the pure effect of a divine influence; not only for its hein 
above the reach of human counsel, but because the gods fad 
so remarkably interposed in it, as to show themselves almost 
visibly: for, not to mention the nightly streams of light from 
the western sky, the blazing of the heavens, flashes of light- 
ning, earthquakes, &c. he could not omit what happened two 
years before, when the turrets of the Capitol were struck 
down with lightning; how the soothsayers, called together 
from all Etruria, declared, that fire, slaughter, the overthrow 
of the laws, civil war, and the ruin of the city were portended, 
unless some means were found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose they ordered a new and larger statue of Jupiter 
to be made, and to be placed ina position contrary to that of the 
former image, with its face turned towards the east ; intimating, 
that if it looked towards the rising sun, the Forum, and the 
senate- house, then all plots against the state would be detected 
so evidently, that all the world should see them; that, upon 
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this answer, the consuls of that year gave immediate orders 
for making and placing the statue; but, from the slow pro- ~ 

ress of the work, neither they, nor their successors, nor he 
Finnsell could get it finished till that very day: on which, by 
the special influence of Jupiter, while the conspirators and 
witnesses were carried through the Forum to the temple of 
Concord, in that very moment the statue was fixed in its place ; 
and, being turned to look upon them and the senate, both they 
and the senate saw the whole conspiracy detected. And can 
any man, says he, be such an enemy to truth, so rash, so mad, 
as to deny, that all things which we see, and, above all, that 
this city is governed by the power and providence of the 
gods'? He pore to observe, that the conspirators must 
needs be under a divine and judicial infatuation, and could 
never have trusted affairs and letters of such moment to men 
barbarous and unknown to them, if the gods had not con- 
founded their senses: and that the ambassadors of a nation so 
disaffected, and so able and willing to make war upon them, 
should slight the hopes of dominion, and the advantageous 
offers of men of patrician rank, must needs be the effect of a 
divine interposition; especially when they might have gained 
their ends, not by fighting, but by holding their tongues. He 
exhorts them, therefore, to celebrate that thanksgiving day 
religiously, with their wives and children’. That, for all his 
pains and services, he desired no other reward or honour, but 
the perpetual remembrance of that day: in this he placed all 
his triumphs and his glory, to have the memory of that day 
eternally propagated to the safety of the city, and the honour 
of his consulship ; to have it remembered, that there were two 
citizens living at the same time in the Republic, the one of 
whom was terminating the extent of the empire by the bounds 
of the horizon itself; the other preserving the seat and centre 
of that empire®. That his case, however, was different from 
that of their generals abroad, who, as soon as they had con- 
quered their enemies, left them; whereas, it was his lot to live 
still among those whom he had subdued: that it ought to be 
their care, therefore, to see, that the malice of those enemies 
should not hurt him; and that what he had been doing for their 
good should not redound to his detriment; though as to him- 
self, he had no cause to fear any thing, since he should be 
protected by the guard of all honest men, by the dignity of 
the Republic itself, by the power of conscience: which all those 
must needs violate, who should attempt to injure him: that he 
would never yield, therefore, to the audaciousness of any, but 
even provoke and attack all the wicked and the profligate: yet, 
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if all their rage at last, when repelled from the people, should 
turn singly upon him, they should consider what a dime vase: 
ment it would be hereafter to those, who should expose them- 
selves to danger for their safety. That for his part, he would 
ever support and defend, in his private condition, what he had 
acted in his consulship, and show, that what he had done was 
not the effect of chance, but of virtue: that if any envy should 
be stirred up against him, it might hurt the envious, but 
advance his glory. Lastly, since it was now night, he bade 
them all go home, and pray to Jupiter, the guardian of them 
and the city; and though the danger was now over, to keep 
the same watch in their houses as before, for fear of any sur- 
prise; and he would take care that they would have no occasion 
to do it any longer. 

While the prisoners were before the senate, Cicero desired 
some of the senators, who could write short hand, to take notes 
of every thing that was said; and when the whole examination 
was finished, and reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work, to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed presently 
through Italy and all the provinces, to prevent any invidious 
misrepresentation of what was so clearly attested and confessed 
by the criminals themselves’, who for the present, were com- 
mitted to the free custody of the magistrates and senators of 
their acquaintance’, till the senate should come to a final reso- 
lution about them. Al this passed on the third of December, 
a day of no small fatigue to Cicero, who, from break of day 
till the evening, seems to have been engaged, without any 
refreshment, in examining the witnesses and the criminals, and 
procuring the decree which was consequent upon it: and, when 
that was over, in giving a narrative of the whole transaction 
to the people, who were waiting for that purpose in the Forum. 
The same night his wife Terentia, with the vestal virgins and 
the principal matrons of Rome, was performing at home, ac- 
cording to annual custom, the mystic rites of the goddess 
Bona, or the good, to which no male creature was ever ad- 
mitted ; and, till that function was over, he was excluded also 
from his own house, and forced to retire to a neighbour's; 
where, with a select council of friends, he began to elibeiats 
about the method of punishing the traitors; when his wife came, 
in all haste, to inform him of a prodigy, which had just hap- 
pened amongst them ; for the sacrifice being over, and the fire 
of the altar seemingly extinct, a bright flame issued suddenly 
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from the ashes, to the astonishment of the company; upon 
which the vestal virgins sent her away, to require him to pursue 
what he had then in his thoughts, for the good of his country, 
since the goddess, by this sign, had given great light to his 
safety and glory '. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy was pro- 
jected between Cicero and Terentia; whose sister, likewise, 

eing one of the vestal ee and having the direction of the 
whole ceremony, might help to effect, without suspicion, what 
had been privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the people, as 
strongly as he could, with an apprehension of their danger, for 
the sake of disposing them the more easily to approve the 
resolution, that he had already taken in his own mind, of put- 
aa the veuae i ht to death. 
he day following, the senate ordered public rewards to 
the ambassadors and Vulturcius, for their faithful discoveries ?; 
and, by the vigour of their proceedings, seemed to show an 
intention of treating their prisoners with the last severity. 
The city, in the meanwhile, was alarmed with the rumour of 
fresh plots, formed by the slaves and dependents of Lentulus 
and Cethegus, for the rescue of their masters*; which obliged 
Cicero to reinforce his guards; and for the prevention of all 
such attempts, to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing 
the question of their punishment, without farther delay, before 
the senate; which he summoned for that purpose the next 
morning. 

The debate was of great delicacy and importance : to decide 
upon the lives of citizens of the first rank. Capital punish- 
ments were rare and ever odious in Rome, whose laws were 
of all others the least sanguinary: banishment, with confisca- 
tion of goods, being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. ‘lhe senate, indeed, as it has been said above, in cases 
of sudden and dangerous tumults, claimed the prerogative of 
punishing the leaders with death, by the authority of their own 
decrees: but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, and 
an infringement of the rights of the people, which nothing 
could excuse, but the necessity of times, and the extremity of 
danger. For there was an old law of Porcius Leca, a tribune, 
which granted to all criminals, capitally condemned, an appeal 
to the people; and a later one of C. Gracchus, to prohibit 
the taking away the life of any citizen, without a formal hear- 
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ing before the people’: so that some senators, who had con- 
curred in all the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
this, to show their dislike of what they expected to be the issue 
of it, and to have no hand in putting Roman citizens to death 
by a vote of the senate’. Here then was ground enough for 
Cicero’s enemies to act upon, if extreme methods were pur- 
sued: he himself was aware of it, and saw, that the public 
interest called for the severest punishment, his private interest 
the gentlest ; yet he came resolved to sacrifice all regards for 
his own quiet, to the consideration of the public safety. 

As soon, therefore, as he had moved the question, what was 
to be done with the conspirators; Silanus, the consul elect, 
being called upon to ee the first, advised, that those who 
were then in custody, with the rest who should afterwards be 
taken, should all be put to death *. ‘To this all who spoke after 
him readily assented, till it came to J. Cesar, then pretor elect, 
who, in an elegant and elaborate speech, treated that opinion, 
not as cruel; since death, he said, was not a punishment, but 
relief to the miserable, and left no sense either of good or ill 
beyond it; but as new and illegal, and contrary to fie consti- 
tution of the Republic: and, though the heinousness of the 
crime would justify any severity, yet the example was dan- 

erous in a free state; and the salutary use of arbitrary power, 
in good hands, had been the cause of fatal mischiefs when it 
fell into bad ; of which he produced several instances, both in 
other cities and their own: and though no danger could be 
apprehended from these times, or such a coil as Cicero, 
yet, in other times, and under another consul, when the sword 
was once drawn by a decree of the senate, no man could pro- 
mise what mischief it might not do before it was sheathed 
again: his opinion, ieee was, that the estates of the 
conspirators should be confiscated, and their persons closely 
confined in the strong towns of Italy; and that it should be 
criminal for any one to move the senate or the people for any 
favour towards them ‘. 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the next ques- 
tion was, which of them should take place: Czsar’s had made 
a great impression on the assembly, and staggered even Sila- 
nus, who began to excuse and mitigate the severity of his 
vote*; and Cicero’s friends were going pitabet/ into it, as 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, for whose 
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future peace and safety they began to be solicitous?: when 
Cicero, observing the inclination of the house, and rising up 
to put the question, made his fourth speech, which now re- 
mains, on the subject of this transaction; in which he delivered 
his sentiments with all the skill both of the orator and the 
statesman ; and, while he seemed to show a perfect neutrality, 
and to give equal commendation to both the opinions, was art- 
fully labouring, all the while, to turn the scale in favour of 
Silanus’s, which he considered as a necessary example of seve- 
rity in the present circumstances of the Republic. 

He declared, that though it was a pleasure to him to ob- 
serve the concern and solicitude which the senate had expressed 
on his account, yet he begged of them to lay it all aside, and, 
without any regard to him, to think only of themselves and 
their families: that he was willing to suffer any persecution, 
if, by his Jabours, he could secure their dignity and safety: 
that his life had been oft attempted in the Forum, the field of 
Mars, the senate, his own house, and in his very bed: that, 
for their quiet, he had digested many things against his will, 
without speaking of them; but, if the aa would grant that 
issue to his consulship, of saving them from a massacre, the 
city from flames, all Italy from war, let what fate soever attend 
himself, he would be content with it’. He presses them, 
therefore, to turn their whole care upon the state; that it was 
not a Gracchus, or a Saturninus, who was now in judgment 
before them; but traitors, whose design it was to destroy the 
city by fire, the senate and people by a massacre; who had 
solicited the Gauls, and the very slaves, to join with them in 
their treason, of which they had all been convicted by letters, 
hands, seals, and their own confessions *.—That the senate, 
by several previous acts, had already condemned them; by 
their public thanks to him; by deposing Lentulus from his 
pretorship ; by committing them to’custody; by decreeing a 
thanksgiving ; by rewarding the witnesses: but, as if nothing 
had yet been done, he resolved to propose to them anew the 

uestion both of the fact and the punishment: that, whatever 
bie intended to do, it must be determined before night: for 
the mischief was spread wider than they imagined; had not 
only infected Italy, but crossed the Alps, and seized the pro- 
vinces: that it was not to be suppressed by delay and irreso- 
lution, but:by quick and vigorous measures‘; that there were 
two opinions now before them: the first of Silanus, for putting 
the criminals to death; the second of Cresar, who excepting 
death, was for every other way of punishing: each, agreeably 
to his dignity, and the importance of the cause, was for treating 
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them with the last severity: the one thought, that those who 
had attempted to deprive them all of life, and to extinguish 
the very name of Rome, ought not to enjoy the benefit of 
living a moment: and he had showed withal, that this punish- 
ment had often been inflicted on seditious citizens: the other 
imagined, that death was not designed by the gods for a 
punishment, but the cure of our miseries: so that the wise never 
suffered it unwillingly, the brave often sought it voluntarily ; 
but that bonds and imprisonment, especially if perpetual, were 
contrived for the punishment of detestable crimes: these there- 
fore, he ordered to be provided for them in the great towns of 
Italy: yet, in this proposal, there seemed to be some injustice, 
if the senate was to impose that burden upon the towns, or 
some difficulty, if they were only to desire it: yet, if they 
thought fit to decree it, he would undertake to find those, who 
would not refuse to comply with it for the public good: that 
Cesar, by adding a penalty on the towns, if any of the crimi- 
nals should escape, and enjoining so horrible a confinement, 
without a senibility of being released from it, had deprived 
them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy neat he 
had ordered their estates also to be confiscated, and left them 
nothing but life, which, if he had taken away, he would have 
eased them at once of all farther pain, either of mind or body ; 
for it was on this account that the ancients invented those in- 
fernal punishments of the dead, to keep the wicked under some 
awe in this life, who, without them, would have no dread of 
death itself’. That, for lis own part, he saw how much it 
was his interest that they should follow Czesar’s opinion, who 
had always pursued popular measures; and, by being the 
author of that vote, would secure him from any attack of po- 
pular envy: but if they followed Silanus’s, he did not know 
what trouble it might create to himself; yet that the service 
of the Republic ought to supersede all considerations of his 
danger: that Ceasar, by this proposal, had given them a per- 
petual pledge of his affection to the state, and showed the 
difference between the affected lenity of their daily declaimers, 
and a mind truly popular, which sought nothing but the real 
good of the people: that he could not but observe, that one of 
those, who valued themselves on being popular, had absented 
himself from this day’s debate, that he might not give a vote 
upon the life of a citizen Phe by concurring with them in all 
their previous votes, he had already passed a judgment on the 
merits of the cause ; that, as to the objection urged by Cesar, 
of Gracchus’s law, forbidding to put citizens to death, it should 
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be remembered, that those, who were adjudged to be enemies 
could no longer be considered as citizens; and that the author 
of that law had himself suffered death by the order of the 
people: that since Caesar, a man of so mild and merciful a 
temper, had proposed so severe a punishment, if they should 
pass it into an act, they would give him a partner and com- 
panion, who would justify him to the people; but, if they pre- 
ferred Silanus’s opinion, it would be easy still to defend both 
them and himself from any imputation of cruelty: for he would 
maintain it, after all, to be the gentler of the two; and, if he 
seemed to be more eager than usual in this cause, it was not 
from any severity of temper, for no man had less of it, but 
out of pure humanity and clemency. ‘Then, after forming a 
most dreadful image of the city reduced to ashes, of heaps of 
slaughtered citizens, of the cries of mothers and their infants, 
the violation of the vestal virgins, and the conspirators insult- 
ing over the ruins of tlcir country; he affirms it to be the 
greatest cruelty to the Republic, to show any lenity to the 
authors of such horrid wickedness; unless they would call L. 
Cesar cruel, for declaring the other day, in the senate, that 
Lentulus, who was his sister’s husband, had deserved to die: 
that they ought to be afraid rather of being thought cruel for 
a remissness of punishing, than for any severity which could 
be used against such outrageous enemies: that he would not 
conceal from them what he had heard to be propagated through 
the city, that they had not sufficient force to support and exe- 
cute their sentence’: but he assured them, that all things of 
that kind were fully provided; that the whole body of the 
people was assembled for their defence; that. the Forum, the 
temples, and all the avenues of the senate, were possessed by 
their friends; that the equestrian order vied with the senate 
itself in their zeal for the Republic; whom, after a dissension 
of many years, that day’s cause had entirely reconciled and 
united with them: and, if that union, which his consulship had 
confirmed was preserved and perpetuated, he was confident 
that no civil or domestic evil could ever again disturb them’. 
—That, if any of them were shocked by the report of Len- 
tulus’s agents running up and down the streets, and soliciting 
the needy and silly to make some effort for his rescue; the fact, 
indeed, was true, and the thing had been attempted; but not 
aman was found so desperate, who did not prefer the posses- 
sion of his shed, in wlich he worked, his little hut and bed, in 
which he slept, to any hopes of change from the publie con- 
fusion: for all their subsistence depended on the peace and 
fulness of the city ; and, if their gain would be interrupted by 
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shutting up their shops, how much more would it be so by 
burning them? Since the people, then, were not wanting in 
their zeal and duty towards them, it was their part not to be 
wanting to the people’. ‘That they had a consul snatched 
from various dangers and the jaws of death, not for the preser- 
vation of his own life, but of their security; such a consul, as 
they would not always have, watchful for them, regardless of 
himself: they had,“ also, what was never known before, the 
whole Roman people, of one and the same mind; that they 
should reflect how one night had almost demolished the mighty 
fabric of their empire, raised by such pains and virtue of men, 
by such favour and kindness of the gods: thatydg their beha- 
viour on that day, they were to provide, w same thing 
should not only never be attempted, but not so much as thought 
of again by any citizen’. ‘That, as to himself, though he Pad 
now drawn upon him the enmity of the whole band of conspi- 
rators, he looked upon them as a base, abject, contemptible 
faction ; but if, through the madness of any, it should ever rise 
again, so as to prevail against the senate and the Republic, 
yet he should never be induced to repent of his present con- 
duct: for death, with which, perhaps, they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever acquired that 
glory of life, which they had conferred upon him by their 
decrees: for, to all others they decreed thanks for having 
served the Republic successfully; to him alone for having 
saved it. He hoped, therefore, that there might be some place 
for his name among the Scipios, Pauluses, Mariuses, Pompeys; 
unless it were thought a greater thing to open their way into 
new provinces, than to provide that their conquerors should 
have a home at last to return to: that the condition, however, 
of a foreign victory, was much better than of a domestic one; 
since a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either made a 
slave or a friend: but when citizens once turned rebels, and 
are baffled in their plots, one can neither keep them quiet by 
force, nor oblige them by favours: that he had leceeee 
therefore, an eternal war with all traitorous citizens; but was 
confident that it would never hurt either him or his, while the 
memory of their past dangers subsisted, or that there could be 
any force strong enough to overpower tle present union of the 
senate and the kmights*. ‘That in lieu, therefore, of the com- 
mand of armies and provinces, which he had declined: of a 
triumph, and all other honours, which he had refused ; he re- 
quired nothing more from them, than the perpetual remem- 
branee of his consulship: while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he should think himself impregnable: but if the vio- 
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lence of the factious should ever defeat his hopes, he recom- 
mended to them his infant son, and trusted, that it would be 
a sufficient guard, not only of his safety, but of his dignity, to 
have it remembered, that he was the son of one, who, at the 
hazard of his own life, had preserved the lives of them all. 
He concludes, by exhorting them to act with the same courage 
which they had hitherto shown through all this affair, and to 
proceed to some resolute and vigorous decree ; since their lives 
and liberties, the safety of the city, of Italy, and the whole 
eee depended upon it. 

This speech had the desired effect; and Cicero, by discover- 
ing his own ggplapation, yave a turn to the inclination of the 
senate ; wir io, one of the new tribunes, rose up, and, 
after extolling Cicero to the skies’, and recommending to 
the assembly the authority of his example and judgment, pro- 
ceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper and principles, that 
he was surprised to see any debate about the punishment of 
men, who had begun an actual war against their country : that 
their deliberation should be, how to secure themselves against 
them, rather than how to punish them; that other crimes might 
be punished after commission, but, unless this was prevented 
before its effect, it would be vain to seek a remedy after: that 
the debate was not about the public revenues, or the oppres- 
sions of the allies, but about their own lives and liberties ; not 
about the discipline or manners of the city, on which he had oft 
delivered his mind in that place; nor about the greatness or 
prosperity of their empire ; but whether they or their enemies 
should possess that empire; and, in such a case, there could 
be no room for mercy: that they had long since lost and con- 
founded the true names of things: to give away other people’s 
money was called generosity; and, to attempt what was cri- 
minal, fortitude. But if they must needs be generous, let it 
be from the spoils of the allies; if merciful, to the plunderers 
of the treasury; but let them not be prodigal of the blood of 
citizens, and by sparing a few bad, destroy all the good: that 
Cesar, indeed, had spoken well and gravely concerning life 
and death; taking all infernal punishments for a fiction, and 
ordering the criminals, therefore, to be confined in the corpo- 
rate towns: as if there was not more danger from them in 
those towns, than in Rome itself, and more encouragement to 
the attempts of the desperate, where there was less strength to 
resist them: so that his proposal could be of no use, if he was 
really afraid of them: but if, in the general fear, he alone had 
none, there was the more reason for all the rest to be afraid 
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for themselves: that they were not deliberating on the fate 
only of the conspirators, but of Catiline’s whole army, which 
would be animated or dejected, in proportion to the vigour or 
remissness of their decrees: that it was not the arms of their 
ancestors which made Rome so great, but their discipline and 
manners, which were now depraved and corrupted: that, in 
the extremity of danger, it was a shame to see them so indo- 
lent and irresolute, waiting for each other to speak first, and 
trusting, like women, to the gods, without doing any thing 
for themselves: that the help of the gods was not to be ob- 
tained by idle vows and supplications: that success attended 
the vigilant, the active, the provident ; and when people gave 
themselves up to sloth and laziness, it was in vain for them 
to pray; they would find the gods angry with them: that the 
flagitious lives of the criminals confuted every argument of 
mercy: that Catiline was hovering over them with an army, 
while his accomplices were within the walls, and in the very 
heart of the city; so that, whatever they determined, it could 
not be kept secret, which made it the more necessary to de- 
termine quickly. Wherefore, his opinion was, that since the 
criminals had been convicted, both by testimony and their own 
confession, of a detestable treason against the Republic, they 
should suffer the punishment of death, according to the custom 
of their ancestors *. 

Cato’s authority, added to the impression which Cicero had 
already made, put an end to the debate; and the senate, ap- 
plauding bis vigour and resolution, resolved upon a decree in 
consequence of it?. And, though Silanus had first proposed 
that opinion, and was followed in it by all the consular senators, 
yet they ordered the decree to be drawn in Cato’s words, be- 
cause he had delivered himself more fully and explicitly upon 
it, than any of them’*. ‘The vote was no sooner passed, than 
Cicero resolved to put it in execution, lest the night, which 
was coming on, should produce any new disturbance: he 
went directly, therefore, from the senate, attended by a nume- 
rous guard of frrends and citizens, and took Lentulus from 
the custody of his kinsman, Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed 
him through the Forum to the common prison, where he de- 
livered him to the executioners, who presently strangled him. 
‘The other conspirators, Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
were conducted to their execution by the pretors, and put to 
death in the same manner, together with Czparius, the only 
one of their accomplices, who was taken after the examination ‘. 





1 Sallust. 52. 2 Thid. 53. 
3 Idcirco in ejus sententiam est facta discessio. Ad Att. 12. 21, 
4 Sallust. 55. 
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When the affair was over, Cicero was conducted home in a 
kind of triumph by the whole body of the senate and the knights; 
the streets being all illuminated, and the women and children 
at the windows, and on the tops of houses, to see him pass 
along, through infinite acclamations of the multitude, pro- 
claiming him their saviour and deliverer *. 

This was the fifth of December, those celebrated Nones, of 
which Cicero, used to boast so much ever after, as the most 
Mibeew day of his life: and, it is certain, that Rome was in- 
debted to him on this day for one of the greatest deliverances, 
which it had ever received since its foundation; and which, 
nothing, perhaps, but his vigilance and sagacity, could have 
so happily effected: for from the first alarm of the plot, he 
never rested, night or day, till he had got full information of the 
cabals and counsels of the conspirators’: by which he easily 
baffled all their projects, and played with them as he pleased ; 
and without any risk to the public, could draw them on just 
far enough to make their guilt manifest, and their ruin inevit- 
able. But his master-piece was the driving Catiline out of 
Rome, and teazing him, as it were, into a rebellion, before it 
was ripe, in hopes, that, by carrying out with him his accom- 
plices, he would clear the city, at once, of the whole faction; 
or, by leaving them behind, without his head to manage them, 
would expose them to sure destruction, by their own folly: 
for Catiline’s chief trust was not on the open force, which ie 
had provided in the field, but on the success of his secret prac- 
tices in Rome, and on making himself master of the city; the 
credit of which, would have engaged to him, of course, all the 
meaner sort, and induced all others through Italy, who wished 
well to his cause, to declare for him immediately: so that, 
when this apprehension was over, by the seizure and punish- 
ment of his associates, the senate thought the danger at an 
end, and that they had nothing more to do, but. to vote thanks- 
givings and festivals; looking upon Catiline’s army as a crew 
only of fugitives, or banditt, whom their forces were sure to 
destroy whenever they could meet with theth. 

But Catiline was in condition still, to make a stouter resist- 
ance than they imagined: he had filled up his troops to the 
number of two legions, or about twelve thousand fighting 
men; of which a ie part only was completely armed, the 
rest furnished with what chance offered, darts, lances, clubs. 
He refused at first to enlist slaves, who flocked to him in great 
numbers, trusting to the proper strength of the conspiracy, 
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and knowing that he should quickly have soldiers enough, if 
his friends performed their part at home’. So that, when 
the consul Antonius approached towards him with his army, 
he shifted his quarters, and made frequent motions and marches 
through the mountains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes 
towards the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome; but, when the fatal account 
came, of the death of Lentulus and the rest, the face of his 
affairs began presently to change, and his army to dwindle 
apace, by the desertion of those, whom the hopes of victory 
and plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, there- 
fore, was by long marches and private roads through the Appe- 
nine, to make his escape into Gaul: but Q. Metellus, who had 
been sent thither by Cicero, imagining that he would take 
that resolution, had secured all the passes, and posted himself 
so advantageously, with an army of three Jegions, that it was 
impossible for him to force his way on that side; whilst, on the 
other, the consul Antonius, with a much yreater force, blocked 
him up behind, and inclosed him within the mountains’. An- 
tonius himself had no inclination to fight, or, at least, with 
Catiline; but would willingly have given him an opportunity 
to escape, had not his quzestor Sextius, who was Cicero’s crea- 
ture, and his lieutenant Petreius, urged him on against his will, 
to force Catiline to the necessity of a battle’: who, seeing all 
things desperate, and nothing left but either to die or conquer, 
aly to try his fortune against Antonius, though much the 
stronger, rather than Metellus; in hopes still, that out of regard 
to their former engagements, he might possibly contrive sume 
way, at last, of throwing the victory into his hands‘. But, Anto- 
nius happened to be seized, at that very time, with a fit of the 
rout, or pretended, at least, to be so, that he might have no share 
in the destruction of an old friend: so that the command fell, 
of course, to a much better soldier and honester man, Petreius; 
who, after a sharp and bloody action, in which he lost a consi- 
derable part of his best troops, destroyed Catiline and his 
whole army, fighting desperately to the last man*. ‘They all 
fell in the verv ranks in which they stood; and, as if inspired 
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' Sperabat propediem magnas copias se habiturum, si Rome socii incepta patravissent 
—interea servitia repudiabat. Sallust. 56. 

3 Ibid. 57. 

4 Hoc breve dicam : si M. Petreii non excellens animo ct amore Reip. virtus, non 
summa auctoritas apud milites, non mirificus usus in re militari extitisset, neque adjutor 
ei P. Sextius ad excitandum Antonium, cohortandum, ac impecllendum fuisset, us 
illo in bello esset hiemj locus, &c. 

Sextius, cum suo exercitn, summa celeritate est Antonium consecutus. Hic 
quid predicem, quibns rebus consulem ad rein gerendam excitarit; quot stimulos ad- 
moverit, &c. Pro Sext. 5. 
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with the genuine spirit of their leader, fought, not so much to 
conquer, as to sell their lives as dear as they could; and as 
Catiline had threatened in the senate, to mingle the public 
calamity with their own ruin. 

Thus ended this famed conspiracy; in which some of the 
greatest men in Rome were suspected to be privately engaged, 
particularly Crassus and Caesar: they were both influenced by 
the same motive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest 
in the city, to advance themselves, in the general confusion, 
to that sovereign power which they aimed at. Crassus, who 
had always been Cicero’s enemy, by an officiousness of bring- 
ing letters and intelligence to him, during the alarm of the 
plot, seemed to betray a consciousness of some guilt’; and 
Cesar’s whole life made it probable, that there could hardly 
be any plot in which he had not some share; and in this, there 
was 80 general a suspicion upon him, especially after his speech 
in favour of the criminals, that he had some difficulty to escape 
with life from the rage of the knights, who guarded the ave- 
nues of the senate; where he durst not venture to appear any 
more, till he entered upon his preetorship with the new year ’. 
Crassus was actually accused, by one ‘Tarquinius, who was 
taken upon the read as he was yoing to Catiline, and, upon 
promise of pardon, made a discovery of what he knew; where, 
after confirming what the other witnesses had deposed, he 
added that he was sent by Crassus to Catiline, with advice to 
him, not to be discouraged by the seizure of his accomplices, 
but to make the greater haste, for that reason, to the city, in 
order to rescue them, and revive the spirits of his other friends. 
At the name of Crassus the senate were so shocked, that they 
would hear the man no farther; but calling upon Cicero to put 
the question, and take the sense of the house upon it, they 
voted ‘l'arquinius’s evidence to be false, and ordered him to 
be kept in chains, ner to be produced again before them, till 
he would confess who it was that had suborned him’, Crassus 
declared, afterwards, in the hearing of Sallust, that Cicero was 
the contriver of this affront upon him‘. But, that does not 
seem probable; since it was Cicero’s constant maxim, as he 
frequently intimates in his speeches, to mitigate and reclaim 
all men of credit by gentle methods, rather than make them 
desperate by an unseasonable severity; and, in the general 


1 Pht. in Cic. 

2 Uti nonnulli Equites Romani, qui presidii causa cum telis erant circum edem Con- 
cordia—egredienti ex senatu Cusari gladio minitarentur. Sallust. 49. Vix pauci com- 
plexu, toguque objecta protexerint. Tunc plane deterritus non modo ceasit, sed etiam 
In ee anni tempus curia abstinuit. Sueton. J. Ces. 14. : 
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contagion of the city, not to cut‘off, but to heal every part 
that was curable. So that, when some information was given 
likewise against Cesar, he chose to stifle it, and could not be 
persuaded to charge him with the plot, by the most pressing 
solicitations of Catulus and Piso, who were both his particular 
enemies; the one for the loss of the high priesthood, the other 
for the impeachment above mentioned °. 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, Cicero was 
repaid for them to the full of his wishes, and, in the very wa 
that he desired, by the warm and grateful applauses of all 
orders of the city. For, besides the honours already men- 
tioned, L. Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said, in a 
speech to the senate, that the Republic owed him a civic 
crown, for having saved them all from ruin’: and Catulus, ina 
full house, declared him the father of his country’; as Cato like- 
wise did from the rostra, with the loud acclamations of the whole 
people‘: whence Pliny, in honour of his memory, cries out, 
‘Hail thou, who wast first saluted the parent of thy country *.” 
This title, the most glorious which a mortal can wear, was 
from this precedent, usurped afterwards by those, who, of all 
mortals, deserved it the ee the emperors; proud to extort 
from slaves and flatterers, what Cicero obtained from the free 
vote of the senate and people of Rome. 


— Roma prarentem, 
Roma patrem patria Ciceronem lihera dirit—Juy. 8, 


Thee, Cicero, Rome while free, nor yet enthralld 

To tyrant’s will, thy country’s parent call’d. 
All the towns of Italy followed the example of the metropolis, 
in decreeing extraordinary honours to him; and Capua in 
particular, chose him their patron, and erected a gilt statue 
to him °. 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an excellent consul, 
says not a word of any of these honours, nor gives him any 
greater share of praise, than what could not be dissembled by 
an historian. ‘There are two obvious reasons for this reserved- 
ness ; first, the personal enmity, which, according to tradition, 
subsisted between them; secondly, the time of publishing his 
history, in the reign of Augustus, while the name of Cicero 
was still obnoxious to envy. ‘Lhe other consul, Antonius, 
had but a small share of the thanks and honours which were 





1 Appian. Bell. civ. 1. 2. p. 430. Sullust. 49. 

2 J. Gellius, his audientibus, civicam corona deberi a Republica dixit. In Pison. 
3. it. A. Gell. 5, 6. 

3 Me Q. Catulus, princeps hujus ordinjs, frequentissimo senatu Parentem Patrin 
nominavit. In Pis. 3. 
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decreed upon this occasion: he was known to have been em- 
barked in the same cause with Catiline, and considered as 
acting only under a tutor, and doing penance, as it were, for 
ast offences: so that all the notice, which was taken of him 
y the senate, was, to pay him the slight compliment above- 
mentioned, for having removed his late profligate companions 
from his friendship and councils ’. 

Cicero made two new laws this year ; the one, as it has been 
said, against bribery in elections; the other, to correct the 
abuse of a privilege called legatio libera; that is, an honorary 
legation or embassy, granted arbitrarily by the senate to any of 
its members, when they travelled abroad on their private affairs, 
in order to give them a public character, and a right to be 
treated as ambassadors or magistrates: which, by the insolence 
of these great guests, was become a grievous burthen upon all 
the states and cities through which hey passed. Cicero’s de- 
sign was to abolish it; but, being driven from that by one of 
the tribunes, he was content to restrain the continuance of it, 
which before was unlimited, to the term of one year’. 

At his first entrance into his office, L. Lucullus was soli- 
citing the demand of a triumph for his victories over Mithri- 
dates, in which he had been obstructed for three years suc- 
cessively, by the intrizues of some of the magistrates *, who 
paid their court to Pompey, by putting this affront upon his 
rival. By the law and custom of the Republic, no general, 
while he was in actual command, could come within the gates 
of Rome, without forfeiting his commission, and, consequently, 
all pretensions to a triumph; so that Lucullus continued, all 
this time, in the suburbs, till the affair was decided. ‘The 
senate favoured his suit, and were solicitors for him ‘4, but could 
not prevail, till Cicero’s authority, at last, helped to introduce 
his triumphal car into the city *; making him some amends, by 
this service, for the injury of the Manilian law, which had de- 
prived him of his government. After his triumph, he entegg 
tained the whole Roman people with a sumptuous feast, aft 
was much caressed by the nobility, as one, whose authority 
would be a proper check to the ambition and power of Pompey: 
but, having’ now obtained all the honours, which he could rea- 





1 Atque etiam es meo laus impertitur, quod cos qui hujus conjurationis partici- 
pes fuissent, a suis et a Reip. consiliis removisset. In Catil. 3. 6. 

? Jam illud apertum est, nihil esse turpius, quam quenquam legari nisi Reipub. causa 
~—quod quidem genus legationis ego consul, quanquam ad commodum senatus pertinere 
videatur, tamen naneesag senatu frequentissimo, nisi mihi levis tribunus plebis tum 
Intercessisset, sustulissem : minui tamen tempus, et quod erat infinitum, annuum feci. 
De leg. 3. 8. 
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§ Cum victor a Mithridatico bello revertisset, inimicorum calumnia triennio tardius, 

uam debuerat, triumphavit. Nos enim consules introduximus pene in urbem currum 
clarissimi viri. Academ. }. 2. 1. 
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sonably hope for in life, and, observing the turbulent and 
distracted state of the city, he withdrew himself, not long after, 
from public affairs, to spend the remainder of his days ina 
fee and splendid retreat’. He was a generous patron of 
earning, and himself eminently learned ; so that his house was 
the constant resort of the principal scholars and wits of Greece 
and Rome; whiere he had provided a well-furnished library, 
with porticos and galleries annexed, for the convenience of 
walks and literary conferences, at which he himself used fre- 
quently to assist: giving an example to the world, of a life 
truly noble and elegant, if it had not been sullied by too great 
a tincture of Asiatic softness and [¢picurean luxury. 

After this act of justice to Lucullus, Cicero had an oppor- 
tunity, before the expiration of his consulship, to pay all due 
honour, likewise, to his friend Pompey ; who, since he last left 
Rome, had gloriously finished the Piratic and Mithridatic war, 
by the destruction of Mithridates himself: upon the receipt of 
which news, the senate, at the motion of Cicero, decreed a 
public thanksgiving in his name, of ten days: which was twice 
as lony as had ever been decreed before to any general, even 
to Marius himself, for his Cimbric victory ?. 

But before we close the account of the memorable events of 
this year, we must not omit the mention of one, which distin- 

uished it afterwards, as a particular era in the annals of Rome, 
the birth of Octavius, surnamed Augustus, which happened on 
the 23rd of September. Velleius calls it an accession of glory 
to Cicero’s consulship*: but it excites speculations rather of a 
different sort; on the inscrutable methods of Providence, and 
the short-sighted policy of man; that, in the moment when 
Rome was preserved from destruction, and its liberty thought 
to be established more firmly than ever, an infant should be 
thrown into the world, who, within the course of twenty years, 
effected what Catiline had attempted, and destroyed both 
Cicero and the Republic. If Rome could have been saved by 
human counsel, it would have been saved by the skill of Cicero; 
but its destiny was now approaching : for governments, like 
natural bodies, have, with the principles of their preservation, 
the seeds of ruin also essentially mixed in their constitution, 
which, after a certain period, begin to operate and exert them- 
selves to the dissolution of the vital frame. ‘These seeds had 
long been fermenting in the bowels of the Republic; when 
Octavius came, peculiarly formed by nature, and instructed 
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by art, to quicken their operation and exalt them to their 
maturity. 

Cicero’s administration was now at an end, and nothing re- 
mained but to resign the consulship, according to custom, in 
an assembly of the people, and to take the usual oath, of his 
having discharged it with fidelity. This was generally accom- 
panied with a speech from the expiring consul: and, after such 
a year, and from such a speaker, the city was in no small ex- 
pectation of what Cicero would say to them: but Metellus, one 
of the new tribunes, who affected commonly to open their 
magistracy by some remarkable act, as a specimen of the mea- 
sures which they intended to pursue, resolved to disappoint 
both the orator and the audience: for, when Cicero had mounted 
the rostra, and was ready to perform this last act of his office, 
the tribune would not suffer him to speak, or to do any thin 
more, than barely take the oath; declaring, that he, who had 
put citizens to ie unheard, ought not to be permitted to 
speak for himself: upon which Cicero, who was never at a loss, 
instead of pronouncing the ordinary form of the oath, exalting 
the tone of his voice, swore out aloud, so as all the people 
might hear him, that he had saved the Republic and the city 
from ruins which the multitude below confirmed with an uni- 
versal shout, and with one voice, cried out, that what he had 
sworn was true’. ‘Thus the intended affront was turned, by 
his presence of mind, to his greater honour; and he was con- 
ducted from the Torum to his house, with all possible demon- 
strations of respect, by the whole city. 


A. Urb. 691, Cic. 45. Coss.—D. Junius Silanus. L. Licinius Murena. 


SECTION IV. 


Cicero being now reduced to the condition of a private 
senator, was to take his place on the venerable bench of consu- 





1 Ego cum in concione, abiens magistratu, dicere a tribuno plebis prohiberer, que 
constitueram ! eminent is mihi, tantummodo ut jurarem, permitteret, sine ulla dubita- 
tione juravi, rempublicam atque hanc urbem mea unius opera esse salvam. Mihi popu- 
lus Romanus universus non unius dici gratulationem, sed s#ternitatem immortalitatem- 
que donavit, cum meum jusjurandum tale atque tantum juratus ipee una voce et consensu 
approbavit. Quo quidem tempore is meus domum fuit e foro reditus, ut nemo, nisi qui 
Mecum esset, civium esse in numero videretur. In Pison. 3. 

Cum ille mihi nihil nisi ut jurarem permittcret, magna voce juravi verissimum pul- 
eae unde jusjurandum: quod populus item magna voce me vere jurasse juravit. 
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lars, who were justly reckoned the first citizens of the Republic. 
They delivered their opinions the first always in the senate; 
and, commonly, determined the opinions of the rest: for, as 
they had passed through all the public offices, and been conver- 
sant in every branch of the administration, so their experience 
gave them great authority in all debates; and, having little or 
eee: further to expect for themselves, they were esteemed, 
not only the most knowing, but, generally speaking, the most 
disinterested of all the other senators, and to have no other 
view in their deliberations, but the peace and prosperity of 
the Republic. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero’s temper and 
wishes; he desired no foreign governments, or command of 
armies ; his province was the senate and the Forum; to guard, 
as it were, the vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils 
to their proper end—the general good: and, in this advanced 
post of a consular senator, as in a watch-tower of the state, to 
observe each threatening cloud and rising storm, and give the 
alarm to his fellow-citizens from what quarter it was coming, 
and by what means its effects might be prevented’. ‘This, as 
he frequently intimates, was the only glory that he sought, 
the comfort with which he flattered himself, that, after a life of 
ambition and fatigue, and a course of faithful services to the 
Republic, he should enjoy a quiet and secure old age, beloved 
and honoured by his countrymen, as the constant champion 
and defender of all their rights and liberties. But he soon 
found himself mistaken, and, before he had quitted his office, 
began to feel the weight of that envy, which is the certain 
fruit of illustrious merit: for the vigour of his consulship had 
raised such a zeal and union of all the honest, in the defence 
of the laws, that till this spirit could be broken, or subside 
again, it was in vain for the ambitious to aim at any power, 
but through the ordinary forms of the constitution ; ey 
while he, who was the soul of that union, continued to flouris 
in full credit, at the head of the senate. He was now, there- 
fore, the common mark, not only of all the factious, against 
whom he had declared perpetual war, but of another party, not 
less dangerous, the envious too; whose united spleen never 
left pursuing him from this moment, till they had driven him 
out of that city, which he had so lately preserved. 

The tribune Metellus began the attack; a fit leader for the 
purpose ; who, from the nobility of his birth, and the authority 
of his office, was the most likely to stir up some ill humour 





? Idcirco in hac custodia et tanquam in specula collocati suimus, ut vacuum omni metu 
populum Romanum nostra vigilia ct prospicientia redderemus, Phil. 7.7. 
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against him, by insulting and reviling him, in all his harangues, 
for putting citizens to death without a trial: in all which he 
was strenuously supported by Cesar, who pushed him on, 
likewise, to the promulgation of several pestilent laws, which 
gave great disturbance to the senate. Cicero had no inclina- 
tion to enter into a contest with the tribune, but took some 
pains to make up the matter with him, by the interposition of 
the women; particularly of Claudia, the wife of his brother 
Metellus, and of their sister Mucia, the wife of Pompey; he 
employed, also, several common friends, to persuade him to be 
quiet, and desist from his rashness; but his answer was, that 
he was too far engaged, and had put it out of his power’; so 
that Cicero had nothing left, but to exert all his vigour and 
eloquence, to repel the insults of this petulant magistrate. 
Ceesar, at the same time, was attacking Catulus, with no less 
violence ; and being now in possession of the preetorship, made 
it the first act of his office to call him to an account for embez- 
Zling the public money, in rebuilding the Capitol; and proposed 
also a law, to efface his name from the fabric, and grant the com- 
mission for finishing what remained to Pompey; but the senate 
bestirred themselves so warmly in the cause, that Cesar was 
obliged to drop it’. This experiment convinced the two ma- 
gistrates, that 1t was not possible for them to make head against 
the authority of the senate, without the help of Pompey, whom 
they resolved, therefore, by all the arts of address and flattery, 
to draw into their measures. With this view, Metellus pub- 
lished a law, to call him home, with his army, in order to settle 
the state, and quiet the public disorders, raised by the temerity 
of Cicero®: for, by throwing all power into his hands, they 
hoped to come in for a share of it with him, or to embroil him, 
at fea with the senate, by exciting mutual jealousies between 
them: but their law was thought to be of so dangerous a ten- 
dency, that the senate changed their habit upon it, as iu the case 
of a public calamity ; and, by the help of some of the tribunes, 
particularly of Cato, resolved to oppose it to the utmost of 
their power: so that, as soon as Metellus began to read it to 
the people, Cato snatched it away from him; and, when he 
proceeded still to pronounce it e heart, Minucius, another 
tribune, stopped his mouth with his hand. This threw the 
assembly into confusion, and raised great commotions in the 
city; till the senate, finding themselves supported by the better 
sort of all ranks, came to a new and vigorous resolution, of 
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suspending both Ceesar and Metellus from the execution of their 
offices '. 

Cesar resolved, at first, to act in defiance of them; but 
finding a strong force prepared to control him, thought it more 
advisable to retire, and reserve the trial of arms, till he was 
better provided for it: he shut himself up, therefore, in his 
house, where, by a prudent and submissive behaviour, he soon 
made his peace, and got the decree of their suspension re- 
versed. But Metellus, as it was concerted, probably, among 
them, fled away to his brother Pompey’, that, by misrepre- 
senting the state of things at home, and offering every thing 
on the part of the people, lhe might instil into him some pre~ 
judices against the immoderate power of Cicero and the senate, 
and engage him, if possible, to declare for the popular interest. 
Cicero, in the meanwhile, published an invective oration against 
Metellus, which is mentioned in his epistles, under the title 
of Metellina‘: it was spoken in the senate, in answer to a 
speech which Metellus had made to the people, and is often 
cited by Quintilian and others °, as extant in their time. 

The senate having gained this victory over Cesar and 
Metellus, by obliging the one to submit, the other to leave 
the city, Q. Metellus Celer, who commanded in Cisalpine 
Gaul, wrote a peevish and complaining letter to his friend 
Cicero, upon their treating his brother the tribune so severely : 
to which Cicero answered, with that freedom which a con- 
sciousness of integrity naturally dictates, yet with all the hu- 
manity which the sincerest friendship inspires; as the reader 
will observe from the letter itself, which affords many instruc- 
tive hints, both historical and moral. 


M. T. Cicero to Q. Metetius CELrEr, proconsul. 


‘You write me word, that considering our mutual affection, 
and late reconciliation, you never imagined, that you should 
be made the subject of public jest and ridicule by me. I do 
not well understand what you mean; yet guess that you have 
been told, that when I was speaking one day, in the senate, of 
many, who were sorry for my having preserved the Republic, 
I said, that certain relations of your’s, to whom you could 








! Donec ambo adininistratione Reipub. decreto patrum summoverentur. Sueton, 
J. Ces, 16. 

2 Ut comperit paratos, Ne viac per arma prohibcrent, dimissi« lictoribua, abjectaque 
prectexta, domum clam re ugit, pro conditione temporum quicturus---quod cum preter 
opinionem evenisset, sepatus-—accituim in cunam et ainplissimis verbis collaudatum, in 
integrum restituit, inducto priore decreto.  Sucton. Ih, 

3 Plut. in Cic. 

4 In illam orationem Metellinam addidi quedam: liber tibi mittetur. Att. 1, 13. 

§ Quint. 1.9.3. A Gellius, 18. 7. 
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refuse nothing, had prevailed with you to suppress what you 
‘had prepared to say, in the senate, in praise of me: when I 
said this, I added, that, in the affair of saving the state, I had 
divided the task with you, in such a manner, that I was to 
secure the city from intestine dangers, you to defend Italy from 
the open arms and secret plots of our enemies: but, that this 
glorious partnership had been broken by your friends, who 
were afraid of your making me the least return for the greatest 
honours and services which you had received from me. In 
the same discourse, when I was describing the expectation 
which [ had conceived of your speech, and how much I was 
disappointed by it, it seemed to divert the house, and a mode- 
rate laugh ensued ; not upon you, but on my mistake, and the 
frank and ingenuous confession of my desire to be praised by 
ee Now, in this, it must needs be owned, that nothing could 
ye said more honourable towards you, when, in the most shin- 
ing and illustrious part of my life, I wanted still to have the 
testimony of your commendation. As to what you say of our 
mutual affection, I do not know what you ae es mutual in 
friendship, but 1 take it to be this; when we repay the same 
good offices which we receive: should I tell you then, that I gave 
up my province for your sake, you might justly suspect my sin- 
cerity : it suited my temper and circumstances, and I find more 
and more reason, every day, to be pleased with it: but this, I 
can tell you, that I no sooner resigned it, in an assembly of the 
people, than I began to contrive how to throw it into your 
hands. I say nothing about the manner of drawing your lots; 
but would have you only believe, that there was nothing done 
in it by my colleague without my privity. Pray recollect 
what followed; how quickly I assembled the senate, after 
your allotment; how much I said in favour of you, when you 
yourself told me, that my speech was not only honourable to 
you, but even injurious to your colleagues. Then, as to the 
decree which passed that day, in the senate, it is drawn in 
such a strain, that, as long as it subsists, my good offices to 
you can never be a secret. After your departure, I desire you 
also to recollect what I did for you in the senate; what I said 
of you to the people; what I wrote to you myself; and, when 

ou have laid all these things together, I leave it to you to 
judge whether, at your last coming to Rome, you made a suit- 
able return to them. You mention a reconciliation between 
us; but I do not comprehend how a friendship can be said to 
be reconciled which was never interrupted. As to what you 
write, that your brother ought not to have been treated by me 
so roughly for a word: in the first place, I beg of you to believe, 
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that I am exceedingly pleased with that affectionate and frater- 
nal disposition of your’s, so full of aac and piety ; and, in 
the second, to forgive me, if, in any case, I have acted against 
your brother, for the service of the Republic, to which no man 
can be a warmer friend than myself; but, if 1 have been acting 
only on the defensive, against his most cruel attacks, you may 
think yourself well used, that I have never yet troubled you 
with any complaints against him. As soon as I found that he 
was preparing to turn the whole force of his tribunate to my 
destruction, I applied myself to your wife Claudia, and your 
sister Mucia, whose zeal for my service I had often experi- 
enced, on the account of my familiarity with Pompey, to dis- 
suade him from that outrage: but he, as I am sure you have 
heard, on the last day of the year, put such an affront upon 
me, when consul, and after having saved the state, as had never 
been offered to any magistrate, the most traitorously affected, 
by depriving me of the liberty of speaking to the people, upon 
laying down my office. But his insult turned only to my 
greater honour: for when he would not suffer me to do any 
thing more than swear, I swore, with a loud voice, the truest, 
as well as the noblest, of all oaths; while the people, with ac- 
clamations, swore likewise, that my outh was true. After so 
signal an injury, I sent to him, the very same day, some of 
our common friends, to press him to desist from his resolution 
of pursuing me; but his answer was, that it was not then in 
his power: for he had said, a few days before, in a speech to 
the people, that he, who had punished others without a hear- 
ing, ought not to be suffered to speak for himself. Worthy 
patriot and excellent citizen! to adjudge the man who had 
oo the senate from a massacre, the as from fire, and 

taly from a war, to the same punishment which the senate, 
with the consent of all honest men, had inflicted on the authors 
of those horrid attempts. I withstood your brother, therefore, 
to his face ; and, on the first of January, in a debate upon the 
Republic, handled him in such a manner, as to make him sen- 
sible, that he had to do with a man of courage and constancy. 
Two days after, when he began again to harangue, in every 
three words he named and threatened me: nor had he any 
thing so much at heart, as to effect my ruin at any rate; not 
by the legal way of trial, or judicial proceeding, but by dint 
of force and violence. If I had not resisted his rashness, with 
firmness and courage, who would not have thought, that the 
vigour of my consulship had been owing to chance, rather than 
to virtue? If you have not been informed that your brother 
attempted all this against me, be assured that he concealed 
from you the most material part: but, if he told you any thing 
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MM you ought ¢@ commend my temper and patience, for net 
<e#postulating with you about it: but since you must now be 
sensible, that my quarrel with your brother was not, as you~ 
write, for a word, but a most determined and spiteful design to 
ruin me, pray observe my humanity, if it may be called by 
that name, and is not rather, after so flagrant an outrage, a 
base remissness and abjection of mind. I never proposed any 
thing against your brother, when there was any question about 
him in the senate: but, without rising from my seat, assented 
always to those who were for treating iim the most favourably. 
] will add farther, what I ought not, indeed, to have been con- 
cerned about, yet I was not displeased to see it done, and even 
assisted to get it done; I mean, the procuring a decree for the 
relief of my enemy, because he was your brother. I did not, 
therefore, attack your brother, but defend myself only against 
him; nor has my friendship to you ever been variable, as you 
write, but firm and constant, so as to remain still the same, 
when it was even deserted and slighted by you. And, at this 
very time, when you almost threatened me in your letter, 
I give you this answer, that I not only forgive, but highly 
applaud your grief; for 1 know, from what I feel within myself, 
how great. the force is of fraternal love: but I beg of you, also, 
to judge with the same equity of my cause; and if, without any 
ground, I have been cruelly and barbarously attacked by your 
friends, to allow that I ought not only not to yield to them, but 
on such an occasion, to expect the help even of you, and your 
army also, against them. I was always desirous to have you 
for my friend, and have taken pains to convince you how sin- 
cerely J am your’s: I am still of the same mind, and shall con- 
tinue in it as long as you please: and for the love of you, will 
sooner cease to hate your brother, than, out of resentment to 
him, give any shock to the friendship which subsists between 
us. Adieu '.” 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship, took care to 
send a particular account of his whole administration to Pom- 
pey; in hopes to prevent any wrong impression there from the 
calumnies of his enemies, and to draw from him some public 
declaration in praise of what he had been doing. But Pompey, 
being informed by Metellus and Cesar, of the ill-humour which 
was rising against Cicero, in Rome, answered him with great 
coldness, and, instead of paying him any compliment, took no 
notice at all of what had Sere the affair of Catiline: upon 
which Cicero expostulates with him, in the following letter, 
with some little resentment, yet not so as to irritate a man of 
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the first authority in the Republic, and to.whom all parties 
were forwardly paying their court. oe a a 


M. T. Cicero to Cn. Pompeius the Great, emperor’. 


‘‘T had an incredible pleasure, in common with all people, 
from the public letter which you sent: for you gave us in it 
that assurance of peace, which, from my confidence in you 
alone, [ had always been promising. I must tell you, how- 
ever, that your old enemies, but new friends, are extremely 
shocked and disappointed at it. As to the particular letter 
which you sent to me, though it brought me so slight an inti- 
mation of your friendship, yet it was very agreeable: for 
nothing 1s apt to give me so much satisfaction, as the con- 
sciousness of my services to my friends; and if, at any time, 
they are not requited as they ought to be, Tam always content 
that the balance of the account should rest on my side. I make 
no doubt, however, but that, if the distinguished zeal, which 
I have always shown for your interests, has not yet sufficiently 
recommended me to you, the public interest, at least, will con- 
ciliate and unite us. But that you may not be ata loss to 
know what it was, which I expected to find in your letter, I 
will tell it you frankly, as my own nature and our friendship 
require. I expected, out of regard both to the Republic, and to 
our familiarity, to have had some compliment or congratulation 
from you, on what I lately acted in my consulship; which you 
omitted, I imagine, for fear of giving offence to certain persons: 
but I would have you to know, that the things which I have 
been doing, for the safety of my country, are applauded by 
the testimony and judgment of the whole earth; and when you 
come amongst us, you will find them done with so much pru- 
dence and greatness of mind, that you, who are much superior 
to Scipio, will admit me, who am not much inferior to Lelius, 
toa share both of your public councils and private friendship. 
Adieu ’.” 


1 The word emperor signified nothing more, in its original use, than the general or 
chief commander of an army: [Cic. de Orat. 1. 48.) in which sense it belonged equally 
to all who had snpreme command in any part of the empire, and was never fea a5 @ 
peculiar title. But after a victory, in which some considerable advantage was pained, 
and great numbers of the enemy slain, the suldiers, by an universal acclamation, used to 
salute their general in the field with the appellation of emperor, ascribing, as it were, the 
whole merit of the action to his auspices and conduct. This became a tide of honour, of 
which all commanders were prond, as being the effect of success and victory, and won 
by their proper valour, and it was always the first and uccessary step towards a tuumph. 
Gn these occasions, therefore, the tithe of emperor was constantly assumed, and given 
to generals in all acts and Ictters, both poe and private, but was enjoyed by them no 
longer than the commission lasted, by which they had obtained it ; that is, to the time of 
their return and entrance into the city, from which moment their command and title 
expired together of course, and they resuined their civil character, and became private 
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. Soon after Catiline’s defeat, a fresh enquiry was set on foot 
at Rome against the rest of his accomplices, upon the infor- 
mation of one L: Vettius, who, among others, impeached J. 
Cesar, before Novius Niger, the questor, as Q. Curius also 
did in the senate; where, for the secret intelligence which he 
had given very early to Cicero, he claimed the reward which 
had been offered to the first discoverer of the plot. He af- 
firmed, that what he deposed against Cesar, was told to him 
by Catiline himself; and Vettius offered to produce a letter to 
Catiline, in Ceesar’s own hand. Cesar found some difficulty 
to repel so bold an accusation, and was forced to implore the 
aid and testimony of Cicero, to prove that he also had given 
early information of Catiline’s designs ; but, by his vigour and 
interest in the city, he obtained a full revenge at last upon his 
accusers; for he deprived Curius of the reward, and got 
Vettius committed to prison, after he had been niinerably 
handled, and almost killed by the mob; nor content with this, 
he imprisoned the queestor Novius too, for suffering a superior 
magistrate tu be arraigned before him’. 

Several others, however, of considerable rank, were found 
guilty and banished; some of them not appearing to their 
citation, others after a trial: viz. M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cor- 
nelius, L. Vargunteius, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &e. 
The last of these, who lost the consulship four years before, 
upon a conviction of bribery, had been Cicero’s schoolfellow, 
and colleague in the questorship; and solicited him, with many 
tears, to undertake his defence: but Cicero not only refused to 
defend him, but, from the knowledge of his guilt, appeared as 
a witness against him ’. 

P. Sylla, also, Autronius’s partner and fellow-sufferer in the 
cause of bribery, was now tried for conspiring twice with Cati- 
line; once, when the plot proved abortive, soon after his 
former trial; and a second time, in Cicero’s consulship: he 
was defended in the first by Hortensius, in the last by Cicero. 
The prosecutor was Torquatus, the son of his former accuser, 
a young nobleman of great parts and spirit, who, ambitious of 
the triumph of ruining an enemy, and fearing that Cicero 
would snatch it from hia turned his raillery against Cicero, 
instead of Sylla; and, to take off the influence of his authority, 





‘Cum implorato Ciceronis testimonio, quedam se de conjuratione ultro detulisse 
docuisset, no Curio premia darentur, cffecit. Vettium—pro rostris in concione pene 
discerptum, in carcerem conjecit, Eodem Novium quastorem, quod compellari apud se 
majorem potestatem passus esset. Sueton. J. Cas. 17. 

7 Venicbat ad me, et sepe veniebat Autronius multis cum lachrymis, supplex, ut se 
defenderem : se meum condiscipulum in pueritia, familiarem in adolescentia, collegam 
in queestura commemorabat fuisse. Pro Sylla, 6. 30. 
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_.ggated his character with great petulance, and employed every 
eg EP Sy * . e eee 

‘topic which could raise an odium and envy upon him: he called 
him a king, who assumed a power to save or destroy, just as 
he thought fit; said, that he was the third foreign king who 
had reigned in Rome after Numa and Tarquinius; and, that 
Sylla would have run away, and never stood a trial, if he had 
not undertaken his cause; whenever he mentioned the plot, 
and the danger of it, it was with so low and feeble a voice, that 
none but the judges could hear him; but when he spoke of the 
pe and the death of the conspirators, he uttered it in so 
oud and lamentable a strain, as to make the whole Forum ring 
with it’. 

Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the trouble of 
defending himself, as well as his client. As to ‘Torquatus’s 
calling him foreigner, on the account of his being born in one 
of the corporate towns of Italy, he owns it: and in that town, 
he says, whence the Republic had been twice preserved from 
ruin; and was glad that he had nothing to reproach him with, 
but what affected not only the greatest part, but the greatest 
men of the city; Curius, Coruncanius, aes Marius, &e. but 
since he had a mind to be witty, and would needs make him a 
foreigner, why did not he call him a foreign consul, rather than 
a king; for that would have been much more wonderful, since 
foreigners had been kings, but never consuls of Rome. He 
admonishes him, who was now in the course of his preferment, 
not to be so free of giving that title to citizens, lest he should 
one day feel the resentment and power of such foreigners: 
that if the patricians were so proud, as to treat him and the 
judges on the bench as foreigners, yet Torquatus had no right to 
do it, whose mother was of Asculum?. ‘ Do not call me then 
foreigner, any more,” says he, “lest it turn ree yourself; nor 
a king, lest you be laughed at, unless you think it kingly, to 
live so as not to be a slave, not only to any man, but even to 
any appetite; to contemn all sensual pleasures; to covet no 
man’s gold or silver, or any thing else; to speak one’s mind 
freely in the senate; to consult the good, rather than the 
humour of the people; to give way to none, but to withstand 
many: if you take this to be kingly, I confess myself a king ; 
but if the insolence of my power, if my dominion, if any proud 
or gay tar saying of mine provokes you, why do not you urge 
me with that, rather than the envy of a name, and the con- 
tumely of a groundless calumny ?”—He proceeds to show, that 
his kingdom, if it must be called so, was of so laborious a kind, 


' Pro Sylla, 7. 10. ? Ibid. 7, 8. 
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that there was not a man in Rome who would be content to 
take his place’. He puts him in mind, that he was disposed 
to indulge and bear with his pertness, out of regard to his 
youth, and to his edie =theneh no man had ever thrown the 
slightest aspersion upon him, without being chastised for it— 
but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom he could so 
easily vanquish ; who had neither strength, nor age nor ex~ 
erience enough for him to contend with: he advised him, 
however not to abuse his patience much longer, lest he should 
be tempted at last to draw out the stings of his speech against 
him’. As to the merits of the cause, though there was no 
positive proof, yet there were many strong presumptions against 
Sylla, with which his adversary hoped to oppress him: but 
Cicero endeavoured to confute him, by appealing to the tenor 
and character of his life; protesting, in the strongest terms, 
that he who had been the searcher and detector of the plot, 
and had taken such pains to get intelligence of the whole 
extent of it, had never met with the least hint or suspicion of 
Sylla’s name in it; and that he had no other motive for defend- 
ing him, but a pure regard to justice; and as he had refused 
to defend others, nay, had given evidence against them, from 
the knowledge of their guilt, so he had undertaken Sylla’s de- 
fence, through a persuasion of his innocence *. ‘Torquatus, for 
want of direct proof, threatened to examine Sylla’s slaves by 
torture: this was sometimes practised, upon the demand of 
the prosecutor; but Cicero observes upon it, that the effect of 
those torments was governed always by the constitution of 
the patient, and the firmness of his mind and body; by the 
will and pleasure of the torturer, and the hopes and fears of 
the tortured; and that, in moments of so much anguish, there 
could be no room for truth: he bids them put Sylla’s life to 
the rack, and examine that with rigour; whether there was any 
hidden lust, any latent treason, any cruelty, any audaciousness 
in it: that there could be no mistake in the cause, if the voice 
of his perpetual life, which ought to be of the greatest weight, 
was but attended to‘. Sylla was acquitted; but Ciena 
no great joy from his victory, or comfort in preserving such a 
citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence with Cesar, 
and commanded his right wing in the battle of Pharsalia®; and 
served him afterwards in his power, as he had before served 
his kinsman Sylla, in managing his confiscations and the sale 
of the forfeited estates. 
About the time of this trial, Cicero bought a house of M. 
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Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoining to that in which he 
had always lived with his father, and which he is now sup- 
posed to have given up to his brother Quintus. The house 
cost him near 30,0007. and seems to have been one of the 
noblest in Rome; it was built about thirty years before, by 
the famous tribune, M. Livius Drusus; on which occasion, we 
are told, that when the architect promised to build it for him, 
in such a manner, that none of his neighbours should overlook 
him: * But, if you have any skill,” replied Drusus, “ contrive 
it rather so, that the world may see what Iam doing’.” It 
was situated in the most conspicuous part of the city, near to 
the centre of all business, overlooking the Forum and the 
rostra; and what made it the more splendid, was its bein 
joined to a portico or colonnade, called by the name of Ca- 
tulus; who built it out of the Cimbric spoils, on that area 
where Flaccus formerly lived, whose house was demolished by 

ublic authority, for his seditious practices with C. Gracchus *. 
tn this purchase he followed the rule which he recommends 
in his Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
citizen; that his dignity should be adorned by his house, 
but nut derived from it*: where he mentions several instances 
of great men, who, by the splendour of their houses, on this 
very hill, which were constantly striking the eyes of the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, made their way 
the more easily to the highest honours of the Republic. 

A. Gellius tells us, that, having resolved to buy the house, 
and wanting money to pay for it, he borrowed it privately of 
his client Sylla, when he was under prosecution; but the story 
taking wind, and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and the design of purchasing, yet soon after, bought 
the house ; and, when he was reproached with the denial of it, 
replied only, laughing, that they must be fools to imagine, 
that when he had resolved to buy, he would raise competitors 
of the purchase by proclaiming it‘. 

The story was taken, probably, from some of the spurious 
collections of Cicero’s jests; which were handed about, not 
only after his death, but even in his life-time, as he often 
complains to his friends*: for, it is certain, that there could 





' Cum promitteret ci architectus, ita se ewdificaturum, ut dibera a conspectu, immunis 
ab omnibus arbitris esset—Tu vero, inquit, si quid in te artia est, ita compone domuin 
meam, ut quicquid agam ab omnibus perspici possit. Vell. Pat. 2. 14. Ep. fam. 5,6. 

2M. Flaccus, quia cum Graccho contra Reipub. salutem fecerat, ct senatha sententia 
est interfectus, et domus ejus eversa est: in qua porticum post aliquanto Q. Catulus de 
manubiis Cimbricis fecit. Pr. dom, 38. 

3 Ornanda est enim dignitas domo, non ex domo tota querenda. De Offic 1. 39. 

4 A. Gellius, 12. 12. 

§ Ais enim, ut ego discesscrim omnia omnium dicta, in his etiam Sestiana in me con- 
ferri. Quid ? tu id pateris ¥ nonne defendis? nonne resietig? &e. Ep. fam. 7. 32. 
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be nothing dishonourable in the purchase, since it was trans- 
acted so publicly, that, before it was even concluded, one of his 
friends congratulated him upon it, by letter, from Macedonia '. 
The truth 1s, and what he himself does not dissemble, that he 
borrowed part of the money, to pay for it, at six per cent.; 
and says, merrily, upon it, that he was now so plunged in debt, 
as to be ready for a plot, but that the conspirators would not 
trust him*. It raised, indeed, some censure upon his vanity, 
for purchasing so expensive a house with borrowed money : 
but Messala, the consul, happening soon after to buy Autro- 
nius’s house, at a greater price, and with borrowed money too, 
it gave him some pleasure, that he could justify himself by the 
example of so worthy a magistrate : “ By Messala’s purchase,” 
says he, “J am thought to have made a good bargain; and 
men begin to be convinced, that we may use the wealth of 
our friends, in buying what contributes to our dignity °.” 

But the most remarkable event, which happened in the end 
of this year, was the pollution of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, or the good pelea by P. Clodius; which, by an un- 
happy train of consequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected calamity, but seems to have given the first blow 
towards the ruin of the Republic. Clodius was now questor, 
and, by that means, a senator; descended from the noblest fa- 
mily in Rome, in the vigour of his age, of a graceful person, 
lively wit, and flowing eloquence ; but, with all the advantages 
of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious; was fierce, inso- 
lent, audacious, but above all, most profligately wicked, and 
an open contemner of gods and men; ssa nothing, that 
either nature or the laws allowed; nothing, but in propor- 
tion as it was desperate, and above the reach of other men; 
disdaining even honours, in the common forms of the Republic; 
nor palestine sleasures, but what were impious, adulterous, 
incestuous ‘. e had an intrigue with Czesar’s wife, Pompeia, 





Sic audio Casarem—si quod afferatur ad eum pro mco, quod meu non est, rejicere 
solere, Ib. 9. 16. 

1 Quod ad me pridem scripseras, velle te bene evenire, quod de Crasso domum emeram 
—Emi cam ipsam domum H.S, xxxv.aliquanto post tuam gratulationem, Ep. fam. 5.6. 

2 Ttaque scito, me nunc tantum habere aris alien: ut cupiam conjurare, si quisquam 
recipiat. Sed partim me excludunt, &e. Tb. 

5 Ea emptione ct nos bene emisse judicati sumus; et homines intelligere coperunt, 
licere amicorum facultatibus in snonioad dignitatem aliquam pervenire. Ad Att. 1. 13. 

4 Exorta est illa Reipub. sacris, reli ‘onibus, auctoritati vestre, judiciis publicis fu- 
neata questura: in qua idem iste deos, boriness ue; pudorem, pudicitiam, senaths auc- 
toritatem, jus, fas, leges, judicia violavit, &c. De Aruspic. resp. 20. 

Qui ita judicia peenamque contempserat, ut eum nihil delectaret, quod aut per natu- 
ram fas esset, aut per leges liceret. Pro Mil. 16. 

_P. Clodius, homo nobilis, disertus, audax ; qui neque dicendi, neque faciendi ullum, 
nisi quem vollet, nosset modum; malorum propositorum executor acerrimus, infamis 
etiam sororis atupro, &e. Vell. Pat. 2. 45. 
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who, according to annual custom, was now celebrating in her 
house those awful and mystic sacrifices of the dess, to 
which no male creature was ever admitted, and where every 
thing masculine was so scrupulously excluded, that even pic- 
tures of that sort were covered during the ceremony '. This 
was a proper scene for Clodius’s genius to act upon; an oppor- 
tunity of daring, beyond what man had ever dared before 
him: the thought of mixing the impurity of his lusts with the 
sanctity of these venerable rites, flattered his imagination so 
strongly, that he resolved to gain access to his mistress, in the 
very midst of her holy ministry. With this view, he dressed 
himself in a woman’s habit, and, by the benefit of his smooth 
face, and the introduction of one of the maids, who was in the 
secret, hoped to pass without discovery: but, by some mis- 
take, between him and his guide, he he his way, when he 
came within the house, and fell in, unluckily, among the other 
female servants, who, detecting him by his voice, alarmed the 
whole company by their shrieks, to the great amazement of the 
matrons, who presently threw a veil over the sacred mysteries, 
while Clodius found means to escape by the favour of some of 
the damsels ’. | 
The story was presently spread abroad, and raised a general 
scandal and horror through the whole city: in the vulgar, for 
the profanation of a religion held the most sacred in Rome ; 
in the better sort, for its offence to good manners, and the 
discipline of the Republic. Czesar put away his wife upon it; 
and the honest, of all ranks, were for pushing this advantage 
against Clodius as far as it would go, in hopes to free them- 
selves by it, of a citizen, who by this, as well as other speci- 
mens of his audaciousness, seemed born to create much disturb- 
ance to the state’. It had been the constant belief of the 
od deers that, if a man should ever pry into these mysteries, 
e would be instantly struck blind; but it was not possible, as 
Cicero says, to know the truth of it before, since no man, but 
Clodius, had ever ventured upon the experiment: though it 








——————_ ubi velari pictura jubetur, 
Quecunque alterius sexiis imitata figuram est.—Juv. 6, 339. 


Quod quidem sacrificium nemo ante P. Clodium in omni memoria violavit—quod fit 


per AN vestales ; fit pro populo Romano; fit in ea domo, que est in imperio; fit 
incredibili ceremonia ; fit ei dew, cujus ne nomen quidem viros scire fas cst. e Arusp. 


17. 

Tp. Clodium, Appii filium, credo tc audisse cum veste muliebri deprehensum domi 
C. Cesaris, cum pro populo fieret, eumque per manus servule servatum et eductum ; 
rem esse insigni infamia. Ad Att. 1. 12. 

® Videbam, illud scelus tam importunum, audaciam tam immanem adolescentis fu- 
rentis, nobilis, vulnerati, non posse arceri otii finibus: erupturum illud malum aliquando, 
si impunitnm fuisset, ad perniciem civitatis. De Arusp. resp. 3. 
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wag now found, as he tells him, that the blindness of the eyes 
was converted to that of the mind’. 
_ The affair was soon brought before the senate; where it 
was resolved to refer it to the college of priests, who declared 
it to be an abominable impiety: upon whieh the consuls were 
ordered to provide a law for bringing Clodius to a trial for it 
before the people. But Q. Fufius Calenus, one of the tri- 
bunes, supported by all the Clodian faction, would not permit 
the law to be offered to the suffrage of the citizens. This 
raised a great ferment in the city, while the senate adhered to 
their former resolution, though the consul Piso used all his 
endeavours to divert them from it, and Clodius, in an abject 
manner, threw himself at the feet of every senator; yet, after 
a second debate, in a full house, there were fifteen only who 
voted on Clodius’s side, and four hundred directly against him; 
so that a fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom- 
mend the law to the people, with all their authority, and that 
no other business should be done, till it was carried *; but this 
being likely to produce great disorders, Hortensius proposed 
an expedient, which was accepted by both parties, that the 
tribune Fufius should publish a law, for the trial of Clodius, by 
the pretor, with a select bench of judges. The only differ- 
ence between the two laws was, whether he should be tried 
by the people, or by particular als ae but this, says Cicero, 
was every ae ortensius was afraid, lest he should escape 
in the squabble, without any trial; being persuaded that no 
judges could absolve him, and that a sword of lead, as he said, 
would destroy him: but the tribune knew, that, in such a trial, 
there would be room for intrigue, both in choosing and cor- 
rupting the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw, from the 
first ; and wished, therefore, to leave him rather to the effect of 
that odium, in which his character then lay, than bring him to 
a trial where he had any chance to escape +. ; 
Clodius’s whole defence was, to prove himself absent at the 
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' Aut quod oculos, ut opinio illius religionis est, non perdidisti. Quis enim ante 
te sacra illa vir sciens viderat, ut quisquam penan, que sequeretur illud scclus, scire 
posset P Ibid. 18. 

Pena omnis oculorum ad cecitatem mentis est conversa. Pro Dom. 40. 

7 Jd sacrificium cum Vingines instaurassent, mentionem a Q, Comificio in Senatu 
fuctam—pust rem ex 8. C. ad Pontifices relatam; idque ab cis nefas case decretum : 
deindo ex 8. C. Consules rogationem promulgusse : uxori Cesarem nuncium remisisse 
—In hac causa Piso, amicitia P. Clodii ductus, operam dat, ut ea rogatio—antiquetur, &c. 
Ad Att. 1. 13. 

5 Senatus vocatur; cum decerneretur frequenti senatu, contra pugnante Pisone, 
ad pedes omnium sigillatim accedente Clodio, ut consules populum cobortarentur ad 
rogationem accipiendam ; homines ad xv. Curioni, nullum 8. C. facicnti, assenserunt, ex 
altera parte facile cccc. fuerunt—Senatus decernebat, ut ante, quain rogatio lata esset, 
ne quid ageretur. Ibid, 14. 

4 Postea vero quam Hortensius excogitavit, ut 1 de religione Fufius tribunus 
pleb. ferret; in qua nihil aliud a consulari rogatione differebat, nisi judicum genus, (in 
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time of the fact: for which purpose, he produced men to swear, 
that he was then at Interamna, about two or three days’ jour- 
ney from the city. But Cicero being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Clodius had been with him that very 
morning at his house in Rome}. As soon as Cicero appeared 
in the court, the Clodian mob began to insult him with great 
rudeness ; but the judges rose up, and received him with such 
respect, that they presently secured him from all farther af- 
fronts’. Czesar, who was the most particularly interested in 
the affair, being summoned also to give evidence, declared, 
that he knew nothing at all of the matter; though his mother 
Aurelia, and sister j ulia, who were examined before him, had 
given a punctual relation of the whole fact: and being Interro- 
gated, how he came then to part with his wife ? he replied, that 
all who belonged to him ought to be free from suspicion, as 
well as guilt®*. He saw very well how the thing was like 
to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a man of Clodius’s 
character, who might be of good service to him, for the ad- 
vancement of his future projects. Plutarch says, that Cicero 
himself was urged on to this act against his will, by the im- 
portunity of his wife; a fierce imperious dame, jealous of 
Clodius’s sister, whom she suspected of some design to get 
Cicero from her, which, by this step, she hoped to make i 
perate. The ater does not seem improbable ; for, before the 
trial, Cicero owns himself to be growing every day more cool 
and indifferent about it; and in his railleries with Clodius, 
after it, touches upon the forward advances which his sister 
had made towards him: and at the very time of giving his 
testimony, did it with no spirit, nor said any thing more, as he 
tells us, than what was so well known, that he could not avoid 
saying it‘, 
The judges seemed to act, at first, with great gravity ; 
Haase every thing that was asked by the prosecutors; and 
emanded a guard to protect them from the mob; which the 





eo autem erant omnia) pugnavitque ut ita fieret ; quod et sibi et aliis persuaserat, nullis 
illum judicibus effugere posse ; contraxi vela, perspiciens inopiam judicum.— Hortensius 
—non vidit illud, satiue esse illum in infamia et sordibus relinqui, quam infirmo judicio 
committi. Sed ductus odio properavit rem deducere in judicium, cum illum plambeo 
fladio jugulatum iri tamen deere A me tamen ub initio consilium Tlortensti repre- 
vendebatur. Ad Att. J 16. 

1 Plat. in Cic. Val Max. 8.5, 

2 Me vero teste producto; Credo te—audisse, qua: consurrectio judicum facta sit, ut 
me circulmsteterint, &c. Ad Att. ibid. 

3 Negavit se quidquam comperisse, quamvis et mater Aurelia, ct soror Julia, apud 
eosdem judices, omnia ex fide retulissent : interrogatusque, cur igitur repudiassct nx0- 
rem? Quoniam, inquit, meos tam suspicione quam crimine judico carere oportere. 
Sueton. J. Ces. 74. 

i ere qui Lycurgei a principio fuissemus, quotidie demitigamur. Ad Att. 


Neque dixi quicquam pro testimonio, nisi quod erat ita notum atque testatum, ut non 
possem preterire. Ibid. 16. 
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sengte readily ordered, with great commendations of their pru- 
dence: but when it came to the issue, twenty-five only con- 
demned, while thirty-one absolved him. Crassus is said to 
have been Clodius’s chief manager, in tampering with the 
judges; employing every art and instrument of corruption, as 
It suited the different tempers of the men; and where money 
would not do, offering even certain ladies and young men of 
quality to their pleasure. Cicero says, that a more scandalous 
company of sharpers never sat down at a gaming table: infa- 
mous senators, beggarly knights, with a few honest men among 
them, whom Clodius could not exclude; who in a crew so unlike 
to themselves, sat with sad and mournful faces, as if afraid of 
being infected with the contagion of their infamy; and that 
Catulus, meeting one of them, asked him, what they meant by 
desiring a guard? were they afraid of being robbed of the money 
which lodius had given them '? 

This transaction, however, gave a very serious concern to 
Cicero, who laments, that the Fem and quiet state of the Re- 
public, which he had established in his consulship, and which 
seemed to be founded in the union of all good men, was now 
lost and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by this single 
judgment; if that, says he, can be called a judgment, for thirty 
of the most contemptible scoundrels of Rome to violate all that 
is just and sacred, for the sake of money; and vote that to be 
false, which all the world knows to be true. As he looked 
upon himself to be particularly affronted by a sentence, given 
in flat contradiction to his testimony, so he made it his business, 
on all occasions to display the iniquity of it, and to sting the 
several actors in It with all the keenness of his raillery*. In 
a debate soon after, in the senate, on the state of the Republic, 
taking occasion to fall upon this affair, he exhorted the fathers 
not to be discouraged for having received one single wound ; 
which was of such a nature, that it ought neither to be dis- 
sembled, nor to be feared; for, to fear it, was a meanness ; and, 
not to be sensible of it, astupidity. That Lentulus was twice ac- 
quitted ; Catiline also twice; and this man was the third, whom 


tityglenty 

1 Nosti Calvum—biduo per unum servum, et eum ex gladiatorio ludo, confecit totum 
negotium. Arcessivit ad se, promisit, intercessit, dedit. Jam vero (O Dii boni, rem 
perditam!) etiam noctes certarum mulierum, atque adolescentulorum nobilium intro- 
ductiones nonnullis judicibus pro mercedis cumulo fuerunt,—xxv judices ita fortes 
fuerunt, ut summo proposito periculo vel perire maluerint, quam perdere omnia. XXX! 
fuerunt, quos fames magis quam fama commoverit. Quorum Catulus cum vidisset 
quendam ; Quid vos, inquit, presidium a nobis postulabatis? an, ne nummi vobis eri- 
perentur, ¢imebatis ? 

Maculosi Senatores, nudi Equites—pauci tamen boni inerant, qvos rejectione fugare 
ille non poterat ; qui meesti inter sui dissimiles et morentes sedebant, et contagione tur- 
pitudinie vehementer permovebantur. Ad Att. 1. 16. 

? Ineectandis vero, exagitandisque nummariis judicibus, omnem omnibus studiosis ac 
fautoribus illius victoria wappnolay eripui. Thid. 
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a bench of judges had let loose upon the Republic. ‘ But thou 
art mistaken, Clodius,” says he; ‘the judges have not reserved 
thee for the city, but for a prison; they designed thee no kind- 
ness by keeping thee at home, but to deprive thee of the 
benefit of an exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse your usual 
vigour; resume your dignity; there subsists still the same 
union among the honest; they have had indeed a fresh subject 
of mortification, yet their courage is not impaired by it; no 
new mischief has befallen us; but that only, which lay con- 
cealed, is now discovered ; and, by the erih of one desperate 
man, many others are found to be as bad as he'.” 

Clodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by formal speeches, 
chose to teaze him with raillery, and turn the debate into ridi- 
cule. ‘You are a fine gentleman, indeed,” says he, “and 
have been at Baie.” ‘ That’s not so fine,” replied Cicero, 
“as to be caught at the mysteries of the goddess.” “ But 
what,” says he, “has a clown of Arpinum to do at the hot 
wells?” ‘Ask that friend of your’s,” replied Cicero, ‘ who 


29> 


had a month’s mind to your Arpinum clown’.” ‘You have 
bought a house’,” says he. ‘You should have said, judges,” 
replied Cicero. ‘ Those judges,” says he, “ would not believe 
you upon your oath.” “ Yes,” replied Cicero, “ twenty-five 
of them gave credit to me; while the rest would not give an 
to you, but made you pay your moncy before hand.” This 
turned the laugh so strongly on Cicero’s side, that Clodius 
was Gatoanded: and forced to sit down‘. But being now 
declared enemies, they never met without some strokes of this 
kind upon each other; which, as Cicero observes, must needs 
appear flat in the narration, since all their force and beauty 
depended on the smartness of the contention, and the spirit 
with which they were delivered °. 

The present consuls were M. Pupius Piso and M. Messala; 
the first of whom, as soon as he entered into office, put a slight 
affront upon Cicero: for his opinion having been asked always 
the first, by the late consuls, Piso called upon him only the 
second, on Catulus the third, Hortensius the fourth: this, he 
says, did not displease him, since it left him more at liberty 
in his voting; and freed him from the obligation of any com- 





1 Thid. 
2 This is supposed to refer to his sister Clodia, a lady famous for her intrigues ; who 
had been trying all arts to tempt Cicero to put away Terentia, and to take her for his 


e. 

3 Though Clodius reproaches Cicero here for the extravagant purchase of a house, 
yet he himself is said to have given afterwards near four times as much for one, viz. 
about 119,000/. sterling. Plin. Hist. N. 1.36. 15. 

4 Ad Att. 1. 16. 

5 Nam cetera non possunt habere neque vim, neque venustatem, remoto illo studio 
contentionis. Ibid. 
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plaisance to a man whom he despised’. This consul was 
warmly in the interests of Clodius; not so much out of friend- 
ship, as a natural inclination to the worst side ; for, one 
to Cicero’s account of him, he was a man of a weak and wicke 
mind; # churlish, captious sneerer, without any turn of wit; 
and making men laugh by his looks rather than jests; favour- 
ing neither the atlice nor the aristocratical party; from whom 
no good was to be expected, because he wished none ; nor hurt 
to be feared, because he durst do none; who would have been 
more vicious, by having one vice the less, sloth and laziness’, 
&e. Cicero frankly used the liberty, which this consul’s be- 
haviour allowed him, of delivering his sentiments without any 
reserve; giving Piso himself no quarter, but exposing every 
thing that he did and said in favour of Clodius, in such a man- 
ner, as to hinder the senate from decreeing to him the province 
of Syria, which had been designed, and in a manner promised 
to him*. The other consul, Meseala, was of quite a different 
character; a firm and excellent magistrate, in the true in- 
terests of his country, and a constant admirer and imitator of 
Cicero *. 

About this time Cicero is supposed to have made that elegant 
oration, still extant, in the defence of his old preceptor, the 
poet Archias: he expected, for his pains, an immortality of 
fame from the praise of Archias’s muse; but, by a contrary fate 
of things, instead of deriving any addition of glory from Ar- 
chias’s compositions, it is wholly owing to his own, that the 
name of Archias has not long ago been buried in oblivion. 
Irom the great character given by him of the talents and 
genius of this poet, we cannot help regretting the entire loss 
of his works: he had sung in Greck verse the triumphs of 
Marius over the Cimbri, and of Lucullus over Mithridates ; 
and was now attempting the consulship of Cicero*; but this 
perished with the rest, or was left rather unfinished, and inter- 
rupted by his death, since we find no further mention of it in 
a ad Cicero’s later writings. 

ompey the Great returned to Rome about the beginning 


' Ad Att. 1.13. . 

2 Neque id magis aiicitia Clodii ductus, quam studio perditarum rerum, atque par- 
tium, “bid. 14, 

Consul autem ipse parvo aniwno ct pravo; tantum cavillator genere illo moroso, quod 
etiam sine dicacitate ridetur; facie magis, quam facctiis ridiculus: nihil agens cum 
Repub. sejunctus ab optimatibus : a quo nihil speres boni Reipub, quia non vult ; nihil 
metuas mali, quia non audet. Ibid. 13. 

Uno vitio minus vitiosus, quod iners, quod somni plenus. Ibid. 14. 

3 Consulem nulla in re consistere unquam sum passus: desponsam homini jam Sy- 
rian ademi. Ib. 16, 

4 Messala consul est egregius, fortis, constans, diligens, nostri laudator, amator, imi- 
tator. Tbid. 14. 

5 Nam ct Cimbricas res adolescens attigit, et ipsi ili C. Mario, qui durior ad hive 
studia videbatur, jucundus fuit. 
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of this year, in the height of his fame and fortunes, from the 
Mithridatic war. The city had been much alarmed about him, 
by various reports from abroad, and several tumults at home; 
where a general apprehension prevailed, of his coming at the 
head of an army, to take the government into his hands’. It 
is certain, that he had it now in his power, to make himself 
master of the Republic, without the hazard even of a war, or 
any opposition to control him. Cesar, with the tribune Me- 
tellus, was inviting him to it, and had no other ambition at 
present, than to serve under him: bat Pompey was too phleg- 
matic to be easily induced to so desperate a resolution; or 
seems rather, indeed, to have had no thoughts at all of 
that sort, but to have been content with the rank which he 
then possessed, of the first citizen of Rome, without a rival, 
He had lived in a perpetual course of success and glory, with- 
out any slur, either from the senate or the people, to inspire 
him with sentiments of revenge, or to give him a pretence 
for violent measures: and he was persuaded, that the growing 
disorders of the city, would soon force all parties to create 
him dictator, for the settlement of the state; and thought it of 
more honour to his character to obtain that power, by the con- 
sent of his citizens, than to extort it from them by violence. 
But whatever apprehensions were conceived of him, before his 
coming, they all vanished at his arrival; for, he no sooner set foot 
in Italy, than he disbanded his troops, giving them orders only 
to attend him in his triumph; and, with a private retinue, 
pursued his journey to Rome, where the whole body of the 
people came out to receive him, with all imaginable gratula- 
tions and expressions of joy, for his happy return ’, 

By his late victories he had greatly extended the barrier of 
the empire into the continent of Asia, having added to it three 
powerful kingdoms*, Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, which he re- 
duced to the condition of Roman provinces; leaving all the 
other kings, and nations of the east, tributary to the Republic, 
as far as the Tigris. Among his other conquests, he took 
the city of Jerusalem, by the opportunity of a contest about 
the crown, between the two brothers Hircanus and Aristobu- 
lus: the lower town was surrendered to him, with little or no 
opposition; but the fortress of the temple cost him a siege of 
three months; nor would he have taken it then, so easily, as 
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Mithridaticum vero bellum, magnum atque difficile—totum ab hoc expressum est ; 
qui libri non modo L. Lucullum—verum etiam populi Rom. nomen illustrant.—Nam 
quas res in consulatu nostro vobiscum timul salute urbis atque imperii—-gessimus, 
attigit hic versibus atque inchoavit : quibus auditis, quod mihi magna res et jucunda visa 
est, hunc ad perficiendum hortatussum. Pro Archia, 9. 11. 

1 Plut. in Pomp. 2 Thid, 

3 Ut Asia, que imperium antca nostrum termigabat, wunc tribus novis provinciis ipsa 


cingatur. De Provin, Consular. 12. 
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Dio tells us', had it not been for the advantage, that the be- 
sieged gave him, by the observance of their weekly sabbaths, 
on which they abstained so religiously from all war, as to neg- 
lect even their necessary defence. He showed great humanity 
to the people, and touched no part of the sacred treasure, or 
vessels of gold, which were of an immense value’; yet was 
drawn, b Ris curiosity, into such a profanation of their temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they had suffered by the 
war: for, in taking a view of the buildings, he entered with 
his officers, not pale into the holy place, where none but the 
priests, but into the holy of holies, where none but the high 
priest was permitted, by the law, to enter: by which act, as a 
very eminent writer, more piously, perhaps, than judiciously, 
remarks, he drew upon himself the curse of God, and never 
prospered afterwards*. He carried Aristobulus and his chil- 
dren prisoners to Rome, for the ornament of his triumph ; and 
settled Hircanus in the government and the high priesthood, 
but subject to a tribute. ack the receipt of the public letters, 
which brought the account of his success, the senate passed a 
decree, that, on all festival days, he should have the privilege 
to wear a laurel crown, with his general’s robe; and in the 
my carbare races of the circus, his triumphal habit: an honour, 
which, when he had once used, to show his grateful sense of 
it, he ever after prudently declined; since, without adding 
any thing to his power, it could serve only to increase the 
ony ys which many were endeavouring to stir up against 
lim *, 

On the merit of these great services he did many acts abroad 
of a very extraordinary nature; gave what laws he pleased 
to the whole east; distributed the conquered countries, at 
discretion, to the kings and princes who had served him in the 
wars; built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies; and divided 
to each private soldier about fifty pounds sterling, and to his 
officers in proportion; so that the whole of his donative is com- 
puted to amount to above three millions of our money °. 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and what he 
had much at heart, was to get these acts ratified by public 
authority. The popular faction promised him every thing, 
and employed all their skill to divert him from an union with 
Cicero and the senate, and had made a considerable impres- 
sion upon him: but he found the state of things very different 
from their representations; saw Cicero still in high credit; and, 


' Dio, 1. 87. p. 36. 


7 At Cn, Pompeius captis Hierosolymis, victor, ex illo fano nihil attigit. Pro 
Flace. 28, 
> Prideaux. Connect. par. 2. p. 


ideau, p. 343. ¢ Dio, 1. 37. p. 39. 
+ Plin. Hist. 1. 37.2. Appian. de bell. Mithridat. 
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by his means, the authority of the senate much respected ; 
which obliged him to use great management, and made him 
so cautious of offending any side, that he pleased none. 
Cicero says of his first speech, that it was neither agreeable to 
the poor, nor relished by the rich; disappointed the seditious, 
yet gave no satisfaction to the honest’. As he happened to 
come home in the very heat of Clodius’s affair, so he was pre- 
sently urged, by both parties, to declare for the one or the 
other. Fufius, a busy, factious tribune, demanded of him, 
before the people, what he thought of Clodius’s being tried by 
the preetor a a bench of judges ? to which he answered, very 
aristocratically, as Cicero calls it, that he had ever taken the 
authority of the senate to be of the greatest weight in all 
cases. And when the consul Messala ‘ake him, in the senate, 
what his opinion was of that profanation of religion, and the 
law proposed about it? he took occasion, without entering into 

articulars, to applaud, in general, all that the senate had done 
in it; and, upon sitting down, told Cicero, who sat next to him, 
that he had now said enough, he thought, to signify his senti- 
ments of the matter ’. 

Crassus observing Pompey’s reserve, resolved to push him 
to a more explicit declaration, or to get the better of him at 
least in the good opinion of the senate ; rising up, therefore to 
speak, he ihunched out, ina very high strain, into the praises 
of Cicero’s consulship ; declaring himself indebted to it for his 
being, at that time, a senator and a citizen; nay, for his ver 
liberty and his life; and that, as often as he saw his wife, his 
family, and his country, so often he saw his obligations to 
Cicero. This discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
stand Crassus’s motive; whether it was to take the benefit of an 
opportunity, which he had omitted, of ingratiating himself with 
Cicero; or that he knew Cicero’s acts to be in high esteem, 
and the praise of them very agreeable to the senate ; and it 
piqued him the more, for its coming from a quarter, whence it 
was least to be expected; from one whom Cicero, out of regard 
to him, had always treated with a particular slight. The inci- 
dent, however, raised Cicero’s spirits, and made him exert him- 
self before his new hearer, Pompey, with all the pride of his 
eloquence: his topics were, the firmness and gravity of the se- 
nate; the concord of the equestrian order; the concurrence of all 
Italy: the lifeless remains of a baffled conspiracy ; the peace and 
plenty which had since succeeded: all which he displayed with 





1 Prima concio Pompeii—non jucunda miseria, inanis improbis, beatis non grata, bonis 
non gravis. Itaque frigebat. Ad Att. 1. 14. 22 

2 Mihique, ut asscdit, dixit, se putare satis ab se etiam de istis rebus esse responsym. 
Ibid. 
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his utmost force, to let Pompey see his ascendant still in that 
assembly, and how much he had been imposed upon by the ac- 
counts of his new friends’. Pompey, likewise, on fis side, began 
presently to change his tone, id. affected, on all public occa- 
siona, to pay so great a court to Cicero, that the other faction 
gave him the nick-name of Cnzeus Cicero: and their seeming 
union was so generally agreeable to the city, that they were 
both of them constantly clapped, whenever they appeared in 
the theatre, without a hiss from any quarter’. Yet Cicero 
easily discovered, that all this outward civility was but feigned 
and artificial; that he was full of envy within, and had no good 
intentions towards the public; nothing candid or sincere ; no- 
thing great, generous, or free, in him’. 

There was one point, which Pompey resolved to carry, this 
summer, against the universal inclination of the city; the elec- 
tion of L. Afranius, one of his creatures, to the consulship : in 
which he fights, says Cicero, neither with authority, nor in- 
terest, but with what Philip of Macedon took every fortress, 
into which he could drive a loaded ass‘. Plutarch says, that 
he himself distributed the money openly in his own gardens: 
but Cicero mentions it as a current report, that the consul 
Piso had undertaken to divide it at his house: which gave birth 
to two new laws, drawn up by Cato and his brother-in-law, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and supposed to be levelled at the 
consul ; the one of which gave a liberty to search the houses, 
even of magistrates, on information of bribery; the other de- 
clared all those enemies to the state, at whose houses the 
dividers of money were found®. Pompey, however, obtruded 
Afranius upon the city, by which he disgusted all the better 
sort, both of the senate and people °. 

He had been making preparation, all this summer, for his 
triumph, which he deferred to his birth-day, the 30th of Sep- 
tember; having resided, in the meanwhile, as usual, in the 
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1 Proxime Pompeium sedebam : intellexi hominem moveri; utrum Crassum inire 
cam gratiam, quam ipse prietermisissct. 

Ego uutem, Dii boni, quomodo évertorepeveduyy novo auditori Pompeio ?—Hae 
crat Jrd0eoes de gravitate Ordinis, de equestri concordia, de consensione Italiw, de im- 
mortuis reliquiis conjurationis, de vilitate, de otio. Ad Att. 1.14, 

2 Usque eo, ut nostri ili comissatores conjurationis, barbatuli juvenes, illum in ser- 
monibus CNAUM CICERONEM appellent.  Ttaque et ludis et gladiatoribus mirandas éare- 
onuactas, sine ulla pastoricia fistula, auferebamus. Ibid. 16, 

3 Nos, ut ostendit, admodum diligit—aperte Jandat: occulte, sed ita ut perspicunm 
sit, invidet : nihil come, nihil simplex, nihil éy rots woXeriKots housetuinyitil Niusire 
nihil forte, nihil hiberum. Jbid. 13. 

4 In co neque auctoritate, neque gratia pugnat ; sed quibus Philippus omnia castella ex- 
pugnari posse dicebat, in qua modo asellus onustus auro posset ascendere. Ibid. 16. 

5 Consul autem ille—suscepisse negotium dicitur, et domi divisores habere; sed S. 
Cta. duo jam facta sunt odiogsa, quod in consulem facta putantur, Catone et Domitio 
postulante, &c. Ibid. 16, 

8 Consul est impositus nobis, quem nemo preter nos philosophos aspicere sine suspiratu 
posset. Ibid. 18, 
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suburbs : so that the senate and people, in compliment to him, 
held their assemblies, generally, during that time, without the 
walls; some of which are mentioned to have been in the Fla- 
minian circus’. His triumph lasted two days, and was the 
most splendid which had ever been seen in Rome: he built a 
temple to Minerva out of the a with an inscription, giving 
a summary of his victories: ‘That he had finished a war of 
thirty-years; had vanquished, slain, and taken two millions 
one hundred and eighty-three thousand men; sunk or taken 
eight hundred and forty-six ships ; reduced to the power of the 
empire a thousand five hundred and thirty-eight towns and 
fortresses: and subdued all the countries between the lake 
Meotis and the Red Sea’.” 

Quintus Cicero, who, by the help and interest of his brother, 
was following him at a proper distance through all the honours 
of the state, having been pretor the last year, now obtained 
the government of Asia; a rich and noble province, compre- 
bending the greatest part of what is called Asia Minor. Be- 
fore he went to take possession of it, he earnestly pressed 
Atticus, whose sister he married, to go along with him, as one 
of his lieutenants; and resented his refusal so heinously, that 
Cicero had no small trouble to make them friends again. 
There is an excellent letter, on this subject, from Cicero to 
Atticus; which I cannot forbear inserting, for the light which 
it gives us into the genuine character of all the three, as well 
as of other great men of those times, with a short account also 
of the present state of the Republic. 


CICERO TO ATTICUS. 


‘¢] PERCEIVE, from your letter, and the copy of my bro- 
ther’s, which you sent with it, a great alteration in his affec- 
tion and sentiments with regard to you: which affects me with 
all that concern, which my extreme love for you both ought 
to give me; and with wonder, at the same time, what could 
possibly happen either to exasperate him so highly, or to effect 
so great change in him. I had observed, indeed, before, what 
you also mistrusted at your leaving us, that he had conceived 
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! Fufius in concionem produxit Ponpeium ; res agebatur in Circo Flaminio. Lbid. 14, 
2 Cx, Pompgeius. Cx, FL Magnus. Imp. 
BELLO. XXX. ANNORUM. CONFECTO. 
Fusis. FUGATIS. OCCISIS, IN DEDITIONEM 
ACCEPTIS. HOMINUM. CENTIES, VICIES, 
SEMEL. CENTERNIS. LXXXIID. M. 
DEPRESSIS AUT CAPT. NAVIBUS. DeecxLvE 
Oppipis. CASTELLIS. M.p.XXXVHL 
IN FIDEM RECEPTIS. 
Terris. A. Meoti. Lace. ap RUBRUM, 
MARE. SUBAECTIS. 
VoruM. MERITO. MInenvV&.—Plin. Hist. N. 7. 26, 
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some secret disgust, which shocked and filled his mind with 
odious suspicions: which though I was often attempting to 
heal, and especially after the aigeaset of his province, yet I 
could neither discover that his resentment was so great, as it 
appears to be, from your letter, nor find, that what I said had 
so great an effect upon him as I wished. I comforted myself, 
however, with a persuasion, that he would contrive to see you 
at Dyrrachium, or some other place in those parts; and, in 
that case, made no doubt but that all would be set right; not 
only by your discourse, and talking the matter per between 
yourselves, but 2 the very sight and mutual embraces of each 
other: for I need not tell you, who know it as well as myself, 
what a fund of good nature and sweetness of temper there is 
in my brother, and how apt he is, both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it is very unlucky, that you did not see him; 
since, by that means, what others have artfully inculcated has 
had more influence on his mind, than either his duty, or his 
relation to you, or your old friendship, which ought to have 
had the most. Where the blame of all this lies, it is easier for 
me to imagine than to write; being afraid, lest, while 1 am 
anne 3 my own people, I should be too severe upon your's; 
for, as I take the case to be, if those of his own family did not 
make the wound, they might, at least, have cured it. When 
we see one another again, I shall explain to you more easily 
the source of the mile evil, which is spread somewhat wider 
than it seems to be.—As to the letter which he wrote to you 
from ‘Thessalonica, and what you suppose him to have said of 
you to your friends at Rome, and on the road, I cannot con- 
ceive what could move him to it. But all my hopes of makin 

this matter easy, depend on your humanity: for if you will 
but reflect, that the best men are often the most easy, both to 
be provoked, and to be appeased; and that this quickness, if I 
may so call it, or flexibility of temper, is generally the proof 
of a good nature; and, above all, that we ought to bear 
with one another’s infirmities, or faults, or even injuries ; this 
troublesome affair, I hope, will soon be made up again. I 
beg of you that it may be so. For it ought to be my special 
care, from the singular affection which beat to you, to do 
every thing in my power, that all, who belong to me, may 
both love and be beloved by you. There was no occasion 
for that part of your letter, in which you mentioned the o 

portunities which you have omitted, of. employments, both in 
the city and the provinces; as well at other times, as in my 
consulship: I am perfectly acquainted with the ingenuity and 
greatness of your mind; and never thought that there was any 
other difference between you and me, but in a different choice 
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and method of life: whilst I was drawn, by a sort of ambition, 
to the desire and pursuit of honours; you, by other maxims, 
in no wise pean Ps to the enjoyment of an honourable re- 
treat. But for the genuine character of probity, diligence, 
exactness of behaviour, I neither prefer myself, nor any man 
else to you; and, as for love to me, after my brother and my 
own family, I give you always the first place. For I saw, and 
saw it in a manner the most affecting, both your solicitude and 
your joy, in all the various turns of my affairs; and was often 
pleased, as well with the appaes which you gave me in 
success, as the comfort which you administered in my fears ; 
and, even now, in the time of your absence, I feel and regret 
the loss, not only of your advice, in which you excel all: but 
of that familiar chat with you, in which I used to take so much 
delight. Where then, shall I tell you, that I most want you? 
in public affairs ? where it can never be permitted to me to 
sit idle; or in my labours at the bar? which I sustained before, 
through ambition; but now, to preserve my dignity: or, in my 
domestic concerns? where, though I always wanted your help 
before, yet, since the departure of my brother, I now stand 
the more in need of it. In short, neither in my labours, nor 
rest; neither in business, nor retirement; neither in the Forum, 
nor at home; neither in public, nor in private affairs, can I 
live any longer without your friendly counsel, and endearing 
conversation. We have often been restrained, on both sides, 
by a kind of shame, from explaining ourselves on this article ; 
but I was now forced to it, by that part of your letter, in which 

ou thought fit to justify yourself and your way of life to me. 
But, to return to my brother: in the present state of the ill 
humour which he expresses towards you, it happens, however, 
conveniently, that your resolution of declining all employments 
abroad, was declared and known long beforehand, both to me and 

our other friends; so that your not being now together, cannot 
he charged to any quarrel or rupture between you, but to 
your judgment he slioies of life. Wherefore, both this breach 
in your union will, undoubtedly, be healed again, and your 
friendship with me remain for ever inviolable, as it has hitherto 
been. We live here, in an infirm, wretched, tottering Repub- 
lic: for you have heard, I guess, that our knights are now 
almost disjoined again from the senate. The first thing which 
they took amiss, was the decree for calling the judges to account, 
who had taken money in Clodius’s affair: I ha pened to be 
absent when it passed; but, hearing afterwards, that the whole 
order resented it, though without complaining openly, I chid 
the senate, as I thought, with great effect; and, in a cause not 
very modest, spoke Foreibly and copiously. They have now 
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another curious petition, scarce fit to be endured; which yet I 
not only bore with, but defended. The company, who hired 
the Asiatic revenues of the censors, complained to the senate, 
that, through too great an eagerness, they had given more for 
them than they were worth, and begged to be released from 
the bargain. I was their chief advocate, or rather, indeed, the 
second ; for Crassus was the man, who put them upon making 
this request. The thing is odious and shameful, and a public 
confession of their rashness: but there was great reason to ap- 
prehend, that, if they should obtain nothing, they would be 
wholly alienated from the senate ; so that this point, also, was 
eee managed by me. For, on the Ist and 2nd of De- 
cember, I spoke a great deal on the dignity of the two orders, 
and the advantages of the concord between them, and was heard 
very favourably in a full house. Nothing, however, is yet 
done ; but the senate appears well disposed: for Metellus, the 
consul elect, was the only one, who spoke against us; though 
that hero of our’s, Cato, was going also to speak, if the short- 
ness of the day had not prevented him. Thus, in pursuit of 
my old measures, I am supporting, as well as I can, that 
concord which my consulship had cemented: but, since no 
great stress can now be laid upon it, I have provided myself 
another way, and a sure one, I hope, of maintaining my autho- 
rity ; which, I cannot well explain by letter, yet, will give you 
a short hint of it. I am in strict friendship with Pompey— 
I know already what you say—and will be upon my guard, as 
far as caution can serve me, and give you a farther account, 
some other time, of my present conduct in politics. You are 
to know, in the meanwhile, that Lucceius designs to sue di- 
rectly for the consulship; for he will have, it is said, but two 
competitors : Cesar, by means of Arrius, proposes to join with 
him; and Bibulus, by Piso’s mediation, thinks of joining with 
Ceasar. Do you laugh at this? Take my word for it, it is no 
laughing matter. What shall I write farther? What? There 
are many things; but, for another occasion. If you would 
have us expect you, pray let me know it: at present, I shall 
beg only modestly, what I desire very earnestly, that you 
would come as soon as possible. December the 5th'.” 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in this letter, 
Cato, when he came afterwards to speak to it, opposed it so 
resolutely that he prevailed to have it rejected: which Cicero 
often condemns, as contrary to ull good policy; and complains, 
sometimes, in his letters, that Cato, though he was the onl 
man who had any regard for the Republic, yet frequently did 
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mischief, by pursuing his maxims absurdly, and without any 
regard to the times’; and upon a review of the transactions, 
which had passed since his consulship, and the turn which 
the public affairs were then taking, he seems to foretel, that 
the Republic could not stand much longer; since this very 
hid had overthrown the two main pillars of it, which he had 

een erecting with such pains; the authority of the senate, 
and their union with the knights’. 

Q. Ceecilius Metellus and L. Afranius were now consuls. 
The first had been prztor in Cicero’s consulship, and com- 
manded an army against Catiline, and was an excellent magis- 
trate, and true patriot; a firm opposer of all the factious, and 
a professed enemy also to Pompey ; in which he was the more 
heated by a private resentment of the affront offered to his 
sister Mucia, whom Pompey had lately put away *. His part- 
ner, Afranius, was the creature of Pompey’s power; but of no 
credit or service to him, on the account of his luxury and lazi- 
ness; being fonder of balls than of business. Cicero calls him 
a consul, whom none but a philosopher could look upon without 
sighing; a soldier without spirit; and a proper butt for the 
raillery of the senate, where Palicanus abused him every day 
to his face: and so stupid, as not to know the value of what he 
had purchased *. 

By the help of this consul, and some of the tribunes, Pompey 
imagined, that he should readily obtain the ratification of his 
acts, together with an Agrarian law, which he was pushing 
forward, at the same time, for the distribution of lands to his 
soldiers; but he was vigorously opposed in them both by 
the other consul, Metellus, and the generality of the senate °. 
Lucullus declared, that they ought not to confirm his acts in 
the gross, as if they received them from a master, but to con- 
sider them separately, and ratify those only which were found 





' Unus est, qui curet, constantia magis ct integritate, quam, ut mihi videtur, consilio 
et ingenio, Cato; qui miscros publicanos, quos habuit amantissimos sui, tertium jam 
mensem vexat, neque eis a senatu responsum dari patitur. Ad Att. 1. 18. it. 2. 1. 

2 Nain ut ea breviter, qua post discessuin tuwin acta sunt, colligum, jam exclames ne- 
cease eat, res Romanus diutius stare non posse. 

Sic ille annus duo firmamenta Keipub. per me unum constituta, evertit : nam et se- 
natis auctoritatem abjecit, et ordinum concordiam disjunxit. Ad Att. 1. 18, 

3 Metellus est consul egregius, et nos amat, Ac. Ibid. 18, 19, 20. Dio, 1. 37. p. 42. 

# Quem nemo preter nos philosophos aspicere sine suspiratu poset. 

Auli autem filius, 6 Dit immortales! quain ignavus et sine anuno miles! quam dignus, 
qui Palicano, sicut facit, os ad male audiendum quotidie preebeat ! 

We alter ita nihil est, ut plane quid emerit, nesciat. 

Auli filius vero ita se gerit, ut ejus consulatus non consulatus sit, sed magni nosti 
Yarwersov, &c. Ad Att. ibid. Dio, ibid. 

5 Agraria autem promulgata est a Flavio, sane levis, &c. Ad Att. 1. 18. 

Agraria lex a Flavio tribuno pieb. vehementer agitabatur, auctore Pompeio :—Nihil 
populare habebat preter auctorem.—-Huic toti rationi agraris: senatus adversabatur, sus- 
picane Pompeio novam quandam potentiam quieri.  Thid. 19. 
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to be reasonable’. But the tribune Flavius, who was the pro- 
moter of the law, impatient of this opposition, and animated 
by Pompey’s power, had the hardiness to commit Metellus to 
prison ; and, when all the senate followed, and resolved to go 
to prison too, he clapt his chair at the prison door to keep them 
out: but this violence gave such a general scandal to the city, 
that Pompey found it advisable to draw off the tribune, and 
relieve the consul’. In order to allay these heats, Cicero 
offered an amendment to the law, which satisfied both parties, 
by securing the possessions of all private proprietors, and hin- 
dering the public lands from being given away: his proposal 
was, that out of the new revenues, which Pompey had acquired 
to the empire, five years’ rents should be set apart to purchase 
lands, for the intended distribution *. But the progress of the 
affair was suspended by the sudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being now actually 
commenced by several revolted nations, called for the imme- 
diate care and attention of the government ‘. 

The senate decreed the two Gauls, severally, to the two 
consuls; and required them to make levies without any regard 
to privilege, or exemption from service: and that three senators 
should be chosen by lot, one of them of consular rank, to be sent, 
with a public character, to the other Gallic cities, to dissuade 
them from joining in the war. In the allotment of these ambas- 
sadors, thie first lot happened to fall upon Cicero; but the whole 
assembly remonstrated against it, declaring his presence neces- 
sary at Rome, and that he ought not to be employed on such 
an errand. ‘The same thing happened to Pompey, on whom 
the next lot fell, who was retained, also, with Cicero, as two 
pledges of the public safety *, ‘The three at last chosen were, 
Q. Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The trans- 
i Gaul, which was the seat of the war, fell to the lot of 

etellus; who could not contain his joy upon it, for the pros- 
pect of glory which it offered him. “ Metellus,” says Cicero, 
‘is an admirable consul: I blame him only in one thing, for 
not seeming pleased with the news of peace from Gaul. He 





1 Dio, 1. 37. 52. 2 Ibid. 

5 Ex hac ego lege, secunda concionis voluntate, omnia tollebam que ad privatorum 
incommodum pertinebant. Unam rationem non rejiciebam, ut ager hac adventitia 
pecunia omeretur, que ex novis vectigalibus per quinquennium reciperetur. Magna 
cum Agrariorum gratia confirmabam omnium privatorum possessiones, (is enim est nos- 
ter exercitue hominum, ut tute scis, locupletium) populo autem et Pompeio (nam id 
quoque volebam) satisfaciebam emptione. Ad Att. 1. 19. 

4 haec tote res interpellata bello refrixerat. Ibid. 

§ Senatus decrevit, ut consules duas Gallias sortirentur; delectus haberetur; vaca- 
tiones ne valerent : legati cum auctoritate mitterentur, qui adirent Gallie civitates.— 
Cum de consularibus mea prima sors exisset, una voce senatus frequens me in urbe 


retinendum censuit. Hoc idem post me Pompeio accidit; ut nos duo, quasi pignora 
Reipub. retineri videremur. Ibid. 
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lungs, I suppose, to triumph. I wish that he was as moderate 
in this, as he is excellent in all other respects’.” 

Cicero now finished, in the Greek language, and in the style 
and manner of Isocrates, what he calls a Commentary, or Me- 
moirs of the Transactions of his Consulship; and sent it to 
Atticus, with a desire, if he approved it, to publish it in 
Athens, and the cities of Greece. He happened to receive a 
piece, at the same time, and on the same subject, from Atticus, 
which he rallies, as rough and unpolished, and without any 
beauty, but its simplicity. He sent his own work also to Posido- 
nius, of Rhodes, and begged that he would undertake the same 
argument, in a more elegant and masterly manner. But Posi- 
donius answered him, with a compliment, that, instead of being 
encouraged to write, by the perusal of his piece, he was quite 
deterred from attempting it. Upon which, Cicero says, jo- 
cosely, that he had confounded the whole Greek nation, and 
freed himself from the importunity of those little wits who 
had been teasing him so long, to be employed in writing the 
history of his acts’. What he says, in excuse for taking that 
task upon himself, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a his- 
tory; which makes our loss of it the greater, since it must have 
given a more exact account of those times, than can now be 
possibly had, in an entertaining work, finished with care and 
elegance; which, not only pleased himself, as it seems to have 
done very highly, but, as he tells us, every body else: “If 
there be any thing in it,” says he, “which does not seem to 
he good Greek, or polite enough to please your taste, I will 
lot say what Lucullus told you of his own history at Panor- 
mus, that he had seattered some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
to make it appear to be the work of a Roman; for if any thing 
of that kind Moule be found in mine, it is not with design, but 
contrary to my intention *.” 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed, afterwards, 
a Latin poem, in three books, in which he carried down the 
history to the end of his exile, but did not venture to publish 
it, till several years after: not that he was afraid, he says, of 





' Metellus tuus est egregius consul : unum reprehendo, quod otium e Gallia nunciari 
non magnopere gaudet. Cupit, credo, irumiiare Hoc vellem mediocrius ; catera 
egregia. Ibid. 20. 

2-Tua iNe—horridula mihi atque incompta visa sunt: sed tamen erant ornata hoc 
ipso, quod ornamenta ueglexerant ; et ut mulieres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olcbant, 
videbantur.—Ad me rescripsit jam Rhodo Posidonius, se nostrum illud owouunaea cum 
legeret,—non modo non excitatum ad scribendum, sed etium plane perterritum esse,— 
Conturbavi Grecam nationem: ita vulgo qui instabant, ut darem sibi quod ornarent, 
jam exhibere mihi modestiam destiterunt. Ad Att. 2, 1. 

+ Commentarium consulatus mei Crece comporitum ad te misi: in quo si quid erit, 
quod hominj Attico minus Grecum eruditumqne videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut 
opinor, Panormi Lucullus de suis historiia dixerat, se, quo facilins illas probaret Romani 
hominis esse, idcirco barbara quedam et odAvcwa dispersisue. Apud me si quid erit 
ejusmo..i, me imprudente erit et invito. Ibid. 1. 19. 
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the resentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he hac 
done that part very sparingly, but of those, rather, whom he 
he had not celebrated, it being endless to mention all who had 
been serviceable to him’. ‘This piece is also lost, except a 
few fragments, scattered in different parts of his other writ- 
ings. The three books were severally inscribed to three of the 

uses; of which his brother expresses the highest approba- 
tion, and admonishes him to bear in mind what Jupiter re- 
commends in the end of Urania, or the second book, which 
concluded, probably, with some moral lesson, not unlike to 
what Calliope prescribes in the third ’. 


Interca cursus, quos prima a parte juvente, 
Quosque adeo consul virtute animoque petiste, 
Hos retine ; atque auge famam laudesque bonorum, 


That noble course, in which thy carliest youth 
Was train’d to virtue, liberty, and truth ; 

In which, when consul, you such honour won, 
While Rome, with wonder and applause look'd on, 
The same pursue; and Ict each growing year, 

A fresh increase of fame and glory bear. 


He published, likewise, at this time, a collection of the prin- 
cipal speeches which he had made in his consulship, under the 
title of his Consular Orations: he chose to make a separate 
volume of them, as Demosthenes had done of his Philippics, 
in order to give a specimen of his civil or political talents ; 
being of a different manner, he says, from the dry and crabbed 
style of the bar, and showing, not only how he spoke, but how 
he acted. The two first were against the Agrarian law of 
Rullus: the one to the senate, the other to the people: the 
third, on the tumult about Otho: the fourth, for Rabirius: the 
fifth, to the sons of the proscribed: the sixth, upon his resign- 
ing the province of Gaul: the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth, on the affair of Catiline: with two more short ones, as 
appendixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of these twelve, 
four are entirely lost; the third, fifth, and sixth, with one of 
the short ones; and some of the rest left maimed and imperfect. 
He published also, at this time, in Latin verse, a translation of 
the Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to send to Atti- 
cus, with the volume of his orations *; of which work there are 
only two or three small fragments now remaining. 





' Scripsi etiam versibus tres libros de temporibus mcis, quos jam pridem ad te misis- 
sem, 8i esse edendos putasscm—sed quia vercbar non cos, qui se lesos arbitrarentur, 
oteniin id feci parce ot molliter ; sed cos, quos crat. infinitum bene de me meritos omnes 
nominare. Ep. fam. |. 9. 

2 Quod me admonos de nostra Urania, suadcsque ut memincrim Jovis orationem, que 
est in extremo illo libro: ego vero momini, et iJla omnia m‘hi magis scripsi, quam cete- 
ris. Ep. ad Quint. frat. 2.9. Vid. Att. 2.3. De Divin. J. 11. 

8 Fut enim mihi commodum, quod in cis orationibus, que Philippice nominantur, 
enituerat civis ille tuus Demosthenes, et quod se ab hoc refractariolo judiciali dicendi 
genere abjunxerat, ut ceyvdrepos Tis ct woAkrTiKwrepos Videretur, curare, ut mew quo- 
que essent orationes, que consulares nominarentur.—— Hoc totwu oma curabo ut habeas : 


) 
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Clodius, who had been contriving all this while how to re- 
venge himself on Cicero, began now to give an opening to 
the scheme, which he had formed for that purpose. His pro- 
ject was, to get himself chosen tribune, and in that office, to 
drive him out of the city, by the ee of a law, which, 
by some stratagem or other, he hoped to obtrude upon the 
people’. But, as all patricians were incapable of the tribu- 
nate, by its original institution, so his first step was to make 
himself a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a ple- 
beian house, which could nat yet be done without the suffrage 
of the people. This case was wholly new, and contrary to all 
the forms; wanting every condition, and serving none of the 
ends, which were required in general adoptions; so that, on 
the first proposal, it seemed too extravagant to be treated 
seriously, and would soon have been hissed off with scorn, had 
it not been concerted, and privately supported, by persons of 
much more weight than Clodius. Cesar was at the bottom of 
it, and Pompey secretly favoured it: not that they intended to 
ruin Cicero, but to keep him only under the lash ; and, if they 
could not draw him into their measures, or make him, at least, 
sit quiet, to let Clodius loose upon him. ‘The solicitor of it 
was one Herennius, an obscure, hardy tribune, who first 
moved it to the senate, and afterwards to the people, but met 
with no encouragement from either; for the consul Metellus, 
though brother-in-law to Clodius, warmly opposed it?s and de- 
celared, that he would strangle him sooner, with his own hands, 
than suffer him to bring such a disyrace upon his family *: yet 
Herennius persisted to press it, but without any visible eflect 
or success ; and so the matter hung through the remainder of 
the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt, which it seemed 
to deserve: sometimes rallying Clodins with much pleasantry ; 
sometimes admonishing him, with no less gravity: he told 
him, in the senate, that his attempt gave him no manner of 
pain; and that it should not be any more in his power to over- 
turn the state, when a plebeian, than it was in the power of 
the patricians, of the same stamp, in the time of his consul- 
ship*. But whatever face he put outwardly on this affair, it 








et quoniam te cum scripta, tum res mew delectant, iisdem libris perspicies, ct que ges- 
serim, et que dixerim. Ad Att. 2. 1]. 

Prognostica mea cum oratiunculis propediem expecta. bid. 

1 [ie autem non simulat, sed plane Tribunus pleb. fieri cupit.  Tbid. 

2 Verum preciare Metellus impedit et impediet. Tbid. 2. 1. 

2 Qui Consul incipientem furere atque conantem, sua se manu interfecturum, audi- 
ente senatu dixerit. Pro Calio, 24. 

4 Sed neque magnopere dixi esse nubis laborandum, quod nibilo magis ei. liciturum 
ewet Plebeio Rempub. perdere, quam similibus cjus me consule Patriciis esset licitum. 
Ad Att. 2. 1. 
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gave him a real uneasiness within, and made him unite him- 
self more closely with Pompey, for the benefit of his protec- 
tion, against a storm, which he saw ready to break upon him: 
while Pouipey, ruffed likewise by the opposition of the senate, 
was as forward, on his side, to embrace Cicero, as a person 
necessary to his interest. Cicero, however, imagining, that 
this step would be censured by many, as a desertion of his old 
principles, takes frequent occasion to explain the motives of it, 
to his friend Atticus, declaring, that the adoption of Clodius, 
the alienation of the knights, the indolence and luxury of the 
consular senators, who minded nothing but their fahepoude 
their carps and mullets, and yet were all envious of him, made 
it necessary for him to seek some firmer support and alliance. 
—~That, in this new friendship, he should attend still to what 
the Sicilian wag Epicharmus whispered, ‘“ Be watchful, and 
distrust, for those are the nerves of the mind’?.” On another 
occasion, he observes, that his union with Pompey, though 
useful to himself, was more useful to the Republic, by gaining 
a man of his power and authority, who was wavering and irre- 
solute, from the hopes and intrigues of the factious: that if this 
could not have been done, without drawing upon himself a 
charge of levity, he would not have purchased that, or any other 
advantage, at such a alae but he had managed the matter so, 
as not to be thought the worse citizen for joining with Pompey, 
but Pompey himself the better, by declaring for him.—That, 
since Catulus’s death, he stood single and unsupported, by the 
other consulars, in the cause of the aristocracy; for, as the poet 
Rhinton says, some of them were good for nothing, others cared 
for nothing ®. “ But how much these fishmongers of our’s envy 
me,” says he, ‘T will write you word another time, or reserve it to 
our meeting. Yet nothing shall ever draw me away from the 
senate : both because it is right, and most agreeable to my in- 
terest, and that I have no reason to be displeased with the marks 
of respect which they ae me *.” In the third letter, he says, 
* You chide me, date , for my union with Pompey: I would 
not have you to think, that I sought it only for my own sake ; 
but things were come to such a crisis, that, if any difference 


' Cum hoc Ne me tanta familiaritate conjunxi, ut uterque nostrum in sua ratione 
niunitior, et in Repub. firmior hac conjunctione esse posset. 

Et si iia novis amicitiis implicati sumus, ut crebro mihi vafer ile Siculus insusurret 
Epicharmus, cantilenam illam suam : 

Nags xai mépvac’ dmirreiv. ap0pa ravta tay ppevov.—Ad Att. 1.19. 

? Illud tamen velim existimes, me hanc viam optimatium post Catuli_ mortem nec 

preesidio nllo nec comitatu tenere. Nam ut ait Rhinton, ut opinor, 
Ol piv wap’ ovdévelowy, ols 8’ ovddv wéder.—Ibid. 1. 20. 


S Mihi vero ut invideant piscinarii nostri, aut ecribam ad te alias, aut in congres sum 
nostrum reservabo. A curia autem nulla meres divellet. Ibid. 1. 20. 
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had happened between us, it must have caused great disturb- 
ance in the Republic; which I have guarded against in such a 
manner, that, without departing from my own maxims, I| have 
rendered him the better, and made him remit somewhat of his 
popularity: for, you must know, that he now speaks of my 
acts, which many have been incensing him against, much more 
gloriously than he does of his own; and declares, that he had 
only served the state successfully, but that I had saved it’. 
What good this will do to me, I know not: but it will certainly 
do much to the Republic. What if I could make Cesar also 
a better citizen, whose winds are now very prosperous ; should 
Ido any great harm by it? Nay, if there were none who 
really envied me, but all were encouraging me as they ought, 
it would yet be more commendable to heal the vitiated parts of 
the state, than to cut them off: but now, when that body of 
knights, who were planted by me in my consulship, with you 
at their head, as our guard in the Capitol, have deserted the 
senate, and our consulars place their chief ay Be in training 
the fish in their ponds, to feed from their hands, and mind 
nothing else; do not you think, that I am doing good service, 
by managing so, that those who can do mischief, will not? 
For, as to our friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I 
do; yet, with the best intentions, and the greatest integrity, 
he often hurts the Republic; for he delivers his opinion, as if 
it were in the polity of Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus ’. 
What could be more just, than to call those to an account, who 
had received money for judging? Cato proposed, the senate 
agreed to it: the knights presently declared war against the 
senate, not against me; for I was not of that opinion. What 
more impudent, than to demand a release from their contract ? 
yet it was better to suffer that loss, than to alienate the whole 
order : but Cato opposed it, and prevailed; so that now, when 
the consul was thrown into prison, as well as in all the tumults 
which have lately happened, not one of them would stir a foot ; 
though, under me, ae the consuls who succeeded me, they had 
defended the Republic so strenuously,” &c. * 

In the midst of these transactions, Julius Cesar returned 
from the government of Spain, which had been allotted to him 
from his pretorship, with great fame both for his military and 


1 Quem de meis rebus, in quas multi cum incitarant, multo scito gloriosius, quam 
de suis predicare. Sibi eniin bene geste, mihi conservate Reipub. dat testimonium. 
Ibid. 2. ‘ 

_ 2? Nam Catonem nostrum non tu amas plus, quam ego. Sed tamen ille optimo animo 
utens, et summa fide, nocet interdum Reipub. dicit enim tanquam in Platonis wodcrsia, 
non tanquam in Romulifece, sententiam. Ibid. 2. 1. 

+ Restitit et pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, Consule in carcere incluso, sspe item sedi- 
tione commota, aspiravit nemo eorum, quorum ego concursu, itemque Consules, qui 
post me fuerunt, Rempub. defendere solebant. Jhid. 
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political acts. He conquered the barbarous nations by his 
arms, and civilized them by his laws; and, having subdued 
the whole country, as far as the ocean, and been st Se em- 
peror by the soldiers, came ory in all haste, to Rome, to sue, 
at the same time, for the double honour of a triumph and the 
consulship '. But his demand of the first was, according to the 
usual forms, incompatible with his pretensions to the second : 
since the one obliged him to continue without the city, the 
other made his presence necessary within: so that, finding an 
aversion in the senate, to dispense with the laws in his favour, 
he preferred the solid to the specious, and dropped the triumph, 
to lay hold on the consulship’. He designed L. Lucceius for 
his colleague, and privately joined interests with him, on con- 
dition that Lucceius, who was rich, should furnish money sut- 
ficient to bribe the centuries. But the senate, always jealous 
of his designs, and fearing the effects of his power, when 
supported by a colleague, subservient to his will, espoused the 
other candidate, Bibulus, with all their authority, and made a 
common purse, to enable him to bribe as high as his compe- 
titors; which Cato himself is said to have approved’. By this 
means they got Bibulus elected, to their great joy; a man firm 
to their interests, and determined to obstruct all the ambitious 
attempts of Cesar. 

Upon Ceesar’s going to Spain, he had engaged Crassus 
to stand bound for him to his creditors, who were clamorous 
and troublesome, as far as two hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling; so much did he want to be worth nothing, as he mer- 
rily said of himself‘. Crassus hoped, by the purchase of his 
friendship, to be able to make head against Pompey, in the 
wdministration of public affairs: but Ceesar, who had long been 
courting Pompey, and labouring to disengage him from an 
union with Cicero, and the aristocratical interest, easily saw, 
that, as things then stood, their joint strength would avail but 
little towards obtaining what they aimed at, unless they could 
induce Pompey also to join with them: on pretence, therefore, 
of reconciling Pompey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he Rimee the project of a triple league between the 





1 Jur ipsorum permissu statucrit ; inveteratain quandam barbariam ex Gaditanorum 
moribus et disciplina delerit. Pro Balho, 19. 

Pacataque provincia, par) festinatione, non expectato successore, ad triumphum simul 
consulatumgne decessit. Sueton., J. Cas. 18. Vid. it. Dio, 1. 37. p. 54. 

2 Dio, }. 37. p. 54. 

3 Pactus ut 1s, quoniam inferior gratia csset, pecuniaque polleret, nummos de suo, 
communi nomine per centurius pronuntiaret. Qua cognita re, optimates, quos metus 
ceperat, nihil non ausuram cum in siummo imnagistratu, concordi ct consenticnte collega, 
auctores Bibulo fuerunt tantundem pollicendi: ac plerique pecunias contulerunt ; ne 
Catone quidem abuucnte eam largitionem e Repub. fieri. aS ibid. 19, 

4 Plut. in Cws. Appian. de bell. civ. 2. p. 432. Sueton. ibid. 18, 
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three: by which they should mutually oblige themselves to 
promote each other’s interest, and to act nothing but by com- 
mon agreement: to this Pompey easily consented, on account 
of the disgust which the senate had impolitically given him, 
by their perverse opposition to every thing which e desired, 
or attempted, in the state. 

This 1s commonly called the first triumvirate; which was 
nothing else, in reality, but a traitorous conspiracy of three, 
the most powerful citizens of Rome, to extort from their 
country, by violence, what they could not obtain by law. 
Pompey’s chief motive was to get his acts confirmed by Cesar, 
in his consulship; Czesar’s, by giving way to Pompey’s glory, 
to advance his own; and Crassus’s, to gain that ascendant, 
which he could not sustain alone, by the authority of Pom- 
pey and the vigour of Cesar’. But Cesar who formed the 
scheme, easily saw, that the chief advantage of it would neces- 
sarily redound to himself: he knew, that the old enmity be- 
tween the other two, though it might be ee could never 
be healed, without leaving a secret jealousy between them ; 
and as, by their common help, he was sure to make himself 
superior to all others, so, by manaying the one against the 
other, he hoped to gain, at last, a superiority also over them 
both’. “Fo cement this union, therefore, the more strongly, 
by the ties of blood, as well as interest, he gave his daughter 
Julia, a beautiful and accomplished youny lady, in marriage to 
Pompey: and, from this era, all the Roman writers date the 
origin of the civil wars, which afterwards ensued, and the sub- 
version of the Republic, in which they ended *. 


te crcrgecns mrtlortun 
Facta tribus duminis communis Roma.—LvUcan. |. 85, 


Hence flow’d our ills, hence all that civil flame, 
When Rome the common glave of three became. 


Cicero might have made what terms he pleased with the 
triumvirate ; ae admitted even a partner of their power, and 
a fourth in their league; which seemed to want a man of his 
character, to make it complete. or, while the rest were en- 
gaged in their governments, and the command of armies 





' Hoe consilium Pompeius habuerat, ut tandem acta in transmarinis provinciis per 
Casarem confirmarentur consulem: Casar autem, quod animadvertebat, se cedendo 
Pompeii glorie aucturum suam; et invidia communis potentie in illum relegata, con- 
firmaturuin vires suas : Crassus, ut quem principatum soliis assequi non poterat, auctori- 
tate Pompeii, viribus teneret Cesaris. Vell]. Pat. 2. 44. 

2 Sciebat cnim, se alios facile omnes ipsorum auxilio, deinde ipsos etiam, unum per 
alterum, haud multo postea superaturnm esse. Dio, 1. 37. 55. 

3 Inter eum et Cn. Pompeinm ct Crassum inita potentiw socictas, que urbi orbique ter- 
rarum, nec minns diverso quoque tempore, etiam ipsis exitiabilis fuit. Vell. Pat. 2. 44. 

Motum ex Metello consule civicum, &ce.—Hor. Cram. 2. 1], 
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abroad, his authority would have been of singular use, at home, 
to manage the affairs of .the city, and solicit what they had to 
transact with the senate or people. Ceesar, therefore, was ex- 
tremely desirous to add him to the party, or to engage him 
rather in particular measures with Lime ; and, no sooner 
entered into the consulship, than he sent him word, by their 
common friend, Balbus, that he would be governed in every 
step by him and Pompey, with whom he would endeavour to 
join Crassus too’. But Cicero would not enter into any en- 
gagements, jointly with the three, whose union he abhorred ; 
nor into private measures witl Cesar, whose intentions he 
always suspected. He thought Pompey the better citizen of 
the two; took his views to be less dangerous, and his temper 
more tractable; and imagined, that a separate alliance with 
him, would be sufficient to screen him ‘from the malice of his 
enemies. Yet, this put him under no small difficulty: for if 
he opposed the triumvirate, he could not expect to continue 
well with Pompey ; or if he served it, with the senate: in the 
first, he saw his ruin; in the second, the loss of his credit. 
He chose, therefore, what the wise will always chuse in such 
circumstances, a middle way ; to temper his behaviour so, that, 
with the constancy of his duty to the Republic, he might have 
a regard also to his safety, by remitting somewhat of his old 
vigour and contention, without eae to the meanness of 
consent or approbation ; and when his authority could be of no 
use to his country, to manage their 1ew masters so, as not to 
irritate their power to his own destruction; which was all 
that he desired’. ‘This was the scheme of politics, which, 
us he often laments, the weakness of the honest, the perverse- 
ness of the envious, and the hatred of the wicked, obliged him 
to pursue. 

One of his intimate friends, Papirius Peetus, made him a 
present, about this time, of u collection of books, which fell to 
tim by the death of his brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated 
scholar and critic of that age*. ‘The books were all at Athens, 
where Servius probably died: and the manner in which Cicero 


ee 








1 Cesar consul egit eas res, quarum me participem esse voluit—me in tribus sibi con- 
junctissimis consularibus esse voluit. De Province. consular. 17. 

Nam fuit apud me Cornelius, hune dico Balbum, Cesaris familiarem. Is affirmabat, 
eum omnibus in rebus meo ct Pompeii consilio usurum, daturumque operam ut cum 
Pompcio Crassum conjungerct. Hic sunt hee, Conjunctio mihi summa cum Pompeio ; 
si plucet etiam cum Cosare. Ad Att. 2. 3. 

Nihil jam a me asperum in quenquam fit, nee tamen quidquam populare ac dissolu- 
tum; sed ita temperata tota ratio est, ut Reip. constantiam preestem, privatis rebus 
meis, propter infirmitatem bonorum, iniquitatem malevolorum, odium in me improborum, 
adhibcan: quandam cautionem. Ibid. 1. 19. 

3 Ut Servius, frater tuus, quem literatissimum fuisse judico, facile diceret, hic versus 
Plauti non est. Ep. fam. 9. 16. 
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writes about them, to Atticus, shews what a value he set upon 
the present, and what pleasure he expected from the use of it. 

‘‘ Papirius Peetus,” says he, “an honest man, who loves me, 
has given me the books, which his brother Servius left; and 
since your agent Cincius tells me, that I may safely take 
them by the Cincian law’, I readily signified my acceptance 
of them. Now if you love me, or know that I love you, I 
beg of you to take care, by your friends, clients, hosts, freed- 
men, slaves, that not a leaf of them be lost. I am in extreme 
want both of the Greek books, which I guess, and the Latin, 
which I know him to have left: for I find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, which I can steal 
from the bar, to those studies. You will do me a great plea- 
sure, a very great one, | assure you, by shewing the same 
diligence in this, that you usually do in all other affairs, which 
you take me to have much at heart’,” &c. 

While Cicero was in the country, in the end of the year, 
‘his architect, Cyrus, was finishing for him, at Rome, some 
additional buildings to his house, on Mount Palatin: but 
Atticus, who was just returned from Athens, found great fault 
with the smallness of the windows; to which Cicero gives a 
jocose answer, bantering both the objection of Atticus, and the 
way of reasoning of the architects: “ You little think,” says 
he, “that, in finding fault with my windows, you condemn t 
institution of Cyrus*; for, when 1 made the same objection, 
Cyrus told me, that the prospect of the fields did not appear 
to such advantage through larger lights. Tor Jet the eye be 
A; the object B, C; the rays D, I; you see the rest. If 
vision, indeed, were performed, as you E;picureans hold, b 
images flying off from the object, those images would be gel 
crowded in so strait a passage; but if, by the emission of rays 
from the eye, it will be made commodiously enough. If you 
find any other fault, you shall have as good as you bring; 
unless it can be mended without any cost to me ‘.” 

Cesar and Bibulus entered now into the consulship, with 
views and principles wholly opposite to each other; while the 
senate were pleasing themselves with their address, in procuring 
one consul of their own, to check the ambition of the other, 
and expecting now to reap the fruit of it. But they presently 
found, upon trial, that the balance and coustitution of the 
Republic were quite changed, by the overbearing power of the 

' The pleasantry, which Cicero aims at, turns on the name of Atticus’s agent, being 
the same with that of the author of the law, as if, by being of that family, his authority 
= ; we Sion for taking any present. 


’ Referring to the celebrated piece of Xenophon, called by that name. 
4 bid. 2. 3. 
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three; and that Cesar was too strong to be controlled by any 
of the leyal and ordinary methods of opposition : he had gained 
seven of the tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the captain of his 
mercenaries ; whose task it was to scour the streets, secure the 
avenues of the Forum, and clear it, by a superior force, of all 
who were prepared to oppose them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the affair of his 
adoption ; and soliciting the people to confirm the law, which 
he had provided for that purpose. The triumvirate pretended 
to be against it, or at least to stand neuter; but were watching 
Cicero’s motions, in order to take their measures from his con- 
duct, which they did not find so obsequious as they expected. 
In this interval it happened that C. Antonius, Cicero’s col- 
league, who had governed Macedonia from the time of his 
consulship, was now impeached, and brought to a trial, for the 
mal-administration of his province; and, being found guilty, 
was condemned to perpetual exile. Cicero was his advocate, 
and, in the course of his pleading, happened to fall, with his 
usual freedom, into a complaint of the times, and the oppres- 
sion of the Republic, in a style that was interpreted to reflect 
severely upon their present rulers. The story was carried 
directly to Cesar, and represented to him in such colours, 
that he resolved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by bringing 
on Clodius’s law; and was so eager in it, that he instantly 
called an assembly of the people, and, being assisted by Pom- 
pey, as augur, to make the act legal and auspicious, got the 
adoption ratified by the people, through all the forms’, within 
three hours from the time of Cicero’s speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised of what 
was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, that he was 
observing the heavens, and taking the auspices, during which 
function it was illegal to transact any business with the people’. 
But Pompey, instead of paying any regard to his message, 
gave a sanction to the proceeding, by presiding in it; so that 
it was carried without any opposition. And thus, the bow, as 
Cicero calls it, which had been kept bent against him and the 
Republic, was at last discharged®; and a plain admonition 
given to him, what he had to expect, if he would not be more 


en a et 








' Hora fortasse sexta dici questus sum in judicio, cum C, Antonium defenderem, 
quadam de Repub, que unhi visa sunt ad causam miseri illius pertinere. Hac homines - 
improhi ad quosdam viros fortes longe aliter atque a me dicta erant, detulerunt. Hora 
nona, illo ipso dic, tu es adoptatus, Pro Dom. 16. Vid. Sueton. J. Cas. 20, 

* Negant fas esse agi cum populo cum de ceelo servatum sit. Quo die de te lex curiata 
lata esse dicatur, audes negare do cwlo esse servatum 2 Adest presens vir singular virtute 
—M. Bibulus: hune consulem illo ipso die contendo servasse de celo. Pro Dom. 15. 

* Fuerat ille aunus—tanquam infentus areus in me unum, sicut valge rerum ignari 
loquebantur, re quidem yera in tniversam Rempub. traductione ad plebem furibundi 
hominis. Pro Seat. 7. 
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complying. For his danger was brought one step nearer, by 
laying the tribunate open to Clodius, whose next attempt 
would probably reach home to him. These laws of adoption 
were drawn up in the style of a petition to the people, after 
the following form : 

“© May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that P. Clodius be, 
to all intents and purposes of law, as truly the son of Fon- 
teins, as if he were begotten of his body in lawful marriage ; 
and that Fonteius have the power of life and death over 
him, as much as a father has over a proper son: this, 
citizens, I pray you to confirm, in the manner in which it is 
desired’.” 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary to make 
an act of this kind regular: first, that the adopter should be 
older than the adopted, and incapable of procreating children, 
after having endeavoured it, without success, when he was 
capable: secondly, that no injury or diminution should be done 
to the dignity, or the religious rites of either family: thirdly, 
that there should be no fraud, or collusion in it, nor any thin 
sought by it, but the genuine effects of a real adoption. All 
these particulars were to be previously examined by the college 
of priests; and if, after a due inquiry, they approved the peti- 
tion, it was proposed to the suffrage of the citizens living in 
Rome, who voted according to their original division, into 
thirty curize, or wards, which seem to have been analogous to 
our parishes’; where no business, however, could be transacted, 
when an augur or consul was observing the heavens. Now, in 
this adoption of Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
observed: the college of priests was not so much as consulted ; 
the adopter, Fonteius, had a wife and children; was a man 
obscure and unknown, not full twenty years old, when Clodius 
was thirty-five, and a senator, of the noblest birth in Kome: 
nor was there any thing meant by it, but purely to evade the 
laws, and procure the tribunate ; for, the affair was no sooner 
over, than Clodius was emancipated, or set free again, by his 
new father, from all his obligations’. But these abaielee sip- 





! The lawyers, and all the later writers, from the authority of A. Gellins, call this 
kind of adoption, which was confirmed by a law of the people, an adrogation: but it 
does not a ei that there was any such distinction in Cicero's time, who, as oft as he 
speaks of this act, either to the senate or the people, never uses any other term than that 
of adoption. Vid. A. Gell. 1. 5, 19. 

? Comitiis Cunatis. 

3 Quod jus est adoptionis, Pontifices? Nempe, ut is adoptet, qui neque procreare 
liberos jam possit, et cum potuerit, sit expertus. Que denique causa cuique adop- 
tionis, que ratio generum ac dignitatis, quire sacrorum, quari a pontificum colegio solet. 
Quid est horum in ista adoptione quesitium ? Adoptat annos viginti natus, etiam minor, 
Senatorem. Liberorumne causa? at procreare potest. Habet uxorem :; suscepit etiam 
fbetoa ae omnis notio pontificum cuin adoptarere esse debuit, &c. Pro Dom, ad 

ontif. 13. 
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nified nothing to Cesar, who always took the shortest way to 
what he aimed at, and valued neither forms nor laws, when he 
had a power sufficient to control them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two consuls was 
about the promulgation of an Agrarian law, which Ceesar had 
prepared, for distributing the lands of Campania, to twenty 
thousand poor citizens, who had each three ehildren or more. 
Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and came down to 
the forum, full of courage and resolution, guarded by three of 
the tribunes and the whole body of the senate; and as oft as 
Cresar attempted to commend it, he as often interrupted him, 
and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring that it should 
never pass in his year. From words they soon came to blows; 
where Bibulus was roughly handled ; his fasces broken; pots 
of filth thrown upon his head; his three tribunes wounded, and 
the whole party driven out of the forum, by Vatinius, at the 
head of Ceesar’s mob’. When the tumult was over, and the 
forum cleared of their adversaries, Cesar produced Pompey 
and Crassus into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law 
to the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely in praise 
of it, declared, in the conclusion, that 1f any should be so hardy 
us to oppose it with the sword, he would defend it with his 
shield. Crassus applauded what Pompey said, and warmly 
pressed the acceptance of it; so that it passed upon the spot, 
without any farther contradiction’. Cicero was in the country 
during this contest, but speaks of it with great indignation, in 
a letter to Atticus, and wonders at Pompey’s policy, in sup- 
porting Cesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
revenues of the Republic; and says, that he must not think to 
make them amends, by his rents on Mount Libanus, for the 
loss of those which he had taken from them-in Campania*®. The 
senate and all the magistrates were obliged, by a special clause 
of this law, to take an oath to the observance of it; which Cato 
himself, though he had publicly declared that he never would 
do it, was forced, at last, to swallow ‘. 

Bibulus made his complaint, the next day, in the senate, of 
the violence offered to his person; but, finding the assembly 
so cold and intimidated, that nobody cared to enter into the 
affair, or to move any thing about it, he retired to his house.én 


cy PRT Hat 





1 Tdemque fu—nomine C. Cexsaris, clementissimi atque optimi viri, sselere vero atque 
audacia tua, M. Bibulum foro, curia, templis, locia publicis omnibus expulisses, inclusum 
domi contineres. In Vatin.9. Dio, 38.61. Sueton. J. Cas.20. Plut. Pomp. 

® Dio, ib. 1. 38. 61. 

7 Cnwus quidem noster jam plane quid cogitet, nescio. Ad Att. 2. 16. 

Quid dices? Vectigal te nobis in monte Antilibano constituisse, agri Campant 
abatulisec. Ib. 

4 Dio, ib. 
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despair, with a resolution to shut himself up for the remaining 
eight months of the year, and to act no more in public but b 
his edicts'. ‘This was a weak step in a magistrate, armed with 
sovereign authority; for, though it had one effect, which he 
proposed by it, of turning the odium of the city upon his 
colleague, yet it had another, that overbalanced it, of strength- 
ening the hands and raising the spirits of the adverse party, by 
leaving the field wholly clear to them. 

As Ceesar’s view, im the Agrarian law, was to oblige the 
populace, so he took the ela , which the senate had 
thrown into his hands, of obliging the knights too, by easing 
them of the disadvantageous contract, which they had long, in 
vain, complained of, and remitting a third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay him’: and when Cato still opposed it, 
with his usual firmness, he ordered him to be hurried away to 
prison. He imagined that Cato would have appealed to the 
tribunes; but seeing him go along patieutly, without speaking 
a word, and reflecting, that such a violence would create a 
fresh odium, without serving any purpose, he desired one of 
the tribunes to interpose and release him®. He next procured 
a special law from the peor for the ratification of all Pom- 
pey’s acts in Asia; and, in the struggle about it, so terrified 
and humbled Lucullus, who was the chief opposer, that he 
brought him to ask pardon at his feet*. 

He carried it still with great outward respect towards Cicero; 
and gave him to understand again, by Balbus, that he depended 
on his assistance in the Agrarian law: but Cicero contrived to 
be out of the way, and spent the months of April and May in 
his villa, near Antium, where he had placed his chief collection 
of books*®; amusing himself with his studies and his children, 
or, as he says, jocosely, in counting the waves. He was pro- 
jecting, however, a system of geography, at the request of 
Atticus, but soon grew weary of it, as a subject too dry and 
jejune to admit of any ornament*; and being desired also by 





' Ac postero die in senatu conquestum, nec quoquam reperto, qui super tali con- 
sternatione referre, aut censere aliquid auderet—in eam coegit desperationem, ut 
uoad potestate abirct, domo abditus nihil aliud quam per edicta obnunciaret. Sueton. 

. Cas, 20. 

2 Dio, 38. 62. 3 Plut. Ces. 

4 L. Lucullo, liberius resistenti tantum calumniarum metum injecit, ut ad genua ultro 
sibi accederect. Sueton. J. Cxs. 20. 

§ Nam aut fortiter resistendum cst legi Agraria, in quo est quedam dimicatio, sed 
plena laudis: aut quiescendum, quod est non dissimile, atque ire in Solonium, aut 
Antium: aut etiam adjuvandum, quod a me aiunt Cesarem sic expectare, ut non 
dubitet. Ad Att. 2. 3. 

Ttaque aut libris me delecto, quorum habeo Antii festivam copiam, aut fluctus numero, 

§ Etenim yewypagixd, que constitueram, magnum opus est,—et hercnle sunt res 
difficiles ad explicandum et omoerdeis; nec tam possunt dvOnpoypagpeteGa:, quam 
videbatur, Tb. 
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Atticus to send him the copies of two orations, which he had 
lately made, his answer was, that he had torn one of them, and 
could not give a copy; and did not care to let the other go 
abroad, for the praises which it bestowed on Pompey; being 
disposed rather to recant, than publish them, since the adoption 
of Clodius'. He seems, indeed, to have been too splenetic, at 
present, to compose any thing but invectives, of which kind he 
was now drawing up certain anecdotes, as he calls them, or a 
secret history of the times, to be shewn to none but Atticus, in 
the style of T heopompus, the most satirical of all writers: for all 
his politics, he says, were reduced to this one point, of hating 
bad citizens, and pleasing himself with writing against them: and 
since he was driven from the helm, he had nothing to wish, but 
to see the wreck from the shore; or, as Sophocles says’, 


Under the shelter ofa good warm roof, 
With mind serenely calm und prone to sleep, 
Mear the loud storm and beating rain without. 


Clodius, having got through the obstacle of his adoption, 
began, without loss of time, to sue for the tribunate, whilst a 
report was industriously spread, which amused the city for a 
while, of a breach between him and Cesar. He declared 
every where, loudly, that his chief view, in desiring that office, 
was to rescind all Czesar’s acts; and Cesar, on his part, as 
openly disclaimed any share in his adoption, and denied him to 
be a plebeian. ‘This was eagerly carried to Cicero by young 
Curio; who assured him, that all the young nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings, as he himself, and 
would not bear Men much longer; and that Memmius and 
Metellus Nepos had declared against them: which being con- 
firmed also i Atticus’s letters, gave no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopes of any good depended, he says, upon 
their quarrelling among themselves*, ‘The nietended ground 





! Orationes mo duas postulas, quarum alteram non libebat mihi scribere, quia absci- 
deramn ; alteram, ne laudarem cum, quem nov amabem, Ad. Att. 7. 

Ut sciat hie noster Hicrosolymarius, traductor ad plebem, quam bonam meis putissi- 
mis orationibus gratiam retulcrit; quarum expecta divinam awradkwodiav. Th. 9, 

2 Ttaque dvéxdora, que tibi uni Jegamus, Theopompino genere, aut etiam asperiore 
multo, pangentur. Negue aliud jam quicquam woAdcrevouat, nisi odisse improbos. 
Ibid. 2. 6 

Nunc voro cum cogar exire de navi, non abjectia sed receptis gubernaculis, cupio 
istorum naufragia ex terré intueri; cupio, ut ait tuus amicus Sophocles, oh 
—— Kap bard oTtyn 
Tluxvas dnovew Werddos evdovon ppevl.—Ibid. 7, 


* Scito Curionem adolescentem venisse me salutatum. Valde ejus sermo de Publio 
cum tuis literia congryebat. Ipse vero mirandum in modum reges odisse superbos. 
Peraque narrabat incensam esse juventutem, neque ferre hac posse. Ibid. 2. 8. 

Incurrit in me Roma veniens Curio meus—Publius, inquit, tribunatum plebdis petit. 
Quid ais? et inimicissimus quidem Cresaris, et ut omnia, inquit, ista rescindat. Quid 
Coser? inquam. Negat se quicquain de illiue adoptione tulisse. Deinde sunm, Memnii, 
ude Nepotis exprompait odium. Complexus juvenem dimmisi, properans ad epistolas. 

1d. . 
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of this rupture, as it is hinted in Cicero’s letters, was Clodius’s 
slighting an offer, which the triumvirate made to him, of an 
embassy to king Tigranes; for, being weary of his insolence, 
and jealous of his Browne power, they had contrived this em- 

loyment as an honourable way of getting rid of him: but, 
in the present condition of the Republic, Clodius knew his 
own importance too well, to quit his views at home, by an 
offer of so little advantage abroad; and was disgusted, that 
Ceasar had not named him among the twenty commissioners 
appointed to divide the Campanian lands ; aa resolved not to 
stir from the city, till he had reaped the fruits of the tribunate. 
Cicero, mentioning this affair to Atticus, says, “I am much 
delighted with what you write about Clodius: try all means to 
search into the bottom of it; and send or bring me word, what- 
ever you either learn or suspect; and, especially, what he 
intends to do about the embassy. Before I read your letter, 
I was wishing that he would accept it; not for the sake of de- 
clining a battle with him, for I] am in wonderful spirits for 
fighting; but I imagined, that he would lose by it all the popu- 
larity which he has gained, by going over to the plebeians.— 
What then did you mean by making yourself a plebeian ? 
Was it only to pay a visit to Tigranes? Do not the kings of 
Armenia use to take notice of patricians? You see how I had 
been preparing myself to rally the embassy; which, if he 
slights after all, and if this, as hr say, disgusts the authors 
and promoters of the law, we shall have rare sport. But to 
say the truth, Publius has been treated somewhat rudely by 
them; since he, who was lately the only man with Cesar, 
cannot now find a place among the twenty; and after promis- 
ing one embassy, they put him off with another: and, while 
they bestow the rich ones upon Drusus, or Vatinius, reserve 
this harren one for him, whose tribunate was proposed to be of 
such use to them. Warn him, I beg of you, on this head, as 
much as you can; all our hopes of safety are placed on their 
falling out among themselves, of which, as I understand from 
Curio, some symptoms begin already to appear'.” But all 
this noise of a quarrel was found, at last, to be a mere artifice, 
as the event quickly showed: or, if there was any real disgust 
among them, it preceeded no farther, than to give the better 
colour to a report, by which they hoped to impose upon 
Cicero, and draw some unwary people into a hasty declaration 
of themselves; and, above all, to weaken the obstruction of 
Clodius’s election from that quarter, whence it was chiefly to 


be apprehended. 


2 ee ene 


' [bid. 2. 7, 
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Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an interview with 
Atticus, who went abroad, at the same time, to his estate in 
Epirus: he resolved to decline all public business, as much as 
he dgeently could, and to give the greatest part of his time to 
the bar, and to the defence of causes; an employment always 
pee which made many friends, and few enemies; so that 

e was still much frequented at home, and honourably attended 
abroad, and maintained his dignity, he says, not meanly, con- 
sidering the general oppression; nor yet greatly, considering 
the part which he had before acted’. Among the other causes 
which he pleaded this summer, he twice defended A. Thermus, 
and once tL. Flaccus ; men of pretorian dignity, who were both 
acquitted. ‘The speeches for Thermus are lost; but that for 
Flaccus remains, yet somewhat imperfect; in which, though 
lhe had lately paid so dear for speaking his mind too freely, we 
find several bald reflections on the wretched state of subjection, 
to which the city was now reduced. 

This L. Valerins Flaccus had been pretor in Cicero’s con- 
sulship, and received the thanks of the senate for his zeal and 
vigour in the seizure of Catiline’s accomplices; but was now 
accused by P. Lelius of rapine and oppression, in his province 
of Asia, which was allotted to him from his preetorship. ‘The 
defence consists chiefly in displaying the dignity of the cri- 
minal, and invalidating the credit of the Asiatic witnesses. 
Cicero observes, that the judges, who had known and seen the 
integrity of Klaccus’s life, through a series of great employ- 
ments, were themselves the best witnesses of it, and could not 
want to learn it from others, especially from Grecians: that, 
for his part, he had always been particularly addicted to that 
nation and their studies, and knew many modest and worthy 
men among them: that he allowed them to have learning, the 
discipline of many arts, an elegance of writing, a fluency of 
speaking, and an acuteness of wit: but, as to the sanctity of an 
oath, they had no notion of it; knew nothing of the force and 
the efficacy of it: that all their concern in giving evidence was, 
not how to prove, but how to express, what they said: that they 
never appeared in a cause, but with a resolution to hurt; vor 
ever considered what words were proper for an oath, but wiat 
were proper to do mischief; taking it for the last disgrace, %o 
be baffled, confuted, and outdone in swearing; so that they 
never chose the best and worthiest men for witnesses, but the 
most daring and loquacious: in short, that the whole nation 
looked upon an oath as a mere jest, and placed all their credit, 





' Me tucor, ut oppressia omnibus, non demisse ; ut tantis rebus gestis, parum fortiter. 
Ad Att, 2. 18. 
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livelihood, and praise, on the success of an impudent lie: 
whereas, of the Roman witnesses, who were produced against 
Flaccus, though several of them came angry, fierce, and wil- 
ling to ruin him, yet, one could not help observing with what 
caution and religion they delivered what they had to say ; and 
though they baal the greatest desire to hurt, yet, could not do 
it for their scruples: that a Roman, in giving his testimony, 
was always jealous of himself, lest he should go too far: weighed 
all his words, and was afraid to let any thing drop from him 
too hastily and passionately; or to say a syllable more or less 
than was necessary!. Then, after showing at large by what 
scandalous methods this accusation was procured against Tlac- 
cus, and after exposing the vanity of the crimes changed upon 
him, together with the profligate characters of the particular 
witnesses, he declares, that the true and genuine Grecians were 
all on Flaccus’s side, with public testimonies and decrees in his 
favour. ‘ Here,” says he, “you see the Athenians, whence 
humanity, learning, religion, the fruits of the earth, the rights 
and laws of mankind, are thought to have been first propa- 
gated; for the possession of whose city, the gods themselves are 
said to have contended, on the account of its beauty: which is of 
so great antiquity, that it is reported to have brought forth its 
own citizens, and the same spot to have been their parent, their 
nurse, andstheir country; and of so great authority, that the 
broken and shattered fame of Greece depends now singly on the 
credit of this city. Here also are the Lacedemonians, whose 
tried and renowned virtue was confirmed not only by nature, 
but by discipline ; who alone of all the nations upon earth, have 
subsisted for above seven hundred years, without any change 
in their laws and manners. Nor can I pass over the city of 
Marseilles, which knew Flaccus when first a soldier, and shee 
wards queestor; the gravity of whose discipline I think prefer- 
able, not only to Greece, but to all other cities; which, though 
separated so far from the country, the customs, and the lan- 
guage of all Grecians, surrounded by the nations of Gaul, and 
washed by the waves of barbarism, is so wisely governed by 
the councils of an aristocracy, that it is easier to praise their 
constitution, than to imitate it?” One part of the charge 





! Pro Flacco, 4.5. This character of the Greck and Roman witnesses is exactly 
agrecable to what Polybius, though himself a Grecian, had long before observed ; that 
those, who managed the public money in Greece, though they gave ever so many bonds 
and sureties for their behaviour, could not be induced to act honestly, or preserve their 
faith, in the case even of a single talent : whereas, in Rome, out of pure reverence to 
the sanctity of an oath, they were never known to violate their trust, though in the 
management of the greatest sums. [(Polyb. 1. 6. p. 498.] This was certainly true of the 
old Republic ; but we must make great allowance for the language of the bar, when we 
find Cicero applying the same integrity and regard to an oath to the character of his own 
times. * Pro Flacco, 26. , 
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against Flaccus, was, for prohibiting the Jews to carry out of 
his province the gold, which they used to collect, annually, 
through the empire for the temple of Jerusalem ; all which he 
seized and remitted to the treasury at Rome. ‘The charge 
itself seems to imply, that the Jews made no mean figure, at 
this time, in the empire; and Cicero’s answer, though it be- 
trays a great contempt of their religion, through his ignorance 
of it, yet shows, that their numbers and credit were very con- 
siderable also in Rome. ‘The trial was held near the Aurelian 
steps, a place of great resort for the populace, and particularly 
for the Jews, who used it, probably, as a kind of exchange, or 
general rendezvous of their countrymen: Cicero, therefore, 
proceeds to say, “It was for this reason, Lzlius, and for the 
sake of this crime, that you have chosen this place, and all this 
crowd, for the trial: you know what a numerous band the 
Jews are; what concord among themselves; what a bustle they 
make in our assemblies. 1 will speak softly, that the judges 
only may hear me; for there are people ready to incite them 
against me, and against every honest man; and I would not 
willingly lend any help to that design. Since our gold then 
is annually carried out of Italy, and all the provinces, in the 
name of the Jews, to Jerusalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, 
prohibited the exportation of it from Asia; and where is there 
& man, judges, who does not truly applaud thiseact? The 
senate, on several different occasions, but more severely in my 
consulship, condemned the exportation of gold. To withstand 
this barbarous superstition was a piece, therefore, of laudable 
discipline ; and, out of regard to the Republic, to contemn the 
multitude of Jews, who are so tumultuous in all our assemblies, 
an act of the greatest gravity: but Pompey, it seems, when 
he took Sevaanlore: ee with nothing in that temple: in 
which, as on many other occasions, he acted prudently, that, 
in 80 ee and ill-tongued a people, he would not give 
any handle for calumny: for I can never believe, that it was 
the religion of Jews and enemies, which hindered this ex- 
cellent general, but his own modesty.” ‘Then, after showing 
that Flaccus had not embezzled or seized the gold to his own 
use, but transmitted it to the public treasury, he observes, that 
it was not, therefore, for the sake of the crime, but to raise an 
envy, that this fact was mentioned; and that the accuser’s 
speech was turned from the judges, and addressed to the cigtile 
around them: “ [very city,” says he, ‘ Lelius, has ie reli- 
gion; we have our’s: while Jerusalem flourished, asd Juda 
was at peace with us, yet their religious rites were held in- 
consistent with the splendour of this empire, the gravity of the 
Roman name, and the institutions of our ancestors: but much 
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more ought they to be held so now: since they have let us see, 
by taking arms, what opinion they have of us: and, by their 
being conquered, how dear they are to the gods'.” He pro- 
ceeds, in the last place, to show, what he had intimated in the 
beginning, that the real aim of this trial was to sacrifice those 
who had signalized themselves against Catiline, to the malice 
and revenge of the seditious; and puts the judges in mind, 
that the fate of the city, and the safety of all honest men, now 
rested on their shoulders: that they saw in what an unsettled 
state things were, and what a turn their affairs had taken: that, 
among many other acts, which certain men had done, they were 
now contriving, that, by the votes and decisions of the judges, 
every honest man might be undone: that these judges, indeed, 
had given many laudable judgments in favour of the Republic; 
many against the wickedness of the conspirators: yet, some 
people thought the Republic not yet sufficiently changed, till 
the best citizens were involved in the same punishment with 
the worst. ‘“C, Antonius,” says he, ‘is already oppressed ; 
let it be so: he had a peculiar infamy upon him: yet, even 
he, if I may be allowed to say it, would not have been con- 
demned by you: upon whose condemnation a sepulchre was 
dressed up to Catiline, and celebrated with a feast and con- 
course of our audacious and domestic enemies, and funeral 
rites performed to him: now the death of Lentulus is to be 
revenged on [‘laccus; and, what more ayreeable sacrifice can 
you offer to him, than by Flaccus’s blood to satiate his detes- 
table hatred of us all? Let us then appease the manes of 
Lentulus; pay the last honours to Cetheyus; recall the ba- 
nished ; nay, let me also be punished for the excess of my love 
to my country: I am already named and marked out for a 
trial: have crimes forged; dangers prepared for me; which, if 
they had attempted in any other method, or if, in the name of 
the people, they had stirred up the unwary multitude against 
me, I could better have borne it; but it is not to be endured, 
that they should think to drive out of the city, the authors, the 
leaders, the champions of our common safety, by the help of 
senators and knights, who, with one mind and consent, as- 
sisted so greatly in the same cause. ‘They knowthe mind and 
inclination of the Roman people: the people themselves take 
all possible occasions of declaring it: there is no variety in 
their sentiments or their language. If any one, iigrefore. 
call me thither, I come: I do not only not refuse, but require 
the Roman people for my judge: let force only be excluded ; 
let swords and stones be removed ; let mercenaries be quiet; let 





! Pro Flacco, 28, 
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slaves be silent; and when I come to be heard for myself, 
there will not be a man so unjust, if he be free and a citizen, 
who will not be of opinion, that they ought t6 Vote me rewards, 
rather than punishment'.” He concludes, by applying him- 
self, as usual, to move the pity and clemency of the bench 
towards the person of the criminal, by all the topics proper to 
excite compassion ; the merit of his former services ; the lustre 
of his family ; the tears of his children; the discouragement of 
the honest; and the hurt, which the Republic would suffer, in 
being deprived, at such a time, of such a citizen. 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the province of Asia, 
was now entering into the third year of his government, when 
Cicero sent him a most admirable letter of advice, about the 
administration of his province; fraught with such excellent 
precepts of moderation, humanity, justice, and laying down 
rules of governing, so truly calculated for the good of mankind, 
that it deserves a place in the closets of all who govern, and 
especially of those who are entrusted with the command of 
foreign provinces; who, by their distance from any immediate 
control, are often tempted, by the insolence of power, to acts 
of great oppression. 

i he triumvirate was now dreaded and detested by all ranks 
of men: and Pompey, as the first of the league, had the first 
share of the public hatred: ‘so that these affecters of popu- 
larity,” says Cicero, ‘ have taught ever: modest men to hiss*.” 
Bibulus was continually teasing them by his edicts; in which 
he inveighed and protested against all their acts. ‘These edicts 
were greedily received by the city; all people got copies of 
them; and, wherever they were fixed up in the streets, it was 
scarce possible to pass, for the crowds which were reading 
them’. ‘ Bibulus was extolled to the skies; though I know 
not why,” says Cicero, “unless, like another Fabius, he is 
thought to save the state by doing nothing: for what is all his 
greatness of mind, but a mere testimony of his sentiments, 
without any service to the Republic‘?” His edicts, however, 
provoked Cesar so far, that he attempted to excite the mob to 





! Pro Flacco, 38. 

2 Qui fremitus hominum? qui irati animi? quanto in odio noster amicus Magnus ? 
Ad Att. 2. 13. 

Scito nihil unquam fuisse tam infame, tam turpe, tam pereque omnibus generibus, 
ordinibus, aetatibus offensum, quam hunc statum, qui nunc est: magis mchercule quam 
vellem, non modo quam putarem. Populares isti jam etiam modestos homines sibilare 
docuerunt. Ib. 19. oe 

3 Itaque Archilochia in illum edicta Bibuli populo ita sunt jucunda, ut@gbn locum, 
ubi proponuntur, pre multitudine eorum qui legunt, transire nequeant. Tb. 21. 

4 Bibulus in celo est; nec quare, scio. Sed ita laudatur, quasi, unus homo nobis 
cunctando restituit rem. Ibid. 19. 

Bibuli autem ista magnitudo animi in comitiorum dilationc, quid habet, nisi ipsius 
judicium sine ulla correctione Reipub.? Ib. 15. 
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storm his house, and drag him out by force: and Vatinius 
actually made ar assault upon it, though without success’. 
But while all the world disliked, iieated: and talked loudly 
against these proceedings; and, above all, young Curio, at the 
head of the young nobility; ‘ yet, we ack no remedy,” says 
Cicero, “through a persuasion, that there is no resisting, but 
to our destruction?.” 

The inclinations of the people were shown, chiefly, as he 
tells us, in the theatres and public shows; where, when Cesar 
entered, he was received only with a dead applause; but when 
young Curio, who followed him, appeared, ie was See AS 

>ompey used to be in the height of his glory. And in the 
Apollinarian plays, Diphilus, the tragedian, happening to have 
some passages, in his part, which were thought to hit the 
character of Pompey, he was forced to repeat them a thousand 
times: 
Thou, by our miseries, art great—— 


The time will come, wien thou wilt wretchedly lament that greatness——— 
If neither law nor custom can restrain thee 





at each of which sentences, the whole theatre made such a 
roaring and clapping, that they could hardly be quieted’. 
Pompey was greatly shocked, to find himself fallen so low in 
the esteem of the city: he had, hitherto, lived in the midst of 
glory, an utter stranger to disgrace, which made him the more 
Impatient under so mortifying a change: ‘ I could scarce 
refrain from tears,” says Cicero, ‘ to see what an abject, 
paltry figure he made in the rostra, where he never used to 
appear, but with universal applause and admiration ; meanly 
haranguing against the edicts of Bibulus, and displeasing not 
only his audience, but himself; a spectacle, agreeable to none 
so much as to Crassus; to see him fallen so low from such a 





' Putarat Casar oratione sua posse impelli concionem, ut iret ad Bibulum ; multa cum 
seditiosissime diceret, vocem exprimere non potuit. Ib. 21. 

Qui consulem morti objeceris, inclusum obsederis, extrahere cx suis tectis conatus sis. 
In Vatin. 9. 

? Nunc quidem novo quodam morbo civitas moritur; ut cum omnes ea, qua sunt acta, 
improbent, querantur, dolcant, varictas in re nulla sit, aperteque loquantur ct jam clare 
gemant; tamen medicina nulla afferatur, neque enim resisti sine internccione posse 
arbitramur. Ad Att. 2. 20. 

3 Diphilus Tragedus in nostrim Pompeium petulanter invectus est: ‘* Nostra 
miseria tu es magnus,” millics coactus est dicere. ‘* Tandem virtutem istam venict 
tempus cum graviter gemes,” totius theatri clamore dixit, itemque cetera, Nam et 
ejusmodi sunt ii versus, ut in tempus ab inimico Pompeii scripti csse vidcantur, “Si 
neque leges, neque mores cogunt,” et cetera magno cuin fremitu et clamore dicta sunt. 
Ibid. 19. 

Valerius Maximus, who tells the same story, save, that Diphilus, in pronouncing 
those sentences, stretehed out his hands towards Pompey. to point hin out to the 
company. But it appears, from Cicero’s account of it, in his letter to Atticus, that 
Pompey was then at Capua; whither Cassar sent an express to him, in all haste, to 
ears him with what had passed, and to call him, probably, to Rome. Val. 
Max, 6. 2, 
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height :—and as Apelles, or Protogenes, would have been 
grieved to see one of their capital pieces besmeared with dirt, 
so it was a real grief to me, to see the man, whom I had 
painted with all the colours of my art, become of a sudden so 
deformed; for though nobody can think, since the affair of 
Clodius, that I have any reason to be his friend, yet my love 
for him was so great, that no injury could efface it'.” 

Cesar, on the other hand, began to reap some part of that 
fruit, which he expected from their union: he foresaw, from 
the first, that the odium of it would fall upon Pompey; the 
benefit accrue to himself’: till Pompey, gradually sinking 
under the envy, and himself insensibly rising by the power of 
it, they might come at last to act upon a level: or, as Florus 
states the several views of the three, Caesar wanted to acquire ; 
Crassus to increase; Pompey to preserve his dignity*®. So 
that Pompey, in reality, was but the dupe of the other two; 
whereas, if he had united himself with Cicero, and through 
him with the senate, whither his own and his country’s interest 
called him, and where, from the different talents of the men, 
there could have been no contrast of glory or power; he must 
have preserved, through life, what his utmost ambition seemed 
to aim at, the character not only of the first, but of the best 
citizen in Rome: but, by his alliance with Cesar, he lent his 
authority to the nursing up a rival, who gained upon him daily 
in credit, and grew too strong for him, at last, in power. The 
people’s disaffection ae to open his eyes, and make him 
sensible of his error; which he frankly owned to Cicero, and 
seemed desirous of entering into measures with him to retrieve 
it‘. He saw himself on the brink of a precipice, where to 
dba was ruinous, to retreat ignominious: the honest were 

ecome his enemies; and the factious had never been his 
friends. But though it was easy to see his mistake, it was 
difficult to find a remedy: Cicero pressed the only one, which 
could be effectual, an immediate breach with Cesar, and used 
all arguments to bring him to it; but Cesar was more suc- 





1 Ut ille tum humilis, ut demissus erat: ut ipse etiam sibi, non iis solum qui aderant, 
displicebat. O spectaculum uni Crasso jJucundum, &c.—Quanquam nemo putabat 
propter Clodianum negotium mic ili amicum esse debere: tamen tantus fuit amor, ut 
exhauriri nulla posset injuria. Ad Att. 2. 21. 

9 Casar animadvertebat se—invidia communis potentia in illum relegata, confirma- 
turum vires suas. Vell, Pat. 2. 44. 

8 Sic igitur Casare dignitatem comparare, Crasso augere, Pompeio retinere, cu- 
yaa es omnibusque pariter potenti cupidis, de invadenda Repub. facile convenit, 

aib, 4, 2. 1. ; 

4 oa uod facile sentias, tedet ipsum Pompeium, vehementerque penitet, &c. Ad 
Att. 2. 22. 

Primum igitur illud te scire volo, Sampsiceranum, nostrum amicum, vehementer 
sui status penitere, restituique in eum locum cupere, ex quo decidit, doloremque suum 
impertire nobis, ct medicinam interdum aperte querere; quam ego possum invenire 
nullam, Ib. 23. 
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cessful, and drew Pompey quite away from him’: and, having 
Hot possession, entangled him so bast, that he could never 
isengage himself till it was too late. 

But, to give a turn to the disposition of the people, or to 
draw their attention, at least, another way, Cesar contrived to 
amuse the city with the discovery of a new conspiracy, to 
assassinate Pompey. Vettius, who, in Catiline’s affair, had 
impeached Caesar, and smarted severely for it, was now in- 
structed how to make amends for that step, by swearing a plot 
upon the opposite party; particularly ues young Curio, the 
briskest opposer of the triumvirate. For this purpose, he 
insinuated \imeelf into Curio’s acquaintance, and, when he 
was grown familiar, opened to him a resolution, which he pre- 
tended to have taken, of killing Pompey, in expectation of 
drawing some approbation of it from him: but Curio carried 
the story to his father, who yave immediate information of it 
to Pompey; and so the matter, beiny made public, was brought 
before the senate. This was a disappointment to Vettius, who 
had laid his measures so, that he himself should have been 
seized in the Forum with a poniard, and his slaves taken also 
with poniards; and, upon his examination, was to have made 
the first discovery, if Curio had not prevented him. But, 
being now examined before the senate, he denied, at first, his 
having any such discourse with Curio; but presently recanted, 
and offered to discover what he knew, upon promise of pardon, 
which was readily granted: he then told them, that there was 
a plot, formed by many of the young nobility, of which Curio 
was the head: that Paullus was engaged in it, from the first, 
with Brutus also and Lentulus, the son of the Flamen, with 
the privity of his father: that Septimius, the secretary of 
Bibulus, had brought him a dagger from Bibulus himself.— 
This was thought ridiculous, that Vettius should not be able 
to procure a dagger, unless the consul had given him one.— 
Young Curio was called in to answer to Vettius’s information, 
who soon confounded him, and shewed his narrative to be 
inconsistent and impossible: for he had deposed that the young 
nobles had agreed to attack Pompey in the Forum, on the day 
when Gabinius gave his show of gladiators, and that Paullus 
was to be leader in the attack: but it appeared, that Paullus 
was in Macedonia at that very time. The senate, therefore, 
ordered Vettius to be clapped into irons, and that if any man 
teleased him, he should be deemed a public enemy. 





' Ego M. Bibulo, prestantissimo cive, consule, nihil pretermisi, quantum facere, 
nitique potui, quin Pompeium a Cesaris conjunctione ‘avocarem. In quo Cesar felicior 
fuit: ipse enim Pompeinm a mea familiaritate disjunxit. Philip. 2. 10. 
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Cesar, however, unwilling to let the matter drop so easily, 
brought him out again the next wok and produced him to the 
people in the rostra; and, in that place, where Bibulus, though 
consul, durst not venture to shew himself, exhibited this wretch, 
as his puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit to inspire. 
Vettius impeached several here, whom he had not named before 
in the senate; particularly Lucullus and Domitius: he did 
not name Cicero, but said, that a certain senator, of great 
eloquence, and consular rank, and a neighbour of the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Brutus, or Ahala. 
When he had done, and was going down, being called back 
again, and whispered by Vatinius, and then asked, aloud, 
whether he could recollect nothing more, he farther declared, 
that Piso, Cicero’s son-in-law, and M. Laterensis, were also 
privy to the design’. But it happened in this, as it commonly 
does in all plots, of the same kind, that the too great eagerness 
of the managers destroyed its effect: for, by the extravagance 
to which it was pushed, it confuted itself; and was enter- 
tained with so general a contempt, by all orders, that Ceesar 
was glad to get rid of it, by strangling or poisoning Vettius 
privately, in prison, and giving it out, that it was done by the 
conspirators ?. 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for mortifying 
Cesar, by throwing some contemptible province upon him, at 
the expiration of his consulship; as the care of the woods or 
the roads; or what should give him at least no power to molest 
them’. The distribution of the provinces was, by ancient 
usage and express law, their undoubted prerogative; which 
had never been invaded, or attempted by the people‘; so that 
this piece of revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be 
alee in their power: but Cesar, who valued no law or 
custom, which did not serve his purposes, without any regard 
to the senate, applied himself to his Better friends, the people ; 
and, by his agent, Vatinius, procured from them, by a new 
and extraordinary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of Illyricum, for the term of five years. ‘This was a 
cruel blow to the power of the senate, at a direct infringe- 
ment of the old constitution; as it transferred to the people a 





1 Ad Att. 2. 24. in Vatin, 11. Sueton. J. Cees, 20. 

* Fregerisne in carcere cervices ipsi illi Vettio, ne quod indicium corrupti judicii 
extaret? In Vatin. 11. 

Casar—desperans tam precipitis consilii eventum, intercepisse veneno indicem 
creditur. Sueton. J. Cas. bo. ?lut. in Lucull. z 

8 Eandem ob causam opera optimatibus data est, ut provincie futuris Coss. minimi 
negotii, id est, sylvm callesque, decernerentur. Sueton. 49. 

4 Tu provincias consulares, quas C. Gracchus, qui unus maxime popularis fuit, non 
modo non abstulit ab Senatu; sed etiam ut necesee essct, quotannis cunstitui per 
Senatum deereta lege sauxit. Pro Dom. 9. 
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right which they had never exercised or pretended to before’. 
It convinced the senate, however, that all opposition was vain ; 
so that when Cesar soon after declared a desire to have the 
Transalpine Gaul added to his other provinces, they decreed it 
to him readily themselves; to prevent his recurring a second 
time to the people, and establishing a precedent, so fatal to 
their authority’. | 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero, with all the terrors of 
his tribunate; to which he was elected without any opposition : 
and, in proportion as the danger approached, Cicero’s appre- 
hensions were every day more and more alarmed. ‘The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, was an 
additional mortification to him: for Atticus, having a great 
familiarity with all the Clodian family, might have been of 
service, either in dissuading Clodius from any attempt, or in 
fishing out for him, at least, what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him, therefore, in every letter, to come back again to 
Rome: “If you love me,” says he, “as much as I am per- 
suaded you do, hold yourself ready to run hither, as soon as | 
call: though I am doing, and will do, every thing in my power 
to save you that trouble’, My wishes and my affairs require 
I shall want neither counsel, nor courage, nor forces, if 

see you here at the time. I have reason to be satisfied with 
Varro: Pompey talks divinely‘.—How much do I wish that 
you had staid at Rome! as you surely would have done, if 
you had imagined how things would happen: we should easily 
ave managed Clodius, or learnt, at least, for certain, what he 
meant to do. At present he flies about, raves; knows not 
what he would be at; threatens many, and will take his mea- 
sures, perhaps, at last from chance. When he reflects, in 
what a general odium the administration of our affairs now is, 
he seems disposed to turn his attacks upon the authors of it: 
but, when he considers their power, and their armies, he falls 
again upon me, and threatens me both with violence and a 
trial— Many things may be transacted by our friend Varro, 
which, when urged also by yuu, would have the greater 
weight; many things may be drawn from Cledius himself; 





' Eripueras Senatui provincie decernenda potestatem ; Imperatoris deligendi judicinm ; 
wrarii dispensationcm ; qua nunquam sibi populus Romanus appetivit, qui nunquam hac 
a summi consilii gubernatione auferre conatus est. In Vatin. } 

2 Initio quidem Galliam Cisalpinam, adjecto Illyrico, lege Vatinia accepit: mox per 
Senatum Comatam quoque: veritis Patribus, ne 81 ipsi negusscnt, populus ct hanc daret. 
Sucton. 22. 

8 Tu, si me amas tantum, quantum profecto amas, expeditus facito ut sis; si inclamaro, 
ut accurras. Sed do operam, et dabo, ne sit necesse. Ad Att. 2. 20. 

¢ Te cum ego desidero, tum etiam res ad tempus illud vocat. Plurimum consilii, 
animi, presidii denique mihi, si te ad tempus videro, accessemt. Varro mihi satisfacit, 
Pompeius loquitur divinitus. Ib, 2]. 
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many discovered, which cannot be concealed from you; but 
it is absurd to run into particulars, when I want you for all 
things—the whole depends on hes coming before he enters 
into his magistracy’. Wherefore, if this finds you asleep, 
awake yourself; if standing still, come away; if coming, run; 
if running, fly: it is incredible, what a stress I lay on your 
counsel and prudence; but, above all, on your love and 
fidelity*,” &c. 

Ceesar’s whole aim, in this affair, was to subdue Cicero's 
spirit, and distress him so far, us to force him to a dependance 
rae him: for which end, while he was privately encouraging 

lodius to pursue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero 
for his security: he offered to put him into the commission, 
for distributing the lands of Campania, with which twenty of 
the principal senators were charged: but, as it was an invita- 
tion only into the place of one deceased, and not an original 
designation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity to accept 
it; nor cared, on any account, to bear a part in an affair so 
odious*: he then offered, in the most obliging manner, to 
make him one of his lieutenants in Gaul, and pressed it ear- 
nestly upon him; which was both a sure and honourable way 
of avoiding the danger, and what he might have made use of, 
so far only as it served his purpose, without embarrassing him- 
self with the duty of it‘; yet Cicero, after some hesitation, 
declined this also. He was unwilling to owe the obligation 
of his safety, to any man, and much more to Cesar: being 
desirous, if possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; as 
he could easily have done, if the triumvirate would not have 
acted against him. But this stiffness so exasperated Ceesar, 
that he resolved immediately to assist Clodius, with all his 
power, to oppress him; and, in excuse for it, afterwards, used to 
throw the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slighting, so ob- 
stinately, all his friendly offers which he made io linn *. Pom- 
pey all this while, to prevent his throwing himself, perhaps, 





1 Tbid. 22, 

? Quamobrem, si dormis, expergisccre; si stas, ingredere; si ingrederis, curre ; si 
curris, advola, Credibile non est, quantum cgo in consiliis et prudentia tua, et quod 
maximum est, quantum in amore et fide ponam, Ad Att, 2. 23. 

3 Cosconio mortuo, sum in ejus locum invitatus. Id erat vocari in locum mortui. 
Nihil me turpius apud homines fuisset ; neque vero ad istam ipsam dopdAciay quic- 
quam alienius. Sunt enim illi apud bonos invidiosi. Ibid. 19. 

1 A Cesare valde liberaliter invitor in legationem illam, sibi ut sim legatus. Illa et 
munitior est, et non impedit, quo minus adsim, cum velim. Ibid. 18. 

Caesar me sibi vult esse legatum. Honestior hac declinatio periculi. Sed ego hoc 
nunc repudio, Quid ergo est? Pugnare malo: nihil tamen certi. Ibid. 19. 

5 Ac solet, cum se purgat, in me conferre omnem istorum temporum cul : Ha me 
sibi fuisse inimicum, ut ne honorem quidem a se accipere vellem. Ibid. 9. 2. 

Non carucrunt suspicione oppresai Ciceronis, Cesar et Pompeius. Hoc sibi contrax- 
= vee Cicero, quod inter Xx vires dividendo agro Campano esse noluisset. Vell. 

at. 4. 40. 
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into Ceesar’s hands, was giving him the strongest assurances, 
confirmed by oaths and vows, that there was no danger, and 
that he would sooner be killed himself, than suffer him to be 
hurt; that both Clodius and his brother Appius had solemnly 
promised to act nothing against him, but to be wholly at his 
disposal; and if they did not keep their word, that he would 
let all the world see, how much he preferred Cicero’s friendship 
to all his other engagements. In Cicero’s account of this to 
Atticus, ‘ Varro,” says he, “gives me full satisfaction. Pompey 
loves me, and treats me with great kindness. Do you believe 
him? you'll say. Yes, Ido. He convinces me, that he is in 
earnest. Yet, since all men of affairs, in their historical re- 
flections, and even poets too, in their verses, admonish us always 
to be upon our guard, nor to believe too easily; I comply with 
them in one thing; to use all proper caution, as far as I am 
able; but, for the other, find it impossible for me not to be- 
lieve him '.” 

But, whatever really passed between Clodius and Pompey ; 
Cicero, perceiving that Clodius talked in a different strain to 
every body else, and denounced nothing but war and ruin to 
him, began to be very suspicious of Pompey; and prepared 
to defend himself by his genuine forces, the senate and the 
knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were ready to fly 
to his assistance from all parts of Italy’. This was the situa- 
tion of affairs, when Clodius entered upon the tribunate; where 
his first act was to put the same affront on Bibulus, which had 
been offered before to Cicero, on laying down that office, by 
uot suffering him to speak to the people, but only to take the 
accustomed oath. 

Q. Metellus Celer, an excellent citizen and patriot, who, 
from his consulship, obtained the government of Gaul, to which 
Cesar now succeeded, died suddenly this summer at Rome, in 
the vigour of his health and flower of his age, not without sus- 


1 Pompeius omnia pollicetur et Cesar: quibus ego ita credo, ut nihil de mea compa- 
ratione diminuam. Ad Quint. Fr. 1,2. 

Pompcius amat nos, carosque habet. Credis? inquies, Credo: Prorsus mihi persua- 
det. Sed quia, ut video, pragmatici homines omnibus historicis preeceptis, versibus 
denique cavere jubent, et vetant credere ; alterum facio, ut caveam,; alterum, ut non 
credam, faccre non possum. Clodins adhuc mihi denunciat pericnlum : Pompeius affir- 
mat non esse periculum ; adjurat, addit etiam, se prius occisum in ab co, quam me vio- 
latum iri. Ad Att. 2. 20. 

Fidem recepisse sibi et Clodium et Appium de me : hanc ai ille non servaret, ita latu- 
rum, ut omnes intelligerent, nihil antiquius amicitia nostra fuisse, &c. Ibid. 22, 

2 Clodius est inimicus nobis. Pompeius confirmat eum nihil facturum esse contra me. 
Mihi periculosum est credere : ad resistendum me paro. Studia spero me summa habi- 
turum omnium ordinum. Ad Att. 2]. 

Si diem Clodius dixerit, tota Italia concurret—sin autem vi agere conabitur—omnes 
se et snos liberos, u.nicos, clientes, libertos, servos, pecunias denique suas pollicentur. 


Ad Quint. Fr. 1. 2. 
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icion of violence. His wife, the sister of Clodius, a lewd, 
intriguing woman, was commonly thought to have poisoned 
him ; as well to revenge his opposition to all the attempts of 
her brother, as to gain the greater liberty of pursuing her own 
amours. Cicero does not scruple to charge her with it, in his 
speech for Czelius, where he gives a moving account of the 

eath of her husband, whom he visited in his last moments; 
when, in broken, faltering accents, he foretold the storm, 
which was ready to break, both upon Cicero, and the Re- 
public; and, in the midst of his agonies, signified it to be his 
only concern, in dying, that his friend and his country should 
be deprived of his help at so critical a conjuncture’. 

By Metellus’s death a place became vacant in the college 
of Augurs: and though Cicero was so shy of accepting any 
favour from the triumvirate, yet he seems inclined to have 
accepted this, if it had been offered to him, as he intimates in 
aletter to Atticus. ‘ Tell me,” says he, “every tittle of news 
that is stirring; and since Nepos is leaving Rome, who is to 
have his brother’s augurate, it is the only thing with which 
they could tempt me. Observe my weakness! But what 
have 1 to do with such things, to which I long to bid adieu, 
and turn myself entirely to philosophy ? J am now in earnest 
to do it; and wish that I had been so from the beginning *.” 
But his inclination to the augurate, at this time, was nothing 
else, we see, but a sudden start of an unweighed thought; no 
sooner thrown out than retracted; and dropped only to Atticus, 
to whom he used to open all his thoughts, with the same free- 
dom, with which they offered themselves to his own mind*: 





1 Cum ille—tertio die post quam in curia, quam in rostris, quam in Repub. floruissct, 
integerrima wtate, optimo habitu, maximis viribus, criperctur bonis omnibus atque uni- 
verse civitati —Cum me intuens flentem significabat interruptis atque morientibus voci- 
bus, quanta impenderet procella urbi, quanta tempestas civitati—ut non se omori, quam 
spoliari suo presidio cum patriam, tum ctiam me doleret—Ex hac igitur domo pro- 

ssa illa mulier de veneni ecleritate dicere audebit ? Pro Caio, 24. 

2 Et numquid novi omnino: et quoniam Nepos proficiscitur, cuinam Auguratus defe- 
ratur, quo quidem uno ego ab istis capi possum. Vide levitatem meam! Sed quid ego 
hee, qua cupio deponere, et tote anime atque omni cura @iAccogety? Sic, inquam, 
in animo est; vellem ab initio, Ad Att, 2, 5. 

An ingenious French writer, and an English one also, not less ingenious, have taken 
occasion, from this passage, to form a heavy charge against Cicero, both in his civi] and 
moral character. 1@ Frenchman descants, with great gravity, on the foible of human 
nature, and the astonishing weakness of our orator, in suffering a thought to drop from 
him, which must, for ever, ruin his credit with posterity, and destroy that high opinion 
of his virtue, which he labours every where to inculcate. But a proper attention to the 
genoral tenor of his conduct would easily have convinced him of the absurdity of so 
severe an interpretation; and the facts produced in this history abundantly show chat the 
passage itself cannot admit any other sense, than what I have given to it, as it is ren- 
dcred also by M. Mongault, the judicious translator of the epistles to Atticus, viz. that 
the angurate was the only bait that could tempt him. not to go into the measures of the 
the triumvirate, for that was never in his thoughts but to accept any thing from them, 
or suffer himself to be obliged to them, See Ilist. de 'Exil de Ciceron. p. 42. Consi- 
derations on the Life of Cie. p. 27. 

3 Ego tccum, tanquam mecum loquor, Ad Att. 8. 14. 
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for it is certain, that he might have had this very augurate, if 
he had thought it worth saking for; nay, in a letter to Cato, 
who could not be ignorant of the fact, he says, that he had 
actually slighted it: which seems, indeed, to have been the 
case': for though he was within twenty miles of Rome, yet 
he never stirred from his retreat, to solicit or offer himself for 
it, which he must necessarily have done, if had any real desire 
to obtain it. 

Cicero’s fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering condition : 
his enemies were gaining ground upon him, and any addition 
of help from the new magistrates might turn the scale to his 
ruin. Catulus used to tell him, that he had no cause to fear 
any thing; for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him; and Rome had never known two bad ones in office to- 
gether, except in Cinna’s tyranny’. But that day was now 
come; and Rome saw, in this year, what it had never seen 
before, in peaceful times, since its foundation—two profligate 
men advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpurnius Piso and A. Gabinius; the one, 
the father-in-law of Cesar; the other, the creature of Pompey. 
Before their entrance into office, Cicero had conceived great 
hopes of them, and not without reason; for, by the marriage 
of his daughter, he was allied to Piso; who continued to give 
him all the marks of his confidence, and had employed him in 
his late election, to preside over the votes of the leading cen- 
tury: and, when he entered into his office, on the fat of 
January, asked his opinion the third in the senate, or the next 
after Pompey and Crassus *: and he might flatter himself also, 
probably, that on account of the influence which they were 
under, they would not be very forward to declare themselves 
re him‘. But he presently found himself deceived : for 

odius had already secured them to his measures by a private 
contract, to procure for them, by a grant of the people, two of 


ee ee 








1 Sacerdotium denique, cum, quemadmoduin te existimare arbitror, non difficillime 
consequi possem, non appetivi.—Idem post injuriam acceptam—studui quam ornatissima 
scnatus populique Romani de me judicia intercedere. Itaque et Augur postea fieri volui, 
quod antea neglexeram, Ep. fam. 15. 4. 

2 Audieram ex sapientissino homine—Q,. Catulo, non sepe unum consulem impro- 
bum, duos vero nunquam post Romam conditam, excepto illo Cinnano tempore, fulsse. 
Quare meam causam semper fore firmissimam dicere solebat, dum vel unus in Repub. 
Consul] esset. Post red. in Sen. 4. 

3 Consules se optime ostendunt. Ad Quint. Fr. 1. 2. 

Tu misericors me affinem tuum, quem tuis comitiis prerogative primum custodem 
wreefeceras ; quem kalendis Januariis tertio loco sententiam rogaras, constrictum inimicis 
Reipub. tradidisti. Post red. in Sen. 7. In Pis. 5. 6. 

4 The author of the Exile of Cicero, to aggravate the perfidy of Gabinius, tells us, 
that Cicero had defended him in a capital cause, and produces a fragment of the oration : 
but he mistakes the time of the fact; for that defence was not made till several years 
a sie conaaahiy as we shall see hereafter, in its proper place. Hist. de l’Exil de 

ic. p. 115, 
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the best governments of the empire; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly; for Gabinius, Cilicia: and when the 
last was not thought good enough, and Gabinius seemed to be 
displeased with his bargain, it was exchanged, soon after, for 
Syria, with a power of making war upon the Parthians’. For 
this price they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and par- 
ticularly in the oppression of Cicero; who, on that account, 
often calls them, not consuls, but brokers of provinces, and 
sellers of their country *. 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in their morals, 
yet very different in their tempers. Piso had been accused, 
the year before, by P. Clodius, of plundering and oppressing 
the allies: when by throwing himself at the feet of his judges, 
in the most abject manner, and in the midst of a eal 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of the bench, 
who thought it punishment enough, for a man of his birth, 
to be reduced to the necessity of prostrating himself so mise- 
rably, and rising so deformed and beaaecral with dirt*, But, 
in truth, it was Cesar’s authority that saved him, and recon- 
ciled him, at the same time, to Clodius. In his outward car- 
riage, he affected the mien and garb of a philosopher; and his 
aspect greatly contributed to give him the credit of that cha- 
racter: he was severe in his looks; squalid in his dress; slow 
in his speech; morose in his manners; the very picture of 
antiquity, and a pattern of the ancient Republic; ambitious to 
be thought a patriot, and a reviver of the old discipline. But 
this garb of rigid virtue covered a most lewd and vicious 
mind: he was surrounded, always, with Greeks, to imprint a 
notion of his learning: but while others entertained them for 
the improvement of their knowledge, he, for the gratification 
of his lusts; as his cooks, his pimps, or his ican compa- 
nions. In short, he was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; 
wallowing in all the low and filthy pleasures of life; till a false 
opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of his great family, and 
the smoky images of ancestors, whom he resembled in nothin 
but his complexion, recommended him to the consulship; which 
exposed the genuine temper and talents of the man ‘. 





1 Fodus fecerunt cum tribuno pleb. palam, ut ab eo provincias acciperent, quas vellent 
—id autem feedus meo sanguine ictum sanciri posse dicebant. Pro Sext. 10. 

Cui quidem cum Ciliciam dedisscs, mutasti pactionem et—Gabinio, pretio amplificato, 
Syriam nominatim dedisti. Pro Dom. 9. 

2 Non consules, sed mercatores provinciarum, ac venditores vestr@ dignitatis. Post 
red. in Sen, 4. 

3 L, Piso, a P. Clodio accusatus, quod graves et intolerabiles injurias sociis intulisset, 
haud dubie ruins metum fortuito ausitie: vitavit—quia jam satis graves eum ponas 
sociis dedisse arbitrati sunt huc deductum necessitatie, ut abjicere se tam suppliciter, aut 
attollere tam deformiter cogeretur. Val. Max. 8. 1. 

* Quam teter incedebat ? quam truculentus? quam terribilis aspectu? Aliquem te ex 
barbatis illis, exemplum veteris imperii, imaginem entiquitatis, columen Reipub. diceres 
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His colleague, Gabinius, was no hypocrite, but a professed 
rake from the beginning; gay, foppish, luxurious; always 
curled and perfumed ; and living in a perpetual debauch of 
gaming, wine, and women; void of every principle of virtue, 

onour, and probity ; and so desperate in his fortunes, through 
the extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other re- 
source, or hopes of subsistence, but from the plunder of the 
Republic. In this tribunate, to pay his court to Pompey, he 
exposed to the mob the plan of Lucullus’s house, to show what 
an expensive fabric one of the greatest subjects of Rome was 
building, as he would intimate, out of the spoils of the trea- 
sury ; yet, this vain man, oppressed with debts, and scarce able 
to show his head, found means, from the perquisites of his con- 
sulship, to build a much more magnificent alee than Lucullus 
himself had done’. No wonder, then, that two such consuls, 
ready to sacrifice the empire itself to their lusts and pleasures, 
should barter away the safety and fortunes of a private senator, 
whose virtue was a standing reproof to them, and whose very 
presence gave some check to the free indulgence of their 
vices. 

Clodius, having gained the consuls, made his next attempt 
upon the people, bY obliging them with several new laws, con- 
trived chiefly for their advantage, which he now promulgated. 
First, that corn should be distributed gratis to the citizens. 
Secondly, that no magistrates should take the auspices, or 
observe the heavens, when the people were actually assembled 
on public business. Thirdly, that the old companies, or fra- 
ternities of the city, which the senate had abolished, should be 
revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to please those 
also of higher rank, that the censors should not expel from the 
senate, or inflict any mark of infamy on any man, who was 
not first openly accused, and convicted of some crime, by their 
joint sentence’. ‘These laws, though generally agreeable, 


intueri. Vestitus aspere nostra hac purpura plebeia et pene fusca. Capillo ita horrido, 
ut—tanta erat gravitas in oculo, tanta contractio frontis, ut illo supercilio Respub., tan- 
quam Atlante celum, niti videretur, [ProSext.8.} Quia tristem semper, quia tacitur- 
num, quia subhorridum atque incultum videbant, ct quod crat co nomine, ut ingenerata 
familie frugalitas videretur ; favebant—etenim animus ejus vultu, flagitia parietibus tege- 
bantur—laudabat homo doctos Philosophos nescio quoe—9, Jacebat in suo Grecorum 
fetore et vino—Greci stipati, quini in lectulis, sxepe plures. In Pis. 10, 27. 

His utitur quasi prefectis libidiuum suarum : hi voluptates omnes vestigant atque odo- 
rantur; hi sunt conditores instructoresque convivii, &e. Post red.in Sen, 6. 

Obrepisti ad honores errore hominum, commendatione fumosarum imaginum, quarum 
simile nihil habes preter colorem. In Pis. 1 ms . 

1 Alter unguentis affluens, calamistrata coma, despiciens conscios stuprorum—fefellit 
neminem—hominem emersum subito cx diuturnis tenebris lustrorum ac stuprorum— 
vino, ganeis, lenociniis, adulteriieque confectum. Pro Sext. 9. 

Cur ille gurges, heluatus tecum simul Reipub. sanguinem, ad coelum tamen extruxit 
villam in Tusculano visceribus zrarii. Pro Dom. 47. 

2 Vid. Orat. in Pis. 4. et notas Asconii. Dio, |. 38. p. 67. 
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were highly unseasonable; tending to relax the public disci- 
pline, at a time when it wanted most to be reinforced: Cicero 
took them all to be levelled at himself, and contrived to pave 
the way to his ruin; so that he provided his friend, L. Nin- 
nius, one of the tribunes, to put his negative upon them; es- 
pecially on the law of fraternities; which, under colour of 
incorporating those societies, gave Clodius an opportunity of 
gathering an army, and enlisting into his service all the scum 
and dregs of the city’. Dion Gone says, that Clodius, fear- 
ing, lest this opposition should retard the effect of his other 
projects, persuaded Cicero, in an amicable conference, to with- 
draw his tribune, and give no interruption to his laws, upon 
a promise and condition, that he would not make any attempt 
against him*: but we find, from Cicero’s account, that it was 
the advice of his friends which induced him to be quiet against 
his own judgment; because the laws themselves were popular, 
and did not personally affect him: though he blamed himself, 
soon afterwards, for his indolence, and expostulated with Atti- 
cus, for advising him to it; when he felt, to his cost, the ad- 
vantage which Clodius had gained by it*. 

For the true design of all these laws was, to introduce only 
with better grace, the grand plot of the play—the banishment 
of Cicero: which was now directly attempted, by a special 
law, importing, that whoever had taken the life of a citizen, 
uncondemned, and without a trial, should be prohibited from 
fire and water‘, Though Cicero was not named, yet he was 
marked out by the law: his crime was, the putting Catiline’s 
accomplices to death; which, thongh not done by his single 
authority, but by a general vote of the senate, and after a 
solemn havin and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and con- 
trary to the ibertice of the people. Cicero, finding himself 
thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, changed his habit 
upon it, as it was usual in the case of a public impeachment; 
and appeared ahout the streets, in a sordid or mourning gown, 
to excite the compassion of his citizens: whilst Clodius, at the 
head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult him at every turn; 
reproaching him for his cowardice and dejection, and throw- 
ing dirt and stones at him*. But Cicero soon gathered friends 
enough about him, to secure him from such insults; the whole 





' Collegia, non ea solum, que Scnatus sustulerat, restituta, sed innumerabilia quedam 
nova ¢x omni face urbis ac servitio concitata. In Pis. 4. 
2 Dio, 1. 38. p. 67. 


; ; aoe ui esses passus mihi persuaderi, utile nobis esse legem de Collegiis perferri. 
tt. 3. 1d. 


a : oem Romanum jndemnatum peremisset, ei aqua et igni interdiceretur. Vell. 
at. 2. 45, 


5 Plut. Cic. 
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body of the knights, and the young nobility, to the number of 
twenty dicasand ', with young Crassus at their head, who all 
changed their habit, and perpetually attended him about the 
citys to implore the protection and assistance of the people. 

he city was now in great agitation, and every part of it 
engaged on one side or the other. ‘The senate met in the 
Temple of Concord; while Cicero’s friends assembled in the 
Capitol; whence all the knights and the young nobles went in 
their habit of mourning, to throw themselves at the feet of 
the consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero’s favour. 
Piso kept his house that day, on purpose to avoid them; but 
Gabinius received them with intolerable rudeness, though their 
petition was seconded by the entreaties and tears of the whole 
senate: he treated Cicero’s character and consulship with the 
utmost derision, and repulsed the whole company, with threats 
and insults, for their fruitless pains to support a sinking cause. 
This raised great indignation in the assembly ; where the tri- 
bune, Ninnius, instead of being discouraged by the violence of 
the consul, made a motion, that the senate also should change 
their habit, with the rest of the city : which was agreed to, in- 
stantly, by an unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the Forum; where he declared to 
the people, from the rostra, that men were mistaken to ima- 
gine, that the senate had any power in the Republic; that 
the knights should pay dear for that day’s work; when, in 
Cicero’s consulship, they kept guard in the Capitol, with their 
drawn swords: and, that the hour was now come, when those, 
who lived at that time in fear, should revenge themselves on 
their enemies: and, to confirm the truth of what he said, he 
banished L. Lamia, a Roman knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for his distinguished zeal and activity in Cicero’s ser- 
vice"; an act of power, which no consul before him had ever 
presumed to exert on any citizen; which was followed pre- 
sently, ue an edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to put their late vote in execution, and enjoining them to 





dour oe presente senatus, hominumque viginti millia vestem mutaverunt. Post red. 
uir. 3. 

2 Hic subito cum incredibilis in Capitolium multitudo ex tota urbe, cunctaque Italia 
convenisset, vestem mutandam omnes, meque etiam omni ratione, privato consilio, quo- 
niam publicis ducibus Respub. careret, defendendum putarunt. Erat eodem tempore 
senatus in ede Concordis,—cum flens universus ordo cincinnatum consulem orabat, nam 
alter ille horridus et severus domi se consulto tencbat. Qua tum superbia cenum illud 
ac labes amplissimi ordinis preces et clarisaimorum civium lacrymas repudiavit? Me 
ipsum ut contemsit helluo patria? Vestris precibus a latrone isto repudiatis vir incre- 

ibili fide—L. Ninnius ad senatum de Repub. retulit. Senatusque frequens vestem pro 
mea salute mutandam censuit—Exanimatus evolat e senatu—advocat concionem—errare 
homines, si etiam tum senatum aliquid in Rep. posse arbitrarentur—-Venisse tempus iis, 

ui in timore fuissent, ulciscendi se.—L. Lamiam—in concione relegavit, edixitque ut 
ab urbe abesset millia passuum ducenta—{Pro Sext. 11, 12, 13. it. pat red. in Sen. 5.) 
Quod ante id tempus civi Romano contigit nemini. Epist. fam. 11. 16. 
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resume their ordinary dress’. ‘‘ And where is there,” says 
Cicero, “in all history, a more illustrious testimony, to the 
honour of any man, than that all the honest, by private incli- 
nation, and the senate, by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen ’?” 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too hasty and 
inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate his ruin. He was not 
named in the law, nor personally affected by it: the terms of 
it were general, and seemingly just, reaching oy to those, 
who had taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether this 
was his case, or not, was not yet the point in issue, but to be 
the subject of another trial; so that, by making himself a cri- 
minal, before his time, he shortened the trouble of his enemies, 
discouraged his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done: whereas, if he had taken the part of 
commending or slighting the law, as being wholly unconcerned 
in it; and, when he came to be actually attacked by a second 
law, and brought to a trial upon it, bait stood resolutely upon 
his defence, he might have baffled the malice of his prose- 
cutors. He was sensible of his error, when it was too late; 
and oft reproaches Atticus, that, being a stander-by, and less 
heated in the game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders *. 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly declared 
himself, Cicero, accompanied by his son-in-law, who was his 
near kinsman, took occasion to make him a visit, in hopes to 
move him to espouse his cause, and support the authority of 
the senate. They went to him about eleven in the morning, 
and found him, as Cicero afterwards told the senate, coming 
out from a little dirty hovel, fresh from the last night’s debauch, 
with his slippers on, his head muffled, and breath so strong of 
wine, that they could hardly bear the scent of it: he excused 
his dress, and smell of wine, on the account of his ill health; for 
which he was obliged, he said, to take some vinous medicines ; 
but he kept them standing all the while, in that filthy place, till 
they had finished their business. As soon as Cicero entered 
into the affair, he frankly told them, that Gabinius was so 
miserably poor, as not to be able to show his head; and must 
; ; ae! subito edicunt duo consules, ut ad suum vestitum senatores redirent. Ep. 

"? Quid ae quisquam potest ex omni memoria sumero illustrius, quam pro uno cive 
7 ages omnes privato consensu, et universum senatum publico consilio mutasse vestem ? 

2 Nam prior lex nos nihil ledebat : quam si, ut est promulgata, laudare voluissemus, 
aut, ut erat negligenda, negligere, nocere omnino nobis non potuisset. Hic mihi primum 
meum consilium defuit; sed etiam obfuit. Caci, caci, inquam, fuimus in vestitu mu- 
tando, in populo rogando. Quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi captum esset, perniciosum 


fuit.—Me, meos meis tradidi inimicis, inepectante et tacente te; qui, si non plus ingenio 
valebas quam ego, certe timebas minus, Ad Att. 3,15. 4 
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be utterly ruined, if he could not procure some rich province ; 
that he had hopes of one from Clodius, but despaired of any 
thing from the senate; that, for his own part, it was his busi- 
ness to humour him, on this occasion, as Cicero had humoured 
his colleagues in his consulship ; and that there was no reason 
to implore the help of the consuls, since it was every man’s 
duty to look to himself’: which was all that they could get 
from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed on his law 
with great vigour; and, calling the people into the Flaminian 
circus, summoned thither also the young nobles and the knights, 
who were so busy in Cicero’s cause, to give an account of their 
conduct to that assembly: but, as soon as they appeared, he 
ordered his slaves and mercenaries to fall upon them with 
drawn swords, and volleys of stones, in so rude a manner, that 
Hortensius was almost killed, and Vibienus, another senator, 
so desperately hurt, that he died, soon after, of his wounds’. 
Here i produced the two consuls, to deliver their sentiments 
to the people, on the merit of Cicero’s consulship ; when Gabi- 
nius declared, with great gravity, that he utterly condemned 
the putting citizens to death without a trial: Piso only said, 
that he had always been on the merciful side, and had a great 
aversion to cruelty °. The reason of holding this assembly in 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rome, was to give 
Cesar an opportunity of assisting at it, who, being now in- 
vested with a military command, could not appear within the 
walls. Czesar, heretic: being called upon, after the consuls, 
to deliver his mind, on the same question, declared, that the 
proceedings against Lentulus, and the rest, were irregular and 
illegal : but that he could not approve the design of punishing 
any body for them: that all the world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he had given his vote against taking away 
their lives ; yet he did not think it right to propound a law, at 
this time, about things that were so long past‘. This answer 
was artful, and agreeable to the part which he was then acting ; 





' Egere———Gabinium ; sine provincia stare non posse : spem habere a tribuno pleb— 
a senatu ques desperasse : hujus te cupiditati obsequi, sicut ego fecixsem in collega 
i a ag quod presidium consulum implorarem ; sibi quemque consulere oportere, 

c. In Pis, 6. 

2 Qui adesse nobilissimos adolescentes, honestissimos equites Romanos deprecatores 
a aoe jusserit ; cosque operarum suarum gladiis ct lapidibus objecerit. Pro 

xt. le. 

Vidi hunc ipeum Hortensium, lumen et ornamentum Reipub. pene interfici servorum 
manu—qua in turba C. Vibienus, senator, vir optimus, cum hoc cum esset una, ita eet 
mulctatus, ut vitam amiserit. Pro Mil. 14. 

. voce et temulenta, quod in cives indemnatos esset animadversum, id sibi 
dixit gravis auctor vehementissime displicere. Post red. in Sen. 6. 

Cum eases interrogatus quid sentires de consulatu meo, respondes, crudelitatem tibi 
non placere. In Pis.6. Te semper misericordem fuisse. Post red. in Sen. 7. 

4 Dio, |. 38. p. 69. 

p2 
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for while it confirmed the foundation of Clodius’s law, it carried 
a show of moderation towards Cicero; or, as an een 
writer expresses it “left appearances only to the one, but did 


19 


real service to the other’. 
In this same assembly, Clodius got a new law likewise 
enacted, that made a great alteration in the constitution of the 
Republic; viz. the repeal of the lian and Fusian laws; by 
which the people were left at liberty to transact all public 
business, even on the days called Fasti, without being liable to 
be obstructed by the magistrates, on any pretence whatsoever ’. 
The two laws, now repealed, had been in force about a hun- 
dred years*; and made it unlawful to act any thing with the 
people, while the augurs or consuls were observing the heavens, 
and taking the auspices. ‘This wise constitution was the main 
support of the aristocratical interest, and a perpetual curb to 
the petulance of factious tribunes, whose chief opportunity of 
doing mischief lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws 
upon the city, by their credit with the populace. Cicero, there- 
fore, frequently laments the loss of these two laws, as fatal to 
the Republic; he calls them, the most sacred and salutary laws 
of the state : the fences of their civil peace and quiet ; the very 
walls and bulwarks of the Republic, which had held out against 
the fierceness of the Gracchi; the audaciousness of Saturninus; 
the mobs of Drusus; the bloodshed of Cinna; the arms of 
Sylla‘; to be abolished, at last, by the violence of this worth- 
less tribune. 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero the strongest 
assurances of his friendship, and been frequent and open in his 
visits to him, began now, as the plot ripened an @ Crisis, 
to grow cool a reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing, 
lest he might be induced, at last, to protect him, were em- 
proying all their arts to infuse jealousies and suspicions into 

im, of a design against him, from Cicero. They posted some 
of their confidents at Cicero’s house, to watch his coming 
thither, and to admonish him, by whispers and billets put into 





1 Exil. de Cic. p. 133. 

2 Tisdem ponsalibin sedentibns atque inapectantibus lata lex est, ne auspicia valerent, 
ne quis obnunciaret, ne quis legi intereederet; ut omnibus fastis diebus legem ferre lice- 
ret: ut lex Alia, lex Fusia ne valeret. Qua uno rogatione quis non intelligat, univer- 
sam Rempublicam esse deletam ! [Pro Sext. 15.) Sustulit duas leges, liam et Fusiam, 
maxime Reipub. salutares. De Harusp. fae 27. | 

The Dies Fasti were the days on which the courts of law were open, and the prestors 
eat to hear causes, which were marked for that purpose in the calendars : but, before this 
Clodian law, it was not allowed to transact any business upon them with the people. 

3 Centum prope annos legem liam et Fusiam tenueramus, Jn Pis. 5. 

4 Deinde sanctiseimas leges, Eliam et Fusiam, que in Gracchorum ferocitate, et in 
audacia Saturnini, et in colluvione Drusi, et in cruore Cinnano, etiam inter Syllana arma 
vixerunt, solus conculcaris ac pro nihilo putaris. In Vatin. 9. Propugnacula murique 
tranquillitatis et otii, In Pis. 4. 
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his hands, to be cautious of venturing himself there, and to 
take better care of his life; which was inculcated to him, like- 
wise, so strongly at home, by perpetual letters and messages, 
from pretended friends, that he thought fit to withdraw him- 
self from the city, to his house on the Alban hill’. It cannot 
be imagined, that he could entertain any real apprehension of 
Cicero ; both Cicero’s character, and his own, make that incre- 
dible: but if he had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of them both, 
lest they might possibly attempt somewhat in Cicero’s name ; 
and, by the opportunity of charging it upon Cicero, hope to 
get rid of them both at the same time. But the most probable 
conjecture is, that, being obliged by his engagements with 
Ceesar to desert Cicero, and suffer him to be driven out of the 
city, he was willing to humour these insinuations, as giving 
the most plausible pretext of excusing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had still with him, not only all the best, but 
much the greatest part of the city, determined to run all 
hazards, and expose their lives for his safety’; and was more 
than a match for all the strength of Clodius and the consuls, if 
the triumvirate only would stand neuter. Before things came, 
therefore, to extremity, he thought it advisable to press Pom- 
pey, in such a manner, as to know, for certain, what he had to 
expect from him: some of his chief friends undertook this task ; 
Lucullus, Torquatus, Lentulus, &c. who, with a numerous 
attendance of citizens, went to find him at his Alban villa, and 
to intercede with him, not to desert the fortunes of his old 
friend. He received them civilly, though coldly; referring 
them wholly to the consuls, and declaring, that he, being only 
a private man, could not pretend to take the field against an 
armed tribune, without a public authority ; but if the consuls, 
by a decree of the senate, would enter into the affair, he would 
presently arm himself in their defence*. With this answer 
they addressed themselves again to the consuls, but with no 
better success than before ; Cabins treated them rudely; but 
Piso calmly told them, that he was not so stout a consul as 





' Cum iidem illum, ut me metueret, me caveret, monuerunt; iidem me, mihi illum 
uni esse inimicissimum, dicerent.—Pro Dom. 11. 

Quem—domi mee certi homines ad eam rem compositi monucrunt, ut esset cautior : 
ejusque vite a me insidias apud me domi positas esse dixerunt: atque hanc ei suspi- 
cionem alii litteris mittendis, alii nunciis, alii coram ipsi excitaverunt, ut ille, cum a me 
certe nihil timeret, ab illis, ne quid meo nomine molirentur, cavendum putaret. Pro 
Sext. 18. 

2 Si ego in causa tam bona, tanto studio senatus, consensu tam incredibili bonorum 
omnium, tam parato, tota denique Italia ad omnem contentionem expedita. Ibid. 16, 

3 Nonne ad te L. Lentulus, L. Torquatus, M. Lucullus venit? Qui omnes ad eum 
multique mortales oratum in A}banum obscecratumque venerant, ne meas fortunas dese- 
reret, cum Reipub. fortunis conjunctas.—Sec contra armatum tribunum pleb. sine con- 
silio publico decertare nolle : Consulibus cx senatus consulto Rempub, defendentibus, se 
arma sumpturum. In Pis. 31. 
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Torquatus and Cicero had been; that there was no need of 
arms, or fighting; that Cicero might save the Republic a 
second time, if he pleased, by withdrawing himself; for if he 
staid, it would cost an infinite quantity of civil blood; and, in 
short, that neither he, nor his colleague, nor his son-in-law, 
Ceesar, would relinquish the party of the tribune *. | 

After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his last effort on 
Pompey, by throwing himself, in person, at his feet. Plutarch 
tells us, that Pompey slipt out at the baek door, and would not 
see him: but it is certain, from Cicero’s account, that he was 
admitted to an audience; and when he began to press, and 
even supplicate him, in a manner the most affecting, that 
Pompey flatly refused to help him: alleging, in excuse of 
himself, the necessity, which he was under, of acting nothing 
against the will of Cesar’, This experiment convinced Cicero, 
that he had a much greater power to contend with, than what 
had yet appeared in sight: he called, therefore, a council of 
his friends, with intent to take his final resolution, agreeably 
to their advice. The question was, Whether it was best to 
stay, and defend himself by force; or to save the effusion of 
blood, by retreating, till the storm should blow over? Lucullus 
advised the first; but Cato, and, above all, Hortensius, warmly 
urged the last; which, concurring also with Atticus’s advice, 
as well as the fears and entreaties of all his own family, made 
him resolve to quit the field to his enemies, and submit to a 
voluntary exile®. 

A little before his retreat, he took a small statue of Minerva, 
which had long been reverenced in his family, as a kind of 
tutelar deity, and carrying it to the Capitol, placed it in the 
temple of J a eet under the title of Minerva, the guardian of 
the city‘. His view might possibly be to signify, that, after 
he had done all which human prudence could contrive, for the 
defence of the Republic, he was now forced to give it up to 
the protection of the gods; since nothing less than the inter- 
position of some deity could preserve it from ruin; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain issue of his 
flight, and the poral of his goods, which was likely to ensue, 
he had a mind to preserve this sacred image, in the most 





* Quid, infelix, responderis?—-Te non esse tam fortem, quam ipse Torquatus in con- 
sulatu fuisset, aut ego : nihil opus esse armis, nihil contentione: me posse iterum Rempub. 
servare, si cessissem ; infinitam cadem fore, si restitissem. Deinde ad extremum, neque 
6, neque generum, neque collegam suum tribuno pleb. defuturum. In Pis. 31. 

7 Is, qu nos sibi quondam ad pedes stratos ne sublevabat quidem, qui se nihil contra 
hujus voluntatem facere posse aiebat. Ad Att. 10. 4. 

° Lacryms meorum me ad mortem ire prohibuerunt. Ibid. 4, Plut. in Cic, 

* Nos, qui illam custodem urbis, omnibus ereptis nostris rebus ac perditis, violari 
ie oe ers non sumus, eamque ex nostra domo in ipsius patris domum detulimus, 
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conspicuous part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate remembrance of 
him in the people, by letting them see,.that his heart was still 
there, where he had deposited his gods. After this act, he 
withdrew himself in the night, escorted by a numerous guard 
of friends, who, after a day’s journey or two, left him, with 
Sen expressions of tenderness, to pursue his way towards 

icily; which he proposed for the place of his residence, and 
where, for his eminent services to the island, he assured himself 
of a kind reception and safe retreat. 


SECTION V. 


Tue wretched alternative to which Cicero was reduced, of 
losing either his country or his life, is sufficient to confute all 
the cavils of those, who, from a hint or two in his writings, 
obscurely thrown out, and not well understood, are so forward 
to charge him with the levity of temporizing, or selling himself 
for any bribe, which could feed his vanity: for nothing is more 
evident, than that he might not only have avoided this storm, 
but obtained whatever honours he pleased, by entering into 
the measures of the triumvirate, aad lending his authority to 
the support of their power; and that the only thing which 
provoked Cesar to bring this calamity upon him, was, to see 
all his offers slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected by 
him’, This he expressly declares to the senate, who were 
conscious of the truth of 1t; that Ceesar had tried all means to 
induce him to take part in the acts of his consulship: had 
offered him commissions and lieutenancies, of what kind and 
with what privileges he should desire; to make him even a 
fourth in the alliance of the three, and to hold him in the same 
rank of friendship with Pompey himself. <« All which I 
refused,” says he, “ not out of slight to Cesar, but constancy 
to my principles; and because I thought the acceptance of 
them unbecoming the character which I sustained; how wisely, 
I will not dispute; but am sure, that it was firmly and bravely ; 
when, instead of baffling the malice of my enemies, as I could 
easily have done, by that help, I chose to suffer any violence, 





1 Hoc sibi contraxiese videbatur Cicero, quod inter xx. viros dividendo agro Campano 
esse noluisset. Vell. Pat. 2.45. Ad Att. 9. 2. 
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rather than to desert your interest, and descend from my own 
rank*.” : 

_ Ceasar continued at .Rome, till he saw Cicero driven out of 
it: .put had no sooner laid down his consulship, than he began 
to be attacked and affronted himself, by two of the new pretors, 
L. Domitius and C. Memmius; who called in question the 
validity of his acts, and made several efforts, in the senate, to 
get them annulled by public authority. But the senate had 
no stomach to meddle with an affair so delicate; so that the 
whole ended in some fruitless debates and altercations; and 
Cesar, to prevent all attempts of that kind, in his absence, 
took care always, by force of bribes, to secure the leading 
magistrates to his interests; and so went off to his province of 
Gaul?. But as this unexpected opposition gave some little 
ruffle to the triumvirate, so it served them, as an additional 
excuse for their behaviour towards Cicero; alleging, that 
their own dangers were nearer to them than other people’s, 
and that they were obliged, for their own security, not to 
irritate so popular a tribune as Clodius’. 

As soon as it was known that Cicero was gone, Clodius 
filled the Forum with his band of slaves and incendiaries, and 
published a second law, to the Roman people, as he called 
them, though there was not one honest citizen, or man of 
credit among them‘. ‘The law, as we may gather from 
the ral passages of it, was conceived in the following 
terms : 

Whereas, M. 'T. Cicero has put Roman citizens to death, 
unheard and uncondemned; and for that end forged the 
authority and decree of the senate: may it please you to 
ordain, that he be interdicted from fire and water: that nobody 
presume to harbour or receive him, on pain of death; and that 
whoever shall move, speak, vote, or take any step towards 
recalling him, he shall be treated as a public enemy; unless 





1 Consul egit eas res, quarum me participem esse voluit—Me ille ut Quinqueviratum 
acciperem rogavit; me in tribus sibi conjunctissimis Consularibus esse volt: mihi 
legationem, quam vellem, quanto cum honore vellem, detulit. Que ego non ingrato 
animo, sed obstinatione quadam sententiz repudiavi, &c. De Prov. Cons, 17. 

2 Functus Consulatu, C. Memmio, L. Domitio Pretoribus, de superioris anni actis 
referentibus, cognitionem Senatui detulit; nec illo suscipiente, triduoque per irritas 
altercationes absumpto, in provinciam abiit—ad securitatem igitur posteri temporis in 
magno negotio habuit obligare semper annuos magistratus, et ¢ petitoribus non alios 
adjuvare, aut ad honorem pati perros, quam qui sibi recepissent propugnaturos absen- 
tiam suam.—Sueton. J. Cus. 23. 

5 Tili autem aliquo tum timore perterriti, quod acta illa, atque omnes res anni supe- 
rioris lubefactari a Pretoribus, infirmari a Senatu, atque principibus civitatis putabant, 
Tribunum popularem a se alienare nolebant, suaque sibi propiora pericula esse, quam 
mea, loquebantur. Pro Sext. 18. 

_4 Non denique enffragii latorem in ista tua proscriptione quenquam, nisi furem ac 
Bicarium reperire potuisti. Pro Dom. 18. 
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those should first be recalled to life, whom Cicero unlawfully 
put to death’. 

The law was drawn by Sext. Clodius, the kinsman and 
prime-minister of the tribune; though Vatinius also laid some 
claim to it, and was the only one, of senatorian rank, who 
openly approved it’. It was essentially null and invalid, both 
for the matter and the form: for, in the first place, it was not 

roperly a law, but what they called a privilege, or an act, to 
inflict penalties on a particular citizen bY name, without any 
previous trial; which was expressly prohibited by the most 
sacred and fundamental constitutions of the Republic®. Se- 
condly, the terms of it were so absurd, that they annulled 
themselves; for it enacted, not that Cicero may or should be, 
but that he be interdicted; which was impossible; since no 
fore on earth, says Cicero, can make a thing to be done, 

efore it be done‘. ‘Thirdly, the penal clause being grounded 
on a suggestion notoriously false, that Cicero had forged the 
decrees of the senate, it could not possibly stand, for want of a 
foundation’. Lastly, though it Sar | that nobody should 
harbour him, yet it had not ordered him to be expelled, or 
enjoined him to quit the city’. It was the custom, in all laws 
made by the tribes, to insert the name of the tribe which was 
first called to vote, and of the man who first voted in it for the 
law; that he might be transmitted down with the law itself, as 
the principal espouser and promoter of it’. ‘This honour was 
given to one Sedulius, a mean, obscure fellow, without any 
settled habitation, who yet, afterwards, declared, that he was 
not in Rome at the time, and knew nothing at all of the 
matter: which gave Cicero occasion to observe, when he was 
reproaching Clodius with this act, that Sedulius might easily 


1 Vid. Pro Dom. 18, 19,20. Post red. in Sen. 2, 10. 

2 Hance tibi legem S. Clodius scripsit—homini egentissimo ac facinorosissimo S, Clo- 
dio, socio tui sanguinis.—Hoc tu scriptore, hoc consiliario, hoc ministro—Rempub. 
perdidisti. Pro Dom. 2, 10,18. Tle unus ordinis nostri discessu meo—palam exsul- 
tavit —Pro Sext. 64. 

3 Vetant leges sacratm, vetant XIT. tabuli, legcs privatis hominibus irrogari. Id est 
enim Privilegium. Pro Dom. 17. 

4 Non tulit ut interdicatur sed ut interdictum sit——Sexte noster, bona venia, quoniam 
jam dialecticns es—quod factum non est, nt sit factum, ferri ad populum, aut verbis 
ullis sanciri, ant fo ie confirmari potest ? ibid. 18. Quid si iis verbis scripta est ista 
proscriptio, ut se ipsa dissolvat ? ibid. 19, 

N. B. The distinetion here intimated between interdicatur, and interdictum sit, de- 
serves the attention of all grammarians. They are commonly used indifferently, as terms 
wholly equivalent; yet, according to Cicero’s criticism, the one, we see, makes the sense 
absurd, Shae the other is just and proper. 

§ Est enim, quod M. Tullius falsum Senatus consultum retulerit, si igitur retulit fal- 
sum Senatus consultum, tum est rogatio: ai non retulit, nulla est. Pro Dom. 19. 

6 Tulisti de me ne reciperer, non ut exirem—pcena est, qui receperit; quam omnes 
neglexerunt; ejectio nulla est. Ibid. 20. _ . 

7 Tribus Sergia principium fuit: pro Tribu, Sextus L. F. Varro primus scivit. This 
was the form, as appears from fragments of the old laws, Vid. Frontin. de Aqued.— 
Fragment. Levis Thorie, apud Rei Agrar. Scriptores. Liv. 9. 38. 
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be the first voter, who, for the want of a lodging, used to lie 
all night in the Forum; but it was are t when he was 
driven to the necessity of forging a leader, he should not be 
able to find a more reputable one’. 

With this law ayainst Cicero, there was another published, 
at the same time, which, according to the stipulation already 
mentioned, was to be the pay and price for it; to grant to the 
two consuls the provinces above specified, with a provision of 
whatever troops and money they thought fit’. Both the laws 
passed without opposition ; and Clodius lost no time in putting 
the first of them in execution; but fell to work, immediately, 
in plundering, burning, and demolishing Cicero’s houses, both 
in the city and the country. The best part of his goods were 
divided between the two consuls; the marble columns of his 
palatine house were carried publicly to Piso’s father-in-law ; 
and the rich furniture of his Tusculan villa, to his neighbour 
Gabinius; who removed even the trees of his plantations into 
his own grounds’; and, to make the loss of his house in Rome 
irretrievable, Clodius consecrated the area, on which it stood, 
to the perpetual service of religion, and built a temple upon it 
to the goddess Liberty ‘. 

While Cicero’s house was in flames, the two consuls, with all 
their seditious crew around them, were publicly feasting and 
congratulating each other for their victory, and for having 
revenged the death of their old friends on the head of Cicero: 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabinius openly bragged, 
that he had always been the favourite of Catiline; and Piso, 
that he was cousin to Cethegus*®. Clodius, in the meanwhile, 
not content with exerting his vengeance only on Cicero’s 
houses, pursued his wife and children with the same fury; and 
made several attempts to get young Cicero, the son, into his 


' Sedulio principe, qui se illo die confirmat Rome non fuisse. Quod si non fuit, quid 
te audaciua, qui in ejus nomen incideris? Quid desperatius, qui ne ementiendo quidem 
potueris auctorem adumbrare meliorem? Sin autem is primus scivit, quod facile potuit, 
propter inopiam tecti in foro pernoctans. Pro Dom. 30. Quam Sedulius se negat 
scivisse. Ibid. 31. 

? Ut provincias acciperent, quas ipsi vellent: exercitum et pecuniam quantam vellent. 
Pro Sext. x. in Pison. 16. tito ipso dic—mihi Reique pub. pernicies, Gabinio et Pisoni 
provincia rogata est. Pro Sext. 34, 

3 Uno eodemque tempore domus mea diripiebatur, ardebat : bona ad vicinum con- 
ana a ee, de Tusculano ad item alterum vicinum consulem deferebantur. Post 

-in Sen. 7. 

Cum domus in Palatio, villa in Tusculano, altera ad alterum consulem transfercbatur, 
column» marmores ex sdibus meis, inspectante populo Romano, ad socerum consulis 
portabantur; in fundum autem vicini consulis non instrumentum, aut ornamenta ville, 
sed etiam arbores traneferebantur. Pro Dom. 24. 

‘ Cum suis dicat se manibus domum civis optimi evertisse, et eam iisdem mauibus 
consecrasse. Ibid. 40. 

& Domus ardebat in Palatio—Consules epulabantur, et in conjuratorum gratulatione 
versabantur; cum alter se Catiline delicias, alter Cethegi consobrinum fuisse diceret. 
Pro Dom. 24. in Pison. 11. Pro Sext. 24 
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hands, then about six years old, with an intent to kill him’: 
but the child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. Terentia 
had taken sanctuary in the temple of Vesta, but was dragged 
out of it forcibly, by his orders, to the public office, or tribunal, 
where he was sitting, to be examined, about the concealment 
of her husband’s effects: but, being a woman of a singular 
spirit and resolution, she bore all his insults with a masculine 
courage’. 

But while Clodius seemed to aim at nothing, in this affair, 
but the gratification of his revenge, he was carrying on a 
poe interest, at the same time, which he fad much at 

eart. ‘Che house, in which he himself lived, was contiguous 
to a part of Cicero’s ground; which, being now laid open, 
made that side of the Palatine hill the most airy and desirable 
situation in Rome: his intention, therefore, was, by the pur- 
chase of another house, which stood next to him, to make the 
whole area his own, with the benefit of the fine portico and 
temple annexed: so that he had no sooner demolished Cicero’s 
house, than he began to treat with the owner of the next 
Q. Seius Postumus, a Roman knight, who absolutely refused 
to sell it, and declared, that Clodius, of all men, should never 
have it, while he lived: Clodius threatened to obstruct his 
windows; but finding that neither his threats, nor offers availed 
any thing, he contrived to get the knight poisoned; and so 
bought the house, after his death, at the sale of his effects, by 
outbidding all who offered for it. His next step was to secure 
the remaining part of Cicero’s area, which was not included in 
the consecration, and was now also exposed, by his direction, 
to a public auction; but as it was not easy to find any citizen 
who would bid for it, and he did not care to buy it in his own 
name, he was forced to provide an obscure, needy fellow, called 
Scato, to purchase it for him, and, by that means, became 
master of the most spacious habitation in all the city®*. 





1 Vexabatur uxor mea: liberi ad necem querebantur. Pro Sext. 24. 

Quid vos uxor mea misera violarat? Quam vexavistis, raptavistis—quid mea filia P— 
i aie filius ?-Quid fecerat, quod eum toties per insidias interficero voluistis ?— 

ro Dom. 23. 

2 A te quidem omnia fieri fortissime, atque amantissime video: nec miror; nam ad 
me P. Valerius—scripsit id quod ego maximo cum fictu legi, quemadmodum a Veste 
ad tabulam Valeriam ducta esses. Ep. Fam. 14, 2, 

3 Ipse cum loci illius, cum edium cupiditate flagraret. Pro Dom. 41. 

Monumentum iste, nunquam aut religionem ullam excogitavit: habitare laxe et 
magnifice voluit: duasque et magnas et nobiles domos conjungere. Eodem puncto 
temporis quo meus discessus isti causam ceedis eripuit, a Q. Seio contendit, ut domum 
sibi venderet. Cum ille id negaret, primo se luminibus ejus esee obstructurum minabatur. 
Affirmabat Postumus, se vivo, domum suam istius nunquam futuram. Acutus adoles- 
cens ex istius sermone intellexit, quid fieri oporteret. Hominem veneno apertissime 
sustulit. Emit domum, licitatoribus defatigatis—in Palatio pulcherrimo prospectu por- 
ticum cum conclavibus pavimentatam trecentum pedum concupierat; amplissimum 
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- This desolation of Cicero’s fortunes at home, and the misery 

which he suffered abroad, in being deprived of every thing 
that was dear to him, soon made him repent of the resolution 
of his flight; which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of 
his counsellors, who, taking the advantage of his fears, and the 
perplexity which he was under, pushed him to an act both 
ruinous and inglorious. This he chiefly charges on Hor- 
tensius; and though he forbears to name him to Atticus, on 
account of the strict friendship between them, yet he accuses 
him very freely to his brother, Quintus, of coming every day 
insidiously to his house, and, with the greatest professions of 
zeal and affection, perpetually insinuating, to his hopes and 
fears, that, by giving way to the present rage, he could not 
fail of being recalled, with glory, in three days time’. Hor- 
tensius was particularly intimate, at this time, with Pompey ; 
and might, possibly, be ea hak to urge Cicero to this step, 
in order to save Pompey the disgrace of being forced to act 
against him with a high hand. But let that be as it will, it 
was Pompey’s conduct which shocked Cicero the most; not for 
its being contrary to his oaths, which the ambitious can easily 
dispense with, but to his interest, which they never neglect, 
but through weakness. The consideration of what was useful 
to Pompey, made him depend on his assistance?: he could 
have guarded against his treachery, but could not suspect him 
of the folly, of giving himself entirely up to Cesar, who was 
the principal mover and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, stung with 
the recollection of his own mistakes, and the perfidy of his 
friends, he frequently laments, that he had not tried the fate 
of arms, and resolved either to conquer bravely, or fall honour- 
ably : which he dwells so much upon, in his letters, as to seem 
persuaded, that it would have been his wisest course. But 
this is a problem not easy to be solved: it is certain, that his 
enemies were using all arts, to urge him to the resolution of 
retreating; as if they apprehended the consequences of his stay, 





eristylum, facile ut omnium domos ct laxitate et dignitate superarct : et homo religiosus, 
um #des meas emeret et venderet, tamen illis tantis tenebris, non ausus est suum nomen 
ymptioni ascribere. Posuit scilicet Scatonem illum. Pro Dom, 44. 

t in iis wdibus, quas tu Q. Seio Equite Romano—per te apertissime interfecto, tenes. 
Ye Harusp. respon. 14. 

1 Me summa simulatione amoris, summaque assiduitate quotidiana sceleratissime, 
asidiosissimeque tractavit, adjuncto etiam Arrio, quorum ego consiliis, promissis, pra- 
eptis destitutus, in hane calamitatem incidi. Ad Quint. Fr. 1. 3. 

Sape triduo summa cum gloria dicebar esse rediturus, Ibid. 4. 

2 Sed si quisquam fuisset, qui me Pompeii minus liberali responso perterritum, a 
urpissimo consilio revocaret. Ad Att. 3. 1b. 

Multa, que mentem exturbarent meam : subita defectio Pompeii. Ad Quin. Fr. 1. 4, 

Nullum est meum peccatum, nisi quod iis credidi, a quibus nefas putaram esse me 
peipi, aut ctiam quibus ne id expodire quidem arbitrabar. Ibid. 
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and that the real aim of the triumvirate was, not to destroy, 
but to humble him: yet, it is no less certain, that all resistance 
must have been in vain, if they had found it necessary to exert 
their strength against him; and that they had already pro- 
ceeded too far, to suffer him to remain in the city, in defiance 
of them; and if their power had been actually employed to 
drive him away, his return must have been the more desperate, 
and they the more interested to keep him out; so that it seems 
to have been his most prudent part, and the most agreeable to 
his character, to yield as he did, to the necessity of the times. 
But we have a full account of the motives of his retreat, in 
the speeches which he made after his return, both to the senate 
and the people, ‘“‘ When I saw the senate,” says he, “ deprived 
of its leaders; myself partly pushed, and partly betrayed by 
the magistrates, the slaves enrolled by name, under the colour 
of fraternities; the remains of Catiline’s forces brought again 
into the field, under their old chiefs; the knights terrified with 
proscriptions ; the corporate towns with military execution ; and 
all with death and destruction: I could still have defended 
myself by arms; and was advised to it by my brave friends, 
nor did I want that same courage, which you had all seen me 
exert on other occasions: but when I saw, at the same time, 
that, if I conquered my present enemy, there were many more 
behind, whom I had still to conquer; that, if I happened to be 
conquered, many honest men would fall both with me, and 
after me ; that there were people enough ready to revenge the 
tribune’s blood, while the punishment of mine would be Teft to 
the forms of a trial and to posterity ; 1 resolved not to employ 
force in defending my private safety, after 1 had defended that 
of the public without it; and was willing, that honest men 
should rather lament the ruin of my fortunes than make their 
own desperate, by adhering to me: and if, after all, I had 
fallen alone, that would have been dishonourable to myself; if 
amidst the slaughter of my citizens, fatal to the Republic ’.” 
In another speech: ° If in so good a cause,” says he, ‘ sup- 
‘ele with such zeal by the senate ; by the concurrence of all 
onest men; by the ready help of all Teal I had given way 
to the rage of a despicable tribune, or feared the levity of two 
contemptible consuls, I must own myself to have been a 
coward, without heart or head—but there were other things 
which moved me. That fury Clodius was perpetually pro- 
claiming in his harangues, that what he did against me, was 
done by the authority of Pompey, Crassus, and Czesar—that 
these three were his counsellors in the cabinet, his leaders in 





! Post red. in Sen. 13, 14. 
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the field; one of whom had an army already in Italy, and the 
other two could raise one whenever they pleased. What then? 
Was it my part to regard the vain brags of an enemy, falsely 
thrown out inst those eminent men? No; it was not his 
talking, but Gicie silence, which shocked me; and, though they 
had other reasons for holding their tongues, yet, tou one in m 
circumstances, their saying nothing was a declaration; their 
silence a confession: they ae cause, indeed, to be alarmed on 
their own account, lest their acts, of the year before, should be 
annulled by the preetors and the senate—many people, also, 
were instillin ‘ealousies of me into Pompey, and perpetually 
admonishing Amn to beware of me; and as for Cesar, whom 
some imagined to be angry with me, he was at the gates of the 
city with an army, the command of which he had given to 
Appius, my enemy’s brother. When I saw all this, which was 
open and manifest to every body; what could I do? When 

lodius declared, in a public speech, that I must either con- 
quer twice or perish: so that neither my victory, nor my fall, 
would have restored the peace of the Republic *.” 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cicero, proposed 
another law, not less violent and unjust, against leat: 
king of Cyprus; to deprive him of his kingdom, and reduce 
it to a Roman province, and confiscate the whole estate. 
This prince was brother to the king of Egypt, and reign- 
ing by the same right of hereditary succession; in full peace 
and amity with Rome; accused of no practices, nor sus- 
pected of any designs against the Republic; whose only 
crime was to be rich and covetous; so that the law was an un- 
paralleled act of injustice, and what Cicero, in a public speech, 
did not scruple to call a mere robbery”. But Clodius had an 
old grudge to the king, for refusing to ransom him, when he 
was taken by the pirates, and sending him only the contemp- 
tible sum of two talents*: “and what,” says Cicero, ‘ must 
other kings think of their security, to see their crowns and 
fortunes at the disposal of a tribune and six hundred merce- 
naries‘?” The law passed, however, without any opposition ; 
and to sanctify it, as it were, and give it the better face and 





1 Pro Sext. 16—18, 19. 

2 Qui cum lege nefaria Ptolemaum, Regem Cypri, fratrem Regis Alexandrini, eodem 
jure regnantem, causa incognita, publicasses, populumque Romanum scelere obligasses : 
cum in ejus regnum, bona, fortunas, Jatrocinium hujus imperii immisisses, cujus cum 
patre, avo, majoribus, societas nobis et amicitia fuisset. Pro Dom. 8. 

Rex amicus, nulla injuria commemorata, nullis repetitis rebus, cum bonis omnibus 
publicaretur, Pro Sext. 26. De quo nulla unquam suspiciodurior. Ibid. 27. 

® Dio, 88. p. 78. Appian. 1. 2, idl. 

4 Ex { cur casteri Reges stabilem esse fortunam suam arbitrentur, cum—videant, per 
ay hay nen et sexcentas operas se fortunis epoliari, et regno omni posse nudari ? 
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colour of justice, Cato was charged with the execution of it: 
which gave Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shame- 
ful a task upon the gravest manin Rome. It was a part, like- 
wise, of the same law, as well as of Cato’s commission, to 
restore certain exiles of Byzantium, whom their city had 
driven out, for crimes against the public peace’. The engag- 
ing Cato, in such dirty work, was a master-piece, and served 
oy purposes of great use to Clodius: first, to get rid of a 
troublesome adversary, for the remainder of his magistracy ; 
secondly, to fix a blot on Cato himself, and show, that the most 
rigid pretenders to virtue might be caught by a proper bait: 
thirdly, to stop his mouth, for the future, as he openly ag 
from clamouring against extraordinary commissions: fourthly, 
to oblige him, above all, to acknowledge the validity of his 
acts, by his submitting to bear a part in them’. The tribune 
had the satisfaction to see Cato taken in his trap; and re- 
ceived a congratulatory letter upon it from Czesar, addressed 
to him in the familiar style, of Caesar to Clodius; which he 
tread publicly to the Beanie as a proof of the singular intimacy 
between them®. King Ptolemy, in the meanwhile, as soon as 
he heard of the law, and of Cato’s approach towards Cyprus, 
pu an end to his life by poison; unable to bear the disgrace of 
osing, at once, both his crown and his wealth. Cato exe- 
cuted his commission with great fidelity: and returned, the 
year following, in a kind or etunah to Rome, with all the 
ing’s effects reduced into money, amounting to about a mil- 
lion and half sterling; which he delivered, with great pomp, 
into the public treasury ‘. 

This proceeding was severely condemned by Cicero; though 
he touches it in his public speeches with some tenderness, for 
the sake of Cato; whom he labours to clear from any share of 
the iniquity: “The commission,” oe he, ‘was contrived, 
not to adorn, but to banish Cato; not offered, but imposed upon 


1 Hujus pecunis deportande, et, si quis suum jus defenderet, bello gerendo Catonem 
prefecisti. Pro Dom. 8. 

At etiam eo negotio M. Catonis splendorem maculare voluerunt. Pro Sext. 28. 

Tu una lege tulisti, ut Cyprius Rex—cum bonis omnibus sub precone subjiceretur, 
on Byzantium reducerentur. Eidem, inquit, utraque de re negotium dedi. Pro 

om. 20. 

2 Sub honorificentissimo ministerii titulo M. Catonem a Rep. relegavit. [Vell. Pat. 
2.45.) Non illi ornandum M. Catonem, sed relegandum putaverunt: qui in concione 

alam dixerint, linguam se evellisse Catoni, que semper contra extraordinarias potestates 
ibera fuisset. Quod si ille oe Sess dubitatis quin ei vis esset allata, cum omnia 
acta illius anni per illum unum labefactari viderentur? Pro Sext. 28, 29. 

Gratulari tibi, quod idem in posterum M. Catonem, tribunatu tuo removisses. Pro 
Dom. 

3 Litteras in concione recitasti, quas tibia C. Cesare missas esse diceres, CASAR 
Putcuro. Cum etiam es argumentatus, amoris esse hoc signum, cum nominibus tan- 
tum uteretur. Ibid. 

4 Plut.—Cato. Flor. 3, 9. 
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him. Why did he then obey it; just as he had sworn to obey 
other laws, which he knew to be unjust, that he might not 
expose himself to the fury of his enemies, and, without doin 
any good, deprive the Republic of such a citizen. If he ha 
not submitted to the law, he could not have hindered it; the 
stain of it would still have stuck upon the Republic, and he 
himself suffered violence for rejecting it; since it would have 
been a precedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 
year: he considered, therefore, that since the scandal of it 
could not be avoided, he was the person best qualified to draw 
ood out of evil, and to serve his country well, though in a 

d cause?.” But howsoever this may colour, it cannot justify 
Cato’s conduct, who valued himself highly upon his Cyprian 
transactions; and, for the sake of that commission, was drawn 
in, as Clodius expected, to support the authority from which 
it flowed, and to maintain the fe lity of Clodius’s tribunate, 
in some warm debates even with Cicero himself’. 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, there was one, like- 
wise, to ve relief to the private members of corporate towns, 

inst the public injuries of their communities. The purpose 
of it was specious, but the real design, to screen a creature of 
his own, one Merula, of Anagnia, who had been punished, or 
driven from his city, for some notorious villanies, and who, in 
return for this service, erected a statue to his patron, on part 
of the area of Cicero’s house, and inscribed it to Clodius, the 
author of so excellent a law. But as Cicero told him, after- 
wards, in one of his speeches, the place itself where the statue 
stood, the scene of so memorable an injury, confuted both the 
excellency of the law and the inscription °. 

But it 1s time for us to look after Cicero in his flight; who 
left Rome about the end of March; for, on the eighth of 
April, we find him at Vibo, a town in the most southern part 
of Italy ; where he spent several days, with a friend named 
Sica: here he recsived the copy of the law made against him ; 
which, after some alteration and correction, fixed the limits of 
his exile to the distance of four hundred miles from Italy ‘. 
His thoughts had hitherto been wholly bent on Sicily ; but 
when he was arrived within sight of it, the pretor, C. Vir- 
gilius, sent him word, that he must not set his foot in it. This 





1 Pro Sext. 28. 29. 2 Plut.in Cato. Dio, 1. 39. 100. 

3 m de injuriis publicis tulisti, Anagnino nescio cui Merule per gratiam, qui tibi 
ob eam legem statuam tibi in meis adibus posuit; ut locus ipse in tue. tanta injuria legem 
et inscriptionem Statue refelleret. Que res Anagninis multo majori dolori fuit, quam 
que idem ille gladiator scelera Anagnim fecerat. Pro Dom. 30. 

_ 4 Allate est nobis rogatio de pernicie mea, in qua quod correctum est, audieramus esse 
ejusmodi, ut mihi ultra amoren millia liceret esse—atatim iter Brundisium versus 
contuli—no et Sica, apud quem eram, periret.—Ad Att. 3. 4. 
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was a cruel shock to him, and the first taste of the misery of 
disgrace ; that an old friend, who had been highly obliged to 
him ', of the same party and principles, should refuse him 
shelter in a calamity, which he had drawn upon himself by bis 
services to the Republic; speaking of it afterwards, when it 
was not his business to treat it severely, ‘ See,” says he, “the 
horror of these times; when all Sicily was coming out to meet 
me, the pretor, who had often felt the rage of the same tri- 
bune, and in the same cause, would not suffer me to come into 
the island. What shall I say ? That Virgilius, such a citizen, 
and such a man, had lost all benevolence, all remembrance of 
our common sufferings, all his piety, humanity, and faith 
towards me? No such rats he was afraid, how he should 
singly sustain the weight of that storm, which had over- 
powered our joint forces ?.” 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily obliged him to spe 
his route, and turn back again towards Brundisium, in order 
to pass into Greece: he left Vibo, therefore, that he might not 
expose his host Sica to any danger, for entertaining him ; ex- 
pecting to find no quiet, till he could remove himself beyond 
the bounds prescribed by the law. But in this he found himself 
mistaken ; for all the towns on his road received him with the 
most public marks of respect; inviting him to take up his 

uarters with them, and guarding him, as he passed through 
their territories, with all imaginable honour and safety to his 
person. He avoided, however, as much as possible, all public 
places ; and when he came to Brundisium, would not enter into 
the city, though it expressed the warmest zeal for his service, 
and offered to run all hazards in his defence *. 

In this interval, he was pressing Atticus in every letter, and 
in the most moving terms, to come to him; and, when he re- 
moved from Vibo, gave him daily intelligence of all his stages, 
that he might know still where to find him; taking it for granted, 
that he would not fail to follow him‘. But Atticus seems to 

' Plut, in Cic, 

? Siciliam petivi animo, que et ipsa erat mihi, sicut domus una, conjuncta ; et obtine- 
batur a Virgilio: quocum me uno vel maxime tum vetusta amicitia, tum mei fratris 
collegia, tum Respub. sociarat. Vide nunc caliginem temporum illorum. Cum ipea 
pene insula mihi sese obviam ferre vellet, pretor ille ejusdem tribuni pleb. concionibus 
propter eandem Reipub. causam sepe vexatus, nihil amplius dico, nisi me in Siciliam 
venire noluit, &c. Pro Cn. Planc. 40. 

3 Cum omnia illa Municipia, que sunt a Vibone Brundisinm, in fide mea essent, iter 
mihi tutum, multis minitantibus, magno cum suo metu prestiterunt, Brundisium veni, 
vel potius ad meenia accessi. Urbem unam mihi amicissimam declinavi, que se vel po- 
tius execindi, quam e suo complexu ut criperer facile pateretur. Ibid. 41. 

4 Sed te oro, ut ad me Vibonem statim venias.—Si id non feceris mirabor, sed confido 
te esse facturum. Ad Att. 3.1. - 

Nunc, ut ad te antea scripsi, si ad nos veneris, consilium totius rei capiernus. Ibid. 2. 

Iter Brundisium versus contuli—nunc tu propera, ut nos conscquare, si modo recipie- 


“mur. Adhuc invitamur benigne. Ibid. 3. 
Nihil mihi optatius cadere posse, quam ut tu me quam primum consequare. Ibid. 4. 


Q 
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have given him no answer on this head, nor to have had any 
thoughts of stirring from Rome: he was persuaded, perhaps, 
that his company chraad could be of no other use to him, than 
to give some little relief to his present chagrin; whereas his 
continuance in the city might be of the greatest; not only in 
relieving, but removing his calamity, and procuring his restora~ 
tion: or, we may imagine, what his character seems to suggest, 
that though he had a greater love for Cicero, than for any 
man, yet it was always with an exception, of not involvin 
himself in the distress of his friend, or disturbing the tranquil- 
lity of his life, by taking any share of another’s misery ; and 
that he was following ony the dictates of his temper and prin- 
ciples, in sparing himself a trouble, which would have made 
him suffer more than his philosophy could easily bear. But, 
whatever was the cause, it gave a fresh mortification to Cicero; 
who, in a letter upon it, says, “I made no doubt but that I 
should see you at Tarentum or Brundisium: it would have 
been convenient for many reasons, and, above all, for my 
design of spending some time with you in Epirus, and regu- 
lating all my measures by your advice: but since it has not 
happened, as I wished, I shall add this also to the great num- 
ber of my other afflictions’.” He was now lodged in the villa 
of M. Lenius Flaccus, not far from the walls of Brundisium, 
where he arrived on the 17th of April, and on the last of the 
same month embarked for Dyrrhachium. In his account of 
himself to his wife, ‘I spent thirteen days,” says he, “ with 
Flaccus, who, for my sake, slighted the risk of his fortunes 
and life : nor was deterred by the penalty of the law from per- 
forming, towards me, all the rights of friendship and hospita- 
lity; I wish that it may ever be in my power to make him a 
proper return; am sure that I shall always think myself obliged 
to do it ’.” 

During his stay with Flaccus, he was in no small perplexity 
about the choice of a convenient place for his residence abroad : 
Atticus offered him his house in Epirus; which was a castle of 
some strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat. But 
since Atticus could not attend him thither, in person, he 





1 Non fuerat mihi dubium, quin te Tarenti aut Brundisii visurus essem: idque ad 
multa pertinuit ; in eis, et ut in Epiro consisteremus, et de reliquis rebus tuo consilio ute- 
remur. Quoniam id non contigit, erit hoc quoque in magno numero nostrorum malo- 
trum. Ad Att. 3.6. 

® In hortos M. Lenii Flacci me contuli: cui cum omnis metus, publicatio bonorum, 
exilium, mors proponeretur, hec perpeti, si acciderent, maluit, quam custodiam mei 

itis dimittere. Pro Plane. 41. 

_ Nos Brundisii apud M. Lenium Flaccum dies XIII. fuimus, virum optimum : qui pe- 
riculum fortunarum et capitis sui pre mea salute neglexit: neque legis improbissimm 
pena deductus est, quo minus hospitii et amicitiz jus, officiumque prestaret. Huic uti- 
aam gratiam aliquando referre possimus ; habebimus quidem semper. Ep. Fam. 14, 4. 
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dropped all thoughts of that, and was inclined to go to 
Athens: till he was informed, that it would be dangerous for 
him to travel into that part of Greece; where all those, who 
had been banished for Catiline’s conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided; who would have had some comfort, 
in their exile, to revenge themselves on the author of their 
misery, if they could have caught him’. | 

Plutarch tells us, that, in sailing out of Brundisium, the 
wind, which was fair, changed of a sudden, and drove him 
back again; and when he passed over to Dyrrhachium, in the 
second attempt, that there happened an earthquake, and a 
great storm immediately after his landing; from which, the 
soothsayers foretold, that his stay abroad would not be long. 
But it is strange, that a writer, so fond of prodigies, which 
nobody else takes notice of, should omit the story of Cicero’s 
dream, which was more to his purpose, and is related by 
Cicero himself; that, in one of the stages of his flight, bein 
lodged in the villa of a friend, after he had lain restless an 
wakeful a great part of the night, he fell into a sound sleep, 
near break of day, and when he awaked, about eight in the 
morning, told his dream to those round him: that, as he seemed 
to be wandering, disconsolate, in a lonely place, C. Marius, 
with his fasces wreathed with laurel, accosted him, and de- 
manded, why he was so melancholy; and when he answered, 
that he was driven out of his country, by violence, Marius 
took him by the hand, and bidding him be of courage, ordered 
the next lictor to conduct him into his monument; telling him, 
that there he should find safety: upon this, the company pre- 
sently cried out, that he would have a quick ane glorious 
return’, All which was exactly fulfilled; for his restoration 
was decreed in a certain temple, built by Marius, and, for that 
reason, called Marius’s monument; where the senate happened 
to be assembled on that occasion’. 

This dream was much talked of in the family, and Cicero 
himself, in that season of his dejection, seemed to be pleased 
with it; and on the first news, of the decree’s passing in 
Marius’s monument, declared that nothing ould. be more 
divine: yet, in disputing afterwards on the nature of dreams, 
he asserts them all to be vain and fantastical, and nothing else 





1 Quod me rogas et hortaris, ut apud te in Epiro sim; voluntas tua mihi valde grata 
est.—Sed itineris causa ut diverterem, primum est devium; deinde ab Autronio et 
cxteris quatridui; deinde sine te. Nam castellum munitum habitanti mihi prodesset, 
transeunti non est necessarium. Quod si auderem, Athenas peterem : sane ita cadeba 
ut vellem. Nunc et nostri hostes ibi sunt, et tenon habemus. Ad Att. 3. 7, 

2 De Divin. 1.28. Val. Max. 1. 7. 

Valerius Maximus calls this monument of Marius, the temple of Jupiter; but it. 
appears, from Cicero's account, to have been the temple of Honour and Virtue. 
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but the imperfect traces, and confused impressions, which our 
waking thoughts leave upon the mind; that, in his flight, 
therefore, as it was natural for him to think much upon his 
countryman Marius, who had suffered the same calamity, so 
that was the cause of his dreaming of him; and that no old 
woman could be so silly, as to give any credit to dreams, if, 
in the infinite number and variety of them, they did not some- 
times happen to hit right’. 

When Pe came to Dyrrhachium, he found confirmed, what 
he had heard before in Italy, that Achaia, and the neighbour- 
ing parts of Greece, were possessed by those rebels, who had 
been driven from Rome on Catiline’s account. This deter- 
mined him to go into Macedonia, before they could be informed 
of his arrival, where his friend, Cn. Plancius was then queestor ; 
who no sooner heard of his landing, than he came to find him 
at Dyrrhachium; where out of regard to his present circum- 
stances, and the privacy which he affected, dismissing his 
officers, and laying aside all the pomp of magistracy, he con- 
ducted him, with the observance of a private companion, to 
his head- quarters at Thessalonica, about the 21st of May. 
L. Appuleius was the pretor, or chief governor of the pro- 
vince: but though he was an honest man, and Cicero’s friend, 
yet he durst not venture to grant him his protection, or shew 

im any public civility, but contented himself with conniving 
only at what his questor Plancius did’. 
hile Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received two ex- 
presses from his brother Quintus, who was now coming home 
from Asia, to inform him of his intended route, and to settle 
the place of their meeting: Quintus’s design was, to pass from 
Ephesus to Athens, and thence, by land, through Macedonia; 
and to have an interview with his brother, at Thessalonica: 
but the news which he met with at Athens, obliged him to 
hasten his journey towards Rome, where the faction were pre- 
paring to receive him with an impeachment, for the mal-admi- 
nistration of his province: nor had Cicero, at last, resolution 





' Maximeque reliquie earum rerum moventur in animis, et agitantur, de quibus vigi- 
lantes aut cogitavimus aut egimus. Ut mihi temporibus illis multum in animo Marius 
versabatur, recordanti, quam ille gravem suum casum magno animo, quay cons 
tulisset. Hanc credo causam de illo somniandi fuisse. De Divin, 2.67. "# x9 





2 
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' Bey: 





An tu censes ullam anum tam dcliram futuram fuisse, & somniis crederet, nisiiste 


casu nonnunquam forte temere concurrorent ? De Divin. 68. 

? Quo cum venissem cognovi, id quod audieram, refertam esse Greciam sceleratissi- 
morum hominum ac nefariorum.—Qui antequam de meo adventu audire potuissent, 
in Macedoniam ad Planciumque perrexi—nam simulac me Dyrrhachium attigisse 
audivit, statim ad me lictoribus dimissis, insignibus abjectis, veste mutata profectus 
eat.— Thessalonicam me in Questoriumque perduxit. Pro Planc. 41. Post red. in 

m. 14. 

Hic ego nunc de Prestore Macedonia nihil dicam amplius, nisi eum et civem optimum 
semper et mihi amicum fuisse, sed eadem timuisse, quee ceteros. Pro Planc. ibid. 
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enough to see him; being unable to bear the tenderness of 
such a meeting, and much more, the misery of parting; and 
he was apprehensive, #besides, that if they once met, they 
should not be able to part at all, whilst Quintus’s presence 
at home was necessary to their common interests: so that, 
to avoid one affliction, he was forced, he says, to endure 
another most cfuel one, that of: shunning the embraces of a 
brother '. 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of his brother’s 
lieutenants, paid him a visit, on his return towards Italy, and 
acquainted him with what he had learnt in passing through 
Greece, that the banished conspirators, who resided there, were 
actually forming a plot to seize and murder him; for which 
reason he advised him to go into Asia; where the zeal and 
affection of the province would afford him the safest retreat, 
both on his own and his brother’s account”. Cicero was dis- 
posed to follow this advice, and leave Macedonia; for the 
Preetor Appuleius, though a friend, gave him no encourage- 
ment to stay; and the consul Piso, his enemy, was coming to 
the command of it the next winter: but all his friends at Rome 
dissuaded his removal to any place more distant from them ; 
and Plancius treated him so affectionately, and contrived to 
make all things so easy to him, that he dropped the thoughts 
of changing his quarters. Plancius was in hopes that Cicero 
would be recalled with the expiration of his questorship, and 
that he should have the honour of returning with him to 
Rome, to reap the fruit of his fidelity, not only from Cicero’s 
gratitude, but the favour of the senate and the people’. The 
only inconvenience that Cicero found, in his present situation, 
was the number of soldiers and concourse of people, who fre- 
oa the place, on account of business with the questor: 
or he was so shocked and dejected by his misfortune, that, 
though the cities of Greece were offering their services and 


! Quintus Frater cum ex Asia venisset ante Kalend. Mai. et Athenas venisse Idib. 
valde fuit ei properandum, ne quid absens acciperet calamitatis, siquis forte fuisset, 
qui contentus nostris malis non esset. Itaque eum malui properare Romam, quam 
ad me venire: et simul, dicam enim quod verum est,—animum inducere non potui, ut 
aut illum amantissimum mei, mollissimo animo tanto in merore aspicerem—atque 
etiam illud timebam, quod profecto accidisset, ne a me digredi non posset.—Hujus 
acerbitatis eventum altera acerbitate non videndi fratris vitavi, Ad Att. 3.9. Ad 
Quint. Fra. 1, 3. 

2 Cum ad me L. Tubero, meus necessarius, qui Fratri meo legatus fuisset, decedens 
ex Asia venisset, easque insidias, quas mihi paratas ab exulibus conjuratis audierat, 
animo amicissimo detulisset, In Asiam me ire, propter ejus provincie mecum et cum 
fratre meo necessitudinem, Pro Planc. 41. 

3 Plancius, homo officiosissimus, me cupit esse secum et adhuc retinet—sperat posse 
fieri, ut mecum in Italiam decedat. Ep. Fam. 14. 1. 

Longius, quum ita vobis placet, non discedam. Ibid. 2. 

Me adhuc Plancius liberalitate sua retinet—spes homini est injecta, non eadem, que 
mihi, posse nos una decedere : quam rem sibi magno honori sperat fore. Ad Att, 3. od 
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compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable honours’ 
yet he refused to see all company, and was so shy of the public, 
that’ he could hardly endure the light’. + 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of his exile, 
he did not behave himself with that firmness, which might 
reasonably be expected from one, who had borne so glorious 
a part in the Republic; conscious of his integrity, and Toone 
in the cause of his country: for his letters are generally fille 
with such Jamentable a legal of grief and despair, that his 
best friends, and even his wife was forced to admonish him, 
sometimes, to rouse his courage*, and remember his former 
character. Atticus was constantly pe him in mind of it; 
and sent him word of a report, that was brought to Rome, by 
one of Crassus’s freed-men, that his affliction had disordered 
his senses: to which he answered; that his mind was still 
sound, and wished only, that it had been always so, when he 
‘peer his confidence on those, who perfidiously abused it to 

ig ruin‘. 

But these remonstrances did not please him; he thought 
them unkind and unseasonable, as he intimates in several of 
his letters, where he expresses himself very movingly on this 
subject. ‘‘ As to your chiding me,” says he, “so often and 
so severely, for being too much dejected ; what misery is there, 
I pray you, so grievous, which I do not feel in my present | 
calamity? Did any man ever fall from such a height of dig- 
nity, in so good a cause, with the advantage of such talents, 
experience, interest; such support of all honest men? Is it 
possible for me to forget what I was? Or not to feel what I 
am? From what honour, what glory, I am driven? From 
what children? What fortunes? hat a brother? Whom, 
though I love, and have ever loved better than myself, yet 
(that you may perceive, what a new sort of affliction I suffer) 
I refused to see; that I might neither augment my own grief, 
by the sight of his, nor offer myself to him thus ruined, 
whom he had left so flourishing: I omit many other things 
intolerable to me: for I am hindered by my tears: tell me, 
then, whether I am still to be reproached for grieving ? or for 
suffering myself, rather, to be deprived of what I ought never 
to have parted with, but with my life: which I might easily 





1 Plut. in Cie. 

2 Odi enim celebritatem, fugio homines, lucem aspicere vix possum. Ad Att. 3. 7. 

3 Tu quod me hortaris, ut animo sim magno, &c. Ep. Fam. 14. 4. 

4 Nam quod acribis te audire, me etiam mentis errore ex dolore affici: mihi vero 
mens in est; atque utinam tam in periculo fuisset, cum ego, iis, quibus salutem 
a: carissimam esse arbitrabar, inimicissimis, crudelissimisque usus sum. Ad Att. 

Accepi quatuor epistolas a te missas; unam, qua me objurgas, ut sim firmior; alteram, 
qua Crassi libertum ais tibi de mea sollicitudine macicque narrasse. Ibid. 15. 
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have prevented, if some perfidious friends had not urged me 
to my ruin, within my own -walls’,” &c. In another letter; 
‘¢ Continue,” says he, »** to assist me as you do, with your 
endeavours, your advice, and your interest; but spare yourself 
the pains of comforting, and much more of chiding me: for 
when you do this I cannot help charging it to your want of 
leve and concern for me; whom I imagine to be so afflicted 
with my misfortune, as to be inconsolable even yourself ’.” 

He was now, indeed, attacked in his weakest part; the only 
place in which he was vulnerable: to have been as great in 
affliction, as he was in prosperity, would have been a perfec- 
tion not given to man: yet, this very weakness flowed from a 
source, which rendered hi the more amiable in all the other 
parts of life; and the same tenderness of disposition, which 
made him love his friends, his children, his country, more pas- 
sionately than other men, made him feel the loss of them more 
sensibly: ‘I have twice,” says he, ‘saved the ee 
once, with glory ; a second time, with misery: for I will never 
deny myself to be a man; or brag of bearing the loss of a 
brother, children, wife, country, without sorrow. For what 
thanks had been due to me for quitting what I did not value*.” 
In another speech; “I own my grief to have been extremely 

eat; nor do I pretend to that wisdom, which those expected 
rom me, who gave out, that I was too much broken by m 
affliction: for such a hardness of mind, as of body, which does 
not fee] pain, is a stupidity rather than a virtue. I am not 
one of those to whom all things are indifferent; but love my- 
self and my friends, as our common humanity requires; and 
he who, for the public good, parts with what he holds the 
dearest, gives the highest proof of Jove to his country *.” 

There was another consideration, which added no small sting 
to his affliction: to reflect, as he often does, not only on what 
he had lost, but how he had lost it, by his own fault; in 
suffering himself to be imposed upon and deluded by false and 





! Ibid. 10. 

2 Tu me, ut facis, opera, consilio, gratia juva: consolari jam desine: objurgare vero 
poli: quod cum facis, ego tuum amorem et dolorem desidero: quem ita affectum mea 
serumna esse arbitror, ut te ipsum nemo consolari possit. Ibid. 

3 Unus bis Rempub. servavi, semel gloria, iterum wrumna mea. Neque enim in hoc 
me hominem esse inficiabor unquam: ut me optimo fratre, carissimis liberis, fidelissima 
conjuge, vestro conspectu, patria, hoc honoris gradu sine dolore caruisse glorier. Quod 
si fecissem, quod a me beneficium haberetis, cum pro vobis ea, que mihi essent vilia, 
reliquissem. Pro Sext. 22. 

4 Accepi magnum atque incredibilem dolorem: non nego: neque istam mihi ascisco 
sapientiam, quam nonnulli in me requirebant, qui me animo nimis fracto et afflicto esse 
loquebantur—eamque animi duritiem, sicut corporis, quod cum uritur non sentit, stupo- 
rem potius, quam virtutem putarem—non tam sapiens quam ii, qui nihil curant, sed tam 
amans tucrum ac tui, quam communis humanitas postulat—qui autem ea relinquit 
Reipub. causa, a quibus summo cun: dolore divellitur, ei patria cara est. Pro Dom. 

} 
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envious friends. This he frequently touches upon in a strain, 
which ‘shews, that it galled him very severely: “ Though m 
grief,” says he, “is incredible, yet I am not disturbed so muc 
by the misery of what I feel, as the recollection of my fault. 
sWherefore, when you hear, how much I am afflicted, imagine 
that I am suffering the punishment of my folly, not of the 
event, for having trusted too much to one, whom I did not take 
to be a rascal’.” It must needs be cruelly mortifying to one 
of his temper, nicely tender of his reputation, and passionately 
fond of glory, to impute his calamity to his ewn blunders, and 
fancy himself the dupe of men not so wise as himself: yet, 
after all, it may reasonably be questioned, whether his inquie- 
tude of this sort, was not owing rather to the jealous and 
querulous nature of affliction itself, than to any real foundation 
of truth: for Atticus would never allow his suspicions to be 
just, not even against Hortensius, where they seemed to lie 
the heaviest’. ‘This is the substance of what Cicero himself 
says, to excuse the excess of his grief; and the only excuse, 
indeed, which can be made for him; that he did not pretend 
to be a stoic, nor aspire to the character of a hero: yet we see 
some writers, labouring to defend him, even against himself; 
and endeavouring to persuade us, that all this air of dejection 
and despair was wholly feigned and assumed, for the sake of 
moving compassion, and engaging his friends to exert them- 
selves the more warmly, in soliciting his restoration ; lest his 
affliction should destroy him, before a could effect it*. 
When he had been gone a little more than two months, 
his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a motion, in the senate, 
to recal him, and repeal the law of Clodius; to which the 
whole house readily agreed with eight of the tribunes, till one 
of the other two, (Zlius Ligus, interposed his negative: they 
proceeded however to a resolution, that no other business 
should be transacted, till the consuls had actually prepared a 
new law for that purpose‘. About the same time, Quintus 










1 Etsi incredibili calamitate afflictus sum, tamen non tam est ex miseria, quam ex 
culpwx nostree recordatione—quare cum me afflictum et confectum luctu audies, existi- 
mato me stultitis mes penam ferre gravius, quam eventi; quod ei crediderim, quem 
nefarium esse non putarim. Ad Att. 3. 8. vid. g 14,15, 19, §c. 

2 Nam quod purgas eos, quos ego mihi scripsi invidisse, et in eis Catonem: ego vero 
tantum illum puto a scelere isto abfuisse, ut maxime doleam plus apud me simulationem 
aliorum, quam istius fidem valuisse. Czteri, quos purgas, debent mihi purgati esse, tibi 
sunt. Ibid, 15. : e 

3 Absens potius se dolere simulavit, ut suos, quod diximus, magis commoveret: et 
presens item se doluisse simulavit, ut vir prudentissimus, scene, quod aiunt, serviret. 
Corrad. Quest. p. 291. 

4 Decrevit senatus frequens de meo reditu Kal. Jun. dissentiente nullo, referente L. 
Ninnio—intercessit Ligus iste nescio qui, additamentum inimicorum meorum, Omnia 
senatus rejiciebat, nisi de me primum consules retulissent. Pro Sext. 31. 

Non multo post discessum meum me universi revocavistis referente L. Ninnio. Post 


1d. in Sen. 2. 
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Cicero, who left Asia on the first of May, arrived at Rome, 
and was received with great demonstrations of respect, by 
persons of all ranks, who flocked out to meet him’. Cicero 
suffered an additional anxiety on his account, lest the Clodian 
cabal, by means of the impeachment, which they threatened, 
should be able to expel him too: especially, since Clodius’s 
brother, Appius, was the preetor, whose lot it was to sit on 
those trials’. But Clodius was now losing ground apace ; 
being grown so insolent, on his late success, that even his 
friends could net bear him any longer: for having banished 
Cicero, and sent Cato out of his way, he began to hace him- 
self a match for Pompey: by whose help, or connivance at 
least, he had acquired all his power ; and, in open defiance of 
him, seized by stratagem, into his hands, the son of king 
Tigranes, whom Pompey had brought with him from the east, 
ae kept a prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavius the 
Preetor ; sad. instead of delivering him up, when Pompey 
demanded him, undertook, for a large sum of money, to give 
him his liberty, and send him home. This, however, did not 
pass without a sharp engagement between him and Flavius, 
who marched out of Rome, with a body of men, well armed, 
to recover Tigranes by force: but Clodius proved too strong 
for him, and killed a great part of his company, and among 
them Papirius, a Roman knight of Pompey’s intimate acquain- 
tance, while Flavius also, himself, had some difficulty to escape 
with life *. 

This affront roused Pompey to think of recalling Cicero ; 
as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, as to retrieve his 
credit, and ingratiate himself with the senate and people: he 
dropped some hints of his inclination to Cicero’s friends, and 
particularly to Atticus, who presently gave him part of the 

reeable news: upon which Cicero, though he had no opinion 
of Pompey’s sincerity, was encouraged to write to him; and 
sent a copy of his letter to Atticus, telling him, at the same 
time, that if Pompey could digest the affront which he had re- 





' Huic ad urbem venienti tota obviam civitas cum lacrymis, gemituque processerat. 
Pro Sext. 31. 

2 Mihi etiam unum de malis in metu est, fratris miseri negotium. Ad Att. 3, 8, 

De Quinto Fratre nuntii nobis tristes—sane sum in meo infinito merore sollicitus, et 
eo magis, quod Appii questio est. Ibid. 17. 

3 Me expulso, Catone amandato, in eum ipsum se convertit, quo auctore, quo adju- 
tore, in concionibus ea, que gerebat, omnia, queque gesserat, se fecisse ct facere diccbat. 
Cn. Pompeium—diutius furori suo veniam daturum non arbitrabatur. Qui ex ejus cus- 
todia per insidias regis amici filium, hostem captivum surripuisset ; ct ea injuria virum 
fortissimum lacessisset. Speravit iisdem se copiis cum illo posse confligere, quibuscum 
ego noluissem bonorum periculo dimicare. Pro Dom. 25. 7 

Ad quartum ab urbe lapidem pugna facta est: in qua multi ex utraque parte cecide- 
runt; plures tamen ex Flavii, inter quos M. Papirius, Eques Romanus, ublicanus, fami- 
liaris Pompcio. Flavius sine comite Romam vix perfugit. Ascon. in Milon. 14, 
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ceived, in the case of Tigranes, he should despair of his being 
moved. by any thing’. Wars, likewise, who had a particular 
intimacy with Pompey, desired Atticus to let Cicero know, 
that Pompey would certainly enter into his cause, as soon as 
he heard from Cesar, which he expected to do every day. 
- This intelligence, from so good an author, raised Cicero’s 
hopes, till, finding no effects of it for a considerable time, he 
began to apprehend, that there either was nothing at all in it, 
or that Ceesar’s answer was averse, and had put an end to it’. 
The fact, however, shews, what an extraordinary deference 
Pompey pa to Cesar, that he would not take a step in this 
affair, at Rome, without sending first to Gaul, to consult him 
about it. 

The city was alarmed, at the same time, by the rumour of 
a second plot against Pompey’s life, said to be contrived by 
Clodius, one of whose slaves was seized at the door of the 
senate, with a dagger, which his master had given him, as he 
confessed, to stab Pompey: which, being accompanied with 
many daring attacks on Pompeys person, by Clodius’s mob, 
made him resolve to retire from the senate and the Forum, till 
Clodius was out of his tribunate, and shut himself up in his 
own house, whither he was still pursued, and actually besieged 
by one of Clodius’s freedmen, Damio. An outrage so audacious 
could not be overlooked by the magistrates, who came out, 
with all their forces, to seize or drive away Damio; upon which 
a general engagement ensued, where Gabinius, as Cicero says, 
was forced to a his league with Clodius, and fight for 
Pompey ; at first faintly and unwillingly, but, at last, heartily ; 
while Piso, more religious, stood firm to his contract, and 
fought on Clodius’s nie till his fasces were broken, and he, 
himself, wounded, and forced to run away °. 





' Sermonem tuum et Pompeii cognovi ex tuis literis. Motum in Repub. non tan- 
tum impendere video, quantum tu aut vides, aut ad me consolandum affers, Tigrane 
enim neglecto sublata sunt omnia—literarum exemplum, quas ad Pompeium scripsi, misi 
tibi. Ad Att. 3, 8. 

Pompeium etiam simulatorem puto. Ad Quint. Fr, 1. 3. 

Ex literis tuis plenus sum expectatione de Pompeio, quidnam de nobis velit, aut os- 
tendat. Si tibi stultus esse videor, qui sperem, facio tuo jussu. Ad Att. 3. 14. 

? Expectationem nobis non parvam attuleras, cum scripseras Varronem tibi pro ami- 
citia confirmasse, causam nostram Pompeium certe suscepturum; et simul a Cesare 
litere, quas expectaret, remisse essent, auctorem etiam daturum. Utrum id nihil fuit, 
an adversates sunt Cesaris litere? Ibid. 18. 

3 Cum hac non possent diutius tk sustinere, initur consilium de interitu Cn. Pom- 
peli: quo patefacto, ferroque deprehenso, ille inclusus domi tamdiu fuit, quamdiu inimi- 
cus meusin tribunatu. Pro Sext. 32, 

Deprehensus denique cum ferro ad senatum is, quem ad Cn. Pompeium interimendum 
collocatum fuisse constabat. In Pison. 12. 

Cum tamen—Gabinius collegit ipse se vix: et contra suum Clodium, primum simu- 
late; deinde non libenter; ad extremum tamen pro Cn. Pompeio vere, vehementerque 
pugnavit. Tu tamen homo religiosus et sanctus, fedus frangere noluistimitaque in illo 
tumultu fracti fasces, ictus ipse, quotidie tela, lapides, fuge. Ibid. 
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Whether any design was really formed against Pompey’s 
life, or the story was contrived to serve his present views, it 
seems probable, at least, that his fears were feigned, and the 
danger too contemptible, to give him any just apprehension ; 
but the shutting himself up, at home, made an impression upon 
the vulgar, and furnished a better pretence for turning so 
quick upon Clodius, and quelling that insolence which he him- 
self had raised; for this was the constant tenor of his politics, 
to give a free course to the public disorders, for the sake of 
displaying his own importance to more advantage ; that, when 
the storm was at the height, he might appear at last, in the 
scene, like a deity of the theatre, and reduce all again to order; 
expecting still, that the people, tired and harassed by these 
perpetual tumults, would be forced to create him dictator, for 
settling the quiet of the on 

The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, and Q. Me- 
tellus Nepos: the first was Cicero’s warm friend, the second 
his old enemy; the same, who put that affront upon him in 
laying down his consulship: his promotion, therefore, was a 
gro discouragement to Cicero, who took it for granted, that 

e would employ all his power to obstruct his return; and re- 
flected, as he tells us, that, though it wasa great thing to drive 
him out, yet, as there were many who hated, and more who 
envied him, it would not be difficult to keep him out'. But 
Metellus, perceiving which way Pompey’s inclination, and 
Cesar’s also, was turning, found reason to change his mind, or, 
at least, to dissemble it: and promised, not only to give his 
consent, but his assistance, to Cicero’s restoration. is col- 
league, Lentulus, in the meanwhile, was no sooner elected, 
than he revived the late motion of Ninnius, and proposed a 
vote to recal Cicero; and when Clodius interrupted him, and 
recited that part of his law, which made it criminal to move 
any thing about it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
mere proscription and act of violence’, This alarmed Clodius, 
and obliged ia to exert all his arts, to support the validity of 
the law: he threatened ruin and destruction to all who should 
dare to oppose it; and, to imprint the greater terror, fixed upon 
the doors of the senate-house, that clause which prohibited all 
men to speak or act in any manner for Cicero’s return, on pain 
of being treated as enemies. ‘This gave a further disquiet to 
Cicero, lest it should dishearten his active friends, and furnish 
an excuse to the indolent, for doing nothing: he insinuates, 





1 Inimici sunt multi, invidi pene omnes. Ejicere nos magnum fuit, excludere facile 
est. Ep. Fam. 14.3 

2 Cum a tribuno pleb. vetaretur, cum preclarum caput recitaretur, ne quis ad vos 
ibid amass illam, ut ante dixi, proscriptionem, non legem putavit. Post red. in 
men. 4. 
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herefere; to Atticus, what might be said to obviate it; that all 
such clauses were only bugbears, without any real force; or 
étherwise, no law could ever be abrogated; and whatever effect 
this. was intended to have, that it must needs fall, of course, 
with the law itself’. : 

In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of every thing 
that could hurt, and catching at every thing that could spas 
him, another little incident happened, which gave him a fres 
cause of uneasiness: for some of his enemies had published an 
invective oration, drawn up by him, for the entertainment only 
of his intimate friends, against some eminent senator, not 
named, but generally supposed to be Curio, the father, who 
was now disposed and engaged to serve him: he was surprised 
and concerned, that the oration was made public; and his in- 
structions upon it, to Atticus, are somewhat curious, and show 
how much he was struck with the apprehension of losing so 
powerful a friend. ‘ You have stunned me,” says he, “ with 
the news of the oration’s being published: heal the wound, as 
you promise, if you possibly can: I wrote it long ago in anger, 
after he had first written against me; but had suppressed it so 
carefully, that I never dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can 
imagine how it slipped out: but since, as fortune would have it, 
I never had a word with him in person, and it is written more 
negligently than my other orations usually are, I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not to be mine: 
pray take care of this, if you see any hopes for me; if not, there 
is the less reason to trouble myself about it *.” 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were his brother 
Quintus, his wife ‘Terentia, his son-in-law Piso, Atticus, and 
Sextius. But the brother and the wife, being both of them 
naturally peevish, seem to have given him some additional 
disquiet, by their mutual complaints against each other, which 
obliged him to admonish them, gently, in his letters, that since 
their friends were so few, they ought to live more amicably 
among themselves *. 

Terentia, however, bore a very considerable part of the 










1 Tute scripsisti, quoddam caput legis Clodium in Curie poste fixisse, ne referri, neve 
dici liceret, Ad Att. 3. 15, | . 

Sed vides nunquam esse observatas sanctiones earum legum, que abrogarentur. Nam 
si id esset, nulla fere abrogari eae :—sed cum lex abrogatur, illud ipsum abrogatur, quo 
non eam abrogari oporteat. Ibid. 23. 

2 Percussisti autem me de oratione prolata; cui vulneri, ut scribis, medere, si quid 
potes. Scripsi equidem olim iratus, quod ille prior scripserat; sed ita compresseram, ut 
hunquam manaturam putarem. Quo modo exciderit nescio. Sed quia nunquam accidit, 
ut cum eo verbo uno concertarem ; et quia scripta mihi videtur negligentius, quam ce- 
tere, puto posse probari non esse meam. Id, si putas me posse sanari, cures velim : sin 

€ perii, minus laboro. Ibid. 12. 

3 De Quinto fratre nihil ego te accusavi, sed vos, cum presertim tam pauci estis, volui 

esse quam conjunctissimos. Ep. Fam. 14, 1. 
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whole affair; and, instead of being daunted by the depression 
of the family, and the ruin of their fortunes, seems to have 
been animated rather the more to withstand the violences of 
their enemies, and procure her husband’s restoration. But 
one of Cicero’s letters to her, in these unhappy circumstances, 
will give the clearest view of her character, and the spirit with 
which she acted. : | 


*°CICERO TO TERENTIA. 


‘¢Do not imagine that I write longer letters to any one 
than to you, unless it be when I receive a long one from some- 
body else, which I find myself obliged to answer. For I have 
nothing either to write, nor, in my present situation, employ 
mayaelt on any thing that is more troublesome to me; and when 
it is to you and our dear Tulliola, I cannot write without a 
flood of tears. For I see you the most wretched of women, 
whom I wished always to see the happiest, and ought to have 
made so; as I should have done, if I had not been so great a 
coward. I am extremely sensible of Piso’s services to us; 
have exhorted him, as well as I could, and thanked him as I 
ought. Your hopes, I perceive, are in the new tribunes ; that 
will be effectual, if Pompey concur with them: but I am 
afraid still of Crassus. You do every thing for me, I see, 
with the utmost courage and affection: nor do I wonder at it; 
but lament our unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be 
relieved by your suffering still greater: for our good friend, P. 
Valerius, wrote me word, what I could not read without burst- 
ing into tears, how you were dragged from the temple of Vesta 
to the Valerian bank. Alas, my light, my darling, to whom 
all the world used to sue for help! that you, my dear Terentia, 
should be thus insulted; thus oppressed with grief and distress ! 
and that I should be the cause of it; I, who have preserved so 
many others, that we ourselves should be undone! As to what 
you write about the house, that is, about the area; I shall then 
take myself to be restored, when that shall be restored to us. 
But those things are not in our power. What affects me more 
nearly is, that when so great an expense is necessary, it should 
all lie upon you, who are so miserably stripped and plundered. 
already. If we live to see an end of these troubles, we shall. 
repair all the rest. But if the same fortune must ever depress 
us, will you throw away the poor remains that are left for your 
subsistence? For God’s sake, my dear life, let others supply 
the money who are able, if they are willing: and if you love 
me, do nothing that can hurt your health, which is already so 
pete for you are perpetually in my thoughts, both day 
and night. I see that you decline no sort of trouble; but am 


ae 
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afraid how you will sustain it. Yet the whole affair depends 
on you. Pay the first regard, therefore, to your health, that 
we may attain the end of all your wishes and your labours, I 
know not whom to write to, except to those who write to me, 
or of whom you send me some good account. I will not re- 
move to a greater distance, since you are against it; but would 
have you write to me as often as possible, especially if you 
have any hopes that are well-grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 
adieu.—The 5th of October, from Thessalonica.” 

Terentia had a particular estate of her own, not obnoxious 
to Cledius’s law, which she was now offering to sale, for a 
supply of their present necessities: this is what Cicero refers 
to, where he intreats her not to throw away the small remains 
of her fortunes; which he presses still more warmly in another 
letter, putting her in mind, that if their friends did not fail in 
their duty, she could not want money; and if they did, that 
her own would do but little towards making them easy: he 
implores her, therefore, not to ruin the boy, who, if there was 
any thing left to keep him from want, would with a moderate 
share of virtue and good fortune, easily recover the rest’. The 
son-in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful in 

erforming all good offices, both to his banished father and the 
amily; and resigned the questorship of Pontus and Bithynia, 
on purpose to serve them the more effectually by his presence 
in Rome: Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of his 
kindness and generosity: ‘ Piso’s humanity, virtue, and love 
for us all is so great,” says he, “that nothing can exceed it: 
the gods grant that it may one day be a pleasure; 1 am sure 
it will always be an honour to him’.” 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberally with money: he 
had already furnished Cicero, for the exigencies of his flight, 
with above 2,000/., and, upon succeeding to the great estate 
of his uncle Cecilius, whose name he now made him 
a fresh offer of his purse*: yet his conduct did not wholly 





1 Tantum scribo, si erunt in officio amici, pecunia non deerit, si non erunt, tu efficere 
tua pecunia non poteris. Per fortunas miseras nostras, vide ne puerum perditum per- 
damus: cui si aliquid erit, ne a mediocri virtute opus est, et mediocri fortuna, ut 
cetera consequatur. Ep. Fam. 14. 3 

2 Qui Pontum et Bithyniam Questor pro mea salute neglexit.—Post red. in Sen. 15. 

Pisonis humanitas, virtus, amor in nos omnes tantus est ut nihil supra esse possit. 
Utinam ea res ei voluptati sit, glorie quidem video fore. Ep. Fam. 14.1. 

s ea ey o patria fugienti H. 8S. ducenta et quinquaginta millia donavit. Corn. 
. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in tanta hereditate ab omni occupatione expedisti, valde mihi gratum est. 
Quod facultates tuas ad meam salutem polliceris, ut omnibus rebus a te preter czeteros 
juver, id quantum sit presidium video—Ad Att. 3. 20 

This Cecilius, Atticus’s uncle, was a famous churl and usurer, sometimes men- 
tioned in Cicero's letters, who adopted Atticus, by his will, and left him three-fourths 
of his estate, which amounted to above 80,000/. sterling. He had raised this great 
fortune, by the favour chiefly of Lucullus, whom he flattered to the last, with a pro- 
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satisfy Cicero, who thought him too cold and remiss in his 
service: and fancied, that it flowed from some secret resent- 
ment, for having never received from him, in his flourishing 
condition, any Yenetictal roofs of his friendship: in order 
therefore to rouse his zeal, he took occasion to promise him, 
in one of his letters, that, whatever reason he had to complain 
on that score, it should all be made up to him, if he lived to 
return: ‘If fortune,” says he, “ever restore me to my country, 
it shall be my special care, that you, above all my friends, 
have cause to rejoice at it: and though, hitherto, I confess you 
have reaped but little benefit from my kindness, I will manage 
so, for the future, that, whenever I am restored, you shall find 

ourself as dear to me, as my brother and my children: if I 
ae been wanting, therefore, in my duty to you, or rather, 
since I have been wanting, pray pardon me; for J have been 
much more wanting to myself’.” But Atticus begged of him 
to lay aside all such fancies, and assured him, that there was 
not the least ground for them; and that he had never been 
disgusted by any thing, which he had either done, or neglected 
to Ao, for him; entreating him to be perfectly easy on that 
head, and to depend always on his best services, without givin 
himself the trouble, even of reminding him’. Yet, after all, 
the suspicion itself, as it comes from one who knew Atticus so 

erfectly, seems to leave some little blot upon his character: 
bat whatever cause there might be for it, it is certain, that 
Cicero, at least, was as ant as his word, and by the care 
which he took, after his return, to celebrate Atticus’s name in 
all his writings, has left the most illustrious testimony to 
posterity of his sincere esteem and affection for him. 

Sextius was one of the tribunes elect: and, being entirely 
devoted to Cicero, took the trouble of a journey into Gaul, to 
solicit Czesar’s consent to his restoration; which, though he 
obtained, as well by his own intercession, as by Pompey’s 


mise of making him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate to Atticus, who had been 
very observant of his humour: for which fraud, added to hia notorious avarice and 
extortion, the mob seized his dead body, and dragged it infamously about the streets. 
Val. Max. 7.8. Cicero, congratulating Atticus upon his adoption, addresses his letter 
to Q. Cecilius, Q. F. Pomponianus, Atticus. For, in assuming the name of the adopter, 
it was usual to add also their own family name, though changed in its termination, from 
Pomponius to ig deem to preserve the memory of their real extraction: to which 
some added, also, the surname, as Ciccro does in the present case. Ad Att. 3. 20. 

1 Ego, si me aliquando vestri et patriz compotem fortuna fecerit, certe efficiam, ut 
maxime letere unus ex omnibus amicis; meaque officia ac studia, que parum antea 
luxerunt (fatendum est enim) sic exequar, ut me sque tibi ac fratri et liberis nostris 
restitutum putes. §i quid in te peccavi, ac potius quoniam peccavi, ignosce: in me enim 
ipsum peccavi vehementius. Ibid. 15. 

2 Quod me vetas quicquam suspicari accidisse ad animum tuum, quod secus a me 
erga te commissum, aut pretermissum videretur, geram tibi morem et liberabor iata 
cura. Tibi tamen eo plus debeo, quo tua in me humanitas fuerit excelsior, quam in te 
mea. [bid. 20. : 
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letters, yet it seems to have been with certain limitations, not 
agreeable to Cicero; for, on Sextius’s return to Rome when 
he drew up the copy of a law, which he intended to propose, 
upon his entrance into office; conformable, as we may imagine, 
to the conditions stipulated with Czsar; Cicero greatly dis- 
liked it; as being too general, and without the mention even 
of his name, nor providing sufficiently either for his dignity, 
or the restitution of his estate; so that he desires Atticus to 
take care to get it amended by Sextius’. 

The old tribunes in the meanwhile, eight of whom were 
Cicero’s friends, resolved to make one effort more, to obtain a 
law in his favour, which they jointly offered to the people, on 
the twenty-eighth of October: but Cicero was much more dis- 
pleased with this, than with Sextius’s: it consisted of three 
articles; the first of which restored him only to his former 
rank, but not to his estate; the second was only matter of 
form, to indemnify the proposers of it: the third enacted, that 
if there was any thing in it, which was prohibited to be pro- 
mulgated by any former law, particularly by that of Clodius, 
or which involved the author of such promulgation in any fine 
or penalty, that, in such case, it should have no effect. Cicero 
was surprised, that his friends could be induced to propose such 
an act, which seemed to be against him, and to confirm that 
clause of the Clodian law, which made it penal to move any 
thing for him: whereas, no clauses of that kind had ever been 
regarded, or thought to have any special force, but fell of 
course, when the laws themselves were repealed: he observes, 
that it was an ugly precedent for the succeeding tribunes, if 
they should happen to have any scruples; and that Clodius 
had already taken the advantage of it, when, in a speech to 
the people, on the third of November, he declared, that this 
act of the tribunes was a proper lesson to their successors, to 
let them see how far their power extended. He desires 
Atticus, therefore, to find out, who was the contriver of it, and 
how Ninnius and the rest came to be so much overseen, as not 
to be aware of the consequences of it’. 

The most probable solution of it is, that these tribunes hoped 
to carry their point with less difficulty, by paying this deference 








1 Hoc interim tempore, P. Sextius designatus iter ad C. Casarem pro mea salute 
suscepit. Quid egerit, quantum profecerit, nihil ad causam. Pro Sext. B3, 
atio Sextii ue dignitatis satis habet nec cautionis. Nam et nominatim ferre 

oportet, et de bonis diligentius scribi: et id animadvertas velim. Ad Att. 3.20. 

® Quo major est suspicio maliti alicujus, cum id, quod ‘ad ipsos nihil pertinebat, erat 
autem contra me, scripserunt. Ut novi tribuni pleb., si essent timidiores, multo magis 
sibi eo capite utendum putarent. Neque id a Clodio pretermissum est, dixit enim in 
concione ad diem III. Non. Novemb. hoc capite designatis tribunis pleb. prescriptum 
oa ue liceret, Ut Ninnium et cwteros fugerit investiges velim, et quis attulerit, &c. 
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to Clodius’s law, the validity of which was acknowledged by 
Cato, and several others of the principal citizens’; and the 
were induced to make this push for it, before they quitted their 
office, from a persuasion, that if Cicero was once restored, on 
any terms, or with what restrictions soever, the rest would 
follow of course; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it every thing else that was wanted: 
Cicero seems to have been sensible of it himself on second 
thoughts, as he intimates, in the conclusion of his letter. “I 
should be sorry,” says he, ‘*to have the new tribunes insert 
such a clause in their law; yet, let them insert what they 
please, if. it will but pass and call me home, I shall be content 
with it.” But the only project of a law which he approved, 
was drawn by his cousin, C. Visellius Aculeo, an eminent 
lawyer of that age, for another of the new tribunes, ‘T’. I’adius, 
who had been his questor, when he was consul: he advised his 
friends, therefore, if there was any prospect of success, to push 
forward that law, which entirely pleased him’. 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the troops, which Piso 
had provided for his government of Macedonia, began to arrive 
in great numbers at Thessalonica‘: this greatly alarmed him, 
and made him resolve to quit the place without delay: and, as 
it was not advisable to move farther from Italy, he ventured to 
come still nearer, and turned back again to Dyrrhachium : for 
though this was within the distance forbidden to him by law, 
yet he had no reason to apprehend any danger, in a town par- 
ticularly devoted to him, and which had always been under his 
special patronage and protection. He came thither on the 
twenty-fifth of November, and gave notice of his removal to 
his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, begun at 
Thessalonica and finished at Dyrrhachium*: which shews the 
great haste, which he thought necessary, in making this sudden 
change of his quarters. Here he received another piece ot 
news, which displeased him; that, with the consent and assist- 
ance of his managers at Rome, the provinces of the consuls 
elect had been furnished with money and troops by a decree of 





* Video enim quosdam clarissimos viros, aliquot locis judicasse, te cum plebe jure 
agere potuisse. Pro Dom. 16. 

3 Id caput sane nolim novos tribunos pleb. ferre: sed perferant modo quidlibet : uno 
capite quo revocahor, modo res conficiatur, ero contentus. Ad Att. 3, 23. 

Sed si est aliquid in spe, vide legem, quam T. Fadio scripsit Visellius: ea mihi 

perplacet. Ibid. 

4 Me adhuc Plancius retinet. Sed jam cum adventare milites dicerentur, faciendum 
nobis erit, ut ab eo discedamus. Ibid. 22. 

5 Dyrrhachium veni quod et libera civitas est, et in me officiosa. Ep. Fam. 14. 1. 

Nam ego eo nomine sum Dyrrhachii, ut quam celerrime quid agatur, audiam, et sum 
tuto. Civitas enim hec semper a me defensa est. Ibid. 3. : 

Quod mei studiosos habeo Dyrrhachinos, ad eos perrexi, cum illa superiora Thessa- 
lonice scripsissem. Ad Att, 3,22. Ep. Fam. 14.1. 
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the senate: but, in what manner it affected him, and what 
reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be explained by his own 
letter upon it to Atticus. 

‘When you first sent me word,” says he, “that the consular 
provinces had been settled and provided for by your consent; 
though I was afraid, lest it might be attended with some ill 
consequence, ye I hoped that you had some special reason 
for it, which 1 could not penetrate; but, having since been 
informed, both by friends and letters, that your conduct is 
universally condemned, I am extremely disturbed at it; be- 
cause the little hopes, that were left, seem now to be destroyed : 
for should the new tribunes quarrel with us upon it, what 
farther hopes can there be? and they have reason to do so; 
since they were not consulted in it, though they had under- 
taken my cause, and have lost by our concession all that 
influence, which they would otherwise have had over it; 
especially, when they declare that it was for my sake only, 
that they desired the power of furnishing out the consuls; not 
with design to hinder them, but to secure them to my interest ; 
whereas, if the consuls have a mind to be perverse, they ma 
now be so, without any risk; yet, let them be never so we 
disposed, can do nothing without the consent of the tribunes. 
As to what you say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the 
consuls would have carried their point with the people; that 
could never have been done, against the will of the tribunes: 
I am afraid, therefore, that we have lost by it the affection of 
the tribunes; or, if that still remains, have lost, at least, our 
hold on the consuls. ‘There is another inconvenience still, not 
less considerable; for that important declaration, as it was 
represented to me, that the senate would enter into nothing 
till my affair was settled, is now at an end; and in a case not 
only unnecessary, but new and unprecedented: for I do not 
believe, that the provinces of the consuls had ever before been 
provided for, until their entrance into office: but having now 
broken through that resolution, which they had taken in my 
cause, they are at liberty to proceed to any other business, as 
they please. It is not, however, to be wondered at, that my 
friends, who were applied to, should consent to it; for it was 
hard for any one, to declare openly against a motion, so bene- 
ficial to the two consuls; it was hard, I say, to refuse any 
thing to Lentulus, who has always been my true friend; or to 
Metellus, who has given up his resentments wth so. much 
humanity; yet I am ad Greaonaae that we havevalienated the 
tribunes, and cannot hold the consuls: write me word, | desire 
you, what turn this has taken, and how the whole affair stands, 
and write with your usual frankness; for I love to know the 
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truth, though it should happen to be disagreeable.—The tenth 
of December'*.” 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or rather indeed 
before he received it, having occasion to visit his estate in 
Epirus, took his way thither, through Dyrrhachium, on pur- 
pose to see Cicero, and explain to him, in person, the motives 
of their conduct. Their interview was but short; and, after 
they parted, Cicero, upon some new intelligence, which gave 
him fresh uneasiness, sent another letter after him into Epirus, 
to call him back again: “ After you left me,” says he, “I 
received letters from Rome, from which I perceive, that I must 
end my days in this calamity; and, to speak the truth (which 
you will take in good part) if there had been any hopes of my 
return, you, who love me so well, would never have left the 
city at such a conjuncture: but I say no more, lest I be 
thought either ungrateful, or desirous to involve my friends too 
in my ruin; one thing I beg, that you would not fail, as you 
have given your word, to come to me, wherever I shall happen 
to be, before the first of January ’.” 

While he was thus perplexing himself with perpetual fears 
and suspicions, his cause was proceeding very prosperously at 
Rome, and seemed to be in such a train, that it could not be 
obstructed much longer: for the new magistrates, who were 
coming on with the new year, were all, except the praetor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends; while his enemy Clodius 
was soon to resign his office, on which the greatest Nard of his 
power depended; Clodius himself was sensible of the daily 
decay of his credit, through the superior influence of Pompey ; 
who had drawn Cesar away from him, and forced even Ga- 
binius to desert him: so that, out of rage and despair, and the 
desire of revenging himself on these new and more powerful 
enemies, he would willingly have dropped the pursuit of 
Cicero; or consented even to recal him, if he could have per- 
suaded Cicero’s friends and the senate to join their forces with 
him against the triumvirate. For this aa he produced Bibu- 
lus, and the other augurs, in an assembly of the people, and 
demanded of them, whether it was not unlawful to transact any 

ublic business, when any of them were taking the auspices ? 

o which they all answered in the affirmative. Then he asked 
Bibulus, whether he was not actually observing the heavens, 
as oft as any of Cesar’s laws were proposed to the people? To 
which he answered in the affirmative: but being produced a 
second time, by the praetor Appius, he added, that he took the 
auspices also, in the same manner, at the time when Clodius’s 


1 Ad Att.3.24. 2 Ibid, 25, 
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act of adoption was confirmed by the people: but Clodius, 
while he gratified his present revenge, little regarded how much 
it turned against himself; but insisted, that all Czesar’s acts 
ought to be annulled by the senate, as being contrary to the 
auspices; and, on that condition, declared publicly, that he 
himself would bring back Cicero, the guardian of the city, on 
his own shoulders’. 

In the same fit of revenge, he fell upon the consul Gabinius, 
and, in an assembly of the people, which he called for that 
pues with his head veiled, and a little altar and fire before 
im, consecrated his whole estate. ‘This had been sometimes 
done against traitorous citizens; and, when legally performed, 
had the effect of a confiscation, by making the place and 
effects ever after sacred and public: but, in the present case, 
it was considered only as an act of madness: and the tribune 
Ninnius, in ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius’s estate in the 
same form and manner, that whatever efficacy was ascribed to 
the one, the other might justly challenge the same’. 

- But the expected hour was now come, which put an end to 
his detestable tribunate: it had been uniform and of a piece 
from the first to the last; the most infamous and corrupt that 
Rome had ever seen: there was scarce an office bestowed at 
home, or any favour granted to a prince, state, or city abroad, 
but what he openly sold to the best bidder: the poets, says 
Cicero, could not feign a Charybdis, so voracious as his rapine: 
he conferred the title of king on those who had it not, and took 
it away from those who had®; and sold the rich priesthoods of 
Asia, as the ‘Turks are said to sell the Grecian bishoprics, 
without regarding whether they were full or vacant; of which 
Cicero gives us a remarkable instance. There was a celebrated 
temple of Cybele, at Pessinus in Phrygia, where that goddess 
was worshipped with singular devotion, not only by all Asia, 
but Europe too; and where the Roman generals themselves 
often used to pay their vows, and make their offerings. Her 
priest was in quiet possession, without any rival pretender, or 
any complaint against him; yet Clodius, by a law of the 





1 Tu tuo precipitante jam et debilitato tribunatu, auspiciorum patronus subito extitisti. 
Tu M. Bibulum in concione, tu Augures produxisti, Fe interrogante Augures respon- 
derunt, cum de celo servatum sit, cum populo agi non posse—tua denique omnis actio 
pesterioribus mensibus fuit, omnia, que C. Cesar egisset, que contra auspicia essent acta, 
per senatum rescindi oportere. Quod si fieret, dicebas, te tuis humeris me, custodem 
urbis, in urbem relaturum. Pro Dom. I[5. 

* Tu, tu, inquam, capite velato, concione advocata, foculo posito bona tui Gabinii 
consecrasti in~—quid ? exemplo tuo bona tua nonne L. Ninnius—consecravit? quod si, 
quia ad te pertinet, ratum esse negas oportere; ea jura constituisti in preclaro tribunatu 
tuo, quibus in te conversis, recusares, alios everteres.—Pro Dom. 47, 48. 

5 Reges, qui erant, vendidit; qui non erant, appellavit—quam denique tam immanem 
Charybdim poéte fingendo exprimere potuerunt,.que tantos exhaurire gurgites posset, 
quantas iste preedas—exsorbuit? De Harusp. resp. oh 
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people, granted this priesthood to one Brogitarus, a petty 
sovereign in those parts, to whom he had before given the title 
of king: “and I shall think him a king indeed,” says Cicero, 
‘‘if ever he be able to pay the parehade money:” but the 
spoils of the temple were destined to that use, and would soon 
have been applied to it, if Deiotarus, king of Galatia, a prince 
of noble character, and a true friend to Rome, had not de- 
feated the impious bargain, by taking the temple into his 
protection, and maintaining the lawful priest against the in- 
truder: not suffering Brogitarus, though his son-in-law, to 
pollute or touch any thing belonging to it*. 

All the ten new tribunes had solemnly promised to serve 
Cicero; yet Clodius found means to corrupt two of them, 
S. Antilius Serranus, and Numerius Quinctius Gracchus; by 
whose aa he was enabled still to make head against Cicero’s 
party, and retard his restoration some time longer: but Piso 
and Gabinius, perceiving the scene to be opening apace in his 
favour, and his return to be unavoidable, thought it time to 
get out of his me and retire to their several yovernments, to 
enjoy the reward of their perfidy: so that they both left 
Bome, with the expiration of their year, and Piso set out for 
Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 


| A. Urb. 696. Cic. 50. Coss.—P. Cornel. Lentul. Spinther. Q.Cacil. Metel. Nepos. 


On the first of January, the new consul, Lentulus, after the 
ceremony of his inauguration, and his first duty paid, as usual, 
to religion, entered directly into Cicero’s affair, and moved the 
senate for his restoration’; while his colleague, Metellus, de- 
clared, with much seeming candour, that though Cicero and 
he had been enemies, on account of their different senti- 
ments in politics, yet he would give up his resentments to the 
authority of the fathers, and the interests of the Republic’. 


® Qui accepta pecunia Pessinuntem ipsum, scdem domiciliumque Matris Deoruin 
vastaris, et Brogitaro, Gallograco, impuro homini ac nefario—totum illum locum 
fanumque vendideris. Sacerdotem ab ipsis aris, pulvinaribusqne detraxeris—Que 
Reges omnes, qui Asiam Europamque tenucrunt, semper summa religione colucrunt. 
—Qux Majores nostri tam sancta duxcrunt, ut—nostri imperatores maximis ct peri- 
culosissimis bellis huic Dew vota facerent, eaque in ipso Pessmunte ad iam ipsam 
principem aram et in illo loco Fanoque persolverent.—Putabo regem, si habuerit unde 
tibi solvat.—Nam cum multa regia sunt in Deijotaro, tum illa maxime, quod tibi num- 
mum nullum dedit.—Quod Pessinuntem per scelus a te violatum, et sacerdote, sacrisque 
spoliatum recuperavit.—Quod cwremonias ab omni vetustate acceptas a Brogitaro pollui 
non sinit, mavultque generum suum munere tuo, quam illud Fanum antiquitate reli- 
gionis carere.—De Harusp. resp. 13. Pro Sext. 26. 

2 Kalendis Januariis.—P. Lentulus Consul—simul ac de solemni religione retulit, 
nihil humanarum rerum sibi prius, quam de me agendum judicavit. Post red. ad 
Quir. 5. 

3 Que ctiam college ejus moderatio de me? Qui cum inimicitias sibi mecum ex 
Reipub. disscnsione susceptas esse dixissct, cas se Patribus conscriptis dixit et temporibus 
Reipub. permissurum,—Pro Sext. 32. 
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Upon which L. Cotta, a person of consular and censorian rank, 
being asked his opinion the first, said, that nothing had been 
done against Cicero, agreeably to right or law, or the custom 
of their ancestors; that no citizen could be driven out of the 
city without a trial; and that the people could not condemn, 
nor even try a man capitally, but in an assembly of their 
centuries: that the whole was the effect of violence, turbulent 
times, and an oppressed Republic: that, in so strange a revo- 
lution and confusion of all things, Cicero had only stepped 
aside, to provide for his future tranquillity, by declining the 
impending storm; and, since he had freed the Republic from 
no less danger by his absence, than he had done before by his 
presence, that he ought not only to be restored, but to be 
adorned with new honours: that what his mad enemy had 
published against him, was drawn so absurdly, both in words 
and sentiments, that, if it had been enacted in proper form, it 
could never obtain the force of a law: that, since Cicero, there- 
fore, was expelled by no law, he could not want a law to 
restore him, but ought to be recalled by a vote of the senate. 
Pompey, who spoke next, having highly applauded what Cotta 
said, added, that, for the sake of Cicero’s future quiet, and to 
prevent all farther trouble from the same quarter, it was his 
opinion, that the people should have a share in conferring that 
grace, and their consent be joined also to the authority of the 
senate. After many others had spoken, likewise, with great 
warmth, in the defence and praise of Cicero, they all came, 
unanimously, into Pompey’s opinion, and were proceeding to 
make a decree upon it, when Serranus, the tribune, rose up 
and put a stop to it; not flatly interposing his negative, for he 
had not the assurance to do that, against such a spirit and 
unanimity of the senate, but desiring, only, a night’s time to 
consider of it. ‘This unexpected interruption incensed the 
whole assembly ; some reproached, others entreated him; and 
his father-in-law, Oppius, threw himself at his feet, to move 
him to desist: but all that they could get from him, was a 
promise to give way to the decree the next morning; upon 
which they broke up. But the tribune, says Cicero, employed 
the night, not as people fancied he would, in giving back the 
money, which he had taken, but in making a better bargain, 
and deubling his price; for the next morning, being grown 
more naniy he absolutely prohibited the senate from proceed- 
ing to any act’. ‘lhis conduct of Serranus surprised Cicero’s 





* Tum princeps rogatus sententiam L, Cotta dixit. Nihil de me actum esse jure, nihil 
more majorum, nihil legibus, &c. Quare me, qui nulla lege abessem, non restitui lege 
sed senatus auctoritate oportere. 

Post eum rogatus sententiam Cn. Pompeius, approbata laudataque Cotte sententia, 
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friends, being not only perfidious and contrary to his engage- 
ments, but highly ungrateful to Cicero; who in his sonaulekip 
had been his special encourager and benefactor’. © 

The senate, however, though hindered at present from 
passing their decree, were too well united, and too sles 2 
supported, to be baffled much longer by the artifices of a 
faction: they resolved, therefore, without farther delay, to 
propound a law to the people for Cicero’s restoration; and the 
twenty-second of the month was appointed for the promulya- 
tion of it. When the day came, Fabricius, one of Cicero’s 
tribunes, marched ont with a strong guard, before it was light, 
to get possession of the rostra: but Clodius was too early for 
him; and, having seized all the posts and avenues of the 
Forum, was prepared to give him a warm reception: he had 
purchased some gladiators, for the shows of his edileship, to 
which he was now pretending: and borrowed another band of 
his brother Appius; and with these well armed, at the head 
of his slaves and dependents, he attacked Fabricius, killed 
several of his followers, wounded many more, and drove him 

uite out of the place: and, happening to fall in at the same 
ne with Cispius, another tribune, who was coming to the aid 
of his colleague, he repulsed him also with a great slaughter. 
The gladiators, heated with this taste of blood, opened their 
way on. all sides with their swords, in quest of Quintus Cicero; 
whom they met with at last, and would certainly have mur- 
dered, if, by the advantage of the confusion and darkness, he 
had not hid himself under the bodies of his slaves and freed- 
men, who were killed around him; where he lay concealed, till 
the fray was over. The tribune, Sextius, was treated still more 
roughly; for, being particularly pursued and marked ont for 
destruction, he was so desperately wounded, as to be left for 
dead upon the spot; and escaped death, only by feigning it: 
but while he lay in that condition, supposed to be killed, 
Clodius reflecting that the murder of a tribune, whose person 
was sacred, would raise such a storm as might occasion his ruin, 
took a sudden resolution to kill one of his own tribunes, in order 
to charge it upon his adversaries, and so balance the account, 
by making both sides equally obnoxious: the victim doomed 





dixit, sese otii mei causa, ut omni populari concertatione defungerer, censere; ut ad 
senatus auctoritatem populi quoque Romani beneficium adjungeretur. Cum omnes cer- 
tatim, aliusque alio gravius de mea salute dixisset, fieretque sine ulla varietate discessio : 
surrexit Atiline: nec ausus est, cum esset emptus, intercedere; noctem sibi ad deliberan- 
dum postulavit. Clamor senatus, querela, preces, socer ad pedes abjectus, Ile, se 
affirmare postero die moram nullam esse facturum. Creditum est: discessum est: illi 
interea deliberatori merccs, interposita nocte, duplicata est. Pro Sext. 84, 

Deliberatio non in reddenda, quemadmodum nonnulli arbitrabantur, sed, ut-patefac- 
tum est, in augenda mercede consumta est. Post red. ad Quir. 6. 

1 Is tribunus pleb. quem ego maximis beneficiis queestorem consul ornaveram. Ibid. 
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to this sacrifice was Numerius Quinctius, an obscure fellow, 
raised to this dignity by the caprice of the multitude, who, to 
make himself the more popular, had assumed the surname of 
Gracchus; “but the crafty clown,” says Cicero, having got 
some hint of the design, and finding that his blood was to wipe 
off the envy of Sextius’s, disguised himself presently in the 
habit of a muleteer, the same in which he first came to Rome, 
and with a basket upon his head, while some were calling out 
for Numerius, others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered by the 
confusion of the two names; but he continued in this danger 
till Sextius was known to be alive: and if that discovery had 
not been made sooner than one would have wished, though 
they could not have fixed the odium of killing their mercenary 
where they designed it; yet they would have lessened the 
infamy of one villany, by committing another, which all people 
would have been pleased with.” According to the account of 
this day’s tragedy, the ‘Tiber, and all the common sewers, 
were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped up with 
sponges in the Forum, where such heaps of slain had never 
before been seen, but in the civil dissensions of Cinna and 
Octavius’. : 

Clodius, flushed with this victory, set fire, with his own 
hands, to the temple of the nymphs; where the books of the 
censors and the public registers of the city were kept, which 
were all consumed with the fabric itself’. He then attacked 
the houses of Milo the tribune, and Cecilius the preetor, with 
fire and sword; but was repulsed in both attempts with loss: 
Milo took several of Appius’s gladiators prisoners, who, being 
brought before the senate, made a confession of what they 
knew, and were sent to jail: but were presently released by 


ae tae eee 





1 Princeps rogationis, vir mihi amicissimus, Q. Fabricius, templum aliquanto ante 
Incem occupavit. Cum forum, comitium, curiam multa de nocte armatis hominibus, 
ac servis occupavissent, impetum faciunt in Fabricium, manus afferunt, occidunt non- 
nullos, vulnerant multos: venientem in forum, virum optimum M. Cispium—vi depellunt ; 
cedem in foro maximam faciunt. Universi districtis area in omnibus for partibus 
fratrem meum oculis querebant, voce poscebant. Pulsus e rostris in comitio jacuit, 
seque servorum et libertorum corporibus obtexit. 

Multis vulneribus acceptis ac debilitato corpore contrucidato, Sextius se abjecit ex- 
animatus; neque ulla alia re ab se mortem, nisi mortis opinione, depulit. At vero illi 
ipsi parricide—adeo vim facinoris sui perhorruerant, ut si paullo longior opinio mortis 
Sexi fuisset, Gracchum illum suum, transferendi in nos criminis causa, occidere cogita- 
rint. Sensit rusticulus, non incautus; mulioni cam penulam arripuit, cum ih primum 
Romam ad comitia vencrit ; messoria se corbe contexit: cum quererent alii Numerium, 
alii Quinctium, gemini nominis errore servatus est, atque hoc scitis omnes; usque adeo 
hominem in periculo fuisse, quoad acitum sit, Sextium vivere. Quod nisi esset patefactum 
paullo citius, quem vellem, &c. Meministis tum, Judices, corporibus civium Tibcrim 
compleri, cloacas referciri, c foro spongiis effingi sanguinem. Lapidationes persepe 
vidimus; non ita spe, sed niminm tamen sepe gladios; cadem vero tantam, tantos 
acervos corporum extructos, nisi forte illo Cinnano atque Octaviano die, quis unquam in 
foro vidit? Pro Sext. 35—38. 

7 Kum qui Adem Nympharum incendit, ut memoriam publicam recensionis, tabulis 
publicis impressam, extinguerct. Pro Mil. 27. Parad. 4. de Harusp. resp. 27. 
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Serranus'. Upon these outrages, Milo impeached Clodius in 
form, for the violation of the public trad but the consul 
Metellus, who had not yet abandoned him, with the pretor 
Appius, and the tribune Serranus, resolved to ea any 
process upon it; and, by their edicts, prohibited either the 
criminal himself to appear, or any one to cite him’. Their 
pretence was, that the questors were not yet chosen, whose 
office it was to make the allotment of the judges; while they, 
themselves, kept back the election, and were pushing Clodius, 
at the same time, into the edileship; which would screen him, 
of course, for one year from any prosecution. Milo, therefore, 
finding it impracticable to bring him to justice in the legal 
method, resolved to deal with him in his own way, by opposing 
force to force; and, for this end, purchased a band of gla- 
diators, with which he had daily skirmishes with him in the 
streets; apd acquired a great reputation of courage and gene- 
rosity, for being the first, of all the Romans, who had ever 
bought gladiators, for the defence of the Republic’. 

This obstruction given to Cicero’s return, by an obstinate 
and desperate faction, made the senate only the more resolute 
to effect it: they passed a second vote, therefore, that no other 
business should be done, till it was carried; and, to prevent 
all farther tumults and insults upon the magistrates, ordered 
the consuls to summon all the people of Italy, who wished 
well to the state, to come to the assistance and defence of 
Cicero*. This gave new spirits to the honest citizens, and 
drew a vast concourse to Rome from all parts of Italy, where 
there was not a corporate town, of any note, which did not 
testify its respect to Cicero, by some public act or monument. 
Pompey was at Capua, acting as chief magistrate of his new 
colony; where he presided in person, at their making a decree 
to Cicero’s honour, and took the trouble, likewise, of visiting 
all the other colonies and chief towns in those parts, to appoint 
them a day of general rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the 
promulgation of the law’. 


1 Gladiatores—comprehensi, in senatum introducti, confessi, in vincula conjecti a 
Milone, emissi a Serrano, Pro Sext. 39. 

2 Ecce tibi consul, preetor, tribunus pleb. nova novi generis edicta proponunt: ne reus 
adsit, ne citetur. Pro Sext. 41. 

3 Sed honori summo Miloni nostro nuper fuit, quod gladiatoribus emptis Reipub. 
causa, que salute nostra continebatur, omnes P. Clodii conatus furoresque compressit. 
De Offic. 2, 17. 

4 Ttaque postea nihil vos civibus, nihil sociis, nihil Regibus respondistis, Post red. in 

n. 3. 

Quid mihi preclarius accidere potuit, quam quod illo referente vos decrevistis, ut 
cuncti ex omni Italia, qui Remp. salvam vellent, ad me unum—restituendum, et de- 
fendendum venirent? Ibid. 9. 

In una mea causa factum est ut literis consularibus ex S. C. cuncta ex Italia omnes, 
qui Remp. salvam vellent, convocarentur. Pro Sext. 60. 

5 Qui in colonia nuper constituta, cum ipse gereret magistratum, vim et crudelita- 
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Lentulus, at the same time, was entertaining the city with 
shows and stage plays, in order to keep the people in good 
humour, whom he had called from their private affairs in the 
country, to attend the public business. ‘The shows were ex- 
hibited in Pompey’s theatre, while the senate, for the conve- 
nience of being near them, was held in the adjoining temple 
of honour and virtue, built by Marius, out of the Cimbric 
spoils, and called, for that reason, Marius’s monument: here, 
according to Cicero’s dream, a decree now passed in proper 
form for his restoration; when, under the joint influence of 
those deities, honour, he says, was done to virtue; and the 
monument of Marius, the preserver of the empire, gave safety 
to his countryman, the defender of it’. 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the neighbouring 
theatre, than the whole assembly expressed their satisfaction 
by clapsand applauses, which they renewed upon the entrance 
of every senator: but when the consul Lentulus took his place, 
the all rose up, and, with acclamations, stretched-out hands, 
and tears of joy, publicly testified their thanks to him. But 
when Clodius ventured to show himself, they were hardly re- 
strained from doing him violence; throwing out reproaches, 
threats, and curses upon him: so that, in the shows of gladia- 
tors, which he could not bear to be deprived of, he durst not 
go to his seat in the common and open manner, but used to 
start up into it at once, from some obscure passage under the 
benches, which, on that account, was jocosely called the Appian 
way ; where he was no sooner espied, than so general a hiss 
ensued, that it disturbed the gladiators, and frightened their 
very horses. ‘From these significations,” says Cicero, * he 
might learn the difference between the genuine citizens of 
Rome, and those packed assemblies of the people, where he 
used to domineer; and that the men, who lord it in such assem- 
blies, are the real aversion of the city; while those, who dare 
not show their heads in them, are received with all demonstra- 
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tions of honour by the whole people ’. 





tem privilegii auctoritate honestissimorum hominum, et publicis literis consignavit : 
penconedne Italie totius presidium ad meam salutcm implorandum putavit. Post red. 
in Sen. 11. 

Hic municipia, coloniasque adiit : hic Italie totius auxilium imploravit. Pro Dom. 12. 

1 Cum in templo Honoris-Virtutis, honos habitus esset virtuti; Caiique Marii, conser- 
vatoris hujus imperii, monumentum, municipi ejus et Reipub. defensori sedem ad salu- 
tem prebuisset. Pro Sext. 54. it. 56. 

? Audito 8. C., ore ipsi atque absenti senatui plausus est ab universis datus: deinde, 
cum seuatoribus singulis spectatum e senatu redeuntibus: cum vero ipse, qui ludos 
faciebat, consul assedit, stantes, et manibus passis gratias agentes, et lacrymantes gaudio, 
suam erga me benevolentiam ac misericordiam declararunt ; at cum ille furibundus ve- 
nisset, vix se populus Romanus tenuit. Ibid. 55. Is, cum quotidie gladiatores spec- 
taret, nunquam est conspectus, cum veniret: emergebat subito,cum sub tabulas sub- 

serat—itaque illa via latebrosa, qua ille spectatum veniebat, Appia jam vocabatur: 
qui tamen quo tempore conspectus erat, non modo gladiatores, sed equi ipsi gladiatorum 
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When the decree passed, the famed tragedian, Atsopus, who 
acted, as Cicero says, the same good part in the Republic, that 
he did upon the stage, was performing the part of Telamen, 
banished from his country, in one of Accius’s plays; where, by 
the emphasis of his voice, and the change of a word or two in 
some of the lines, he contrived to turn the thoughts of the 
audience on Cicero. ‘* What he! who always stood up for the 
Republic ! who, in doubtful times, spared neither life nor for- 
tunes—the greatest friend, in the greatest danger—of such 
parts and talents—O father—I saw his houses and rich furni- 
ture all in flames—O ungrateful Greeks; inconstant people; for- 
gen of services !—to see such a man banished; driven from 

is country; and suffer him to continue so!”—At each of which 
sentences there was no end of clapping. In another tragedy, 
of the same poet, called Brutus, when, instead of Brutus, he 
pronounced Tullius, who established the liberty of his citizens; 
the people were so affected, that they called for it again a 
thousand times. This was the constant practice through the 
whole time of his exile: there was not a passage in any play, 
which could possibly be applied to his case, but the whole 
audience presently catched it up, and by their claps and ap- 
plauses, loudly signified their zeal and good wishes for him’. 

Though a decree was regularly obtained for Cicero’s return, 
Clodius Yad the courage and address still to hinder its passing 
into a law: he took all occasions of haranguing the people 
against it; and when he had filled the forum with his merce- 
naries, he used to demand of them aloud, contrary to the 
custom of Rome, whether they would have Cicero restored or 
not; upon which his emissaries, raising a sort of dead cry in 
the negative, he laid hold of it, as the voice of the Roman 
people, and declared the proposal to be rejected?. But the 
senate, ashamed to see their authority thus insulted, when the 
whole city was on their side, resolved to take such measures, 





repentinis sibilis extimescebant. Videtisne igitur, quantum inter populum Romanum, et 
concionem intersit? Dominos concionum omni odio populi notari? Quibus autem 
consistere in operarum concionibus non liceat, eos omni populi Romani significatione 
decorari? Ibid. 59. 

1 Recenti nuncio de illo S. C. ad ludos scenamque perlato, summus artifex, et me- 
hercule semper partium in Repub. tanquam in scena, optimatium, flens et recenti letitia 
et misto dolore ac desiderio mei—summi enim poétex ingenium non solum arte sua sed 
etiam dolore exprimebat. Quid enim? qui Remp. certo animo adjuverit, statuerit, ste- 
terit, cum Achivis,—re dubia nec dubitarit vitam offerre, nec capiti pepercerit,—sum- 
mum amicum summo in bello—summo ingenio preditum-—-O Pater—hec omnia vidi 
imflammari—O ingratifici Argivi, inanes Graii, immemores beneficii !—exulare sinitis, 
sietis pelli, pulsum gece significatio fuerit omnium, que declaratio voluntatis 
ab universo populo Romano ? se - 

Nominatim sum appellatus in Bruto, Tullius, qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat. Mil- 
lies revocatum est. Ibid. 56. 7. 8. 

2 Tile tribunus pleb. qui de me—non majorum suorum, sed Greculorum instituto, 
concionem interrogare solebat, velletne me redire: et cum erat reclamatum semivivis 
mercenariorum vocibus; populum Romanum negare dicebat. Ibid. 59. 
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in the support of their decrees, that it should not be possible 
to defeat them. Lentulus, therefore, summoned them into the 
Capitol, on the twenty-fifth of May, where Pompey began the 
debate, and renewed the motion for recalling Cicero; and, in 
a grave and elaborate speech, which he had prepared in writ- 
ing, and delivered from his notes, gave him the honour of 
having saved his country’. All the leading men of the senate 
spoke after him, to the same effect; but the consul, Metellus, 
notwithstanding his promises, had been acting, hitherto, a 
double part; and was, all along, the chief encourager and sup- 
porter of Clodius : when Servilius, therefore, rose up, a person 
of the first dignity, who had been honoured with a triumph 
and the censorship, he addressed himself to his kinsman Me- 
tellus; and calling up from the dead all the family of the 
Metelli, laid before him the glorious acts of his ancestors, with 
the conduct and unhappy fate of his brother, in a manner so 
moving, that Metellus could not hold out any longer against 
the force of the speech, nor the authority of the speaker; but, 
with tears in his eyes, gave himself up to Servilius, and pro- 
fessed all future services to Cicero: in which he proved very 
sincere, and from this moment, assisted his colleague in pro- 
moting Cicero’s restoration; so that, in a very full house, of 
four hundred and seventeen senators, when all the magistrates 
were present, the decree passed, without one dissenting voice, 
but Clodius’s?: which gave occasion to Cicero to write a par- 
ticular letter of thanks to Metellus, as he had done once before, 
upon his first declaration for him °. 

Some may be apt to wonder, why the two tribunes, who 
were Cicero’s enemies still, as much as ever, did not persevere 
to inhibit the decree; since the negative of a single tribune 
had an indisputable force to stop all proceedings: but when 
that negative was wholly arbitrary and factious, contrary to the 
apparent interest and general fuclidation of the citizens; if the 
tribune could not be prevailed with, by gentle means, to recal 





' Idem ille consul, cum illa incredibilis multitudo Romam, et pmwne Italia ipsa ve- 
nisset, vos frequentissimos in Capitolium convocavit. [Post red, in Sen. 10.) Cum 
vir is, qui tripartitas orbis terrarum oras atque regiones tribus triumphis huic imperio 
adjunctas notavit, de scripto sententia dicta, mihi uni testimonium patrie conservate 
dedit. Ibid. 61. 

2 Q. Metellus, et inimicus et frater inimici, perspecta vestra voluntate, omnia privata 
odia deposuit : quem P. Servilius—et auctoritatis et orationia sue divina quadam gra- 
vitate, ad sui generis communisque sanguinis facta virtutesque revocavit, ut haberet in 
consilio et fratrem ab inferis—ct omnes Metellos, prestantissimos cives—itaque extitit 
non modo salutis defensor,—verum ctiam adscriptor dignitatis mee. Quo quidem die, 
cum vos 417, ex senatu essetis, magistratus autem hi omnes adessent, disscnsit unus— 
Post red. in Sen. 10. 

Collacrymavit vir egregius ac vere Mctellus; totumque se P. Servilio dicenti etiam 
tum tradidit. Nec illam divinam gravitatem, plenam antiquitatis, diutius—potuit susti- 
nere. Pro Sext. 62. 

3 Fpist. Fam, 3. 4. 
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it, the senate used to enter into a debate upon the merit of it, 
and proceed to some extraordinary resolution, of declaring the 
author of such an opposition an enemy to his country, and 
answerable for all the mischief that was likely to ensue: or of 
ordering the consuls to take care that the Republic received 
no detriment; which votes were thought to justify any methods, 
how violent soever, of removing either the obstruction, or the 
author of it; who seldom cared to expose himself to the rage 
of an inflamed city, headed by the consuls and the senate, and 
to assert his prerogative at the peril of his life. 

This, in effect, was the case at present; when the consul, 
Lentulus, assembled the senate again the next day, to concert 
some effectual method for preventing all farther opposition, 
and getting the decree enacted into a law: but, before they 
met, he called the people likewise to the rostra; where he, and 
all the principal senators in their turns, repeated to them the 
substance of what they had said before in the senate, in order 
to prepare them for the reception of the law: Pompey par- 
ticularly exerted himself, in extolling the praises of Cicero; 
declaring, that the Republic owed its preservation to him, and 
that their common safety was sivoleed: in his: exhorting them 
to defend and support the decree of the senate, the quiet of the 
city, and the fortunes of a man, who had iesareed so well of 
them: that this was the general voice of the senate; of the 
knights; of all Italy; and, lastly, that it was his own earnest 
and special request to them, which he not only desired, but 
implored them to grant’. When the senate afterwards met, 
they proceeded to several new and vigorous votes, to facilitate 
the success of the law: first, that no magistrate should presume 
to take the auspices, so as to disturb the assembly of the people, 
when Cicero’s cause was to come before them: and that, if any 
one attempted it, he should be treated as a public enemy. 

Secondly, that if, through any violence or obstruction, the 
law was not suffered to pass, within the five next legal days of 
assembly, Cicero should then be at liberty to return, without 
any farther authority. 

Thirdly, that public thanks should be given to all the people 
of Italy, who came to Rome for Cicero’s defence; and that 
they should be desired to come again, on the day when the 
suffrages of the people were to be taken. 

Fourthly, that thanks should be given likewise to. all the 


1 Quorum princeps ad rogandos et ad cohortandos vos fuit Cn. Pompeius—primum 
vos docuit, meis consiliis Rempub. esse servatam, causamque meam cum communi sa- 
lute conjunxit; hortatusque est, ut auctoritatem scnatus, statum civitatis, fortunas civis 
‘bene meriti defenderetis : tum in perorando b Wadia vos rogari a scnatu, rogari ab equiti- 
bus, rogari ab Italia cuncta: denique ipse ad extremum pro mea vos salute non rogavit 
bolum, verum etiam obsecravit. Post red. ad Quir. 7. 
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states and cities, which had received and entertained Cicero; 
and that the care of his person should be recommended to all 
foreign nations in alliance with them; and that the Roman 
generals, and all who had command abroad, should be ordered 
to protect his life and safety ’. 

ne cannot help pausing awhile, to reflect on the great 
idea, which these facts imprint of the character and dignity of 
Cicero; to see so vast an empire in such a ferment on his 
account, as to postpone all their concerns and interests, for 
many months successively, to the safety of a single senator °; 
who had no other means of exciting the zeal, or engaging the 
affections of his citizens, but the genuine force of his personal 
virtues, and the merit of his eminent services: as if the Republic 
itself could not stand without him, but must fall into ruins, if he, 
the main pillar of it, was removed; whilst the greatest monarchs 
on earth, who had any affairs with the ake of Rome, were 
looking on to expect the event, unable to procure any answer 
or regard to what they were soliciting till this affair was de- 
cided: Ptolemy, the king of Feypt was pee affected 
by it: who being driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome 
about this time, to beg help and protection against his rebel- 
lious subjects ; but, though he was lodged in Pompey’s house, 
it was not possible for him to get an audience, till Cicero’s 
cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was to be offered 
to the suffrage of the centuries: this was the most solemn and 
honourable way of transacting any public business, where the 
best and gravest part of the city had the chief influence, and 
where a decree of the senate was previously necessary to make 
the act valid: but, in the present case, there seem to have been 
four or five several decrees, provided at different times, which 
had all been frustrated by the intrigues of Clodius and his 
friends, till these last votes proved decisive and effectual’. 
Cicero’s resolution upon them was, to wait till the law should 
be proposed to the people; and if, by the artifices of his ene- 





' Quod est postridie decretnhm in curia—ne quis de celo servaret; ne quis moram 
ullam afferret ; si quis aliter fecisset, eum ae eversorem Reipub. fore. 

Addidit, si diebus quinque quibus agi de me potuisset, non esset actum, redirem in 
patriam omni auctoritate recuperata. 

Ut iis, qui ex tota Italia salutis mes causa convenerant, agerentur gratim : atque iidem 
ad res redeuntes, ut venirent, rogarentur. 

Quem enim unquam senatus civem, nisi me, nationibys exteris commendavit ? cujus 
unquam propter salutem nisi meam, senatus publice sociis populi Romani gratias egit ? 
De me uno P. C. decreverunt, ut qui provincias cum imperio obtinerent, qui questores 
legatique essent, salutem et vitam meam custodirent. Pro Sext. 60. 6 l, 

2 Nihil vos civibus, nihil sociis, nihil Regibus respondistis. Nihil Judices sententiis, 
nihil populus suffragiis, nihil hic ordo auctoritate declaravit: mutum forum, elinguem 
curiam, tacitam et fractam civitatem videbatis. Post red. in Sen. 3. 

S Vid. Pro Sext. 60. et Notas Manutii ad 61. 
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mies, it should then be obstructed, to come away directly upon 
the authority of the senate, and rather hazard his life, than 
bear the loss of his country any longer’. But the vigour of 
the late debates had so discouraged the chiefs of the faction, 
that they left Clodius single in the opposition; Metellus 
dropped him, and his brother Appius was desirous to be 
quiet’; yet, it was above two months still, from the last decree, 
before Cicero’s friends could bring the affair to a general vote, 
which they effected, at last, on the fourth of August. 

There hal never been known so numerous and solemn an 
assembly of the Roman people as this: all Italy was drawn 
together on the occasion: it was reckoned a kind. of sin to be 
absent; and neither age nor infirmity was thought a sufficient 
excuse, for not lending a helping hand to the restoration of 
Cicero: all the magistrates exerted themselves in recommend- 
ing the law, excepting Appius and the two tribunes, who durst 
not venture, however, to oppose it; the meeting was held in 
the field of Mars, for the more convenient reception of so great 
a multitude ; where the senators divided among themselves the 
task of presiding in the several centuries, and seeing the poll 
fairly taken: the result was, that Cicero was sealed from 
exile, by the unanimous suffrage of all the centuries; and to 
the infinite joy of the whole city *. 

Clodius, however, had the hardiness, not only to appear, but 
to speak in this ranonas against the law ; but nobody regarded 
or heard a word that he said: he now found the difierenes 
mentioned above, between a free convention of the Roman 
people, and those mercenary assemblies, where a few desperate 
citizens, headed by slaves and gladiators, used to carry all 
before at ‘¢ Where now,” says Cicero, “ were those tyrants 
of the Forum, those haranguers of the mob, those disposers of 
kingdoms ?”—-This was one of the last genuine acts of free 
Rome; one of the last efforts of public tiberey, exerting itself 
to do honour to its patron and defender: for the union of the 
triumvirate had already given it a ssn a wound, and their 
dissension, which not long after ensued, entirely destroyed it. 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this loins ia that 


{ Mihi in animo est legum lationem expectare, et si obtrectabitur, utar auctoritate 
senatus, et potius vita quam patria carebo. Ad Att. 3. 26, 

2 Redii cum maxima dignitate, fratre tuo altero consule reducente, altero pretore pe- 
tente. Pro Dom. 33. 

3 Quo die quis civis fuit, qui non nefas esse putaret, quacunque aut a#tate aut valetn- 
dine esset, non se de salute mea sententiam ferre? Post red. in Sen. xi. 

Nemo sibi nec valetudinis excusationem nec senectutis satis justam putavit, Pro 
Sext. 52. 

De me cum omnes magistratus promulgassent, preeter unum pretorem, & quo non erat 
postulandum, fratrem inimici mci, preterque duos de lapide emptos tribunos plebis— 
nullis comitiis unquam multitudinem hommum tantam, neque splendidiorem fuisse,— 
vos rogatores, vos distributores, vos custodes fuisse tabularum.—In Pison, 
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Cicero’s son-in-law, Piso, happened to die not long before it, 
to the extreme grief of the family; without reaping the fruits 
of his piety, aadaiine the pleasure and benefit of Cicero's 
return. His praises, however, will be as immortal as Cicero’s 
writings, from whose repeated character of him we learn, that, 
for parts, eh virtue, modesty, and for every accom- 
pect of a fine gentleman and fine speaker, he scarce 
left his equal behind him, among all the young nobles of 
that age’. 

Cicero had resolved to come home, in virtue of the senate’s 
decree, whether the law had passed or not; but, perceiving, 
from the accounts of all his friends, that it could not be de- 
feated any longer, he embarked for Italy on the fourth of 
August; the very day on which it was enacted: and landed 
the next day at Brundisium, where he found his daughter 
Tullia pends arrived to receive him. The day happened: to 
be the annual festival of the foundation of the town, as well as 
of the dedication of the temple of safety at Rome; and the 
birth-day likewise of Tullia: as if Providence had thrown all 
these circumstances together to enhance the joy and solemnity 
of his landing; which was celebrated by the people with the 
most profuse expressions of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up 
his quarters again with his old host Lenius Flaccus, who had 
entertained him so honourably in his distress, a person of great 
learning as well as generosity: here he received the welcome 
news in four days from Rome, that the law was actually ratified 
by the people with an incredible zeal and unanimity of all the 
centuries’, This obliged him to pursue his journey in all 
haste, and take leave of the Brundisians, who by all the offices 
of private duty, as well as public decrees, endeavoured to tes- 
tify their sincere respect for him. The fame of his landing, 
and progress towards the city, drew infinite multitudes from all 


1 Piso ille gener meus, cui pietatis sue fructum, neque ex me, neque a populo Romano 
ferre licuit. Pro Sext. 3]. 

Studio autem neminem nec industria majore cognovi; quanquam ne ingenio quidem 
qui prestiterit, facile dixcrim, C. Pisoni, genero meo. Nullum illi tempus vacabat, aut 
a forensi dictione, aut a commentatione domestica, aut a scribendo aut a cogitando. 
Itaque tantos processus faciebat, ut evolare non excurrere videretur, &c.—alia de illo 
majora dici possunt. Nam nec continentia, nec pictate, nec ullo genere virtutis, quen- 
quam ejusdem etatis cum illo conferendum puto. Brut. p. 397, 308. 

4 Pridie Non. Sextil. Dyrrhachio sum profectus, illo ipso die quo lex est lata de no- 
bis. Brundisium veni Nonis: ibi mihi Pulliola mea presto fuit, natali suo ipso die, 
qui casu idem natalis erat Brundisine colonie; et tue vicine salutis. “Que res anim- 
adversa a multitudine, summa Brundisinorum gratulatione celebrata est. Ante diem 
sextum Id. Sext. cognovi—litteris Quinti fratris, mirifico studio omnium etatum atque 
ordinum, incredibili concursu Italie, legem comitiis centuriatis esse perlatum. Ad 
Att. 4. 1, 

Cumque me domus eadem optimorum et doctissimorum virorum, Lenii Flacci, et 
Patris et Fratris ojus letissima accepisset, que proximo anno meerens recepcrat, et suo 
periculo preesidioque defenderat. Pro Sext 63, 
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parts, to see him as he passed, and congratulate him on his 
return: so that the whole road was but one continued street 
from Brundisium to Rome, lined on both sides with crowds of 
men, women, and children; nor was there a prefecture, town, 
or colony through Italy, which did not decree him statues or 
pare honours, and send a deputation of their principal mem- 
ers to pay him their compliments: so that it was rather less than 
the truth, as Plutarch says, what Cicero himself tells us, that 
all Italy brought him back upon its shoulders’. ‘ But that 
one day,” says he, “ was worth an immortality; when on my 
approach towards the city, the senate came out to receive me, 
followed by the whole body of the citizens; as if Rome itself 
had left its foundations, and marched forward to embrace its 
preserver ’.” 
As soon as he entered the gates he saw the steps of all the 
temples, porticos, and even the tops of houses covered with 
people, who saluted him with an universal acclamation, as he 
marched forward towards the Capitol, where fresh multitudes 
were expecting his arrival; yet, in the midst of all this joy, he 
could not help grieving, he says, within himself, to reflect, that 
a city so grateful to. the defender of its liberty, had been so 
miserably enslaved and oppressed*. The Capitol was the 
proper seat or throne, as it were, of the majesty of the empire ; 
where stood the most magnificent fabric of Rome, the Temple 
of Jupiter, or of that god whom they styled the Greatest and 
the Best‘; to whose shrine all, who entered the city in pomp 
or triumph, used always to make their first visit. Cicero, 
therefore, before he had saluted his wife and family, was 
obliged to discharge himself here of his vows and thanks for 
his safe return; where, in compliance with the popular super- 
stition, he paid his devotion also to that tutelary Minerva, 
whom, at his quitting Rome, he had placed in the temple of 
her father. From this office of religion he was conducted by 
the same company, and with the same acclamations, to his 





1 Meus quidem reditus is fuit, ut a Brundisio usque Romam agmen perpetuum totins 
Italie viderem. Neque enim regio fuit ulla, neque prefectura, neque municipium aut 
colonia, ex qua non publice ad me venerint gratulatum. Quid dicum adventus meos ? 
Quid effusiones ex oppidis? Quid concursum ex agris patrum familias cum conjugibus 
ac liberis? &c. in Pison. 22. 

Italia cuncta pene suis humeris reportavit. Post red. in Sen. 15. 

Itinere toto urbes Italie festos dies agere adventus mei videbantur. Vise multitudine 
legatorum undique missorum celebrabantur. Pro Sext. 63. 

2 Unue ille dies mihi quidem instar immortalitatis fuit—cum Scnatum egressum vidi, 
populumque Romanum universum, cum mihi ipsa Roma, prope convulsa sedibus suis, 
ad complectendum conservatorem suum procedere visa est. In Pison. 22. 

3 Iter a porta, in Capitolium ascensus, domum reditus erat cjusmodi, ut summa in 
oe he dolerem, civitatem tam gratam, tam miseram atque oppressam fuisse. Pro 

t. 63. 

4 Quocirca te, Capitoline, quem propter beneficia, populus Romanus Optimum, 

propter vim, Maximum, nominavit. bro Dom. 57. : “= 5 ae 
S 
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brother’s house, where this great procession ended: which, 
from one end of it to the other, was so splendid and triumphant, 
that he had reason, he says, to fear, lest people should imagine 
that he, himself, had contrived his late flight, for the sake of so 


glorious a restoration’. 


SECTION VI. 


Cicero’s return was, what he himself truly calls it, the be- 
ginning of a new life to him’; which was to be governed b 
new maxims, and a new kind of policy; yet, so as not to forfeit 
his old character. He had been made to feel in what hands 
the weight of power lay, and what little dependence was to be 
placed on the help and support of his aristocratical friends: 
Pompey had served him on this important occasion very sin- 
cerely, and with the concurrence also of Cesar; so as to make 
It a point of gratitude, as well as prudence, to be more obser- 
vant of them than he had hitherto been: the senate, on the 
other hand, with the magistrates and the honest of all ranks, 
were zealous in his cause; and the consul Lentulus, above all, 
seemed to make it the sole end and glory of his administration’. 
This uncommon consent of opposite parties in promoting his 
restoration, drew upon him a variety of obligations, which must 
needs often clash and interfere with each other; and which it 
was his part still to manage so, as to make them consistent 
with his honour, his safety, his private and his public duty: 
these were to be the springs and motives of his new life; the 
hinges on which his future conduct was to turn; and, to do 
justice severally to them all, and assign to each its proper 
weight and measure of influence, required his utmost skill and 
address ‘, 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of September, the 
consuls summoned the senate, to give him an opportunity of 





1 Ut tua mihi conscelerata illa vis non modo non propulsanda, sed etiam emenda fuisse 
videatur. 

2 Alterius vite quoddam initium ordimur. [Ad Att. 4.1.] In another place he calls 
his restoration to his former dignity, wadiyyeveciay, (Ibid. 6. 6.] or a new birth; a 
word borrowed probably from the Pythagorean echool, and spect afterwards by the 
sacred writers to the renovation of our nature by baptism, as well as our reasgwation to 
life after death in the general resurrection. Mat. xix. 29. Tit. iii. 5. “ 

3 Hoc specimen virtutis, hoc indicium animi, hoc lumen consulatus sui fore putavit, si 
me wihi, si meis, si Reipub. reddidisset. Post red. in Sen. 4. 

4 Sed quia sepe concurrit, propter aliquorum de me meritorum inter ipsos conten- 
tiones, ut eodem tempore in omnes verear ne vix possim gratus videri. Sed ego hoc 
meis ponderibus examinabo, non eolum quid cuique debeam, sed etiam quid cujnsque 
intersit, et quid a me cujusque tempus poscat. Pro Plancio, 32. 
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paying his thanks to them in public, for their late services; 
where,"after a general profession of his obligations to them all, 
he made his particular acknowledgments to each magistrate by 
name; to the consuls, the tribunes, the pretors: he addressed 
himself to the tribunes, before the prtors; not for the dignity 
of their office, for in that they were inferior, but for their 
greater authority in making laws; and, consequently, their 
Sepeae merit in carrying his law into effect. The number of 

is private friends was too great to make it possible for him to 
enumerate or thank them all; so that he confined himself to 
the magistrates, with exception only to Pompey', whom, for 
the eminence of his character, though, at present, only a pri- 
vate man, he took care to distinguish by a personal address and 
compliment. But as Lentulus was the first in office, and had 
served him with the greatest affection, so he gives him the first 
share of his praise; and, in the overflowing of his gratitude, 
styles him, the parent and the god of his hfe and fortunes’. 
The next day he paid his thanks likewise to the ha a ina 
speech from the rostra; where he dwelt chiefly on the same 
topics which he had used in the senate, celebrating the parti- 
cular merits and services of his principal friends, especially of 
Pompey; whom he declares to be the greatest man for virtue, 
wisdom, and glory, who was then living, or had lived, or 
ever would live; and that he owed more to him, on this occa- 
sion, than it was even lawful, almost, for one man to owe to 
another’. 

Both these speeches are still extant, and a passage or two 
from each will illustrate the temper and disposition in which he 
returned: in speaking to the senate, after a particular recital 
of the services of his friends, he adds; “as I have a pleasure 
in enumerating these, so I willingly pass over in silence what 
others wickedly acted against me: it is not my present busi- 
ness to remember injuries: which, if it were in my power to 
revenge, I should choose to forget; my life shall be applied to 
other purposes; to repay the good nthces of those who have 
deserved it of me; to hold fast the friendships, which have 











1 Cum perpaucis nominatim gratias egissem, quod omnes enumerari nullo modo pos- 
sent, scelus autem esset quenquam preteriri. Ibid. 30. 

Hodierno autem die nominatim a me magistratibus statui gratias esse agendas, et de 
privatis uni, qui pro salute mea municipia, coloniasque adiisset.—Post red. in Sen. 12. 

2 Princeps P. Lentulus, parens ac deus nostre vite, fortune, &c. ibid. 4. It was 
a kind ef maxim among the ancients, that to do good to a mortal, was to be a god toa 
mortal. Deus est mortali, juvare mortalem. [Plin. Hist. 2.7.) Thus Cicero, as he 
calls Lentulus here his god, so, on other occasions, gives the same appellation to Plato. 
Deus ille noster Plato—({Ad Att. 4. 16.] to express the highest sense of the benefits 
received from tiem. . 

5 Cn. Pompeius, vir omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt, princeps virtute, sapientia, ac 
gona. Huic ego homini, Quirites, tantum debeo, quantum hominem homini debere vix 
asest. Post red. ad Quir. 7. 

s 2 
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been tried, as it were, in the fire: to wage war with declared 
enemies; to pardon my timorous, nor yet expose my freache- 
rous friends; and to balance the misery of my exile by the 
dignity of my return’.” To the people he observes; that 
there were four sorts of enemies, who concurred to oppress 
him: the first, who, out of hatred to the Republic, were mortal 
enemies to him for having saved it: the second, who, under a 
false pretence of friendship, infamously betrayed him: the 
third, who, through their inability to obtain what he had ac- 
quired, were envious of his dignity: the fourth, who, though 
by office they ought to have been the guardians of the Re- 
public, bartered away his safety, the peace of the city, and 
the dignity of the empire, which were committed to their trust. 
a | will take my revenge,” says he, “on each of them, agree- 
ably to the different manner of their provocation; on the bad 
citizens, by defending the Republic strenuously ; on my per- 
fidious friends, by never trusting them again; on the envious, 
by ae my steady pursuit of virtue and glory; on those 
merchants of provinces, by calling them home to give an 
account of their administration: but I am more solicitous how 
to acquit myself of my obligations to you, for your great 
services, than to resent the injuries and cruelties of my ene- 
mies: for it is much easier to revenge an injury than to repay 
a kindness, and much less trouble to get the better of bad men, 
than to equal the good ’.” 

This alfair being happily over, the senate had leisure again 
to attend to public business; and there was now a case before 
them of a very urgent nature, which required a present 
remedy; an unusual scarcity of corn and aed esma in the 
city, which had been greatly increased by the late concourse 
of people from all parts of Italy, on Cicero’s account, and was 
now felt very severely by the poorer citizens: they had borne 
it with much patience, while Cicero’s return was in agitation ; 
comforting themselves with a notion, that if he was once re- 
stored, plenty would be restored with him; but finding the 
one, at last, effected without the other, they began to grow 
clamorous, and unable to endure their hunger any longer. 

Clodius could not let slip so fair an opportunity of exciting 
some new disturbance, and creating fresh trouble to Cicero, 
by charging the calamity to his score: for this end, he em- 
ployed a number of young fellows to run all might about the 
streets, making a lamentable outcry for bread: and callin 
upon Cicero to relieve them from the famine to which he a 
reduced them; as if he had got some hidden store, or maga- 





' Post red. in Sen. 9. * Post red. ad Quir, 9. 
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zine of corn, secreted from common use’. He sent his mob 
also to the theatre, in which the preetor Cecilius, Cicero’s par- 
ticular friend, was exhibiting the Apollinarian shows, where 
they raised such a terror, that they drove the whole company 
out of it: then, in the same tumultuous manner, they marched 
to the Temple of Concord, whither Metellus had summoned 
the senate; but, happening to meet with Metellus in the way, 
they presently attacked him with volleys of stones; with some 
of which they wounded even the consul himself, who, for the 
greater security, immediately adjourned the senate into the 
capitol. They were led on by two desperate ruffians, their 
usual commanders, M. Lollius and M. Sergius; the first of 
whom had in Clodius’s tribunate undertaken the task of killin 

Pompey ; the second had been captain of the guard to Catiline, 
and was probably of his family’: but Clodius, encouraged by 
this hopeful beginning, put himself at their head in person, 
and pursued the senate into the capitol, in order to disturb their 
debates, and prevent their providing any relief for the present 
evil; and, above all, to excite the meaner sort to some violence 
against Cicero. But he soon found to his great disappoint- 
ment, that Cicero was too strong in the affections of the city, 
to be hurt again so soon: for the people themselves saw through 
his design, and were so provoked at it, that they turned uni- 
versally against him, and drove him out of the field with all 
his mercenaries ; when, pereciving that Cicero was not present 
in the senate, they called out upon him by name, with one 
voice, and would not be quieted till he came in person to un- 
dertake their cause, and propose some expedient for their 
relief. He had kept his house all that day, and resolved to 
do so, till he saw the issue of the tumult; but when he under- 
stood that Clodius was repulsed, and that his presence was 
universally required by the consuls, the senate, and the whole 
people, he came to the senate house, in the midst of their 
debates, and being presently asked his opinion, proposed that 
Pompey should be entreated to undertake the province of 
restoring plenty to the city; and to enable him to execute it 


1 Qui facultate oblata, ad imperitorum animos incitandos, renovaturum te illa funesta 
latrocinia ob annons causam putavisti. Pro Dom. 5. 

Quid? puerorum illa concursatio nocturna? num a te ipso instituta me frumentum 
flagitabant ? Quasi vero ego aut rei frumentaria prefuissem, aut compressum aliquod 
frumentum tenerem. Ibid. 6. 

2 Cum homines theatrum primo, deinde ad senatum concurrissent impulsu Clodii, Ad 
Att. 4. 1. 

Concursus est ad templum Concordia factus, senatum illuc vocante Metello—qui sunt 
homines a Q. Metello, in senatu palam nominati, a quibus il]e se lapidibus spreesuul, 
etiam percussum esse dixit. Quis est iste Lollius? Qui te tribuno pleb.— n. Poiwn- 
peium interficiendum depoposcit.—Quis est Sergius? armiger Catiling, stipator tui cor- 
poris, signifer seditionis—his atque hujusmodi ducibus, cum tu in annone caritate in 
consules, in senatum—repentinos impetus compurares, Pro Dom. 4. 
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with effect, should be invested with an absolute power over all 
the public stores and corn-rents of the cn ie through all the 
provinces: the motion was readily accepted, and a vote imme- 
diately passed, that a law should be prepared for that purpose 
and offered to the people’. All the consular senators were 
absent, except Messala and Afranius; they pretended to be 
afraid of the mob; but the real cause was their unwillingness 
to concur in granting this commission to Pompey. The con- 
suls carried the decree with them into the rostra, and read it 
publicly to the people; who, on the mention of Cicero’s name, 
in which it was drawn, gave an universal shout of applause ; 
upon which, at the desire of all the magistrates, Cicero made a 
speech to them, setting forth the reasons and necessity of the 
decree, and giving them the comfort of a speedy relief, from 
the vigilance and authority of Pompey’. ‘The absence, how- 
ever, of the consular senators, gave a handle to reflect upon 
the act, as not free and valid, but extorted by fear, and without 
the intervention of the principal members; but the very next 
day, in a fuller house, when all those senators were present, 
and a motion was made to revoke the decree, it was unani- 
mously rejected*; and the consuls were ordered to draw up a 
law conformable to it, by which the whole administration of 
the corn and provisions of the republic was to be granted to 
Pompey for five years, with a power of choosing fifteen lieute- 
nants to assist him in it. 

This furnished Clodius with fresh matter of abuse upon 
Cicero; he charged him with ingratitude, and the desertion of 
the senate, which had always been firm to him, in order to pay 
his court to a man, who had betrayed him; and that he was so 
silly, as not to know his own strength and credit in the city, 
and how able he was to maintain his authority without the help 


1 Ego vero domi me tenui, quamdiu turbulentum tempus fuit—cum servos tuos ad 
rapinam, ad bonorum cmdem paratos—armatos etiam in Capitolium tecum venisse con- 
stabat—scio me domi mansisse—posteaquam mihi nunciatum est, populum Romanum in 
Capitolium—convenisse, ministros antem scclerum tuorum perterritos, partim aiissis 
gladiis, partim ereptis diffugisse ; veni non solum sine ullis copiis, ac manu, verum etiam 
cuin paucis amicis, Pro Dom. 3. 

Ego denique—a populo Romano universo, qui tum in Capitolium convenerat, cum 
illo die minus valerem, nominatim in senatum vocabar. Veni exspectatus; multis jam 
sententiis dictis, rogatus sum sententiam; dixi Reipub. saluberrimam, mihi necessariam. 
Ibid, 7, . 

Factum est S. C. in mcam sententiam, ut cum Pompeio ageretur, ut eam rem suaci- 
peret, lexque ferretur. Ad Att. 4. 1. 

2? Cum abessent Consulares, quod tuto se negarent posse sententiam dicere, preter 
Messalam et Afranium. Ibid. 

Quo S.C. recitato, cum continuo more hoc insulso et novo plausum, meo nomine 
recitando dedisset, habui concionem. Ibid. 

3 At enim liberum Senatus judicium propter metum non fuit. Pro Dom. 4. 

Postridie Senatus frequens, et omnes Consulares nihil Pompeio postulanti negarunt. 
Ad Att. 4.1. 

Cum omnes adessent, cooptum est referri de inducendo 8, C.; ab universo Senatu 
reclamatum est. Pro Dom. 4. 
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of Pompey’. But Cicero defended himself, by saying, that 
they must not expect to play the same gume upon him, now 
that he was restored, with which they had ruined him before, 
by raising jealousies between him and Pompey ; that he had 
smarted for it too severely already, to be caught again in the 
same trap; that, in decreeing this commission to Ponitiey, he 
had discharged both his private obligations to a friend, and 
his public duty to the state; that those who grudged all ex- 
traordinary power to Pompey, must grudge the victories, the 
triumphs, the accession of dominion and revenue, which their 
former grants of this sort had procured to the empire; that 
the success of those shewed what fruit they were to expect 
from this’. 

But what authority soever this law conferred on Pompey, 
his creatures were not yet satisfied with it; so that Messius, 
one of the tribunes, proposed another, to give him the addi- 
tional power of raising what money, fleets, and armies he 
thought fit; with a greater command through all the provinces, 
than their proper governors had in each. Cicero’s law seemed 
modest, in comparison of Messius’s: Pompey pretended to be 
content with the first, whilst all his dependants were pushing 
for the last: they expected that Cicero would come over to 
them; but he continued silent, nor would stir a step farther ; 
for his affairs were still in such a state, as obliged him to act 
with caution, and to manage both the senate and the men of 
power; the conclusion was that Cicero’s law was received by 
all parties, and Pompey named him for his first lieutenant, 
declaring that he should consider him as a second self, and 
aet nothing without his advice*’. Cicero accepted the employ- 
ment, on condition that he might be at liberty to use or resign 
it at pleasure, as he found it convenient to his affairs‘: but he 
soon after quitted it to lis brother, and chose to continue in 


' Tune es ille, inquit, quo Senatus carere non potuit >—quo restituto, Senatus aucto- 
ritatem restitutam putabamus ? sa primum adveniens prodidisti. Pro Dom. 2. 

Nescit quantum auctoritate valeat, quas res gesserit, qua dignitate sit restitutus. Cur 
omat eum a quo desertus est? Ibid, 1). 

2 Desinant homines tisdem machinis sperare me restitutum posse labefactari, quibus 
antea stantem perculerunt—data merces est erroris mei magna, ut me non solum pigeat 
stultitie mes, sed etiam pudeat. Ibid. 1]. 

Cn. Pompeio—maxima terra marique bella extra ordinem esse commissa: quarum 
rerum si quem peniteat, eum victoriz populi Romani necesse est panitere. Ibid. 8. 

8 Legem Consules conscripserunt—alteram Messius, qua omnis pecunie dat potes- 
tatem, et adjungit classem et exercitum, et majus imperium in provinciis, quam sit 
eorum, qui eas obtinent. Illa nostra lex Consularis nunc modesta videtur, hac Messii 
non ferenda. Pompeius illam velle se dicit; Familiares hance. Consulares duce Fa- 
vonio fremunt, nos tacemus ; et co magis quod de domo nostra nihil adhuc Pontifices 
responderunt. 

lle legatos quindecim cum postularet, me principem nominavit, et ad omnia me alterum 
se fore dixit. Ad Att. 4.1. 

4 Ego me a Pompeio Jegari ita sum passns, ut nulla re innpedirer, quod ne, i vellem. 

mihi esset integrum. Ibid. 2. 
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the city, where he had the pleasure to see the end of his law 
effectually answered; for the credit of Pompey’s name imme- 
diately reduced the price of victuals in the markets, and his 
vigour and diligence in prosecuting the affair, soon established 
a general plenty. 

Cicero was restored to his former dignity, but not to his 
former fortunes; nor was any satisfaction yet made to him for 
the ruin of his houses and estates: a full restitution indeed had 
been decreed, but was reserved to his return; which came now 
before the senate, to be considered and settled by public autho- 
rity, where it met still with great obstruction. The chief dif- 
ficulty was about his Palatine house, which he valued above all 
the rest, and which Clodius, for that reason, had contrived to 
alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably ; by demolishing the fabric, 
and dedicating a temple upon the area to the goddess Liberty : 
where, to nak his work the more complete, he pulled down 
also the adjoining portico of Catulus, that he might build it up 
anew, of the same order with his temple; and by blending the 
public with private property, and consecrating the whole to 
religion, might make it impossible to separate or restore any 
part to Cicero; since a consecration, legally performed, made 
the thing consecrated unapplicable ever after to any private 
use. 

This portico was built, as has been said, on the spot where 
Fulvius Flaceus formerly lived, whose house was publicly de- 
molished, for the treason of its master: and it was Clodius’s 
design to join Cicero’s to it, under the same denomination; as 
a perpetual memorial of a disgrace and punishment inflicted 
by the people’. When he had finished the portico, therefore, 
and annexed his temple to it, which took up but a small part, 
scarce a tenth, of Cicero’s house, he left the rest of the area 
void, in order to plant a grove, or walks of pleasure upon it, as 
had been usual in such cases; where, as it has been observed, 
he was prosecuting a particular interest, as well as indulging 
his malice, in obstructing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The affair was to be determined by the college of priests, 
who were the judges in all cases relating to religion: for the 
senate could only make a provisional decree, that if the priests 
discharged the ground from the service of religion, then the 
consuls should take an estimate of the damage, and make a 
contract for rebuilding the whole at the public charge, so as to 
restore it to Cicero in the condition in which he left it. The 





' Ut domus M. Tullii Ciceronis cum domo Fulvii Flacci ad memoriam pone publico 
constitute conjuncta esse videatur. Pro Dom. 38. 

? Qui si sustulerint religionem, aream preclaram habebimus: superficiem Consules ex 
S.C. estimabunt. Ad Att. 4.1, 
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priests, therefore, of all orders, were called together on the last 
of September, to hear this cause, which Cicero pleaded in 
person before them: they were men of the first dignity and 
families in the republic: and there never was, as Cicero tells 
us, so full an appearance of them in any cause, since the foun- 
dation of the city: he reckons up nineteen by name: a great 

art of whom were of consular rank’. His first care, before 
he entered into the merits of the question, was to remove the 
prejudices, which his enemies had been labouring to instil, on 
the account of his late conduct in favour of Pompey, by ex- 
plaining the motives, and shewing the necessity of it; con- 
triving, at the same time, to turn the odium on the other side, 
by running over the history of Clodius’s tribunate, and painting 
all its violences in the most lively colours; but the question on 
which the cause singly turned, was about the efficacy of the 
pretended consecration of the house, and the dedication of the 
temple: to shew the nullity, therefore, of this act, he en- 
deavours to overthrow the very foundation of it, and prove 
Clodius’s tribunate to be originally null and void, from the 
invalidity of his adoption, on which it was entirely grounded : 
he shews, that the sole end of adoption, which the ie acknow- 
ledged, was to supply the want of children, by borrowing them, 
as It were, from other families; that it was an essential condi- 
tion of it, that he who adopted had no children of his own, nor 
was in condition to have any: that the parties concerned were 
obliged to appear before the priests, to signify their consent, 
the cause of the adoption, the circumstances of the families in- 
terested in it, and the nature of their religious rites; that the 
priests might judge of the whole, and see that there was no 
fraud or deceit in it, nor any dishonour to any family or per- 
son concerned: that nothing of all this had been observed in 
the case of Clodius: that the adopter was not full twenty years 
old, when he adopted a senator, who was old enough to be his 
father: that he had no occasion to adopt, since he had a wife 
and children, and would probably have more, which he must 
necessarily disinherit by this i ener if it was real: that 
Clodius had no other view than, by the pretence of an adop- 
tion, to make himself a plebeian and tribune, in order to over- 
turn the state: that the act itself, which confirmed the adoption, 
was null and illegal, being transacted while Bibulus was ob- 
serving the auspices, which was contrary to express law, and 
huddled over in three hours by Cesar, when it ought to have 


1 Nego unquam post sacra constituta, quorum eadem est antiquitas, que ipsius urbis, 
ulla de re, ne de capite quidem Virginum Vestalium, tam frequens collegium judicassc. 
De Harusp. resp. 6, 7. 
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been published for three market days, successively, at the in- 
terval of nine days each’: that if ths adoption was irregular 
and illegal, as it certainly was, the tribunate must needs be so 
too, which was entirely built upon it: but granting the tri- 
bunate, after all, to be valid, because some eminent men would 
have it so, yet the act, made afterwards, for his banishment, 
could not possibly be considered as a law, but as a privilege 
only, made against a particular person; which the sacred laws, 
and the laws of the twelve tables, had utterly prohibited: that 
it was contrary to the very constitution of the republic, to 
punish any citizen, either in body or goods, till he had been 
accused in proper form, and condemned of some crime, by 
competent judges: that privileges, or laws to inflict penalties 
on single persons, by name, without a legal trial, were cruel 
and pernicious, and nothing better than proscriptions, and of 
all things not to be endured in their city’. Then, in entering 
upon ie question of his house, he declares that the whole 
effect of his restoration depended upon it; that if it was not 
given back to him, but suffered to remain a monument of 
triumph to his enemy, of grief and calamity to himself, he 
could not consider it as a restoration, but a perpetual punish- 
ment: that his house stood in the view of the whole people; 
and, if it must continue in its present state, he should be forced 
to remove to some other place, and could never endure to live 
in that city, in which he must always see trophies erected both 
against himself and the republic: ‘the house of Sp. Melius,” 
says he, ‘who affected a tyranny, was levelled: and, by the 
name of Auquimelium given to the place, the people confirmed 
the equity of his punishment: the house of Sp. Cassius was 
overturned, also, for the same cause, and a temple raised upon 
it to Tellus: M. Vaccus’s house was confiscated and levelled; 
and to perpetuate the memory of his treason, the place is still 
called Vaccus’s meadows: M. Manlius, likewise, after he had 
repulsed the Gauls from the capitol, not content with the glory 
of that service, was adjudged to aim at dominion; so that his 
house was demolished, where you now see the two groves 
planted: must I, therefore, suffer that punishment, which our 
ancestors inflicted as the greatest, on wicked and traitorous 
citizens, that posterity may consider me, not as the oppressor, 
but the author and captain of the conspiracy*?” When he 
comes to speak to the dedication itself, he observes that the 
goddess Liberty, to which the temple was dedicated, was the 
“1 Pro Dom. 18, 14, 15, 16. 
3 Thi, 17, 

In privatos homines leges ferri noluerunt; id est enim privilegium: quo quid est 
injustius? De Leg. 3, 19. ry 

3 Pro Dom. 87. 38. ; 
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known statue of a celebrated strumpet, which Appius brought 
from Greece for the ornament of his edileship: and, upon 
dropping the thoughts of that magistracy, gave to his brother 
Clodius, to be advanced into a deity’: that the ceremony was 
performed without any licence or judgment obtained from the 
college of priests, by the single ministry of a raw young man, 
the brother-in-law of Clodius, who had bee made priest but a 
few days before; a mere novice in his business, and forced into 
the service’: but if all had been transacted regularly, and in 
due form, that it could not possibly have any forces as being 
contrary to the standing laws of the republic: for there was an 
old tribunician law made by Q. Papirius, which prohibited the 
consecration of houses, lands, or altars, without the express 
command of the people; which was not obtained, nor even 
pretended, in the present case*: that great regard had always 
been paid to this law, in several instances of the gravest kind: 
that Q. Marcius, the censor, erected a statue of Concord in a 
public part of the city, which C. Cassius, afterwards, when 
censor, removed into the senate-house, and consulted the col- 
lege of priests, whether he might not dedicate the statue and 
the house also itself to Concord: upon which M. Aumilius, 
the high-priest, gave answer, in the name of the college, that 
unless the people had deputed him by name, and he acted in 
it by their authority, they were of opinion that he could not 
rightly dedicate them‘: that Licinia, also, a vestal virgin, de- 
dicated an altar and little temple under the sacred rock: upon 
which S. Julius, the prztor, by order of the senate, consulted 
the college of priests; for whom P. Sczvola, the high-priest, 
gave answer, that what Licinia had dedicated in a public 
place, without any order of the people, would not be consi- 
dered as sacred: so that the senate enjoined the pretor to see 
it desecrated, and to efface whatever had been inscribed upon 
it: after all this, it was to no purpose, he tells them, to men- 
tion what he had proposed to speak to in the last place, that 
the dedication was not performed with any of the solemn words 
and rites which such a function required; but by the ignorant 
ee man before mentioned, without the help of his col- 
eagues, his books, or any to prompt him: especially when 
Clodius, who directed him, that impure enemy of all religion, 
who often acted the woman among men, as well as the man 
among women, huddled over the whole ceremony in a blun- 
dering, precipitate manner, faltering and confounded in mind, 
voice, and speech; often recalling himself, doubting, fearing, 
hesitating, and performing every thing quite contrary to what 
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1 Pro Pom. 43, 2 Thid. 45. 3 Ybid. 49. 4 Ibid. 51. 58. 
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the sacred books prescribed: ‘nor is it strange,” says he, 
‘sthat in an act so mad and villanous, his audaciousness could 
not get the better of his fears: for what pirate, though ever so 
barbarous, after he had been plundering temples, when, pricked 
by a dream or scruple of religion, he came to consecrate some 
alemon a desert shore, was not terrified in his mind, on being 
forced to appease that deity by his prayers, whom he had pro- 
voked by his sacrilege? In what horrors, then, think you, 
must this man needs eS the plunderer of all temples, houses, 
and the whole city; when for the expiation of so many impie- 
ties, he was wickedly consecrating one single altar’?” Then 
after a solemn invocation and appeal to all the gods, who pecu- 
liarly favoured and protected that city, to bear witness to the 
integrity of his zeal and love to the icoablie and that in all 
his labours and struggles he had constantly preferred the pub- 
lic benefit to his own, he commits the justice of his cause to 
the judgment of the venerable bench. 

He was particularly pleased with the composition of this 
speech, which he published immediately ; and says upon it, 
that if ever he made any figure in speaking, his indignation 
and the sense of his injuries had inspired him with new force 
and spirit in this cause’. ‘The sentence of the priests turned 
wholly on what Cicero had alleged about the force of the Papi- 
rian law, viz. that if he, who performed the office of consecra- 
tion, had not been specially authorized, and personally ap- 
pointed to it, by the people, then the area in question might, 
without any scruple of religion, be restored to Cicero. This 
though it seemed somewhat evasive, was sufficient for Cicero’s 
purpose; and his friends congratulated him upon it, as upon a 
clear victory ; while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of 
himself; and, being produced into the rostra, by his brother 
Appius, acquainted the people, that the priests had given judg- 
ment for him, but that Cicero was preparing to recover pos- 
session by force, and exhorted them, therefore, to follow him 
and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But his speech 
made no impression on the audience: some wondered at his 
impudence, others laughed at his folly; and Cicero resolved not 
to trouble himself, or the people, about it, till the consuls, by 
a decree of the senate, had contracted for rebuilding the por- 
tico of Catulus °. ; 


' Tro Dom. 54, 55. 

? Acta res est accurate a nobis: et si unquam in dicendo fuimus aliquid, aut etiam 
si unquam alias fuimus, tum profecto dolor ct magnitudo vim quandam nobis dicendi 
dedit. Itaque oratio juventuti nostra deberi non potest. Ad Att. 4. 2. 

3 Cum pontifices decressent, ita, si neque populi jussu, neque plebis scitu, is qui se 
dedicasse diceret, nominatim ci rei prefeetus esset; neque populi juesn, neque plebis 
scitu id facere jussus esset, videri posse sine religione eam partem arex mihi restitui. 
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_ The senate met the next day, in‘a full house, to put an end 
to this affair; when Marcellinus, one of the consuls elect, bein 
called on to speak first, addressed himself to the priests, aid 
desired them to give an account of the grounds and meaning 
of their sentence; upon which Lucullus, in the name of the 
rest, declared that the priests were indeed the judges of reli- 
gion, but the senate of the law; that they sherctore had deter- 
mined only what related to the point of religion, and left it to 
the senate to determine, whether any obstacle remained in 
point of law. All the other priests spoke largely after him in 
favour of Cicero’s cause. When Clodius rose afterwards to 
speak, he endeavoured to waste the time so, as to hinder their 
coming to any resolution that day; but, after he had been 
speaking for three hours successively, the assembly grew so 
impatient, and made such a noise and hissing, that he was 
forced to give over: yet, when they were going to pass a 
decree, in the words of Marcellinus, Serranus mut lis negative 
upon it. This raised an universal indignation, and a tresh 
debate began, at the motion of the two consuls, on the merit 
of the tribune’s intercession ; when, after many warm speeches, 
they came to the following vote: ‘ That it was the resolution 
of the senate, that Cicero’s house should be restored to him, 
and Catulus’s portico rebuilt, as it had been before; and that 
this vote should be defended by all the magistrates; and, if any 
violence or obstruction was offered to it, that the senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had interposed his nega- 
tive.” This staggered Serranus, and the late farce was played 
over again ; his father threw himself at his feet, to beg fim to 
desist ; he desired a night’s time, which at first was refused, but, 
on Cicero’s request, granted ; and the next | he revoked his 
negative, and, without farther opposition, suffered the senate 
to pass a decree, that Cicero’s damage should be made good to 
him, and his houses rebuilt at the public charge 1. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree into execu- 
tion; and, having contracted for the rebuilding Catulus’s 
portico, set men to work upon clearing the ground, and de- 
molishing what had been built by Clodius: but, as to Cicero’s 
buildings, it was agreed to make an estimate of his damage, 
and pay the amount of it to himself, to be laid out according 
to his own fancy: in which his Palatine house was valued at 
sixteen thousand pounds; his Tusculan at four thousand; his 





Mihi facta statim est gratulatio: nemo enim dubitat, quin domus nobis esset adjudicata. 
Tum subito ille in concionem ascendit, quam Appius et dedit : nunciat jam populo, pon- 
tifices secundum se decrevisse ; me autem vi conari in possessionem venire : hortatur, ut 
se et Appium sequantur, et suam libertatem ut defendant. Hic cum etiam illi infimi 
alte sdmirarentar, partim irriderent hominis amentiam. Ibid. 

id. 
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Formian only at two thousand. This was a very deficient 
and shameful valuation, which all the world cried out upon; 
for the Palatine house had cost him, not long before, near 
twice that sum: but Cicero would not give himself any trouble 
about it, or make any exceptions, which gave the consuls a 
handle to throw the blame upon his own modesty, for not re- 
monstrating against it, and seeming to be satisfied with what 
was awarded; but the true reason was, as he himself declares, 
that those who had clipped his wings, had no mind to let them 
grow again; and though they had been his advocates, when 
absent, began now to be secretly angry, and openly envious of 
him, when present '. 

But as he was never covetous, this affair gave him no great 
uneasiness ; though, through the late ruin of his fortunes, he 
was now in such want of money, that he resolved to expose 
his Tusculan villa to sale; but soon changed his mind, and 
built it up again, with much more magnificence than before ; 
and, for the beauty of its situation and neighbourhood to the 
city, took more lean in it ever after, than any other of his 
country seats. But he had some domestic grievances about this 
time, which touched him more nearly, and which, as he signi- 
fies obscurely to Atticus, were of too delicate a nature to be 
explained by a letter’: they arose chiefly from the petulant 
humour of his wife, which began to give him frequent occa- 
sions of chagrin; and, by a series of repeated provocations, 
confirmed in him that settled disgust, which ended at last in a 
divorce. 

As he was now restored to the possession both of his dignity 
and fortunes, so he was desirous to destroy all the public monu- 
ments of his late disgrace; nor to suffer the law of his exile to 
remain with the other acts of Clodius’s tribunate, hanging up 
in the capitol, engraved, as usual, on tables of brass: watching, 
therefore, the ytaabee | of Clodius’s absence, he went to the 
capitol, with a strong body of his friends, and taking the tables 
down, conveyed them to his own house. ‘This occasioned a 
sharp contest in the senate, between him and Clodius, about 
the validity of those acts, and drew Cato also into the debate: 
who, for the sake of his Cyprian commission, thought himéelf 
obliged to defend their legality against Cicero; which created 





1 Nobis superficiem sedium consules de consilii sententia sstimarunt H-S vicies : ce- 
tera valde illiberaliter ; Tusculanam villam quingentis millibus; Formianum ducentis 
quinquaginta millibus ; qua estimatio non modo ab optimo dueqie sed etiam a plebe 
reprehenditur. Dices, quid igitur caus@ fuit? Dicunt illi quidem pudorem meum, 
quod neque negarim, neque vebementius postularim. Sed non est id; nam hoc quidem 
etiam profuiaset. Verum iidem, mi Pomponi, iidem inquam ili, qui mihi pennas incide- 
runt, nolunt easdem renasci. Ad Att. 4. 2. 

2 Tusculanum proscripsi: suburbano non facile careo.—Cetera, qua: me solicitant, 
muorikwreoa sunt. Amamur a fratre et filia. Ibid. 
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some little coldness between them, and gave no small pleasure 
to the common enemies of them both’. 

But Cicero’s chief concern at present was, how to support 
his former authority in the city, and provide for his future 
safety, as well against the malice of declared enemies, as the 
envy of pretended friends, which he perceived to be growing 
up afresh against him; he had thoughts of putting in for the 
censorship; or of procuring one of those honorary leutenancies, 
which gave a public character to private senators; with intent 
to make a pe through Italy, or a kind of religious pilgri- 
mage to all the temples, groves, and sacred places, on pretence 
of a vow, made in his exile. This would give him an oppor- 
tunity of shewing himself every where in a light, which natu- 
rally attracts the attention of the multitude, by testifying a 
pious regard to the favourite superstitions and local religions of 
the country; as the great, in the same country, still pay their 
court to the vulgar, by visiting the shrines and altars of the 
saints, which are most in vogue: he mentions these projects 
to Atticus, as designed to be executed in the spring, resolving, 
in the meanwhile, to cherish the good inclination of the neaple 
towards him, by keeping himself perpetually in the view of the 
city ’. 

Caries portico and Cicero’s house were rising again apace, 
and carried up almost to the roof; when Clodius, without any 
warning, attacked them, on the second of November, with a 
band of armed men, who demolished the portico, and drove the 
workmen out of Cicero’s ground, and with the stones and rub- 
bish of the place began to batter Quintus’s house, with whom 
Cicero then lived, and at last set fire to it; so that the two 
brothers, with their families, were forced to save themselves 
by a hasty flight. Milo had already accused Clodius for his 
former violences, and resolved, if possible, to bring him to 
justice: Clodius, on the other hand, was suing for Ane wdile- 
ship, to secure himself, for one year more, at least, from any 
gunirarien he was sure of being condemned, if ever he was 

rought to trial, so that whatever mischief he did in the mean 
time was all clear gain, and could not make his cause the 
worse *; he now therefore gave a free course to his natural 
fury ; was perpetually scouring the streets with his incen- 





' Plut, in Cic. Dio, p. 100. 

2 Ut nulla re impedirer, quod ne si vellem, mihi esset ke sha, aut 8i comitia censo- 
rum proximi consules haberent, petere posse, aut votivam legationem sumsisse prope 
omnium fanorum,lucorum. Ad Att. 4. 2. 

3 Armatis hominibus ante diem IJI. Non. Novemb. expulsi sunt fabri de area nostra, 
disturbata porticus Catuli—Que ad tectum pene pervenerat. Quinti fratris domus 
primo fracta conjectu lapidum, ex area nostra, deinde jussu Clodii inflammatg, inspec- 
tante urbe, conjectis ignibus.—Videt, si omnes quos vult palam, occiderit, nihilo suam 
causam difficiliorem, quam adhuc sit, in judicio futuram. Thid. 3. 
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diaries, and threatening fire and sword to the city itself, if an 
assembly was not called for the election of ediles. In this 
humour, about a week after his last outrage, on the eleventh 
of November, happening to meet with Cicero, in the sacred 
street, he presently assaulted him with stones, clubs, and drawn 
swords: Cicero was not prepared for the encounter, and took 
refuge in the vestibule of the next house; where his attendants, 
rallying in his defence, beat off the assailants, and could easily 
have killed their leader, but that Cicero was willing, he says, 
to cure by diet, rather than surgery. The day following, 
Clodius attacked Milo’s house, with sword in hand, and lighted 
flambeaus, with intent to storm and burn it: but Milo was 
never unprovided for him: and Q. Flaccus, sallying out with 
a strong band of stout fellows, killed several of his men, and 
would have killed Clodius too, if he had not hid himself in the 
inner apartments of P. Sylla’s house, which he made use of, on 
this occasion, as his fortress '. 

The senate met, on the fourteenth, to take these disorders 
into consideration; Clodius did not think fit to appear there ; 
but Sylla came, to clear himself, probably, from the suspicion 
of encouraging him in these violences, on account of the free- 
dom which he had taken with his house» Many severe 
speeches were made, and vigorous counsels proposed. Mar- 
cellinus’s opinion was, that Clodius should be impeached anew 
for these last outrages; and that no election of ediles should 
be suffered, till he was brought to a trial: Milo declared, that 
as long as he continued in office, the consul Metellus should 
make no election; for he would take the auspices every day, 
on which an assembly could be held; but Metellus contrived 
to waste the day in speaking, so that they were forced to break 
up without making any decree. Milo was as good as his 
word, and, having gathered a superior force, took care to ob- 
struct the election; though the consul Metellus employed all 
his power and art to elude his vigilance, and procure an as- 
sembly by stratagem ; calling it to one place, and holding it in 
another, sometimes in the field of Mars, sometimes in the 
Forum; but Milo was ever beforehand with him; and, keeping 
a constant guard in the field from midnight to noofl, was 
always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by obnouncing, as 


! Ante diem tertium Id. Novem.cum sacra via descenderem, insecutus est me cum suis. 
Clamor, lapides, fustes, gladii; heec improvisa omnia. Discessimus in vestibulum Tertii 
Damionis; qui erant mecum facile operas aditu prohibuerunt. Ipse occidi potuit: sed 
ego dita curare incipio, chirurgie tedet.—Milonis domum prid. Id expugnare et incen- 
dere ita conatus est, ut palam hora quinta cum scutis homines, eductis gladiis, alios cum 
accensis facibus adduxerit. Ipse domum P. Sylle pro castris ad eam impugnationem 
sumpserat, &c. Ad Att. 4,3. 

2 NXvila se in senatu postridie Idus, domi Clodius. Ibid. 
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it was called, or declaring, that he was taking the auspices on 
that day; so that the three brothers were Paffied and disap- 
ointed, though they were perpetually haranguing and labour- 
ing to inflame the people against those, who interrupted their 
assemblies and right of electing; where Metellus’s speeches 
were turbulent, Appius’s rash, Clodius’s furious. Cicero, who 
gives this account to Atticus, was of opinion, that there would 
e no election; and that Clodius would be brought to trial, if 
he was not first killed by Milo, which was likely to be his fate: 
‘* Milo,” says he, “makes no scruple to own it; being not 
deterred by my misfortune, and having no envious or perfi- 
dious counsellors about him, nor any lazy nobles to discourage 
him: it is commonly given out, by the other side, that what 
he does, is all done by my advice; but they little know, how 
much conduct, as well as courage, there is in thishero’.” 
Young Lentulus, the son of the consul, was, by the interest 
of his father, and the recommendation of his noble birth, 
chosen into the college of augurs this summer, though not 
yet seventeen years old; having but just changed his puerile 
for the manly gown’: Cicero was invited to the inauguration 
feast, where, by eating too freely of some vegetables, which 
happened to please his palate, he was seized with a violent pain 
of the bowels, and diarrhoea; of which he sends the following 
account to his friend Gallus :— 


* CICERO TO GALLUS. 


‘¢Arrer I had been labouring for ten days, with a ernel 
disorder in my bowels, yet could not convince those who 
wanted me at the bar, that I was ill, because 1 had no fever, I 
ran away to Tusculum: having kept so strict a fast for two 
days before, that I did not taste so much as water: being worn 
out, therefore, with illness and fasting, | wanted rather to-see 
you, than imagined that you expected a visit from me: for my 
part, I am afraid, I confess, of all distempers; but especially of 





1 Egregius Marcellinus, omnes acres; Metellus calumnia dicendi tempus exemit: 
conciones turbulente Metelli, temerarie Appii, furiosissime: Clodii; hac tamen summa, 
nisi Milo in Campum obnunciasset, comitia futura.—Comitia fore non arbitror ; reum 
Publium, nisi ante occisus erit, fore a Milone puto. Si se inter viam obtulerit, occisum 
iri ab ipso Milone video, Non dubitat facere; pre se fert ; casum illum nostruin non 
extimescit, &c. 

Meo consilio omnia illi fieri querebantur, ignari quantum in illo heroe essct animi, 
quantum etiam consilii, Ad Att. 4. 3. a 

N.B. From these facts, it appears, that what is said above, of Clodius’s repealing the 
Elian and Fusian laws, and prohibiting the magistrates from obstructing the assemblies 
of the people, is to be understood only in a partial sense, and that his new law extended 
no farther, than to hinder the magistrates from dissolving an assembly, after it was 
actually convened, and had entered upon business : for it was still unlawful, we see, to 
convene an assembly, while the magistrate was in the act of observing the heavens, 

2 Cui superior annus idem et virilem patris ct pratextam populi judicio togam dederit. 
Pro Sext. 69. it. Dio, 1. 39, p. 99. 
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those, for which the Stoics abuse your Epicurus, when he com- 
plains of the strangury and dysentery: the one of which they 
take to be the effect of gluttony, the other of a more scandalous 
intemperance. I was apprehensive, indeed, of a dysentery, 
but seem to have found benefit, either from the change of air, 
or the relaxation of my mind, or the remission of the disease 
itself: but, that you may not be surprised, how this should 
happen, and what I have been doing to bring it upon me; thie 
sana | law, which seems to introduce a simplicity of diet, 
did me all this mischief. For since our men of taste are grown 
so fond of covering their tables with the productions of the 
earth, which are excepted by the law, they have found a way 
of dressing mushrooms, and all other vegetables, so palatably, 
that nothing can be more delicious: I happened to fall upon 
these at Lentulus’s augural supper, and was taken with so 
violent a flux, that this is the first day on which it has begun 
to give me any ease. Thus J, who used to command myself 
so easily in oysters and lampreys, was caught with bete and 
mallows; but I shall be more cautions for the future: you, 
however, who must have heard of my illness from Anicius, for 
he saw me in a fit of vomiting, had a just reason, not only for 
sending, but for coming yourself to see me. 1 think to stay 
here till I recruit myself, for I have lost both my strength and 
my flesh; but, if I once get rid of my distemper, it will be 
easy, I hope, to recover the rest’.” 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after he had dis- 
tributed immense sums among the great, to purchase his resto- 
ration by a Roman army. ‘The people of Atgypt had sent 
deputies also after him, to plead their cause before the senate, 
and to explain the reasons of their expelling him; but the king 
contrived to get them all assassinated on the road, before they 
reached the city. This piece of villainy, and the notion of his 
having bribed all the magistrates, had raised so general an 
aversion to him, among the people, that he found it advisable 
to quit the ot and leave the aga a of his interest to 
his agents. he consul Lentulus, who had obtained the pro- 
vince of Cilicia and Cyprus, whither he was preparing to set 
forward, was very desirous to be eharged with the commission 
of replacing him on his throne; for which he had already 





4 5 Fam. 7. 26. 

N.B. Pliny says, that the colum, by which he is supposed to mean the cholic, was not 
known at Rome till the reign of Tiberius; but the case described in this letter, seems to 
come s0 very near it, that he must be understood, rather of the name than of the thing; 
as the learned Dr. Le Clere has observed in his History of Medicine.—Plin. 1. 26. 1. 
Le Clerc. Hist. par. 2. 1. 4. sect. 2. c. 4. 

The mention likewise of the dvcouvp:xd wé&On, or the etrangury of Epicurus, and the 
censure which the Stoics passed upon it, would make one apt to suspect, that some dis- 
ordors of a venereal kind were not unknown to the ancients. 
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procured the vote of the senate: the opportunity of a com- 
mand, almost in sight of Egypt, made him generally thought 
to have the best pretensions to that charge, and he was as- 
sured of Cicero’s warm assistance, in soliciting the confirmation 
of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes entered into 
office; C. Cato, of the same family with his namesake Marcus, 
was one of the number; a bold, turbulent man, of no temper 
or prudence, yet a tolerable speaker, and generally on the 
better side in politics. Before he had borne any public office, 
he attempted to impeach Gabinius of bribery and corruption ; 
but not being able to get an audience of the preetors, he had 
the hardiness to mount the rostra, which was never allowed to 
a private citizen, and, in a speech to the people, declared 
Pompey dictator: but his presumption had like to have cost 
him dear; for it raised such an indignation in the audience, 
that he had much difficulty to escape with his life’. He 
opened his present magistracy, by declaring loudly against 
king Ptolemy, and all who favoured him; especially Lentulus, 
whom he supposed to be under some private engagement with 
him, and, for that reason, was determined to baffle all their 
schemes. 

Lupus, likewise, one of his colleagues, summoned the senate, 
and raised an expectation of some uncommon proposal from 
him: it was indeed of an extraordinary nature ;—to revise and 
annul that famed act of Ceesar’s consulship, for the division of 
the Campanian lands: he spoke long and well upon it, and 
was heard with much attention; gave great praises to Cicero, 
with severe reflections on Cesar, and expostulations with 
Pompey, who was now abroad, in the execution of his late 
eommission. In the conclusion he told them, that he would 
not demand the opinions of the particular senators, because he 
had no mind to expose them to the resentment and animosity 
of any; but from the ill humour, which he remembered, when 
that act first passed, and the favour with which he was now 
heard, he could easily collect the sense of the house. Upon 
which Marcellinus said, that he must not conclude from their 
silence, either what they liked or disliked: that for his own 
part, and he might answer too, he believed, for the rest, he 
chose to say nothing on the subject at present, because he 
thought that the cise of the Campanian lands ought not to be 
brought upon the stage in Pompey’s absence. 





' Ut Cato, adolescens nullius consilii,—vix vivus effugeret; quod cum Gabinium de 
ambitu vellet postulare, neque pretores diebus aliquot adiri possent, vel potestatem sui 
facerent, in concionem ascendit, et Pompeium privatus dictatorem appellavit. Propius 
nihil est factum, quam ut oceideretur. ad Buint. Frat. 1.2. 
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_ This affair being dropped, Racilius, another tribune, rose up 
and renewed the debate about Milo’s impeachment of Clodius, 
and called upon Marcellinus, the consul elect, to give his 
opinion upon it; who, after inveighing against all the vio- 
lences of Clodius, proposed, that, in the first place, an allot- 
ment of judges should be made for the trial; and after that, 
the election of zdiles; and if any one attempted to hinder the 
trial, that he should be deemed a public enemy. The other 
consul elect, Philippus, was of the same mind; but the tri- 
bunes, Cato and Cassius, spoke against it, and were for pro- 
ceeding to an election before any step towards a trial. When 
Cicero was called upon to speak, he run through the whole 
series of Clodius’s extravagances, as if he had been accusing 
him already at the bar, to the great satisfaction of the assembly : 
Antistius, the tribune, seconded him, and declared, that no 
business should be done before the trial; and when the house 
was going universally into that opinion, Clodius began to speak, 
with intent to waste the rest of the day, while his slaves and 
followers without, who had seized the steps and avenues of the 
senate, raised so great a noise of a sudden, in abusing some of 
Milo’s friends, that the senate broke up in no small hurry, and 
with fresh indignation, at this new insult’. 

There was no more business done through the remaining 
ro of December, which was taken up, chiet » with holydays. 

entulus and Metellus, whose consulship expired with the 
year, set forward for their several governments; the one for 
Cilicia, the other for Spain: Denia committed the whole 
direction of his affairs to Cicero; and Metellus, unwilling to 
leave him his enemy, made up all matters with him before his 
departure, and wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards 
from Spain, in which he acknowledges his services, and inti- 
mates, that he had given up his brother Clodius, in exchange 
for his friendship’. 


A. Urb.697. Cic. 51. Coss.—Cn. Corn. Lent. Marcellinus. L. Mar. Philippus. 


CicERo’s first concern, on the opening of the new year, was 
to get the commission, for restoring king Ptolemy, confirmed 
to Lentulus; which came now under deliberation : the tribune 
Cato was fierce against restoring him at all, with the greatest 
part of the senate on his side; when takingygccasion to consult 
the Sibylline books, on the subject of sont late prodigies, he 





1 Tum Clodius rogatus diem dicendo eximere copit—deinde ejus operm repente a 
Grecostasi et gradibus clamorem satis magnum sustulerunt, opinor in é. Sextilinm et 
amicos Milonis incitate ; eo metu injecto repente magna querimonia omnium discessimus, | 
Ad Quint. Fr. 2. 1. woe 


3 Libenterque commutata persona, te mihi fratris loco esse duco. Ep. Fam. 5. 3. 
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chanced to find in them certain verses, forewarning the Roman 
pane not to replace an exiled king of Egypt with an army. 

“his was so pat to his purpose, that there could be no doubt 
of its being forged; but Cato called up the guardians of the 
books into the rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine; 
where it was publicly read and explained to the people: it was 
laid also before the senate, who greedily received it; and, after 
a grave debate on this scruple of religion, came to a resolution, 
that it seemed dangerous to the republic, that the king should 
be restored by a multitude’. It cannot be imagined, that they 
laid any real stress on this admonition of the Sibyl, for there 
was not a man either in or out of the house, who did not take 
it for a fiction: but it was a fair pretext for defeating a project, 
which was generally disliked: they were unwilling to gratify 
any man’s ambition, of visiting the rich country of Egypt, at 
the head of an army; and persuaded, that without an army no 
man would be solicitous about going thither at all’. 

This point being settled, the next question was, in what 
manner the king should be restored: various opinions were 
proposed ; Crassus moved, that three ambassadors, chosen from 
those who had some public command, should be sent on the 
errand; which did not exclude Pompey: Bibulus proposed 
that three private senators, and Volcatius, that Pompey alone 
should be charged with it: but Cicero, Hortensius, and Lu- 
cullus urged, that Lentulus, to whom the senate had already 
decreed it, and who could execute it with most convenience, 
should restore him without an army. ‘The two first opinions 
were soon over-ruled, and the struggle lay between Lentulus 
and Pompey. Cicero, though he had some reason to complain 
of Lentulus, since his return, particularly for the contemptible 
valuation of his houses, yet for the great part which he had 
borne, in restoring him, was very desirous to shew his grati- 
tude, and resolved to support him with all his authority. 
Pompey, who had obligations also to Lentulus, acted the same 

art towards him, which he had done before towards Cicero. 
his own conduct and professions, he seemed to have Len- 
tulus’s interest at heart; yet, by the conduct of all his friends, 
seemed desirous to procure the employment for himself; while 
the king’s agents and creditors, fancying that their business 





1 Senatus religionis calumniam, non religione, sed malovolentia, ct illius regie lar- 
gitionis invidia comprobat. Ep. Fam. 1. 1. aaah 

De Rege Alexandrino factum est S.C. cum multitudine cum reduci, periculosum 
Reipub. videri. Ad Quint. Fr. 2. 2. me saa aa ; 

2 Hee tamen opinio est populi Romani, a tuis invidis atque obtrectatoribus nomen 
inductum fictw religionis, non tam ut te impedirent, quam ut nequis, propter exercitus 
cupiditatem, Alexandriam vellet ire. Ep. Fam.1.4, a 
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would’be served the most effectually by Pompey, began open! 
to solicit, and even to bribe for him’. But the senate, shecagh 
Cicero’s influence, stood generally inclined to Lentulus; and 
after a debate, which sted in his favour, Cicero, who had 
been the manager of it, happening to sup with Pompey that 
evening, took occasion to press him, with much freedom, not 
to suffer his name to be used in this competition, nor give a 
handle to his enemies, for reproaching him with the desertion 
of a friend, as well as an ambition of engrossing all power to 
himself. Pompey seemed touched with the remonstrance, and 
professed to have no other thought, but of serving Lentulus, 
while his dependents still acted so, as to convince every body 
that he could not be sincere’. 

When Lentulus’s pretensions seemed to be in a hopeful 
way, C. Cato took a new and effectual method to disappoint 
them, by proposing a law to the people, for taking away his 
government, and recalling him home. This stroke surprised 
every body; the senate condemned it as factious; and Len- 
tulus’s son changed his habit upon it, in order to move the 
citizens, and hinder their offering such an affront to his father. 
The tribune, Caninius, proposed another law, at the same 
time, for sending Pompey to Egypt: but this pleased no 
better than the other; and the consuls contrived, that neither 
of them should be brought to the suffrage of the people’. 
These new contests gave a fresh interruption to Ptolemy’s 
cause; in which Cicero’s resolution was, if the commission 
could not be obtained for Lentulus, to prevent its being 


' Crassus tres legatos decernit, nec excludit Pompeium: censet enim etiam ex iis, qui 
cum imperio sunt. M. Bibulus tres legatos ex iis, qui privati sunt. Huic assentiuntur 
reliqui consulares, prater Servilium, qui omnino reduci negat oportere, et Volcatium qui 
decernit Pompeio. 

Hortensii et mea et Luculli sententia—Ex illo S. C, quod te referente factum est, tibi 
decernit, ut reducas regem. 

Regis causa si qui sunt qui velint, qui pauci sunt, omnes rem ad Pompeium deferri 
volunt. Ep. Fam. 1. | 

Reliqua cum esset in Senatu contentio, Lentulusne an Pompeius reduceret, obtinere 
causam Lentulus videbatur. In ea re Pompeius quid velit non despicio: familiares 
ejus quid cupiant, omnes vident. Creditores vero Regis aperte pecunias suppeditant 
contra Lentulum. Sine dubio res remota a Lentulo videtur, cum magno meo dolore: 
jes multa fecit, quare si fas esset, jure ei succensere possemus. Ad Quiw, 

r. 2. 


? Ego eo die casu apud Pompeium ceenavi: nactusque tempus hoc magis idoneum, 
uam unquam antea post tuum discessum, is enim dies honestissimus nogig§aprat in 
natu, ita sum cum illo locutus, ut mihi viderer animum hominis ab omni adie cogita- 
tione ad tuam dignitatem tuendam traducere: quem ego ipsum cum audio, paTsus eum 
libero omni suspicione cupiditatis: cum autem ejus familiares omnium ordinum video, 
rspicio, id quod jam omnibus est apertum, totam rem istam jampridem a certis 
ominibus, non invito Rege ipso,esse corruptam. Hp. Fam. 1. 2 
$8 Nos cum maxime consilio, studio, labore, gratia, de causa regia niteremur, subito 
exorta est nefaria Catonis promulgatio, que stadia nostra impediret, et animos a minore 
cura ad summum timorem traduceret. Ep, Fam. 12, 
Suspicor per vim rogationem Caninium perlaturum. Ad Quint. 2. 2. 
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granted at least to Pompey, and save themselves the disgrace 
of being baffled by a competiter’; but the senate was grown 
so sick of the hale affair, that they resolved to leave the king 
to shift for himself, without interposing at all in his restoration ; 
and so the matter hung; whilst other affairs, more interesting, 
were daily rising up at home, and enyaging the attention of 
the city. 

The election of zdiles, which had been industriously post- 
poned through all the last summer, could not easily be kept 
off any longer: the city was impatient for its magistrates ; and 
especially for the plays and shows with which they used to 
entertain them; and several also of the new tribunes being 
zealous for an election, it was held, at last, on the twentieth of 
January, when Clodius was chosen edile, without any oppo- 
sition; so that Cicero began once more to put himself upon 
his guard, from the certain expectation of a furious edile- 


ship *. 

ie may justly seem strange, how a man, so profligate and 
criminal as Clodius, whose life was a perpetual insult on all 
laws, Divine and human, should be suffered not only to live 
without punishment, but to obtain all the honours of a free 
city in their proper course; and it would be natural to suspect, 
that we had been deceived in our accounts of him, by taking 
them from his enemies, did we not find them too firmly sup- 
ported by facts to be called in question; but a little attention 
to the particular character of the man, as well as of the times 
in which he lived, will enable us to solve the difficulty. First, 
the splendour of his family, which had borne a principal share 
in all the triumphs of the Republic, from the very foundation of 
its liberty, was of great force to protect him in all his extrava- 
gances. ‘Those, who know any thing of Rome, know what a 
strong impression this single circumstance of illustrious nobi- 
lity would necessarily make upon the people. Cicero calls the 
nobles of this class, preetors and consuls elect from their cradles, 
by a kind of hereditary right, whose very names were sufficient 
to advance them to all the dignities of the state*. Secondly, 
his personal qualities were peculiarly adapted to endear him to 
all the meaner sort: his bold and ready wit; his talent at 
haranguing; his profuse expense; and his being the first of 





1 Sed vereor ne aut eripiatur nobis causa regia, aut deseratur. Sed si res coget, est 
quiddam tertium, quod non—mihi displicebat ; ut neque oe Regem pateremur, nec 
nobis repugnantibus, ad eum deferri, ad quem prope jams elatum videtur. Ne, si quid 
non obtinuerimus, repulsi esse videamur. Ep. Fam, 1. 5. ; 

9 Sed omnia fiunt tardiora propter furiose edilitatis expectationem. Ad Quint. 2.2. 

* Non idem mihi licet, quod iis, qui nobili genere nati sunt, quibus omnia populi Ro- 
mani beneficia dormientibus deferuntur. In Verr. 5. 70. 

Erat nobilitate ipsa, blanda conciliatricula commendatus.—Omnes semper boni nobi- 
litati favemus, &c. Pro Sext. 2. 
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his family who had pursued popular measures, against the 
maxims of his ancestors, who were all stern assertors of the 
aristocratical power. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite factions, 
who had each their ends in supporting him, contributed prin- 
cipally to his safety; the triumvirate willingly permitted, and 
privately encouraged, his violences, to make their own power 
not only the less odious, but even necessary, for controlling 
the fury of such an incendiary; and though it was often turned 
against themselves, yet they chose to bear it, and dissemble 
their ability of repelling it, rather than destroy the man who 
was playing their game for them, and, by throwing the Re- 
public into confusion, throwing it of course into their hands: 
the senate, on the other side, whose chief apprehensions were 
from the triumvirate, thought, that the rashness of Clodius 
might be of some use to perplex their measures, and to stir up 
the people against them on proper occasions; or it humoured 
their spleen, at least, to see him often insulting Pompey to his 
face!, Lastly, all who envied Cicero, and desired to lessen 
his authority, privately cherished an enemy, who employed all 
his force to drive him from the administration of affairs. This 
accidental concurrence of circumstances, peculiar to the man 
and the times, was the thing that preserved Clodius, whose 
insolence could never have been endured in any quiet and 
regular state of the city. 

By his obtaining the eedileship, the tables were turned be- 
tween him and Milo; the one was armed with the authority 
of a magistrate, the other become a private man; the one freed 
from all apprehension of judges and a trial, the other exposed 
to all that danger from the power of his antagonist: and it 
was not Clodius’s custom to neglect any advantage against an 
enemy; so that he now accused Milo of the same crime of 
which Milo had accused him; of public violence, and breach 
of the laws, in maintaining a band of gladiators, to the terror 
of the sa Milo made his appearance to this accusation on 
the second of February: when Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero, 
appeared with him; and M. Marcellus, though Clodius’s col- 
league in the zdileship, spoke for him, at Cicero’s desire ; and 
the whole passed quietly and favourably for him on that day. 
The soon hearing was appointed on the ninth; when Pompey 
undertook to plead his cause, but no sooner stood up to speak, 
than Clodius’s mob began to exert their usual arts, and, by a 





' Videtis igitur hominem per seipsum jam pridem afflictum ac jacentem, perniciosis 
Optimatium discordiis excitari. Nea Republica Reipub. pestis amoveretur, restiterunt ; 
etiam, ne causam diceret: etiam, ne privatus esset. Etiamne in sinu atque in deliciis 
er optimi viri pera illam venenatam ac pestiferam habere potuerunt? Quo tan- 

em decepti munere? Volo, mquiunt, esse qui in concione detrahat de Pompeio. De 
Harusp. Resp. 24. ; 
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continual clamour of reproaches and invectives, endeavoured 
to hinder him from going on, or at least from being heard: but 
Pompey was too firm, to be so baffled; and spoke for near 
three hours, with a presence of mind, wich commanded 
silence, in spite of their attempts. When Clodius rose up to 
answer him, Milo’s party, in their turn, so disturbed and con- 
founded him, that he was not able to speak a word; while a 
number of epigrams and lampoons upon him and his sister 
were thrown about, and publicly rehearsed among the multi- 
tude below, so as to make him quite furious: till recollecting 
himself a little, and finding it impossible to proceed in his 
speech, he demanded slau of his mob, who it was that at- 
tempted to starve them by famine? ‘T’o which they presently 
cried out, Pompey: he then asked, who it was that desired to 
be sent to Egypt? They all echoed Pompey: but when he 
asked, who it was, that they themselves had a mind to send? 
They answered, Crassus; for the old jealousy was now break- 
ing out again between him and Pompey; and though he ap- 
peared that day on Milo’s side, yet he was not, as Cicero says, 
a real alle wiahies to him. 

These warm proceedings among the chiefs, brought on a 
fray below, among their partizans; the Clodians began the 
attack, but were repulsed by the Pompeians; and Clodius him- 
self driven out of the rostra: Cicero, when he saw the affair 
proceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat, and make 
the best of his way towards home: but no great harm was 
done, for eee having cleared the Forum of his enemies, 
presently drew off his forces, to prevent any farther mischief or 
scandal trom his side’. 

The senate was presently summoned, to provide some 
remedy for these disorders; where Pompey, who had drawn 
upon himself a fresh cent from his behaviour in the Egyptian 
affair, was severely handled by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and 





1 Ad diem IIII. Non. Febr. Milo affuit. Ei Pompeius advocatus venit. Dixit 
Marcellus a me rogatus. Honeste discessimus. Productus dics est in IIIS. Id. Feb. 
—————A.D. ITI. Id. Milo affuit. Dixit Pompeius, sive voluit. Nam ut surrexit, 
opers Clodiane clamorem sustulerunt : idque ei perpetua oratione contigit, non modo 
ut acclamatione, sed ut convicio et maledictis impediretur. Qui ut peroravit, nam in 
eo sane fortis fuit, non est detcrritus, dixit omnia, atque interdum etiam silentio, cum 
auctoritate peregerat : sed ut peroravit, surrexit Clodius, ci tantus clamor a nostris, pla- 
cuerat enim referre gratiam, ut neque mente, neque lingua, neque ore consisteret-———_— 
Cum omnia maledicta, tum versus etiam obscenissimi in Clodium et Clodiam diceren- 
tur. Ille furens et exsangnis interrogabat suos in clamore ipso, quis caset, qui plebem 
fame necaret? Respondebant opere, Pompeius. Quis Alexandriam ire cuperet ? Re- 
spondcbant, Pompeius. Quem ire vellent? Respondebant, Crassum. Is aderat tum 
Miloni animo non amico.————— os 

Hora fere nona, quasi signo dato, Clodiani nostros consputare ceperunt. Exarsit 
dolor, urgere illi ut loco nos moverent. Factus est a nostris impetus, fuga operarum. 
Ejectus de Rostris Clodius. Ac nos-quoque tum fugimus, nequid in turba.—Senatus 
vocatus in Curiam, Pompeius domum. Ad Quint. Fr. 2, 3. 
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others; Cicero chose to be absent, since he must either have 
offended Pompey, by saying nothing for him, or the honest 

rty, by defending him. ‘The same debate was carried on 
or several days, in which Pompey was treated very roughly 
by the tribune Cato; who inveighed against him with great 
fierceness, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, to whom he 
paid the highest compliments, and was heard with much atten- 
tion by all Pompey’s enemies. 

Pompey answered him, with an unusual vehemence; and 
reflecting openly on Crassus, as the author of these affronts, 
declared, that he would guard his life with more care, than 
Scipio Africanus did, when Carbo murdered him. These 
warm expressions seemed to open a prospect of some great 
agitation likely to ensue: Pompey consulted with Cicero on 
the proper means of his security; and acquainted him with 
his apprehensions of a design against his life; that Cato was 
privately supported, and Clodius furnished with money by 
Crassus; and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the rest, who envied him; that it was necessary for him 
to look to himself, since the meaner people were wholly 
alienated, the nobility and senate generally disaffected, and 
the youth corrupted. Cicero readily consented to join forces 
with him, and to summon their clients and friends from all 
parts of Italy; for though he had no mind to fight his battles 
in the senate, he was desirous to defend his person from all 
violence, especially against Crassus, whom he never loved: 
they resolved, likewise, to oppose, with united strength, all 
the attempts of Clodius and Cato, against Lentulus and Milo’. 
Clodius, on the other hand, was not less busy in mustering 
his friends against the next hearing of Milo’s cause: but as 
his strength was much inferior to that of his adversary, so he 
had no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any other 
view, but to teaze and harass him’: for after two hearings, 
the affair was put off, by several adjournments, to the begin- 





1 Neque ego in senatum, ne aut de tantis rebus tacerem, aut in Pompeio defendendo, 
nam is carpebatur a Bibulo, Curione, Favonio, Servilio filio, animos bonorum offende- 
rem. Res in posterum diem dilata est—Eo die nihil perfectum. Ad diem IL Hd. 
—Cato est vehementer in Pompeium invectus et eum oratione perpetua tanquam rgum 
accusavit. De me multa, me invito, cam mea summa laude dixit. Cum Aline in me 

erfidiam increpavit, auditus est magno silentio malevolorum. Respondit ei vehementér 

ompeius, Crassumque descripsit; dixitque aperte, se munitiorem ad custodiendam 
vitam suam fore, quam Africanus fuisset, quem C. Carbo interemisset. Itaque ma 
mibi res moveri videbantur. Nam Pompeius hec intelligit, mecumque communicat 
insidias vitee sus fieri: C. Catonem a Crasso sustentari; Clodio pecuniam suppeditari : 
utrumque et ab eo et a Curione, Bibulo, ceterisque suis obtrectatoribus confirmari: ve- 
hementer esse providendum ne opprimatur, concionario illo populo a se prope alienato, 
nobilitate inimica, non «quo Senatu, Juventute improba; itaque se comparat, homines 
ex agris arcessit. Operas autem suas Clodius confirmat. Manus ad Quirinalia paratur. 
In e0 multo sumus superiores, &c. Ad Quint. 2, 3. 

3 Vid. Dio, p. 99. 
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sree of May; from which time we find no farther mention 
Of 1€. 

The consul, Marcellinus, who drew his colleague Philippus 
along with him, was a resolute opposer of the triumvirate, as 
well as of all the violences of the other magistrates : for which 
reason, he resolved to suffer no assemblies of the people, 
except such as were necessary for the elections into the annual 
offices: his view was to prevent Cato’s law for recalling Len- 
tulus, and the monstrous things, as Cicero calls them, which 
some were attempting, at this time, in favour of Cesar. 
Cicero gives him the character of one of the best consuls that 
he had ever known, and blames him only in one thing; for 
treating Pompey, on all occasions, too rudely; which made 
Cicero often absent himself from the senate, to avoid taking 
part, either on the one side or the other’. For the support, 
therefore, of his dignity and interest in the city, he resumed 
his old task of pleading causes; which was always popular and 
reputable, and in which he was sure to find full employment. 
His first cause was the defence of L. Bestia, on the tenth of 
February, who, after the disyrace of a repulse from the przetor- 
ship, in the last election, was accused of bribery and corrup- 
tion in his suit for it; and notwithstanding the authority and 
eloquence of his advocate, was convicted and banished. He 
was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent, and seditious; had 
always been an enemy to Cicero; and supposed to be deeply 
engaged in Catiline’s plot; and is one instance of the truth of 
what Cicero says, that he was often forced, against his will, 
to defend certain persons, who had not deserved it of him, by 
the intercession of those who had’. 

Cesar, who was now in the career of his victories in Gaul, 
sent a request to the senate, that money might be decreed to 
him for the payment of his army, with a power of ae 
ten lieutenants, for the better management of the war, an 
the conquered provinces; and that his command should be 
prolonged for five years more. ‘The demand was thought 
very exorbitant; and it seemed strange, that, after all his 
boasted conquests, he should not be able to maintain his army 
without money from home, at a time when the treasury was 


1 Consul est egregius Lentulus, non impediente Collega: sic inquam bonus, ut melio- 
rem non viderim. Dies comitiales exemit omnes.—Sic legibus perniciosissimis obsis- 
titur, maxime Catonis. Nunc igitur Catonem Lentulus a legibus removit, et eos, qui 
de Cesare monstra promulgarunt.—Marcellinus autem hoc uno mihi minus satisfacit, 
quod eum nimis aspere tractat, quanquam id Senatu non invito facit: quo ego me liben- 
tins a Curia, et ab omni parte Rerp. subtraho. Ad Quint. 26. 

2 A.D. III. Id. dixi pro Bestia de ambitu apud Pretorem Cn. Domitium, in Foro 
medio, maximo conventu. Ibid. 2. 3. 

Cogor nonnunquam homines non optime de me meritos, rogatu eorum qui bene meriti 
sunt, defendere. Ep. Fam. 7.1. Vid. Philip. X1.5. Sallust. 17.43. Plat. in Cic. 

re} 
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greatly exhausted ; and the renewal of a commission, obtained 
at first by violence, and against the authority of the senate, 
was of hard digestion. But Ceesar’s interest prevailed, and 
Cicero himself was the promoter of it, and procured a decree 
to his satisfaction; yet, not without disgusting the old patriots, 
who stood firm to their maxim of opposing all extraordinary 
grants: but Cicero alleged the extraordinary services of Ceesar; 
and that the course of his victories ought not to be checked 
by the want of necessary supplies, while he was so gloriously 
extending the bounds of the empire, and conquering nations, 
whose names had never been heard before at Rome: and 
though it were possible for, him to maintain his troops without 
their help, by the spoils of the enemy, yet those spoils ought 
to be reserved for the splendour of his triumph, which it was 
nerd ust to defraud by their unreasonable parsimony 1. 

e might think it imprudent, perhaps, at this time, to call 
Cesar home from an unfinished war, and stop the progress of 
his arms in the very height of his success; yet the real motive 
of his conduct seems to have flowed, not so much from the 
merits of the cause, as a regard to the condition of the times, 
and his own circumstances. Jor, in his private letters, he 
owns, That the malevolence and envy of the aristocratical 
chiefs had almost driven him from his old principles, and, 
though not so far as to make him forget his dignity, yet so as 
to a a proper care of his safety, both which might ei easily 
consistent, if there was any faith or gravity in the consular 
senators: but they had managed their matters so ill, that those 
who were superior to them in power, were become superior 
too in authority, so as to be able to carry in the senate what 
they could not have carried, even with the people, without 
ek Ne that he had learned, from experience, what he could 
not learn so well from books, that as no regard was to be had to 
our safety, without a regard also to our dignity; so the consi- 
deration of dignity ought not to exclude the care of our safety ’. 
In another letter, he says, that the state and form of the go- 


1 Tllum enim arbitrabar ctiam sine hoc subsidio pecuni# retinere exercitum prada 
ante parta, et bellum conficcro posse: sed decus illud et ornamentum Triumphi minu- 
cnduin nostra parsimonia non putavi. 

Et quas regiones, quasque gentes nulle nobis antea litterse, nulla vox, nulla fama notas 
fecorat, has noster Imperator, nosterque exercitus, et populi Romani arma peragrarunt. 
De Prov. Consul. XI. 13. 16. 

2 Quorum malevolentissimis obtrectationibus nos scito de vetere illa nostra, diutur- 
naque sententia prope jam esse depulsos: non nos quidem ut nostre dignitatis simus 
obliti, sed ut habeamus rationem aliquando etiam salutis. Poterat utrumque praclare, 
81 esset fides, si gravitas in hominibus Consularibus. 

Naw qui plus opibus, armis, potentia valent, profecissc tantum mihi videntur stul- 
titia et inconstantia adversariorum, ut etiam auctoritate jam plus valerent—quod ipse 
litteris omnibus a pueritia deditus, experiundo tamen magis, quam discendo cognovi ;— 
neque salutis nostre rationom habendam nobis esse sine dignitatc, neque dignitatis sine 
salute. Ep. Fam. 1. 7. ; 
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vernment was quite changed; and what he had proposed to 
himself as the end of all his toils, a dignity and liberty of acting 
and voting, was quite lost and gone; that there was nothing 
left, but either meanly to assent to the few, who governed all; 
or weakly to oppose them, without doing any good: that he 
had dropped, therefore, all thoughts of that old consular gra- 
vity and character of a resolute senator, and resolved to con- 
form himself to Pompey’s will; that his great affection to 
Pompey made him begin to think all things right, which were 
useful to him; and he comforted himself with reflecting, that 
the greatness of his obligations would make all the world 
excuse him, for defending what Pompey liked, or, at least, for 
not opposing it; or else, what of all things he most desired, if 
his friendship with Pompey would permit him, for retiring 
from public business, and giving himself wholly up to his 
books *. 

But he was now engaged in a cause, in which he was 
warmly and specially interested, the defence of P. Sextius, 
the late tribune. Clodius, who gave Cicero’s friends no res- 
pite, having himself undertaken Milo, assigned the prosecu- 
tion of Sextius to one of his confidents, M. Tullius Albino- 
vanus, who accused him of public violence, or breach of peace 
in his tribunate*. Sextius had been a true friend to Cicero 
in his distress; and borne a great part in his restoration ; but 
as in cases of eminent service, conferred jointly by many, 
every one is apt to claim the first merit, and expect the first 
share of praise: so Sextius, naturally morose, fancying himself 
neglected: or not sufficiently requited by Cicero, had behaved 
very churlishly towards him since his return ; but Cicero, who 
was riever forgetful of past kindnesses, instead of resenting 
his perverseness, having heard that Sextius was indisposed, 
went in person to his house, and cured him of all his jealousies, 
by freely offering his assistance and patronage in pleading his 
cause *. 


1 Tantum enim animi inductio ct mechercule amor erga Pompcium apud me valet, 
ut, que illi utilia sunt, et que ille vult, ca mihi omnia jam et recta et vera videantur— 
Me quidem illa res consolatur, quod ego is sum, cui vel maxime concedant omnes, ut 
vel ea defendam, que Pompeius velit, vel taceam, vel etiam, id quod mihi maxime 
lubet, ad nostra me studia referam litterarum, quod profecto faciam, si mihi per ejusdem 
amicitiam licebit. 

Qua enim proposita fuerant nobis, cum et honoribus amplissimis, ct laboribus maxi- 
mis perfuncti essemus, dignitas in sententiis dicendis, libertas in Rep. capessenda; ea 
sublata tota: sed nec mihi magis, quam omnibus. Nam aut assenticndum est nulla cum 
gravitate paucis, aut frustra dissentiendum. Ibid. 8. —_ 

2 Qui cum omnibus salutis mee defensoribus bellum sibi esse gerendum judicaverunt. 
Pro Sext. 2. 

8 Is erat xger: domum, ut debuimus, ad eum statim venimus ; cique nos totos tra- 
didimus: idque fecimus preter hominum opinionem, qui nos ei jure succensere puta- 
oun ut humanissimi gratissimique et ipsi et omnibus videremur : itaque faciemus. Ad 

uint. 2. 3. 
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This was a disappointment to the drvasaned who flattered 
themselves, that Cicero was so much disgusted, that he would 
not be persuaded to plead for him; but he entered into the 
cause with a hearty inclination, and made it, as in effect it 
really was, his own’. In his speech, which is still extant, 
after laying open the history of his exile, and the motives 
of his own conduct, through the whole progress of it, he shows, 
that the only ground of prosecuting Sextius was, his faithful 
adherence to Fim, or rather to the Republic; that, by con- 
demning Sextius, they would, in effect, condemn him, whom 
all the orders of the city had declared to be unjustly expelled, 
by the very same men, who were now attempting to expel 
Sextius: that it was a banter and ridicule on justice itself, to 
accuse a man of violence, who had been left for dead upon the 
spot, by the violence of those who accused him: and whose 
only crime was, that he would not suffer himself to be quite 
killed, but presumed to guard his life against their future at- 
tempts. In short, he managed the cause so well, that Sextius 
was acquitted, and in a manner the most honourable, by the 
unanimous suffrages of all the judges; and with the universal 
applause of Cicero’s humanity and gratitude ’. 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius: while 
Cesar’s creature, Vatinius, appeared not only as an adversary, 
but a witness against him: which gave Cicero an opportunity 
of lashing him, as Sextius particularly desired, with all the 
keenness of his raillery, to the great diversion of the audience; 
for, instead of interrogating him in the ordinary way, about 
the facts deposed in the trial, he contrived to teaze him with a 
perpetual series of questions, which revived and exposed the 
iniquity of his factious tribunate, and the whole course of his 
profligate life, from his first appearance in public: and, in 
a of all his impudence, quite daunted and confounded him. 

atinius, however, made some feeble effort to defend himself, 
and rally Cicero in his turn; and, among other things, re- 
proached him with the baseness of changing sides, and be- 
coming Ceesar’s friend, on account of the peeiiaite state of his 
affairs; to which Cicero briskly replied, though Pompey him- 
self stood by, that he still preferred the condition of Pibulis's 
consulship, which Vatinius thought abject and miserable, to 
the victories and triumphs of all men whatsoever. This speech 
against Vatinius is still remaining, under the title of the in- 





1 P, Sextius est reus non suo sed meo nomine, &e. Pro Sext. 13. 

§ Sextius noster absolutus est. A.D. II. Id. Mart. et quod vehementer interfuit 
Reipub. nullam videri in ejusmodi causa dissensionem esse, omnibus sententiis abso- 
lutus est—Scito nos in eo judicio consecutos esse, ut omnium gratissimi judicaremur. 
Nam in defendendo homine moroso cumulatissime satisfecimus. Ad Quint. 2. 4, 
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terrogation, and is nothing else but what Cicero himself calls 
it, a perpetual invective on the magistracy of Vatinius, and 
the conduct of those who supported him’. 

In the beginning of April, the senate granted the sum of 
three hundred thousand pounds to Pompey, to be laid out in 
purchasing corn for the use of the city; where there was still 
a great scarcity, and as great, at the same time, of money: so 
that the moving a point so tender, could not fail of raising 
some ill humour in the assembly; when Cicero, whose old 
spirit seems to have revived in him, from his late success in 
Sextius’s cause, surprised them, by proposing, that, in the 
se inability of the treasury to purchase the Campanian 
ands, which, by Cesar’s act, were to be divided to the people, 
the act itself should be reconsidered, and a day appointed for 
that deliberation. The motion was received with an universal 
joy, anda kind of tumultuary acclamation. ‘The enemies of 
the triumvirate were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that 
it would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey; but it 
served only for a proof of what Cicero himself observes, that 
it was very hard for a man to depart from his old sentiments 
in politics, when they are right and just’. 

Pompey, whose nature was singularly reserved, expressed 
no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice of it to Cicero, 
though they met and supped together familiarly, as they used 
to do: but he set forward soon after towards Afric, in order 
to provide corn; and intending to call at Sardinia, proposed 
to embark at Pisa, or Leghorn, that he might have an inter- 
view with Cassar, who was now at Luca, the utmost limit of 
his Gallic government. He found Cesar exceedingly out of 
humour ain Cicero: for Crassus had already been with him 
at Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by his account of 
Cicero’s late motion; which he complained of so heavily, that 
Pompey promised to use all his authority to induce Cicero to 
drop the pursuit of it; and, for that purpose, sent away an 
express to Rome, to intreat him not to proceed any further in 
it till his return; and, when he came afterwards to Sardinia, 





! Vatinium, a quo oppugnabatur, arbitratu nostro concidimus, Diis homini- 
busque plaudentibus. uid queris? Homo petulans, et audax Vatinius valde pertur- 
batus, debilitatusque discessit. Ad Quint. 2. 4. 

sedente Pompeio, cum ut laudaret P. Sextium introisset in urbem dixissetque 
testis Vatinius, me fortuna et felicitate C. Cesaris commotum, illi amicum esse cepisse ; 
dixi, me eam Bibulifortunam, quam ille afflictam putaret, omnium triumphis victonieque 
anteferre. Tota vero interrogatio mea nihil habuit, nisi reprehensionem illius Tribuna- 
tus ; in quo omnia dicta sunt libertate, animoque maximo. Ep. Fam. 1. 9. 

2 Pompeio pecunia decreta in rem frumentariam ad H-S ccce. sed eodem die xehe- 
menter actum de agro Campano, clamore Senatus prope concionali. Acrierem am 
inopia pecuniz faciebat, et annone caritas. Ad Quint. 2. 5. - 

onis April. mihi est Senatus assensus, ut de agro Campano, idibus Maiis, frequenti 
Senatu referretur. Num potui magis in arcem illius cause invadere. Ep. Fam. 1]. 9. 
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where his lieutenant, Q. Cicero, then resided, he entered im- 
mediately into an expostulation with him about it, recounting 
all his services to his brother, and that every thing, which he 
had done for him, was done with Cesar’s consent; and re- 
minding him of a former conversation between themselves, 
concerning Ceesar’s acts, and what Quintus himself had under- 
taken for his brother on that head; and, as he then made him- 
self answerable for him, so he was now obliged to call him to 
the performance of those engagements: in short, he begged 
him to press his brother to support and defend Ceesar’s in- 
terests and dignity, or, if he could not persuade him to that, 
to engage him at least not to act against them’. 

This remonstrance from Pompey, enforced by his brother 
Quintus, staggered Cicero’s resolution, and made him enter 
into a fresh deliberation with himself, about the measures of 
his conduct; where, after casting up the sum of all his thoughts, 
and weighing every circumstance, which concerned either his 
own or the public interest, he determined at last to drop 
the affair, rather than expose himself again, in his present 
situation, to the animosity of Pompey and Cesar; for which 
he makes the following apology to his friend Lentulus: that 
those, who professed the same principles, and were embarked 
in the same cause with him, were perpetually envying and 
thwarting him, and more disgusted by the splendour of his life, 
than pleased with any thing which he did for the public ser- 
vice: that their only pleasure, and what they could not even 
dissemble, while he was acting with them, was to see him dis- 
oblige Pompey, and make Cesar his enemy; when they at the 
same time, were continually caressing Clodius before his face, 
on purpose to mortify him: that if the government indeed had 
fallen into wicked and desperate hands, neither hopes nor 
fears, nor gratitude itself, could have prevailed with him to 
join with them; but when Pompey held the chief sway, who 
had acquired it by the most illustrious merit; whose dignity 
he had always favoured from his first setting out in the world, 
and from whom he had received the greatest obligations: and 
who, at that very time, made his enemy the common enemy 

Bye 


1 Hoc S. C. in sententiam meam facto, Pompcius, cum mihi nihil ostendisset se esse 
offensum, in Sardiniam et in Africam profectus est, eoque itinere Lucam ad Casarem 
venjt. Ibi multa de mea sententia questus cst Caesar, ante qui etiam Ravenne Cras- 
sum ante vidisset, ab coque in me esset incensus. Sane moleste Pompeium id ferre con- 
stabat: quod ego, cum audissem ex aliis, maxime ex fratre meo cognovi; quem cum in 
Sardinia paucis post dicbus, quam Luca discesserat, convenisset: Te, inquit, ipsum 
cupig: nihil opportunius potuit accidere: nisi cum Marco fratre diligenter egeris, depen- 
dtrdum tibi est, quod mihi pro illo spopondisti: quid multa? Questus est graviter; sua 
merita commemoravit : ad egissct spissime de actis Cesaris cum meo fratre, quidque 
sibi is de me recepisset, in memoriam redegit : seque que de mea salute egisset, volun- 
tate Cecsaris egisse, ipsum moun fratrem testatus est. Ep. Fam, 1. 9. 
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of them both; he had no reason to apprehend the charge of 
inconstancy, if, on some occasions, he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he used to do, in complaisance to such 
a friend: that his union with Pompey necessarily included 
Cesar, with whom both he and his brother had a friendship 
also of long standing; which they were invited to renew, by 
all manner of civilities and good offices, freely offered on 
Cesar’s part: that, after Cesar’s great exploits and victories, 
the Republic itself seemed to interpose, and forbid him to 
quarrel with such men: that when he stood in need of their 
assistance, his brother had engaged his word for him to Pom- 
pey, and Pompey to Cesar; and he thought himself obliged 
to make good those engagements’. 

This was the Bae state of his political behaviour: he had 
a much larger view, a more comprehensive knowledge both 
of men Pe things, than the other chiefs of the aristocracy, 
Bibulus, Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c. whose stiffness had 
ruined their cause, and brought them into their present sub- 
jection, by alienating Pompey and the equestrian order from 
the senate: they considered Cicero’s management of the trium- 
virate, as a mean submission to illegal power, which they were 
always opposing and irritating, though ever so unseasonably ; 
whereas Cicero thought it time to give over fighting, when 
the forces were so unequal ; and that the more patiently they 
suffered the dominion of their new masters, the more tempe- 
rately they would use it’; being persuaded that Pompey, at 
least, who was the head of them, had no designs against the 
public liberty, unless he were provoked and driven to it by 
the perverse opposition of his enemies *. ‘These were the 
grounds of that complaisance which he now generally paid to 
him, for the sake both of his own and the public quiet: 1m con- 
sequence of which, when the appointed day came for consi- 





' Qui cum illa sentirent in Repub. que ego agebam, semperque sensissent : me tamen 
non satisfacere Pompeio, Casaremque inimicissimum mihi futurum, gaudere se aiebant : 
hoc mihi dolendum, sed illud multo magis, quod inimicum meum—sic amplexabantur 
—sic me presente osculabantur.—Ego si ab improbis et perditis civibus Rempub., teneri 
viderem—non modo pramiis—sed ne periculis quidem ullis compulsus—ad eorum 
causam me adjungerem ; ne si summa quidem eorum in me merita constarent. Cum 
autem in Repub. Cn, Pompeius princeps essct—meumque inimicum unum in Civitate 
haberet inimicum, non putavi famam inconstantia mihi pertimescendam, 1 quibusdam 
in sententiis paullum me immutassem, meamque voluntatem ad summi viri, de meque 
optime meriti, dignitatem aggregassem, &c. Gravissime autem me in hac mente im- 
pee et Pompeii fides, quan de me Cesari dederat, et Fratris mei, quam Pompeio, 

p. Fam. 1. 9. 

2 Neque, ut ego arbitror, errarent, si cum pares exse non possent, pugnare desisterent. 

Commutata tota ratio est Senatus, judiciorum, Rei totius publice, Otium nobis exop- 
tandum est; quod 1i,qui potiuntur rerum, prestituri videntur, i quidam homines patign- 
tius eorum potentiam ferre potuerint. Dignitatem quidem illam consularem for @j’e, 
constantis senatoris, nihil est, quod comtemus. Amissa est culpa eorum, qui a sendttye 
em pe ee et hominem clarissimum abalienarunt. Ibid. 8. 

id. 1. 9. 
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dering the case of the Campanian lands, the debate dropped of 
course, when it was understood, that Cicero, the mover of it, 
was absent and had changed his mind: though it was not, as 
he intimates, without some struggle in his own breast, that he 
submitted to this step, which was likely to draw upon him an 
imputation of levity ’. 
is daughter, Tullia, having now lived a widow about a 
year, was married to a second husband, Furius Crassipes ; and 
the wedding feast held at Cicero’s house on the 6th of April: 
we find very little said of the character or condition of this 
Crassipes; but by Cicero’s care in making the match, the for- 
tune which he paid, and the congratulation of his friends upon 
it, he appears to have been a nobleman of principal rank and 
dignity *. Atticus, also, who was about a year younger than 
Cicero, was married this spring to Pilia, and invited him to 
the wedding*®. As to his domestic affairs, his chief care, at 
present, was about rebuilding three of his houses, which were 
demolished in his exile; and repairing the rest, with that also 
of his brother, out of which they were driven in the last attack 
of Clodius: by the hints, which he gives of them, they all 
seem to have ‘se very magnificent, and built under the di- 
rection of the best architects Clodius gave no farther inter- 
ruption to them, being forced to quit the pursuit of Cicero, in 
order to watch the motions of a more dangerous enemy, Milo. 
Cicero, however, was not without a share of uneasiness, within 
his own walls; his brother’s wife and his own neither agreed 
well with each other, nor their own husbands: Quintus’s was 
displeased at her husband’s staying so long abroad; and 
Cicero’s not disposed to make hers the happier for staying at 
home. His nephew, also, young Quintus, a perverse youth, 
spoiled by a mother’s indulgence, added somewhat to his 
trouble; for he was now charged with the care of his education, 
in the father’s absence: and had him taught under his own 
eye, by Tyrannio, a Greek master; who, with several other 
learned men of that country, was entertained in his house ‘. 





1 Quod Idibus et postridio fuerat dictum, de Agro Campano actum iri, non est actum. 
In hac causa mihi aqua heret. Ad Quint. 2. 8. 

2 De nostra Tullia—spero nos cum Crassipede confecisse. Ibid. 4. 

Quod mihi de Filia et de Crassipede gratularis—speroque et opto hanc conjunctionem 
nobis voluptati fore. Ep. Fam. 1. 7. 

Viaticum Crassipes praripit. Ad Att. 4. 5. 

3 Prid. Id. hac seripsi ante lucem. Eo die apud Pomponium in ejus nuptiis eram 
cenaturus. Ad Quint. 2. 3. 

4 Domus utriusque nostrum edificatur strenne.—Ibid. 4. Longilium redemptorem 
we sum. Fidem mihi faciebat, se velle nobis placere. Domus erit egregia. 

id. 6. 

Quintus tuus, puer optimus, eruditur egregie. Hoc nunc magis animadverto, quod 

yrennio docet apud me. ° Ibid. 4. 

A. D. VIIL. Id. Apr. Sponsalia Crassipedi prebui. Huic convivio puer optimus, 
Quintus tuus, quod perleviter commotus fuerat, defuit.—Multum is mecum sermonem 
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King Ptolemy’s affair was no more talked of; Pompey had 
other business upon his hands, and was so ruffled by the tri- 
bune Cato, and the consul Marcellinus, that: he laid aside all 
thoughts of it for himself, and wished to serve Lentulus in it. 
The senate had passed a vote against restoring him at all; 
but one of the tribunes inhibited them from proceeding to a 
decree; and a former decree was actually subsisting in favour 
of Lentulus: Cicero, therefore, after a consultation with Pom- 
pey, sent him their joint and last advice; that, by his command 
of a province, so near to Egypt, as he was the best judge of 
what he was able to do, so if he found himself master of the 
thing, and was assured of success, he might leave the king at 
Ptolemais, or some other neighbouring city, and proceed 
without him to Alexandria; where, if, by the influence of his 
fleet and troops, he could appease the public dissensions, and 
persuade the inhabitants to receive their king peaceably, he 
might then carry him home, and so restore him according to 
the first decree; yet, without a multitude, as our religious 
men, says he, tell us the Sibyl has enjoined:—that it was the 
opinion however, of them both, that people would judge of the 
fact by the event: if he was certain, therefore, of carrying his 

oint, he should not defer it; if doubtful, should not undertake 
it: for, as the world would applaud him if he effected it with 
ease, so a miscarriage might be fatal, on account of the late 
vote of the senate, and the scruple about religion’. But Len- 
tulus, wisely judging the affair too hazardous for one of his 
dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of a more desperate 
character, Gabinius; who ruined himself soon after by em- 
barking in it. 

The tribune Cato, who was perpetually inveighing ayainst 
keeping gladiators, like so many standing armies, to the terror 
of the citizens, had lately bought a band of them, but finding 
himself unable to maintain them, was contriving to part with 
them again without noise or scandal. Milo got notice of it, 
and privately employed a person, not one of his own friends, 
to buy them; and when they were purchased, Racilius, another 
tribune, taking the matter upon himself, and pretending that 


habuit et perhumanum de discordiis mulicrum nostrarum. Pomponia autem etiam de te 
questa est. Ibid. 6. 

1 Te perspicere posse, qui Ciliciam Cyprumque teneas, quid efficere et quid consequi 
possis, et, si res facultatem habitura videatur, ut Alexandriam atque /Egyptum tenere 
possis, esse et tux et nostri imperii dignitatis, Ptolemaide, ant aliquo propinquo loco 
rege collocato, te cum classe atque cxercitu proficisci Alexandriam : ut cum eam pace, 
presidiisque firmaris, Ptolemeus redeat in regnum : ita fore, ut per te restituatur, quem- 
admodum Senatus initio censuit ; et sine multitudine reducatur, quemadmodum omj- 
nes religiosi Sibyllw placere dixerunt. Sed hxc sententia sic et ilh et nobis probabatur, 
ut ex eventn homines de tuo consilio existimaturos videremus.—Nos quidem hoc senti- 
mus ; si exploratum tibi sit, posse te regni illius potiri ; non esse cunctandum: si dubium, 
non esse conandum, &c. Fp. Fam. 1.7. | 
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they were bought for him, published a proclamation, that 
Cato’s family of gladiators was to be sold by auction; which 
gave no small diversion to the city '. 

Milo’s trial being put off to the fifth of May, Cicero took 
the benefit of a short vacation to make an excursion into the 
country to visit his estates and villas in different parts of Italy. 
He spent five days at Arpinum, whence he proceeded to his 
other houses at Pompeize and Cumz; and stopped awhile, on 
his return, at Antium, where he had lately rebuilt his house, 
and was now disposing and ordering his library, by the direc- 
tion of Tyrannio; the remains of which, he says, were more 
considerable than he expected from the late ruin. Atticus 
lent him two of his librarians to assist his own, in taking cata- 
logues, and placing the books in order; which he calls the in- 
fusion of a soul into the body of his house’, During this 
tour, his old enemy, Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, having 
gained some advantage in Judea, against Aristobulus, who had 
been dethroned by Pompey, and on that account, was raising 
troubles in the country, sent public letters to the senate to 
give an account of his victory, and to beg the decree of a 
thanksgiving for it. His friends took the opportunity of 
moving the affair in Cicero’s absence, from whose gue 
they apprehended some obstruction; but the senate, in a full 
house, slighted his letters, and rejected his suit; an affront, 
which bad never been offered before to any proconsul. Cicero 
was infinitely delighted with it; calls the resolution divine, 
and was doubly pleased for its being the free and genuine 
judgment of the senate, without any struggle or influence on 
his part; and reproaching Gabinius with it, afterwards, says, 
that by this act the senate had declared, that they could not 
believe, that he, whom they had always known to be a traitor 
at home, could ever do any thing abroad, that was useful 
to the Republic*. Many prodigies were reported to have 


1 Tlle vindex gladiatorum et bestiariorum emerat— Bestiarios—Hos alere non pote- 
rat. Itaque vix tenebat. Sensit Milo, dedit cuidam non familiari negotium, qui sine 
suspicione emeret eam familiam a Catone: quw siniulatque abducta est, Racilius rem 
patefecit, eosque homines sibi emptos esse dixit—et tabulam proscripsit, se familiam Ca- 
tonianam venditurum. In eam tabulam magnirisus conscquebantur. Ad Quint. 2. 6. 

2 Offendes designationem Tyrannionis mirificam in librorum meorum Bibliotheca; 
quorum reliquis multo meliores sunt, quam putaram. Etiam vellem mihi mittas de 
tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyrannio utatur glutinatoribus, et ad cetera adminis- 
tris. Ad Att.4. 4. 

Postea vero quam Tyrannio mihi libros disposuit, mens addita videtur meis edibus : 
qua queen in re, mirifica opera Dionysii et Menophili tui fuit. Ibid. 8. 

3 Id. Mais senatus frequens divinus fuit in supplicatione Gabinio deneganda. Ad- 
jurat Procilius hoc nemini accidisse. Foris valde plauditur. Mihi cum sua sponte ju- 
cundum, tum jucundius, quod me absente, est enim slAsxpevés judicium, sine oppug- 
natione, sine gratia nostra, Ad Quint. 2. 8. § 4, 5. 

Hoc statuit senatus, cum frequens supplicationem Gabinio denegavit—A proditore, 
atque eo, quem preonie hostem Reipub. cognosset, bene Rempub. geri non potuisse. 

ul. 6. 
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happened about this time, in the neighbourhood of Rome: 
horrible noises under ground, with clashing of arms; and on 
the Alban hill, a little shrine of Juno, which stood on a table 
facing the east, turned suddenly of itself, towards the north. 
These terrors alarmed the city, and the senate consulted the 
haruspices, who were the public diviners or prophets of the 
state, skilled in all the Tuscan discipline of interpreting por- 
tentous events; who gave the following answer in writing: 
‘That supplications must be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Nep- 
tune, and the other gods: that the solemn shows and plays 
had been negligently exhibited and polluted : sacred and cir 
gious places made profane: ambassadors killed, contrary to 
right and law: faith and oaths disregarded: ancient and hidden 
sacrifices carelessly performed and profaned ;—That the gods 
tong this warning, lest, by the discord and dissension of the 

etter sort, dangers and destruction should fall upon the senate 
and the chiefs of the city; by which means the provinces 
would fall under the power of a single person: their armies be 
beaten; great loss ensue; and honours be heaped on the un- 
worthy and disgraced ’,——~” 

One may observe, from this answer, that the diviners were 
under the direction of those who endeavoured to apply the 
influence of religion to the cure of their civil disorders: each 
party interpreting it according to their own views: Clodius 
took a handle from it of venting his spleen afresh against 
Cicero; and, calling the people together for that purpose, 
attempted to persuade them, that this divine admonition was 
designed particularly against him; and that the article of the 
sacred and religious places referred to the case of his house ; 
which, after a solemn consecration to religion, was rendered 
again profane; charging all the displeasure of the gods to 
Cicero’s account, who affected nothing less than a tyranny and 
the oppression of their liberties ’. 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius, the next day, in the senate; 
where, after a short and general invective upon his profligate 
life, he leaves him, he says, a devoted victim to Milo, who 
seemed to be given to them by Heaven, for the extinction of 
such a plague, as Scipio was for the destruction of Carthage : 
he declares the prodigy to be one of the most extraordinary, 
which had ever been reported to the senate ; but laughs at the 
absurdity of applying any part of it to him: since his house, 
as he proves at large, was more solemnly cleared from any 
service or relation to religion, than any other house in Rome, 








: MS Argum. Manutii in Orat, de Harusp. respons. Dio, 1. 39. p. 100. 
1d. 
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by the judgment of the priests, the senate, and all the orders 
of the city'. Then running through: the several articles of 
the answer, he shews them all to tally so exactly with the 
notorious acts and impieties of Clodius’s life, that they could 
not possibly be applied to any thing else—that, as to the 
sports, said to be negligently performed and polluted, it clearly 
denoted the pollution of the Megalensian play; the most vene- 
' rable and reli ious of all other ee which Clodius himself, 
as sedile, exhibited in honour of the mother of the gods; 
where, when the magistrates and citizens were seated, to par- 
take of the diversions, and the usual proclamation was made, 
to command all slaves to retire, a vast body of them, gathered 
from all parts of the city, by the order of Clodius, forced their 
way upon the stage, to the great terror of the assembly; where 
much mischief and bloodshed would have ensued, if the consul 
Marcellinus, by his firmness and presence of mind, had not 
quieted the tumult: and, in another representation of the 
same plays, the slaves, encouraged again by Clodius, were so 
audacious and successful, in a second irruption, that they drove 
the whole company out of the theatre, and possessed it en- 
tirely to themselves’: that, as to the profanation of sacred 
religious places, it could not be interpreted of any thing so 
aptly, as of what Clodius and his friends had done: for that, 
in the house of Q. Seius, which he had bought, after murder- 
ing the owner, there was a chapel and altars, which he had 
lately demolished: that L. Piso had destroyed a celebrated 
chapel of Diana, where all that neighbourhood, and some even 
of the senate, used annually to perform their family sacrifices: 
that Serranus also had thrown down, burnt, and _profaned 
several consecrated chapels, and raised other buildings upon 
them*: that as to ambassadors, killed contrary to law, and 
right, though it was commonly interpreted of those from Alex- 
andria, yet other ambassadors had been murdered, whose death 
was no less offensive to the gods; as Theodosius, killed with 
the privity and permission of Clodius; and Plator, by the order 
of Piso‘: as to the violation of faith and oaths, that it related 
evidently to those judges, who had absolved Clodius ; dsaheing 
one of the most memorable and flagrant perjuries, which Rome 
had ever known,; that the answer itself suggested this inter- 
pretation, when it subjoined, that ancient aay occult sacrifices 
were polluted ; which could refer to nothing so properly, as to 
the rites of the Bona Dea; which were the most ancient and 
the most occult of any in the city; celebrated, with incredible 
secrecy, to that goddess, whose name it was not lawful for 





1 De Harusp. resp. 6, 2 Jhid. 10—13. 3 Ibid. 14, 15. 4 Ibid. 16, 
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men to know; and with ceremonies, which no man ever pried 
into, but Clodius'. Then as to the warning, given by the 
gods, of dangers, likely to ensue from the dissensions of the 
principal citizens; that there was no man so particularly active, 
ID ea those dissensions, as Clodius; who was perpe- 
tually inflaming one side or the other; now pursuing popular, 
now aristocratical measures: at one time a favourite of the 
triumvirate, at another of the senate ; whose credit was wholly 
supported by their quarrels and animosities. He exhorts them, 
therefore, in the conclusion, to beware of falling into those 
miseries, of which the gods so evidently forwarned them: and 
to take care, especially, that the form of the Republic was not 
altered; since all civil contests between great and powerful 
citizens, must necessarily end, either im an universal destruc- 
tion, or a tyranny of the conqueror: that the state was now in 
so tottering a condition, that nothing could preserve it but 
their concord: that there was no hope of its being better, 
while Clodius remained unpunished; and but one degree left 
of being worse, by being wholly ruined and enslaved ; for the 
prevention of which, the gods had given them this remarkable 
admonition; for they were not to believe, what was sometimes 
represented on the stage, that any god ever descended from 
heaven to converse familiarly with men: but that these extra- 
ordinary sounds and agitations of the world, the air, the ele- 
ments, were the only voice and speech, which Heaven made 
use of ; that these admonished them of their danger, and pointed 
out the remedy; and that the gods, by intimating so freely 
the way of their safety, had shewn, how easy it would be to 
pacify them, by pacifying only their own animosities and dis- 
cords among themselves. 

About the middle of the summer, and before the time of 
choosing new consuls, which was commonly in August, the 
senate began to deliberate on the provinces, which were to be 
assiyned to them at the expiration of their office. ‘The con- 
sular provinces, about which the debate singly turned, were 
the two Gauls, which Czsar now held; Macedonia, which 
Piso; and Syria, which Gabinius possessed. All who spoke 
before Cicero, excepting Servilius, were for taking one or both 
the Gauls from Ceesar; which was what the senate generally 
desired; but when it came to Cicero’s turn, he gladly laid hold 
on the occasion, to revenge himself on Piso i Gabinius, and 
exerted all his authority, to get them recalled with some marks 
of disgrace, and their governments assigned to the succeeding 
consuls; but as for Czesar, his opinion was, that his command 





1 De Harusp. resp. 17, 18. 
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should be continued to him, till he had finished the war, which 
he was carrying on with such success, and settled the conquer- 
ed countries. his gave no small offence ; and the consul Phi- 
lippus could not forbear interrupting and reminding him, that 
he had more reason to be angry with Cesar than with Gabi- 
nius himself; since Caesar was the author and raiser of all that 
storm, which had oppressed him. But Cicero replied, that, in 
this vote, he was not pursuing his private resentment, but the 
public good, which had reconciled him to Cesar; and that he 
could not be an enemy to one, who was deserving so well of 
his country: that a year or two more would complete his con- 

uests, and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful subjection : 
that the cause was widely different between Cesar and the 
other two; that Czesar’s administration was beneficial, pros- 
perous, glorious, to the Republic; theirs, scandalous, ignomi- 
nious, hurtful to their subjects, and contemptible to their 
enemies. In short, he managed the debate so, that the senate 
came fully into his sentiments, and decreed the revocation of 
Piso and Gabinius’. 

He was now likewise engaged in pleading two considerable 
causes at the bar; the one in defence of Cornelius Balbus, 
the other of M. Ceoelius. Balbus was a native of Grades, in 
Spain, of a splendid family in that city, who, for his fidelity 
and services to the Roman generals in that province, and espe- 
cially in the Sertorian war, fied the freedom of Rome conferred 
upon him by Pompey, in virtue of a law, which authorized him 
to grant it to as many as he thought proper. But Pompey’s 
act. was now called in question, as originaJly null and invalid, 
on a pretence that the city of Gades was not within the terms 
of that alliance and relation to Rome, which rendered its 
citizens capable of that privilege. Pompey and Crassus were 
his advocates, and, at their desire, Cicero also; who had the 
third place, or post of honour, assigned to him, to give the 
finishing hand to the cause’. ‘The prosecution was projected, 
not so much out of enmity to Balbus, as to his patrons, Pompey 





1 Itaque ego idem, qui nunc consulibus iis, qui designati erunt, Syriam, Macedoni- 
amque decerno—Quod si essent illi optimi viri, tamen ego mea sententia C, Cesari 
nondum succedendum putarem. Qua de re dicam, patres conscripti, quod sentio, atque 
illam interpellationem familiarissimi mei, qua panllo ante interrupta est oratio mea, non 
pertimescam. Negat me vir optimus inimiciorem debere esse Gabinio, quam Cesari ; 
omnem enim illam tempestatem, cui cesscrim, Cesare impulsore atque adjutore esse ex- 
citatam. Cui si primum sic respondecam, me communis utilitatis habere rationem, non 
doloris mei, Hic me meus in Rempub. animus pristinus ac perennis, cum C. Cesare 
reducit, reconciliat, restituit in gratiam. Quod volent denique homines existiment, 
nemini ego possum esse bene de Republica merenti non amicus. Vid. Orat. de Prov. 
Cons. 8, 9, &c. 

2 Quo mihi difficilior est hic extremus perorandi locus. Sed mos est gerendus, non 
modo Cornelio, cnjus ego voluntati in cjus periculis nullo modo deesse possum: sed 
etiam Cn. Pompeio. Pro Balb. 1, 2, &c. 
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and Cesar; by whose favour he had acquired great wealth and 
power; being at this time general of the artillery to Cesar, 
and the principal manager or steward of all his affairs. The 
judges gave sentence for him, and confirmed his right to the 
city ; from which foundation he was raised afterwards, by Au- 
gustus, to the consulate itself: his nephew, also, young Balbus, 
who was made free with him, at the same time, obtained the 
honour of a triumph, for his victories over the Garamantes ; and, 
as Pliny tells us, they were the only instances of foreigners, 
and adopted citizens, who had ever advanced themselves to 
either of those honours in Rome’. 

Coelius, whom he next defended, was a young gentleman of 
equestrian rank, of great parts and accomplishments, trained 
under the discipline of Cicero himself; to whose care he was 
committed, by his father, upon his first introduction into the 
Forum: before he was of age to hold any magistracy, he had 
distinguished himself by two public impeachments; the one of 
C. Antonius, Cicero’s colleague in the consulship, for con- 
spiring against the state; the other of L. Atratinus, for bri- 
bery and corruption. Atratinus’s son was now revenging his 
father’s quarrel, and accused Coelius of public violence, for 
being concerned in the assassination of Dio, the chief of the 
Alexandrian embassy ; and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the 
sister of Clodius: he had been this lady’s gallant; whose re- 
sentment, for her favours slighted by him, was the real source 
of all his trouble. In this speech Cicero treats the character 
and gallantries of Clodia, her commerce with Ceelius, and the 
gaieties and licentiousness of youth, with such a vivacity of wit 
and humour, that makes it one of the most entertaining, which 
he has left to us. Ccelius, who was truly a libertine, lived on 
the Palatine hill, in a house which he hired of Clodius, and, 
among the other proofs of his extravagance, it was objected, 
that a young man, in no public employment, should take a 
separate house from his father, at the yearly rent of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds: to which Cicero replied, that Clodius, 
he perceived, had a mind to sell his house, by setting the value 
of it so high; whereas, in truth, it was but a little paltry dwell- 
ing, of small rent, scarce above eighty pounds per annum’. 
Ceelius was acquitted, and ever after professed the highest re- 


1 Fuit et Balbus Cornelius major consul—Primus externorum, atque etiam in oceano 
genitorum usus illo honore. Hist. N. 7. 43. 

Garama caput Garamantum: omnia armis Romanis ay alae ct a Cornelio Balbo 
triumphata, uno omnium externo curru et Quiritium jure donato: quippe Gadibus nato 
civitas Rom. cum Balbo majore patruo data est. Ibid. 5. 5. 

2 Sumptus unius generis objectus est, habitationis: triginta millibus dixistis eum 
habitare. Nunc demum intelligo P. Clodii insulam esse venalem, cujus hic in adiculis 
habitet, decem, ut opinor, millibus. Pro Ceelio, 7. 
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ae for Cicero; with whom he held a correspondence of 
etters, which will give us occasion to speak more of him in 
the sequel of the history. 7 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem, about this 
time, in compliment to Cesar: and excuses his not sending it 
to Atticus, because Cesar pressed to have it, and he had re- 
served no copy: though, to confess the truth, he says, he found 
it very difficult to digest the meanness of recanting his old 
principles. ‘ But adieu,” says he, “to all right, true, honest 
counsels: it is incredible, what perfidy there is in those, who 
want to be leaders, and who really would be so, if there was 
any faith in them. I felt what they were to my cost, when I 
was drawn in, deserted, and betrayed by them: I resolved still 
to act on with them in all things; but found them the same as 
before; till, by your advice, I came at last to a better mind. 
You will tell me, that you advised me indeed to act, but not 
to write; it is true; but I was willing to put myself under a 
necessity of adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the 
possibility of returning to those, who, instead of pitying me, 
as they ought, never cease envying me. But since those who 
have no power will not love me, my business is to acquire the 
love of those who have: you will say, I wish that you had done 
it long ago; 1 know you wished it; and I was a mere ass for 
not minding you'.” 

In this year, also, Cicero wrote that celebrated letter to 
Lucceius, in which he presses him to attempt the history of 
his transactions: Lucceius was a man of eminent learning and 
abilities, and had just finished the history of the Italic and 
Marian civil wars; with intent to carry it down through his 
own times, and, in the general relation, to include, as Re had 
promised, a particular account of Cicero’s acts; but Cicero, 
who was pleased with his style and manner of writing, labours 
to engage him in this letter, to postpone the design of his 
continued history, and enter directly on that separate period, 
from the beginning of his consulship to his restoration: com- 
prehending Catiline’s conspiracy, and his own exile. He ob- 





1 Urgebar ab eo, ad quem misi, ct non habebam exemplar. Quid? etiam, (dudum 
circumrodo, quod devorandum est) subturpicula mihi videbatur waAwwdia; sed vale- 
ant recta, vera, honesta consilia. Non est credibile, que sit perfidia in istis principibus, 
ut volunt esse, et ut essent, si quicquam habcrent fidci. Beastie: norain, inductus, 
relictus, projectus ab iis: tamen hoc crat in animo, ut cum iis in Rep. consentirem. 
Jidem erant, qui fuerant., Vix aliquando te auctore resipivi. Dices, ca te monuisse, que 
facerem, non etiam ut scriberem. Eyo mehercule mihi necessitatem volui imponere 
hujus nove conjunctionis, ne qua mihi liceret labi ad illos, qui etiam tum, cum misereri 
mei debent, non desinunt invidete: Sed tamen modici fuimus varoGéce:, ut scripsi—Sed 
ee qui nihil possunt, ii me amare nolunt, demus operam, ut ab iis, qui possunt, 

iligamur ; dices, vellem jampridem. Scio te voluisse, ct me asinum germanum fuisse. 
Ad Att. 4, 5. 
Scribis poema ab eo nostrum probari. Ad Quint. 2. 15. 
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serves, that this short interval was distinguished with such a 
variety of incidents, and unexpected turns of fortune, as fur- 
nished the happiest materials, both to the skill of the writer, 
and the entertainment of the reader; that, when an author’s 
attention was confined to a single and select subject, he was 
more capable of adorning it and displaying his talents, than in 
the wide and diffusive field of general history; but if he did 
not think the facts themselves worth the pains of adorning, that 
he would yet allow so much to friendship, to affection, and 
even to that favour, which he had so laudably disclaimed in 
his prefaces, as not to confine himself scrupulously to the strict 
laws of history, and the rules of truth.— That, if he would 
undertake it, he would supply him with some memoirs, or 
commentaries, for the foundation of his work; if not, that he 
himself should be forced to do, what many: had done before 
him, write his own life; a task liable to many exceptions and 
difficulties; where a man would necessarily be restrained by 
modesty, on the one hand, or partiality on the other, either from 
blaming, or praising himself so much as he deserved, &c. ' 
This letter is constantly alleged as a proof of Cicero’s vanity, 
and excessive love of praise: but we must consider it as written, 
not by a philosopher, but a statesman, conscious of the greatest 
services to his country, for which he had been barbarous! 
treated; and, on that account, the more eager to have them 
represented in an advantageous light, and impatient to taste 
some part of that glory, when living, which he was sure to 
reap from them when dead: and as to the passage which gives 
the offence, where he presses his friend to exceed even the 
bounds of truth in his praises, it 1s urged only, we see, con- 
ditionally, and upon an absurd or improbable supposition, that 
Lucceius did not think the acts themselves really laudable, or 
worth praising: but whatever exceptions there may be to the 
morality, there can be none to the elegance and composition 
of the letter; which is filled with a variety of beautiful senti- 
ments, illustrated by examples, drawn from a perfect know- 
ledge of history; so that it is justy ranked among the capital 
pieces of the epistolary kind, which remain to us from anti- 
quity. Cicero had employed more than ordinary pains upon 
it, and was pleased with his success in it: for he mentions it 
to Atticus with no small satisfaction, and wished him to get a 
copy of it from their friend Lucceius. The effect of it was, 
that Lucceius undertook what Cicero desired, and probably 
made some progress in it, since Cicero sent him the memoirs, 
which he promised, and Lucceius lived many years after, in an 














1 Ep, Fam. 12. 
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uninterrupted friendship with him, though neither this, nor 
any other of his writings, had the fortune to be preserved to 
succeeding ages’. 

All people’s eyes and inclinations began now to turn towards 
Ceesar; who, by the eclat of his victories, seemed to rival the 
fame of Pompey himself: and by his address and generosity, 
gained ground upon him daily in authority and influence in 
public affairs. He age the winter at Luca; whither a vast 
concourse of all ranks resorted to him from Rome. Here 
Pompey and Crassus were again made friends by him: anda 
project formed, that they should jointly seize the consulship 
for the next year, though they had not declared themselves 
candidates within the usual time. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
a professed enemy, was one of the competitors; who, thinking 
himself sure of success, could not forbear bragging, that he 
would effect, when consul, what he could not do when preetor ; 
rescind Ceesar’s acts, and recal him from his government’: 
which made them resolve at all hazards to defeat him. What 
greatly favoured their sng was the obstinacy of the tribune, 
C. Cato; who, to revenge himself on Marcellinus, for not suf- 
fering him to hold any assemblies of the people, for promul- 
gating his laws, Sek not suffer the consuls to hold any for 
the choice of the magistrates*. The triumvirate supported him 
in this resolution till the year expired, and the government fell 
Into an interregnum; when, by faction and violence, and the 
terror of troops, poured into the city, ey extorted the con- 
sulship out of the hands of Domitius: and secured it to them- 
selves‘. This made Pompey generally odious, who, in all this 
height of greatness, could not defend himself from the per- 
petual railleries and insults of his adversaries; which yet he 
bore with singular temper and patience. Marcellinus was 
constantly alarming the city with the danger of his power; 
and as he was haranguing one day on that subject, being 
encouraged by a general acclamation of the people; ‘ Cry 
out, citizens,” says he, “ cry out while you may; for it will 
not be long in your power to do so with safety’.” Cn. Piso, 





1 Epistolam, Lucceio quam misi—fac ut ab co sumas: valde bella est: eumque ut ad- 
properet adhorteris, et, quod mihi se ita facturum rescripsit, agas gratias. Ad Att. 4. 6. 

tu Lucceio librum nostrum dabis. Jbid. 1. 

2 Sed cum L. Domitius consulatus candidatus palam minaretur, consulem se effec- 
turum, quod praetor a et adempturumque ei exercitus; Crassum Pompeiumque 
in urbem provincige sue Lucam extractos compulit, ut detrudendi Domitii causa alterum 
consulatum peterent. Sucton. J. Ces. 24. 

3 Consul—dies comitiales excmit omnes—C. Cato concionatus est, comitia haben non 
siturum, si sibi cum populo agendi dies essent exempti. Ad Quint. 2. 6. 

4 Quid enim hoc miserius, quam eum, qui tot annos, quot habet, designatus consul 
fuerit, consulem fieri non posse? &c. Ad Att. 4.8. Vid. Dio, p. 103. 

5 Acclamate, inquit, Quirites, acclamate, dum licet: Jam enim vobis impune facere 
non licebit. Val. Max. 6. 2. 
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also, a young nobleman, who had impeached Manilius Crispus, 
a man of pretorian rank, and notoriously guilty, being pro- 
voked by Pompey’s eee of him, turned his attack against 
Pompey himself, and charged him with many crimes against 
the state; being asked, therefore, by Pompey, why he did 
not chuse to impeach him, rather than the criminal, he re- 
plied, briskly, that if he would give bail to stand a trial, 
without raising a civil war, he would soon bring him before 
his judges’. 


A. Urb. 698. Cic. 52. Coss.—Cn. Pompeius Magnus II, M. Licinius Crassus IT. 


Durine the continuance of these tumults, occasioned by the 
election of the new consuls, Cicero retired into the country; 
where he staid to the beginning of May, much out of humour, 
and disgusted both with the Republic and himself.  Atticus’s 
constant advice to him was, to consult his safety and interest, 
by uniting himself with the men of power; aad they, on their 
part, were as constantly inviting him to it, by all possible 
assurances of their affection: but, in his answers to Atticus, he 
observes, that their two cases were very different; that Atticus, 
having no peculiar character, suffered: no peculiar indignity ; 
nothing but what was common to all the citizens; whereas his 
own condition was such, that, if he pak what he ought to do, 
he should be looked upon as a madinan; if what was useful 
only to himself, as a slave; if nothing at all, as quite oppressed 
and subdued: that his uneasiness was the greater, because he 
could not shew it without being thought ungrateful :—‘ Shall 
I withdraw myself, then,” says he, “ from business, and retire 
to the port of ease? ‘That will not be allowed to me. Shall 
I follow these leaders to the wars, and, after having refused to 
command, submit to be commanded? I will do so; for I see 
that it is your advice, and wish that I had always followed it: 
or, shall I resume my post, and enter again into affairs? I 
cannot persuade myself to that, but begin to think Phi- 
loxenus in the right; who chose to be carried back to prison, 
rather than commend the tyrant’s verses. This is what I am 
now meditating ; to declare my dislike at least of what they 


29) 


are doing’. 


1 Da, inquit, predes Reip te, si postulatu sfucris, civile bellum non excitaturum; etiam 
de tuo prius, quam de Manilii capite, in concilium judices mittam, Tbid. 

2 Tu quidem, etsi es natura woduTixos, tamen nullam habes propriam servitutem ; 
communi frueris nomine. Ego vero, qui, si loqguor de Repub. quod oportet, insanus, si 
quod opus est, servus existimor, si taceo, oppressus et captus; quo dolore esse debeo? 
quo sum scilicet hoc etiam acriore, quod ne dolere quidem possum, ut non ingratus 
videar, Quid si cessare libeat et in otii portum confugere? Nequicquam. Immo etiam 
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Such were the agitations of his mind at this time, as he fre- 
quently signifies in his letters: he was now at one of his villas, 
on the delightful shore of Bais, the chief place of resort and 
pleasure for the great and rich: Pompey came thither in 
April, and no sooner arrived, than he sent him his compli- 
ments, and spent his whole time with him: they had much 
discourse on public affairs, in which Pompey expressed great 
uneasiness, and owned himself dissatisfied with his own part in 
them; but Cicero, in his account of the conversation, intimates 
some suspicion of his sincerity’. In the midst of this company 
and diversion, Cicero’s entertainment was in his studies; for 
he never resided any where without securing to himself the 
use of a good library: here he had the command of Faustus’s, 
the son of Sylla, and son-in-law of Pompey; one of the best 
collections of Italy; gathered from the Vi of Greece, and 
especially of Athens, from which Sylla brought away many 
thousand volumes. He had nobody in the house with him but 
Dionysius, a learned Greek slave, whom Atticus had made 
free, and who was entrusted with the education of the two 
young Ciceros, the son and the nephew: with this companion 
he was devouring books, since the wretched state of the public 
had deprived him, as he tells us, of all other pleasures. «“ ] 
had much rather,” says he, to Atticus, “ be sitting on your 
little bench, under Aristotle’s picture, than in the curule chain 
of our great ones; or taking a turn with you, in your walks, 
than with him, whom it must, I see, be my fate to walk with: 
as for the success of that walk, let Fortune look to it, or some 
god, if there be any, who takes care of us’.” He mentions, 
in the same letter, a current report at Puteoli, that King 
Ptolemy was restored; and desires to know what account they 





in bellum et in castra: ergo erimus d7radoi qui rayoi esse noluimus? Sic faciendum est; 
tibi enim ipsi, cui utinam semper paruissem, sic video placere. Reliquum est, Sardprav 
tAaxes, Tavrav Kkdomet; non mehercule possum: et Philoxeno ignosco, qui reduci in 
carcerem maluit. Veruntamen id ipsum mecum in his locis commentor, ut ista im- 
probem. Ad Att. 4.6. 

The story of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and Philoxenus, the poet, is told by 
Diodorus Siculus. Lib. 15. p. 331. 

' Pompeius in Cumanum Parilibus venit; misit ad me statim qui salutem nuntiaret ; 
ad eum postridie mane vadebam. Ad Att. 4. 10. 

Nos hic cum Pompeio fuimus: sane sibi displicens; ut loquebatur; sic est enim in 
hoc homine dicendum.—JIn nos vero suavissime effusus; venit etiam ad me in Cumanum 
ase. Ibid. 9. 

2 Kgo hic pascor Bibliotheca Fausti. Fortasse tu putabas his rebus Puteolanis et 
Lucrinensibus. Ne ista quidem desunt. Sed mehercule a ceteris oblectationibus de- 
scror et voluptatibus propter Rempub. sic literis sustentor et recreor: maloque in illa 
tua sedecula, quam habes sub imagine Aristotelis, sedere, quam in istorum sella curuli, 
tecumque apud te ambulare, quam cum eo, quocum video esse ambulandum. Sed de 
illa ambalatone fors videret, aut si qui est, qui curet Deus. Ibid. 10. 

Nos hic voramus literas cum homine mirifico, ita mehercule sentio, Dionyaio. 


Ibid. 11. 
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had of it at Rome: the report was very true; for Gabinius, 
tempted by Ptolemy’s gold, and the lander of Egypt, and 
encouraged also, as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook 
to replace him on the throne with his Synan army; which he 
executed with a high hand, and the destruction of all the king’s 
enemies, in open ictanes of the authority of the senate and 
the direction of the sibyl: this made a great noise at Rome, 
and irritated the people to such a degree, that they resolved 
to make him feel their displeasure for it, very severely, at his 
return’. 

His colleague Piso came home the first, from his nearer 
government of Macedonia; after an inglorious administration 
of a province, whence no consular senator had ever returned 
but to a triumph. For though, on the account of some trifling 
advantage in the field, he had procured himself to be saluted 
emperor by his army, yet the occasion was so contemptible, 
that he durst not send any letters upon it to the senate; but, 
after oppressing the subjects, plundering the allies, and losing 
the best part of his troops, against the neighbouring barbarians, 
who invaded and laid waste the country, he ran away, in dis- 
Bure from a mutiny of the soldiers, whom he disbanded, at 
ast, without their pay’. When he arrived at Rome, he 
stripped his fasces of their laurel, and entered the city ob- 
scurely and ignominiously, without any other attendance than 
his own retinue*. Qn his first appearance in public, trusting 
to the authority of his son-in-law, Ceesar, he had the hardiness 
to attack Cicero, and complain to the senate of his injurious 
treatment of him: but when he began to reproach him with 
the disgrace of his exile, the whole assembly interrupted him 
by a loud and general clamour*. Among other things with 
which he upbraided Cicero, he told him, that it was not any 
envy for a he had done, but the vanity of what he had 


? Vid. Dio, 1. 39, p. 116, &c. 

2 Ex qua aliquot pratorio imperio, consulari quidem nemo rediit, qui incolumis fuerit, 
qui non triumpharit. In Pison. 16 

Ut ex ea provincia, ques fuit ex omnibus una maxime triumphalis, nullas sit ad sena- 
tum litteras mittere ausus. Nuntius ad senatum missus est nullus. Ibid. 19. 

Mitto de amissa maxima parte exercitus. Ibid. 20. 

Dyrrhachium ut venit decedens, obsessus est ab iis ipsis militibus—Quibus cum juratus 
affirmasset, se, que deberentur, postero die persoluturum; domum se abdidit: inde nocte 
intempesta crepidatus, veste servili navem conscendit. Ibid. 38. 

3 Sic iste—Macedonicus Imperator in urbem se intulit, ut nullius negotiatoris obscuris- 
simi reditus unquam fuerit desertior. Ibid. 23. 

Cum tu—detractam e cruentis fascibus lauream ad portam Esquilinam abjecisti. 
Ibid. 30. 

4 Tune ausus es meum discessum illum—maledicti et contumelixz loco ponere? Quo 
quidem tempore cepi, patres conscripti, fructum immortalem vestri in me amoris— 

ui non admurmuratione, sed voce et clamore abjecti hominis—petulantiam fregistis. 
bid. 14. 
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said, which had driven him into exile; and that a single verse 
of his, 
Cedant arma Toge, concedat laurca lingue, 


was the cause of all his calamity; by provoking Pompey to 
make him feel, how much the power of the general was supe- 
rior to that of the orator: he put him in mind, also, that it was 
mean and ungenerous to exert his spleen only against such, 
whom he had reason to contemn, without daring to meddle 
with those who had more power, and where his resentment was 
more due’. But it had been better for him to have stifled his 
complaints, and suffered Cicero to be quiet; who, exasperated 
by his imprudent attack, made a reply to him upon the spot, 
in an invective speech, the severest, perhaps, that was ever 
spoken by any man, on the person, the parts, the whole life 
and conduct of Piso; which, as long as the Roman name sub- 
sists, must deliver down a most detestable character of him to 
all posterity. As to the verse, with which he was urged, he 
ridicules the absurdity of Piso’s application of it, and tells him, 
that he had contrived a very extraordinary punishment for 
poor poets, if they were to be banished for every bad line: 
that he was a critic of a new kind; not an Aristarchus, but a 
grammatical Phalaris; who, instead of expunging the verse, 
was for destroying the author; that the verse itself could not 
imply an affront to any man whatsoever; that he was an ass, 
and did not know his letters, to imagine, that, by the gown, he 
meant his own gown; or by arms, the arms of any particular 
general; and not to see, that he was speaking only in the 
poetical style; and, as the one was the emblem of peace, the 
other of war, that he could mean nothing else, than that the 
tumults and dangers with which the city had been threatened, 
must now give way to peace and tranquillity; that he might 
have stuck a little indeed in explaining the latter part of the 
verse, if Piso himself had not helped him out; who, by tramp- 
ling his own Jaurel under foot, at the gates of Rome, had 
declared how much he thought it inferior to every other kind 
of honour:—that as for Pompey, it was silly to think, that, 
after the volumes which he had written in his praise, one silly 
verse should make him at last his enemy; but that, in truth, 
he never was his enemy; and if, on a certain occasion, he had 
shewn any coldness towards him, it was all owing to the perfidy 





' Non ulla tibi, inquit, invidia nocuit, sed versus tui.H«c res tibi fluctus illos exci- 
tavit—Tua dicis, inquit, Toge, summum Imperatorem esse cessurum.— 

Paullo ante dixisti me cum iis confligere, quos despicerem: non attingere eos, qui 
plus possent, quibus iratus esse deberem. Ibid. 29, 30, 3]. 
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and malice of such as Piso; who were continually infusing 
jealousies and suspicions into him, till they had removed from 
his confidence all who loved either him or the Republic’. 

About this time the theatre, which Pompey had built at his 
own charge, for the use and ornament of the city, was solemnly 
opened and dedicated: it is much celebrated by the ancients, 
for its grandeur and magnificence: the plan was taken from 
the theatre of Mytilene, but greatly enlarged, so as to receive 
commodiously forty thousand people. It was surrounded by a 
portico, to shelter the company in bad weather, and had a 
curia, or senatc-house, annexed to it; with a basilica also, or 
grand hall, proper for the sittings of judges, or any other 
public business; which were all finished at Pompey’s cost, and 
adorned with a great number of images, formed by the ablest 
masters, of men and women, famed for something very re- 
markable or prodigious in their lives and characters ?. Atticus 
undertook the care of placing all these statues, for which 
Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to him®; but what 
made this fabric the more surprising and splendid, was a beau- 
tiful temple, erected at one end of it to Venus the Conqueress ; 
and so contrived, that the seats of the theatre might serve 
as stairs to the temple. This was designed, it is said, to 
avoid the reproach of making so vast an expense for the 
mere use of luxury: the temple being so placed, that those 
who came to the shows, might seem to come to worship the 
godde:s'. 

At the solemnity of this dedication, Pompey entertained the 
people with the most magnificent shows, which had ever been 
exhibited in Rome: in the theatre, were stage-plays, prizes of 
music, wrestling, and all kinds of bodily exercises: in the 


' Quoniam te non Aristarchum, sed grammaticum Phalarim habemus, qui non notam 
apponas ad malum versum, sed poctam armis prosequarc—Quid nunc te, Asine, literas 
doceam? Non dixi hanc togam, qua sum amictus, nec arma, scutum et gladium unius 
Imperatoris : sed quod pacis est Insigne et oti, toga; contra autem arma, tumultus ac 
belli, more poctarum locutus, hoc intelligi volui, bellum ac tumultam paci atque otio 
concessurum—in altero—harerem, nisi tu me expedisses. Nam cum tu—dctractam e 
cruentis fascibus lauream ad portam Esquilinain abjecisti, indicasti, non modo aimplis- 
sime, sed etiam minime Jaudi lauream concessisse—Vis Pompeium isto versu inimicum 
mihi esse factum—Primo nonne compensabit cum uno versiculo tot mea volumina 
laudum suarum ? Vestra fraudes,—vestree criminationes insidiarum mearum—eflecerunt 
ut ego excluderer, &e. In Pison. 30, 31. 

: Ponpaius Magnus in ornamentis theatri mirabiles fama posuit imagines; ob id 
diligentius magnorum artificum: ingeniis claboratas : inter quas legitur Eutyehe, a viginti 
liberis rogo iRata, enixa tnginta partus; Alcippe, Elephantum. Plin. Hist. 7. 3. 

3 Tibi etiam gratias agebat, quod signa componcnda susccpisses, Ad Att. 4. 9. 

4 Quum Pompeius, inquit, edem Victoriv dedicaturus esset, cujus gradus vicem theatri 
essent, &c. A. Gell. x. 1. Vid. Tertull. de Spectac. 

Dion Cassius mentions it, as a tradition he had met with, that this theatre was not 
really built by Pompey, but by his freedman, Demetrius, who had made himself richer 
than his ma-ter, by attending him in his wars; and, to take off the envy of raising so vast 
an estate, laid out a considerable part of it upon the theatre, and gave the honour of it to 
Pompey. Dio, p. 107. Senec. de Tranq. Anim, c. 8. 
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circus, horse-races, and huntings of wild beasts, for five days 
successively, in which five hundred lions were killed, and on 
the last day, twenty elephants; whose lamentable howling, 
when mortally wounded, raised such a commiseration in the 
multitude, from a vulgar notion of their great sense and love 
to man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of the show, and 
drew curses on Pompey himself, for being the author of so 
much cruelty!: sv true it is, what Cicero observes of this kind 
of prodigality, that there is no real dignity, or lasting honour 
in it: that it satiates, while it pleases, and is forgotten, as soon 
as it is over’. It gives us, however, a genuine idea of the 
wealth and grandeur of these principal subjects of Rome: 
who, from their private revenues, could raise such noble build- 
ings, and provide such shows, from the several quarters of the 
world, which no monarch on earth 1s now able to exhibit. 
Cicero, contrary to his custom, was present at these shows, 
out of compliment to Pompey, and gives a particular account 
of them to his friend M. Marius, who could not be drawn by 
them from his books and retreat in the country. “ The old 
actors,” says he, “who had left the stage, came on to it again 
in honour to Pompey; but, for the sake of their own honour, 
ought rather to have staid away; our friend Adusopus appeared 
to be quite sunk and worn out; so that all people seemed will- 
ing to grant him his quietus; for, in attempting to raise his 
voice, where he had occasion to swear, his speech faltered and 
failed him. In the other plays, the vast apparatus, and crowded 
machinery which raised the admiration of the mob, spoiled the 
entertainment: six hundred mules, infinite treasures of plate, 
troops of horse and foot fighting on the stage. ‘The huntings, 
indeed, were magnificent; but what pleasure, to a man of 
taste, to see a poor weak fellow torn to pieces by a fierce beast ; 
or, a noble beast struck dead with a spear: the last, axis show 
of elephants, instead of delight, raised a generad-eompassion, 
and an opinion of some relation between that animal and man: 
but, lest you should think me wholly happy, in these days of 
diversion, | have almost burst myself in the defence of your 
friend Gallus Caninius. If the city would be as kind to me, 











' Magnificentissima vero Pompeii nostri munera in secundo Consulatu. De Offic. 
2. 16. 

Pompeii quoque altero Consulatu, dedicatione templi Veneris victricis.’pugnavere in 
Circo viginti elephantes, —Amissa fuge spe misericordiam vulgi inenartabili habitu que- 
rentes supplicavere, quadam scse lamentatione complorantes, tanto populi dolore, ut 
oblitus Imperatoris—tlens universus consurgeret, dirasque Pompcio, quas ille mox uit, 
penas imprecaretur. Phin. 1. 8.7. Vid. Dio. 1. 80. p. 107. It. Plut. in Pomp. 

?-In his infinitis sumptibus, nihil nos magnopere mirari: cum nec necessitati sub- 
veniatur, nec dignitas angeatur: ipsaque illa delectatio multitudinis sit ad breve 
exiguumaue tempus; in quo tamen Ipso una cum aatietate memoria quoque moriatur 
voluptatis., De Offic. 2. 16. 
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as they are to Atsopus, I would willingly quit the stage, 
to live with you, and such as you, in a polite and liberal 
ease °.” 

The city continued, for a great part of this summer, without 
its annual magistrates: for the elections, which had been post- 
poned from the last year, were still kept off by the consuls, till 
they could settle them to their minds, and secure them to their 
own creatures: which they effected, at last, except in the case 
of two tribunes, who slipped into the office against their will: 
but the most remarkable repulse was, of M. Cato from the 
preetorship, which was given to Vatinius; from the best citizen 
to the worst. Cato, upon his return from the Cyprian voyage, 
was complimented by the senate, for that service, with the offer 
of the pretorship in an extraordinary manner’. But he de- 
clined the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to his 
character to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the free choice 
of the people: but when the election came on, in which he 
was thought sure of success, Pompey broke up the assembly, 
on pretence of somewhat inauspicious in the heavens, and, by 
intrigue and management, got Vatinius declared preetor, who 
had been repulsed the year before, with disgrace, from the 
edileship*: but this being carried by force of money, and 
likely to produce an impeachment of Vatinius, Afranius moved 
for a decree, that the preetors should not be questioned for 
bribery after their election, which passed, against the general 
humour of the senate, with an exception only of sixty days, in 
which they were to be considered is private men. ‘The pre- 
tence for the decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 
the whole would pass without any preetors at all, if a liberty of 
impeaching was allowed. “ I*rom this moment,” says Cicero, 
“they have given the exclusion to Cato; and, being masters 
of all, resolve that all the world shall know it‘*.” 

Cicero’s Palatine house, and the adjoining portico of Catulus, 
were now finished, and, as he and his brother were the curators, 
likewise, of the repairs of the temple of Tellus*, so they seem 
to have provided some inscriptions for these buildings, in honour 
and memory of themselves: but, since no public inscriptions 





1 Ep. Fam. ¢. 1. 

2 Cujus ministerii gratia Senatus relationem interponi jubebat, ut preetoriis comitizs 
extra ordinem ratio ejns haberetur. Sed ipse id fieri passus non est. Val. Max. 4.7. 
Plut. in Cato. 

3 Proxima dementix suflragia—quoniam quem honorem Catoni negaverant, Vatinio 
dare coacti sunt. Val. Max. 7.0. PI ut. in Pomp. 

4 A.D. ITI. Id. Maii S.C. factum est de ambitu in Afranii sententiam. Sed magno 
cum gemitu Senatus. Consules non sunt persecuti cornm sententias: qui Afranio cum 
essent assensi addiderunt, ut pretores ita crearentur, ut dies LX. privati essent.—Eo die 
Catonem plane repudiarunt. Quid multa? Tenent omnia, idque ita omnes intelligere 
volunt. Ad Quint. 2. 9. 

5 Quod Ades Telluris est curationis mew. De Harusp. resp. 14. 
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could be set up, unless by public authority, they were appre- 
hensive of an opposition horn Clodius. Cicero mentioned the 
case to Pompey, who promised his assistance, but advised him 
to talk also with Crassus, which he took occasion to do, as he 
attended him home one day from the senate. Crassus readily 
undertook the affair, and told him, that Clodius had a point to 
carry for himself, by Pompey’s help and his, and that, if Cicero 
would not oppose Clodius, he was persuaded that Clodius 
would not disturb him: to which Cicero consented. Clodius’s 
business was, to procure one of those free or honorary lieute- 
nancies, that he might go with a public character to Byzantium 
and king Brogitarus, to gather the money which they owed 
him for past services. ‘ As it is a mere money matter,” says 
Cicero, “J shall not concern myself about it, whether I gain 
my own point or not, though Pompey and Crassus have yey 
undertaken it; but he seems to have obtained what he desired, 
since, besides the intended inscriptions, he mentions a statue 
also of his brother, which he had actually erected at the temple 
of 'Tellus’.” 

‘Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of the tri- 
umvirate, published a law, for the assignment of provinces to 
the consuls for the term of five years: to Pompey, Spain and 
Afric; to Crassus, Syria, and the Parthian war, with the 
power of raising what forces they thought fit: and that Ceesar’s 
commission should be renewed also for five years more. The 
law was opposed by the generality of the senate; and, above 
all, by Cato, Favonius, and two of the tribunes, C. Ateius 
Capito, and P. Aquilius Gallus: but the superior force of the 
consuls and the other tribunes prevailed, and cleared the Forum 
by violence of all their opponents. ‘The law was no sooner 
passed, than Crassus began to prepare for his eastern expedi- 
tion; and was in such haste to set forward, that he left Rome 
about two months before the expiration of his consulship: his 
eagerness to involve the Republic in a desperate war, for which 
the Partiians had given no pretext, was generally detested by 
the city: the tribune Ateius declared it impious, and pro- 
hibited by all the auspices, and denounced direful imprecations 
against it; but finding Crassus determined to march, in de- 
fiance of all religion, he waited for him at the gates of the city, 


' Multa nocte cum Vibullio veni ad Pompcium. Cumque ego egissem de istis 
operibus et inscriptionibus, per mihi benigne respondit. Cum Crasso se dixit loqui velle, 
mihique, ut idem facerem, suasit. Crassum Consulem ex Senatu domum reduxi: sus- 
cepit rem, dixitque esse quod Clodius hoc tempore cuperet per se, et per Pompeium con- 
sequi. Putare se, si ego eum non impedirem, posse me adipisci sine contentione quod 
vellem, &. Ad Quint. 2. 9. 

Reddita est mihi pervetus epistola; in qua de Aide Telluris, et de porticu Catuli 
arias Fit utrumque diligenter. Ad Telluris etiam tuam statuam locavi. 

id. 3. 1. 
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and, having dressed up a little altar, stood ready with a fire 
and sacrifice to devote him to destruction’. Ateius was after- 
wards turned out of the senate by Appius, when he was censor, 
for falsifying the auspices on this occasion; but the miserable 
fate of Crassus supported the credit of them; and confirmed 
the vulgar opinion of the inevitable force of those ancient rites, 
in drawing down the divine vengeance on all, who presumed 
to contemn them’. Appius was one of the augurs; and the 
only one of the college, who maintained the truth of their 
auguries, and the reality of divination; for which he was 
laughed at by the rest; who charged him also with an absur- 
dity, in the reason, which he subscribed, for his censure upon 
Ateius, viz. that he had falsified the auspices, and brought a 
great calamity on the Roman people: for if the auspices, they 
said, were false, they could not possibly have any effect, or be 
the cause of that calamity®. But though they were undoubt- 
edly forged, it is certain, however, that they had a real influence 
on the overthrow of Crassus: for the terror of them had deeply 
possessed the minds of the soldiers, and made them turn every 
thing which they saw, or heard, to an omen of their ruin; so 
that when the enemy appeared in sight, they were struck with 
such a panic, that they had not courage or spirit enough left, 
to make a tolerable resistance. 

Crassus was desirous, before he left Rome, to be reconciled 
to Cicero: they had never been real friends, but generally op- 
‘saa in party; and Cicero’s early engagements with Pompey 

ept him, of course, at a distance from Crassus: their coldness 
was still increased on account of Catiline’s plot, of which Cras- 
sus was strongly suspected; and charged Cicero with being the 
author of that suspicion: they carried it, however, on both sides, 
with much decency ; out of regard to Crassus’s son, Publius, a 
professed admirer and disciple of Cicero; till an accidental de- 
bate in the senate blew up their secret grudge into an open 
quarrel. The debate was upon Gabinius, whom Crassus un- 
dertook to defend, with many severe reflections upon Cicero ; 
who replied, with no less acrimony, and pave a free vent to 
that old resentment of Crassus’s many injuries, which had been 

athering, he says, several years, but Jain dormant so long, that 
Fe took it to be extinguished, till, from this accident, it burst 





1 Dio, 1. 39. p. 109. Plut.in Crass. 

2M. Crasso quid accide. it, videmus, dirarum obnunciatione neglecta. De Divin. 1.16. 

3 Solus enim multorum annorum memoria, non decantandi Augurii, sed divinandi 
tennit disciplinam : quem irridebant college tui, eamque tum Pisidam, tum Soranum 
Augurem esse dicebant. Quibus nulla videbatur in Auguriis aut Auspiciis prasensio. 
Tbid. 47. 

In quo Appius, bonus Augur.—Non satis scienter—civem egregium, Ateium, censor 
notavit, quod ementitum auspicia subscripserit.—Que si falsa fuisset, nullam adferre 
potuisset causam calamitatis. Ibid. 16. 
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out into a flame. ‘The quarrel gave great Joy to the chiefs of 
the senate, who highly applauded Cicero, in hopes to embroil 
him with the triumvirate: but Pompey laboured hard to make 
it up, and Cesar also, by letter, expressed his uneasiness upon 
it; and begged it of Cicero as a favour, to be reconciled with 
Crassus; so that he could not hold out against an intercession 
so powerful, and so well enforced by his affection to young 
Crassus: their reconciliation was confirmed by mutual pro- 
fessions of a sincere friendship for the future; and Crassus, to 

ive a public testimony of it to the city, invited himself, just 
itor his departure, to sup with Cicero; who entertained him 
in the gardens of his son-in-law Crassipes'. ‘l‘hese gardens 
were upon the banks of the Tiber, and seem to have been 
famous for their beauty and situation’: and are the only proof 
which we meet with of the splendid fortunes and condition of 
Crassipes. 

Cicero spent a great part of the summer in the country in 
study and retreat; pleased, he says, that he was out of the 
way of those squabbles, where he must either have defended 
what he did not approve, or deserted the man whom he ought 
not to forsake*. In this retirement, he put the last hand to 
his piece, on the Complete Orator, which he sent to Atticus, 
and promises also to send to Lentulus; telling him, that he 
had intermitted his old task of orations, and betaken himself 
to the milder and gentler studies; in which he had finished, to 
his satisfaction, three books, by way of dialogue, on the subject 
of the orator, in Aristotle’s manner, which would be of use to 
his son, young Lentulus, being drawn, not in the ordinary way 
of the schools, and the dry method of precepts, but compre- 
hending all that the ancients, and especially Aristotle and 
Isocrates, had taught on the institution of an orator‘. 


? Repontinam ejus Gabinii defensioncm—si sine ulla mea contumelia susccpisset, 
tulissem: sed cum mo disputantem, non lacessentem lwsisset, exarsi non solum pre- 
senti, credo, iracundia (nam ca tam vchemens fortasse non fiisset), sed cum inclusum 
illud odium multarum ejus in me injuriarum, quod ego effudisse me omne arbitrabar, 
residuum tamen insciente me fuissct, omne repente apparuit—Cumque Pompcius ita 
contendisset, ut nihil unquam magis, ut cum C'rasso redirem in gratiam ; Casarque 
per literas maxima se molestia cx illa contentione affectum ostenderet: habui non 
temporum solum meorum rationem, sed etiam nature. Crassusque ut quasi testata 
popitie Rom. esset nostra gratia, pene a meis Laribus in provinciam est profectus. 

am cum mihi condixisset, cenavit apud me in mei generi Crassipedis hortis. Ep. 
Fam. 1, 9. 

2 Ad Quint. 38.7. Ad Att. 4. 12. 

3 Ego afuisse me in altercationibus, quas in Senatu factas audio, fero non moleste; 
nam aut defendissemm quod non placeret, aut dcefuissem cui non oporteret. Ad Att. 
4. 13. 

4 Scripsi etiam (nam ab orationibus dijungo me fere, referoque ad mansuetiores musas), 
scripsi igitur Aristoteleo more, quemadmodum quidem volui, tres libros in disputatione 
et dialogo de Oratore, quos arbitror Lentulo tuo non fore inutiles. Abhorrent enim a 
communibus preceptis; ac omnem antiquorum, ct Aristotelcam et Isocrateam rationem 
oratoriam complectuntur. Fp. Fam. 1.9. 
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The three books contain as many dialogues, upon the cha- 
racter and idea of the perfect new orator: the principal speakers 
were P. Crassus and M. Antonius; persons of the first dignit 
in the Republic, and the greatest masters of eloquence, wliolt 
Rome had then known: they were nearly forty years older 
than Cicero, and the first Romans who could pretend to dispute 
the prize of oratory with the Greeks, and who carried the Latin 
tongue to a degree of perfection, which left little or no room 
for any farther improvement’. The disputation was under- 
taken at the desire and for the instructiun of two young orators 
of great hopes, C. Cotta and P. Sulpicius, who were then be- 
ginning to flourish at the bar: Cicero himself was not present 
at it, but being informed by Cotta, of the principal heads, and 
general argument of the whole, supplied the rest from his 
own invention, agreeably to the different style and manner, 
which those great men were known to pursue; and with de- 
sign to do honour to the memory of them both, but especially 
of Crassus, who had been the director of his early studies ; 
and to whom he assigns the defence of that notion, which he 
himself always entertained, of the character of a consummate 
speaker’. 

Atticus was exceedingly pleased with this treatise, and com- 
mended it to the skies; but objected to the propriety of dis- 
missing Sczevola from this disputation, after he had once been 
introduced into the first dialogue. Cicero defends himself by 
the example of their god, Plato, as he calls him, in his book on 
Government; where the scene being laid in the house of an 
old gentleman, Cephalus, the old man, after bearing a part in 
the first conversation, excuses himself that he must go to 
prayers, and returns no more; Plato not thinking it suitable 
to the character of his age, to be detained in the company 
through so long a discourse: that, with greater reason, there- 
fore, be had used the same caution in the case of Sczevola; 
since it was not decent to suppose a person of his dignity, 


1 Crassus—quatuor et triginta tum habcbut annos, totidemque annis mihi mtate 
prestabat—Triennio ipso minor quam Antonius, quod idcirco posui, ut dicendi Latine 
prima maturitas qua ewtate cxtitisset, possct notari: ct intelligeretur, jam ad summum 

ne esse perductam, ut co nihil ferme quisquam addere posset nisi qui 4 philosophia, a 
jure civili, ab historia fuissct instructior. Brut. 275. 

Nune ad Antonium, Crassumque pervenimus. Nam ego sic existimo hos oratores 
fuisse maximos: et in his primum cum Grecorum gloria Latine dicendi copiam aquatam. 
Ibid. 250. . 

2 Nos enim, qui ipsi sermoni non interfuissemus, ct quibus C, Cotta tantuinmodo 
locos ac sententias hujus disputationis tradidisset, quo in genere orationis oan 
oratorem cognoveramus, id ipsum sumus in corum sermone adumbrare conati. e 
Orat. 3. 4. 

Ut ei (Crasso), etsi nequaquam parem illius ingenio, at pro nostro tamen studio 
meritam gratiam debitamque referamus. Ibid, 
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extreme age, and infirm health, spending several days succes- 
sively in another man’s house: that the first day’s dialogue 
related to his particular profession, but the other two turned 
chiefly on the rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 
proper for one of Sczevola’s temper and character to assist only 
as a hearer’. This admirable work remains entire, a standing 
monument of Cicero’s parts and abilities; which, while it ex- 
hibits to us the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way, by which Cicero formed himself to that character, it 
explains the reason, likewise, why nobody has since equalled 
him, or ever will, till there be found again united, what will 
hardly be found single in any man, the same industry, and the 
same parts. 

Cicero returned to Rome, about the middle of November, 
to assist at Milo’s wedding, who married Fausta, a rich and 
noble lady, the daughter of Sylla the dictator’; with whom, as 
some writers say, he found Sallust, the historian, in bed, not 
long after, and had him soundly lashed, before he dismissed 
him. The consuls, Pompey and Crassus, having reaped all 
the fruit, which they had proposed from the consulship, of 
securing to themselves the provinces which they wanted, were 
not much concerned about the choice of their successors; so 
that, after postponing the election to the end of the year, they 
gave way, at last, to their enemy, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 
being content to have joined with him their friend, Appius 
Claudius Pulcher. 
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As soon as the new year came on, Crassus’s enemies began 
to attack him in the senate: their design was to revoke his 
commission, or abridge it, at least, of the power of making war 
upon the Parthians: but Cicero exerted himself so strenuously 
in his defence, that he baffled their attempts, after a warm con- 
test with the consuls themselves, and several of the consular 
senators. He gave Crassus an account of the debate, by letter, 
in which he tells him, that he had given proof, not only to his 
friends and family, but to the whole city, of the sincerity of 
his reconciliation; and assures him of his resolution to serve — 
him, with all his pains, advice, authority, interest, in every 
thing great or small, which concerned himself, his friends or 





1 Quod in iis libris, quos laudas, personam desideras Scevole; non eam temere 
dimovi, sed feci idem, quod in woArreia Deus ile noster, Plato. Cum in Pirxeum So- 
crates venisset ad Cephalum, locupletem et festivum senem, quoad primus ille sermo 
haberetur, adest in disputando Senex, Kc. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

3 Ibid. 4. 13. 5. 8. 
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clients; and bids him look upon that letter, as a league of 
amity, which, on his part, should be inviolably observed’. 

The month of February being generally employed in giving 
audience to foreign princes and ambassadors, Antiochus, king 
of Comagene, a territory on the banks of the Euphrates’, pre- 
ferred a petition to the senate, for some new honour, or privi- 
lege, which was commonly decreed to princes in alliance with 
the Republic: but Cicero, being in a rallying humour, made 
the petition so ridiculous, that the house rejected it, and, at 
his motion, reserved, likewise, out of his jurisdiction, one of 
his principal towns, Zeugma, in which was the chief bridge and 
passage over the Euphrates. Cesar, in his consulship, had 
granted to this king the honour of the pretexta, or the robe of 
the Roman magistrates; which was always disagreeable to the 
nobility, who did not care to see these petty princes put upon 
the same rank with themselves; so that Cicero, calling out 
upon the nobles, ‘ will you,” says he, “who refused the pre- 
texta to the king of Bostra, suffer this Comagenian to strut in 
purple?” But this disappointment was not more mortifying 
to the king than it was to the consuls, whose best perquisites 
were drawn from these compliments, which were always repaid 
by rich presents; so that Appius, who had been lately recon- 
ciled to Cicero, and paid a particular court to him at this time, 
applied to him, by Atticus, and their common friends, to suffer 
the petitions of this sort to pass quietly, nor destroy the usual 
harvest of the month, and make it quite barren to him’. 

Cicero made an excursion this spring to visit his several 
seats and estates in the country; and, in his Cuman villa, 
began “ A Treatise on Politics; or, on the best State of a 
City, and the Duties of a Citizen:” he calls it a great and 
laborious work, yet, worthy of his pais, if he could succeed in 
it; ‘if not, I shall throw it,” says he, “into that sea which is 
now before me, and attempt something else, since it is impos- 
sible for me to be idle.” It was drawn up in the form of a 
dialogue, in which the greatest persons of the old Republic 
were introduced, debating on the origin and best constitution 


* Has literas velim existimes fardcris habituras esse vim, non cpistolie; meque ea, 
que tibi promitto ac recipio, sanctissime esse observaturum. Ep. Fam, 5. 8 

2 Tbid. 15. 1. 3. 4. 

3 De Comageno rege, quod rem totam discusseram, mihi ct per se et per Pomponium 
blanditur Appius. Videt enim, si hoc genere dicendi utar in ceteris, Februarium steri- 
lem futuram. Eumque lusi jocose satis: neque solum illud extorsi oppidulum, quod 
erat positum in Euphrate, Zeugma; sed preterea togam cjus pretextam, quam erat 
adeptus Casare consule, magno hominum risu cavillatus—Vos autem homines nobiles, 
qui Bostrenum pretextatum non ferebatis, Comagenum feretis ?o—Multa dixi in igno- 
bilem regem, quibus totus est explosus. Quo genere commotus Appius totum me 
amplexatur. Ad Quint. 2. 12, 
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of government; Scipio, Lelius, Philus, Manilius, &c.' The 
whole was to be distributed into nine books, each of them the 
subject of one day’s disputation : when he had finished the two 
first, they were read in his Tusculan villa, to some of his 
friends: where Sallust, who was one of the company, advised 
him to change his plan, and treat the subject in his own per- 
son, as Aristotle had done before him; alleging, that the intro- 
duction of those ancients, instead of adding gravity, gave an 
air of romance to the argument, which would have the greater _ 
weight, when delivered from himself, as being the work, not of 

a little sophist, or contemplative theorist, but of a consular 
senator and statesman, conversant in the greatest affairs, and 
writing what his own practice, and the experience of many 
years, had taught him to be true. These reasons seemed 
very plausible, and made him think of altering his scheme: 
especially, since, by throwing the scene so far back, he pre- 
cluded himself from touching on those important revolutions of 
the Republic, which were later than the period to which he 
confined himself: but, after some deliberation, being unwilling 
to throw away the two books already finished, with which he 
was much pleased, he resolved to stick to the old plan, and as 
he had preferred it from the first, for the sake of avoiding 
offence, so he pursued it without any other alteration, than that 
of reducing Ae number of books from nine to six; in which 
form they were afterwards published, and survived him for 
several ages, though now unfortunately lost’. 

From the fragments of this work, which still remain, it 
appears to have been a noble performance, and one of his 
capital pieces; where all the important questions in politics 
and morality were discussed with the greatest elegance and 





1 Scribebam illa, qua dixeram woArtixad, spissum sane opus et operosum: sed si ex 
sententia successerit, bene crit opera positu; sin minus, in illud ipsum mare dejicie- 
mus, guod scribentes spectamus,; aggredicinur alia, quoniam quiescere non possumus, 
Ibid. 14. 

Hanc ego, quam inatitui, de Repub. disputationem in Africani personam, et Phili, et 
Lalii, et Manilii contuli, &.—Rem, quod te non fugit, magnam complexus sum et 
gravem, ct plurimi otii, quod ego maxime cgeo. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

2 Sermo autem in novem et dies ct libros distributus de optimo statu civitatis et de 
optimo cive.—Hi libri cum in Tusculano mihi legerentur, audiente Sallustio; admo- 
nitus sum ab illo, multo majore auctoritate i}lis de rebus dici posse, si ipse loquerer de 
Repub., presertim cum essem, non Heraclides Ponticus, sed consularis, et is, qui in 
maximis versatus in Repub. rebus essem : que tam antiquis hominibus attribuerem, ea 
visum iri ficta case. Commovit me, et co magis, quod maximos motus nostre civitatis 
attingere non poteram, quod erant inferiores, quam illorum a@tas qui loquebantur. Ego 
autem id ipsum tum eram secutus, nec in nostra tempora incurrens offenderem quempiam. 
Ad Quint. 3. 5. 

This will solve that variation which we find in his own account of this work, in dif- 
ferent parts of his writings; and why Fannius, who in some places is declared to be a 

ker in it (Ad Att. 4.16. Ad Quint. 3. 5.), is denied to be so in others; being 
ropped, when the number of books was contracted. 
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accuracy : of the origin of society; the nature of law and obli- 
eee the eternal difference of right and wrong; of justice 

eing the onlv good policy, or foundation either of public or 
private prosperity: so that he calls his six books, so many 
ae given to the public for the integrity of his conduct’. 

he younger Scipio was the principal speaker of the dialogue, 
whose part it was, to assert the excellency of the Roman con- 
stitution, preferable to that of all other states*: who, in the 
sixth book, under the fiction of a dream, which is still pre- 
served to us, takes occasion to inculcate the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul and a future state, in a manner so 
lively and entertaining, that it has been the standing pattern, 
ever since, to the wits of succeeding ages, for attempting the 
same method of instilling moral lessons, in the forms of dreams 
or visions. 

He was now drawn at last into a particular intimacy and 
correspondence of letters with Cesar, who had long been en- 
deavouring to engage him to his friendship, and, with that 
view, had invited his brother Quintus to be one of his lieu- 
tenants in Gaul; where Quintus, to pay his court the better 
to his general, joined heartily in pressing his brother to an 
union with him, instead of adhering so obstinately to Pompey, 
who, as he tells him, was neither so sincere, nor so generous 
a friend as Cesar®. Cicerv did not dislike the advice, and 
expressed a readiness to copy with it, of which Balbus gave 
an intimation to Cesar, with a letter, also inclosed, from Cicero 
himself; but the packet happening to fall into water, the letters 
were all destroyed, except a scrap or two of Balbus’s, to which 
Cesar returned answer, “I perceive, that you had written 
somewhat about Cicero, which I could not make out; but, as 
far as I can guess, it was something rather to be wished, than 
hoped for ‘.” But Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, 
which came safe to his hands, written, as he says, in the fami- 
liar style, yet without departing from his dignity. Cesar 
answered him with all imaginable kindness, and the offer of 
every thing, in which his power could serve him, telling him, 


1 Cum sex libris, tanquam predibus, me ipsum obstrinxerim, quos tibi tam valde pro- 
bari gaudeo. Ad Att. 6. 1. 

2 An censes, cum in illis de Repub. libris persuadere videatur Africanus, omnium 
Rerumpub, nostram veterem illam fuisse optimam. De Leg. 2. 10. vid. ib. 1, 6, 9. 

3 De Pompeio assentior tibi, vel tu potius mihi, nam, ut scis, jampridem istum canto 
Cewsarem, Ad Quint. 2. 13. 

4 Ille scripsit ad Balbum, fasciculum illum epistolarum, in quo fuerat et meact Bulbi, 
totum sibi aqua madidum redditum esse: ut ne illud quidem sciat, meam fuisse aliquam 
epistolam, d ex Balbi epistola pauca verba intellexerat, ad que rescripsit his verbis : 

e Cicerone video te quiddam scripsisse, quod ego non intellexi; quantum antem con- 
jectura consequebar, id erat hujusmodi, ut magis optandum, quam sperandum putarem. 
Ad Quint. 9. 12. 
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how, agreeable his brother’s company was to him, by the reviva. 
of their old affection: and since he was now removed to such 
a distance from him, he would take care, that, in their mutual 
want of each other, he should have cause at least to rejoice, 
that his brother was with him, rather than any one else. He 
thanks him, also, for sending the lawyer Trebatius to him, and 
says upon it, jocosely, that there was not a man before in his 
army, who knew how to draw a recognizance. Cicero, in his 
account of his letter to his brother, says, “ it is kind in you, 
and like a brother, to press me to this friendship, though i 
am running that way apace, myself, and shall do, what often 
happens to travellers, who, rising later than they intended, 
yet, by quickening their speed, came sooner to their journey’s 
end than if they had set out earlier; so I, who have over-slept 
myself in my observance of this man, though you were fre- 
quently rousing me, will correct my past laziness by mending 
my pace for the future.” But as to his seeking any advantage 
or personal benefit from this alliance, “believe me,” says he, 
“you who know me, I have from him already what I most 
value, the assurance of his affection, which I prefer to all the 
great things that he offers me'—.” In another letter he says, 
“TI lay no great stress on his promises, want no farther hon- 
ours, nor desire any new glory, and wish nothin more but 
the continuance of his esteem, yet live still in such a course of 
ambition and fatigue, as if 1 were expecting what 1 do not 
really desire ’.” 

But though he made no use of Ceesar’s generosity for him- 
self, yet he used it freely for his friends; for, besides his bro- 
ther, who was Ceesar’s lieutenant, and Trebatius, who was his 
lawyer, he procured an eminent post for Orfius, and a regiment 
for Curtius; yet Cvesar was chiding him, all the while, for his 
reservedness in asking * His recommendatory letter to Tre- 





1 Cum Cwsaris literis, refertis omni officio, diligentia, suavitate—quarum ey 58 
est, quam suavis ci tuus adventus fuerit, et recordatio veteris amoris; deinde se effec- 
turum, ut ego in medio dolore ac desiderio tui, te, cum a me abesses, potissimum secum 
csse Jetarer.—Trebatium quod ad se miserim, persalse ct humaniter etiam gratias mihi 
agit: negat enim in tanta multitudine eorum, qui una essent, quempiam fuisse, qui vadi- 
monium concipere posset.— 

Quare facis tu quidem fraterne, quod me hortaris, sed mehercule currentem nunc 
quidem, ut omnia mea studia in istum unum conferam, &c. 

Sed mihi crede, quem nosti, quod in istis rebus ego plurimi estimo, id jam habeo :— 
deinde Casaris tantum in ine amorem, quem omnibus his honoribus, quos me a se ex- 
pectare vult, antcpono. Ad Quint. 2. 1o. 

2 Promissis iis, quee ostendit, non valde pendeo: nec honores sitio, nec desidero 
gam > magisque ejus voluntatis perpetuitatem, quam promissorum exitum expecto. 

‘ivo tamen in ea ambitione et labore, tanquam id, quod non postulo, expectem. 
Ibid. 3. 5. 

3 M. Curtio Tribunatum ab eo petivi. Ibid. 2.15. Ep. Fam. 7.5. 

De Tribunatu—mihi ipse Cesar nominatim Curtio paratum esse rescripsit, mcamque 
in rogando verecundiam objurgavit. Ad Quint. 3. 1. 
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batius, will show both what a share he possessed, at this time 
of Ceesar’s confidence, and with what an affectionate zeal he 
used to recommend his friends. 


CICERO TO CESAR, EMPEROR. 


‘© See, how I have persuaded myself to consider you as a 
second self; not only in what affects my own interest, but in 
what concerns my friends: I had resolved, whithersoever I 
went abroad, to carry C. Trebatius along with me, that I 
might bring him home, adorned with the fruits of my care and 
kindness : Sat since Pompey’s stay in Rome has been longer 
than I expected, and my own irresolution, to which you are 
no stranger, will either wholly hinder, or, at least, retard my 

oing abroad at all; see what I have taken upon myself: I 
Begun presently to resolve, that ‘Trebatius should expect the 
same things from you, which he had been hoping for from me; 
nor did I assure him with less: frankness of your good will, 
than I used to do of my own; but a wonderful incident fell 
out, both as a testimony of my opinion, and a pledge of your 
humanity ; for while I was talking of this very ‘Trebatius, at 
my house, with our friend Balbus, your letter was delivered 
to me, in the end of which you said, as to M. Orfius, whom 
you recommended to me, I will make him even king of Gaul, 
or lieutenant to Lepta; send me another, therefore, if you 
please, whom I may prefer. We lifted up our hands, both I 
and Balbus; the occasion was so pat, that it seemed not to be 
accidental, but divine. I send you, therefore, ‘Trebatius : and 
send him so, as at first indeed | designed, of my own accord, 
but now also by your invitation: embrace him, my dear Cesar, 
with all your usual courtesy ; and whatever you could be in- 
duced to do for my friends, out of your regatd to me, conter 
it all singly upon hi I will be answerable for the man ; not 
in my former style, which you justly rallied, when I wrote to 
you about Milo, but in the true Roman phrase, which men of 
sense use; that there is not an honester, worthier, modester 
man living; I must add, what makes the principal part of his 
character, that he has a singular memory, and a perfect know- 
ledge of the civil law. I ask for him neither a regiment, nor 

overnment, nor any certain piece of preferment: I ask your 
henessiene: and generosity ; yet am not against the adorning 
him, whenever you shall think proper, with those trappings 
also of glory: in short, I deliver the whole man to you, from 
my hand, as we say, into your’s, illustrious for victory and 
faith. But I am more importunate than I need to be to you; 
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yet I know you will excuse it. Take care of your health, and 
continue to love me, as you now do ‘.” 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, studious temper; a lover of 
books and good company, eagerly fond of the pleasures of 
Rome, and wholly out of his lene in a camp; and because 
Ceesar, through the infinite hurry of his affairs, could not pre- 
sently admit titi to his familiarity, and prefer him so soon as 
he expected, he was tired of the ewes) of attending him, 
and impatient to be at home again. Under these circum- 
stances, there is a series of letters to him from Cicero, written 
not only. with the disinterested affection of a friend, but the soli- 
citude even of a parent, employing all the arts of insinuation, 
as well of the grave, as of the facetious kind, to hinder him 
from ruining his hopes and fortunes by his own imprudence. 
He laughs at his childish hankering after the city; bids him 
reflect on the end for which he went abroad, and pursue it with 
constancy ; observes, from the Medea of Bavinides that many 
had served themselves and the public well, at a distance from 
their country; whilst others, by spending their lives at home, 
had lived and died ingloriously: ‘of which number,” says he, 
‘you would have been one, if we had not thrust you out; 
and since I am now acting Medea, take this other lesson from 
me, that he, who is not wise for himself, is wise to no pur- 

ose’.” He rallies his impatience, or rather imprudence; as 
if he had carried a bond, not a letter, to Caesar; and thought 
that he had nothing to do, but to take his money and return 
home; not recollecting, that even those who followed kin 
Ptolemy with bonds to Alexandria, had not yet brought bask 
apenny of money*®. ‘“ You write me word,” says he, “that 
he consults your interest *. Let me die if I do not believe, 
(such 1s your vanity) that you had rather be consulted than 
enriched by him*.” By these railleries and perpetual admo- 
nitions, he made Trebatius ashamed of his softness, and con- 
tent to stay with Cesar, by whose favour and generosity he 


1 Ep. Fam. 7. 5. 

2 Tu modo ineptias istas ct desideria urbis ct urbanitatis depone : et quo consilio pro- 
fectus es, id assiduitate ot virtute consequere.— 

Nam multi suam rem bene gessere et poplicam, patria procul, 
Multi, qui domi etatem agerent, propterea sunt improbati. 

Quo in numero tu certe fulsses, nisi te extrusissemus; et quando Medeam agere 
cepi, illud semper memento, qui ipse sibi sapiens prodesse non quit, nequicquam sapit. 
Ibid. 7. 6. a 

3 Subimpudens videbare ; tanquam enim syngrapham ad Imperatorem, non epistolam 
attuligses, sic, pecunia ablata, domum redire properabas. Nec tibi in mentem veniebat, 
eos ipsos, quicum syngraphis venissent Alcandriamn, nummum adhuc nullum auferre 
potuisse. Ibid. 17. 

4 Conauli quidem te a Cmsare scribis; sed ego tibi ab illo consuli vellem. Ibid. 11. 

5 Moriny, ni, quee tun gloria est, putote male a Cesare consuli, quam inaurari, Ibid. 13. 
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was cured, at last, of all his uneasiness; and, having here laid 
the foundation of his fortunes, flourished afterwards, in the 
court of Augustus, with the character of the most learned 
lawyer of that age’. 
sesar was now upon his second expedition to Britain; which 
raised much talk and expectation at Rome, and gave Cicero 
no small concern for the safety. of his brother, who, as one of 
Ceesar’s lieutenants, was to bear a considerable part in it’. 
But the accounts which he received from the place, soon eased 
“him of his apprehensions, by informing him, that there was 
nothing either to fear or to hope from the attempt; no danger 
from the people, no spoils from the country’. Ina letter to 
Atticus, ‘we are in suspense,” says he, “about the British 
war : it is certain, that the access of the island is strongly forti- 
fied; and it is known also, already, that there is not a grain 
of silver in it, nor any thing else, but slaves; of whom you will 
scarce expect any, I dare say, skilled in music or letters ‘.” 
In another to Trebatius—‘“ I hear that there is not either any 
gold or silver in the island: if so, you have nothing to do but 
to take one of their chariots, and fly back to us °*.” 

From their railleries of this kind on the barbarity and misery 
of our island, one cannot help reflecting on the surprising fate 
and revolutions of kingdoms; how-Rome, once the mistress of 
the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies sunk 
in sloth, ignorance and poverty; enslaved to the most cruel, 
as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, superstition and 
religious imposture: while this remote country, anciently the 
jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters; flourishing in all the arts 
and refinements of civil life; yet running, perhaps, the same 
course, which Rome itself ned run before it; from virtuous 
industry to wealth; from wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an 
impatience of discipline and corruption of morals; till, by a 
total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for 
destruction, it falls a prey, at last, to some hardy oppressor, 





1 Nisi quid tu, docte Trebati, 
Dissentis. Hor. Sat. 2. 1. 79. 

2 Ex Quinti fratris literis suspicor jam eum esse in Britannia: suspenso animo expecto 
quid agat. Ad Att. 4. 15. 

3 Q jucundas mihi tuas de Britannia literas! Timebam oceanum, timebam littus 
insule. Reliqua non equidem contemno. Ad Quint. 1. 16, 

De Britannicis rebus cognovi ex tuis literis, nihil esse nec quod metuamus, nec quod 
gaudeamus. Ibid. 3.1. . 

4 Britannici belli exitus expectatur. Constat enim aditus insule munitos esse mi- 
rificis molibus. Etiam illud jam cognitum est, neque argenti scripulum esse ullum in 
illa insula, neque ullam spem pred, nisi ex mancipiis; ex quibus nullos puto te literis, 
aut musicis eruditosexpectare. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

‘In Britannia nihil esse audio neque auri neque argenti. Id si ita est, essedum ali- 
quod suadeo capias, et ad nos quam primum recurras. Ep. Fam. 7. 7. 
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and, with the loss of liberty, losing every thing else that is 
valuable, sinks gradually again into its original barbarism. 

Cicero, taking it for granted that Trebatius followed Cesar 
into Britain, begins to joke with him upon the wonderful 
figure that a British lawyer would make at Rome; and, as it 
was his profession to guard other people’s safety, bids him 
beware that he himself was not caught by the British cha- 
rioteers’. But Trebatius, it seems, knew how to take care of 
himself without Cicero’s advice; and, when Cesar passed over 
to Britain, chose to stay behind in Gaul. This gave a fresh- ~~ 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him upon being 
arrived at last in a country where he was thought to know 
something; that if he had gone over also to Britain, there 
would not have been a man in all that great island wiser than 
himself. He observes, that he was much more cautious in 
military, than in civil contests; and wonders that, being such 
a lover of swimming, he could not be persuaded to swim in 
the ocean; and, when he could not be kept away from every 
show of gladiators at Rome, had not curiosity to see the 
British charioteers: he rejoices, however, after all, that he did 
not go, since they should not now be troubled with the im- 
pertinence of his British stories ’. 

Quintus Cicero, who had a genius for poetry, was projecting 
the plan of a poem, upon their British expedition, and begged 
his brother’s assistance in it: Cicero approved the design, and 
observed upon it, that the nature and situation of places so 
strange, the manners of the people, their battles with them, 
and the general himself, Ceesar, were excellent subjects for 
poetry; but as to his assistance, it was sending owls to Athens: 
that Quintus, who had finished four tragedies in sixteen days, 
could not want either lel or fame in that way, after his Electra 
and the Troades*. In other letters, he answers more seriously ; 


1 Mira enim persona induci potest Britannici Jurisconsulti. Ep. Fam. 7. 11. 

Tu, qui ceteris cavere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab essedariis decipiaris caveto. Tbid. 6. 

2 Est, quod gaudeas, te in ista loca venisse, ubi aliquid sapere viderere ; quod si in 
Britanniam quoque profectus esses, profecto nemo in illa tanta insula te peritior fuisset. 
Sed tu in re militari multo es cautior quam in advocationibus: qui neque in oceano 
natare voluisti, homo studiosisstmus natand?, neque spectare essedarios, quem antea ne 
Andabatam quidem defraudare poteramus. Ibid. 10. 

In Britanniam te profectum non esse gaudeo, quod et labore caruisti, ct ego te de illis 
rebus non audiam. Thid. 17. 

The little hint, here given, of Trebatius’s dove of swimming, adds a new light and 
beauty to that passage of Horace, where the poet introduces him, advising, to swim 
thrice across the Tiber, to cure the want of sleep; the advice, it seems, being peculiarly 
agreeable to his own practice and character. 

ter uncit 
Transnando Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto. Sat. 2. 1. 8. 

3 Te vero bardbeow scribendi egregiam habere video. Quos tu situs, quas naturas 
rerum et locorum, quos mores, quas gentes, quas pugnas, quem vero ipsum Imperatorem 
habes? Ego te libenter, ut rogas, quibue rebus vis, adjuvabo, et tibi vergua, quos rogas, 
yAauKd els ‘AOjvas mittam. Ad Quint. 2. 16. 

Quatuor 
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that it was impossible te conceive how much he wanted leisure 
for versifying: that, to write verses, required an ease and 
cheerfulness of mind, which the times had taken from him; 
and that his poetical flame was quite extinguished by the sad 
ar teh of things before them'. 

e had sent Ceesar his Greek poem, in three books, on the 
history of his consulship; and Cesar’s judgment upon it was, 
that the se Sor dha it was as good as anything which he had 
eyer seen in that language, but that the following lines, to a 
certain place, were not equal in accuracy and spirit. Cicero 
desires, therefore, to know of his brother, what Ceesar really 
thought of the whole; whether the matter or the style dis- 
pleased him; and begs that he would tell him the truth freely ; 
since, whether Ceesar liked it or not, he should not, he says, 
be a jot the less pleased with himself’. He began, however, 
another poem, at his brother’s earnest request, to be addressed 
to Ceesar, but after some progress, was so dissatisfied with it, 
that he tore it’: yet, Quintus still urging, and signifying that 
he had acquainted Cesar with the design, he was obliged to 
resume it, and actually finished an epic poem in honour of. 
Cesar; which he promises to send, as soon as he could find a 
proper conveyance, that it might not be lost, as Quintus’s 
tragedy of Erigone was in coming from Gaul; the only thing 
says he, which had not found a safe passage, since Cesur 
governed that province‘. 

While Cicero was expressing no small dissatisfaction at the 
measures which his present situation obliged him to pursue, 
Cesar was doing every thing in his power to make him easy: 

Quatuor tragoedias, cum xvi diebus absolvisse scribas, tu quidquam ab alio mutuaris ? 
et xAéoe queris, cum Electram et Troadem scripseris. Ibid. 3. 6. 

N.B. These four tragedies, said to be written in sixteen days, cannot be supposed 
to have been original productions, but translations from some of the Greek poets, of 
which Quintus was a great master; finished by him in haste for the entertainment of 
the camp: for the word Troadem in the text, the name of one of them, should most 
probably be Troades, the title of one of Euripides’ plays: as the Electra also was. 

1 Quod me de faciendis versibus rogas, incredible est, mi frater, quantum egeam 
tempore—Facerem tamen ut possem, sed—Opus est ad poéma quadam animi alacritate, 
quam plane mihi tempora eripiunt. Ibid. 3. 5. 

De versibue—deest mihi opera, que non modo tempus, sed etiam animum ab omni 
cura vacuum desiderat: sed abest etiam évOovoracuds, &c. Ibid. 4. 

2 Sed heus tu, celari videor a te, quomodonam, mi frater, de nostris versibus Cesar ? 
Nam primum librum se legisse scripsit ad me ante: et prima sic, ut neget se ne Graca 
quidem meliora legisse; reliqua ad quendam locum pa@uywrepa. Hoc enim utitur 
verbo. Dic mihi verum, num aut res eum aut yapaxriyp non delectat? Nihil est quod 
vereare. Ego enim ne pilo quidem minus me amabo. Ibid. 2. 16. 

3 Poéma ad Cesarem, quod composueram, incidi. Ibid. 3. J. § 4. 

4 Quod me institutum ad illum poéina jubes perficere ; etsi distentus tum opera, tum 
animo sum multo magis, quoniam ex epistola, quam ad te miseram, cognovit Cesar me 
aliquid esse exorsum ; revertar ad institutum. Ad Quint. 8. 

uod me hortaria, ut absolvam, habeo absolutum suave, mihi quidem uti videtur, gree 


ad em. Sed quero locupletem tabellarium, ne accidat quod Erigons tus; cul soli, 
Ceaare imperatore, iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit. Ibid. 9. } 


Y 
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he treated his brother with as much kindness, as if Cicero him- 
self had been his general; gave him the choice of his winter 
quarters, and the Pape which he liked best’: and Clodius 
happening to write to him from Rome, he shewed the letter to 
Quintus, and declared that he would not answer it; though 
Quintus civilly pressed him not to put such an affront upon 
Clodius for their sakes*. In the midst of all his hurry in 
Britain, he sent frequent accounts to Cicero, in his own hand, 
of his progress and success, and, at the instant of quitting the 
island wrote to him, from the very shore, of the embarkment 
of the troops, and his having taken hostages and imposed a 
tribute: and, lest he should be surprised at having no letters, 
at the same time, from his brother, he acquaints him, that 
Quintus was then at a distance from him, and could not take 
the benefit of that express: Cicero received all these letters at 
Rome, in less than a month after date, and takes notice, of 
one of them, that it arrived on the twentieth day, a dispatch 
equal to that of our present couriers by the post’, 

As to the news of the city, this summer, Cicero tells his 
brother, that there were some hopes of an election of magi- 
strates, but those uncertain; some suspicion of a dictator, yet 
that not more certain; a great calm in the Forum; but of a 
city, seemed to be quieted rather by the effects of age, than of 
concord: that his own conduct, as well in public as in private, 
was just what Quintus had advised, softer than the tip of his 
ear; and his votes in the senate such as pleased others, rather 


than himself. 
Such ills does wretched war and discord breed, 


that bribery was never carried so high, as at this time, by the 
consular candidates, Memmius, Domitius, Scaurus, Messala ; 
that they were all alike: no eminence in any; for money 
levelled the dignity of them all: that above eighty thousand 
pounds were promised to the first tribe; and money grown so 





1 Quintum meum—Dii boni! Usa tractat, honore, dignitate, gratia? Non 
secue ac si ego essem Imperator. Hiberna legionum eligendi optio delata commodum, ut 
ad me ecribit. Ad Att. 4. 18. . 

2 In qua primum est de Clodii ad Cesarem literis, in quo Cmwsaris consilium probo, 
quod tibi amantissime ary veniam non dedit, ut ullum ad illam Furiam verbum 
acriberet. Ad Quint. 3. 1. §4. 

3 Ab Quinto fratre et a Casare accopi A. D, [X. Kal. Nov. literas, confecta 
Britannia, obsidibus acceptis, nulla say imperata tamen pecunia, datas a littoribus 
regs proximo A.D. VI. Kal. Octob. exercitum Britannia reportabant. Ad Att. 


Ex Britannia Cesar ad me Kal. Sept. dedit literas: quas ego accepi A.D. III. Kal. 
Octob. satis commodas de Britannicis rebus: quibus, ne admirer, quod a te nullas 
acceperim, scribit se sine te fuisse, cum ad mare accesserit. Ad Quint. 3.1. § 7. 

Cum hanc jam epistolam complicarem, tabelJarii a vobis vencrunt ad D. XI. Kal. 
Sept. vicesimo die. Ibid. 3. 1. 8. ; 
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searce, by this profusion of it, that interest was risen from four 
to eight per cent’. : 

Motoming and Cn. Domitius, who joined their interests, 
made.a strange sert of contract with the consuls, which was 
drawn up in writing, and attested, in proper form, by many of 
their friends on both sides; by which the consuls obliged them- 
selves to serve them, with all their power, in the ensuing elec- 
tion; and they, on their part, undertook, when elected, to 
procure for the consuls what provinces they desired ; and gave 
a bond of above three thousand pounds, to provide dives 
= who should testify, that they were present at making 
a law, for granting them those provinces, when no such law 
had ever been made; and two consular senators, who should 
affirm, that they were present, likewise, at passing a decree of 
the senate, for furnishing the same provinces with arms and 
money, when the senate had never been consulted about it’. 
Memmius, who was strongly supported by Cesar’, findin 
some reason to dislike his bargain, resolved to break it, ak 
by Pompey’s advice, gave an account of it to the senate. 

ompey was pleased with the opportunity of mortifying the 
consul Domitius, and willing, likewise, to take some revenge 
on Appius, who, though his near relation, did not enter so 
fully as he expected into his measures‘: but Cesar was much 
out of humour at this step’, as it was likely to raise great 
scandal in the city, and strengthen the interest of those, who 
were endeavouring to restrain that infamous corruption, which 
was the main instrument of advancing his power. Appius 
never changed countenance, nor lost any credit by the dis- 
covery; but his colleague, Domitius, who affected the cha- 
racter of a patriot, was extremely discomposed ; and Memmius, 





' Res Romanm sic se habebant. Erat nonnulla spes comitiorum, sed incerta: erat 
aliqua suspicio Dictaturm, ne ea quidem certa : summum otium forense; sed senescentis 
magis civitatis, quam adquiescentis. Sententia autem nostra in senatu ejusmodi, magis 
ut alii nobis assentiantur, quam nosmet ipsi. 

Torav® 6 rrAjpwv werepoe Eepyatera:——Eurip. Iketi. 
Ambitus redit immanis, nunquam par fuit. Ad Quint. 2. 15. 
uere me nunc incampum. Ardet ambitus: ona dé Tot épéw; foenus ex triente 
Idib. Quint. factum erat bessibue——éEo x7) in nullo est, pecunia omnium dignitatem 
-exeequat. Ad Att. 4. 15. 

3 Consules flagrant infamia, quod C. Memmius candidatus pactionem in Senatu 
reoitavit, quam ipse et suus competitor Domitius cum consulibus fecissent, uti ambo 
H. S. quadragena consulibus darent, si essent ipsi consules facti, nisi tres augures de- 
diasent, qui se adfuisse dicerent, cum lex curiata ferretur, que lata non esset; et duo 
consulares, qui se dicerent in ornandis provinciis consularibus scribendo affuisse, cum 
omnino ne Senatus quidem fuisset. Hac pactio non verbis sed nominibus et prescrip- 
tionibus, multorum tabulis cum esse facta diceretur, prolata a Memmio est nominibus 
inductis, auctore Pompeio. Ad Att. 4. 18. 

Memmium Cesaris omnes opes confirmant. Ibid. 15, 17, 

4 Dio, 1. 39, p. 118. 

5 Ut qui jam intelligebamus enuntiationem illam Memmii valde Cesari displicere. 
Ad Att. 4. °4. 

y 2 
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‘grown desperate, resolved to promote the general disorder, 
he creation of a dictator ', 7 Bea tg 
“Quintus sent his brother word from Gaul, that it was reported 
there, that he was present at this contract; but Cicero assures 
him that it was false, and that the bargain was of such a nature, 
as’ Memmius had opened it to the senate, that no honest man 
could have been present at it?» The senate was highly in- 
censed ; and, to check the insolence of the parties concerned, 

sed a decree, that their conduct should be inquired into, by 
what they called a private, or silent judgment; where the 
sentence was not to be declared till after the election, yet so 
as to make void the election of those, who should be found 
guilty: this they resolved to execute with rigour, and make 
an allotment o ques for that purpose; but some of the 
tribunes were prevailed with to interpose their negative, on 
ohare of hindering all inquisitions, not specially authorized 

y the people’. 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and decrees at plea- 
sure, in which so many of the first rank were concerned, either 
as principals or witnesses, is alleged, by an ingenious French 
writer, as a flagrant instance of that libertinism, which hastened 
the destruction of Rome‘. So far are private vices from being 
public benefits, that this great Republic, of all others the most 
free and flourishing, owed the loss of its liberty to nothing else 
but a general defection of its citizens, from the probity and 
discipline of their ancestors. Cicero often foretels their ap- 
proaching ruin, from this very cause; and, when he bewails the 
wretchedness of the times, usually joins the wretchedness of 
their morals, as the genuine source of it. 

But lest these corrupt candidates should escape without 
punishment, they were all publicly impeached by different 
prosecutors, and the city was now in a great ferment about 
them; since, as Cicero says, either the men, or the laws, must 
necessarily perish; yet they will all, says he, be acquitted; for 
trials are now managed so corruptly, that no man will ever be 










' Hic Appius erat idem; nihil sane jacture. Corruerat alter, et plane, inquam, 
jacebat. Merazaiue autem—plane refrixerat, et eo magie nunc cogitare dictaturam, tum 
avere justitio et omnium rerum licentix. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

2 Quod scribis te audisse, in candidatorum consularium coitione me interfuisse, id 
falsum est. Ejusmodi enim pactiones in ista coitione facte sunt, quas postea Memmius 
patefecit, ut nemo bonus interesse debuerit. Ad Quint. 3. 1. §5. 

3 Ad Senatus decrevit ut tacitum judicium ante comitia fieret Magnus timor can- 
didatorum. Sed quidam judices—Tribunos pl. appellarunt, ne injussu populi judicarent. 
Res cedit. Comitia dilata ex S. C. dum lex de tacito judicio ferretur. Venit legi dies. 
Terentius interceasit. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

4 Considerations sur les causes de la grandeur, &c. des Romains, C, X. 

5 His presertim moribus atque a quibus ita prolapsa resp. est, ut omnium 
opibus refreenanda, ac coercenda sit. Divin. 2. 2. 

‘ Qui sit remp. afflictam et oppressam miseris temporibus, ac perditis moribus, in veterem 
dignitatem et libertatem vindicaturus. Ep. Fam. 2. 5. . 
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condemned for the future, unless for murder’. But Q. Scavola, 
one of the tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify them, 
by resolving to hinder any election of consuls, during his ma- 
gistracy, in which he persevered, and by his authority dissolved 
all the assemblies convened for that purpose’. The tribunician 
candidates, however, were -Sigiably modest this year; for 
they made an agreement among themselves, which they all 
confirmed by an oath, that, in prosecuting their several inte- 
rests, they would submit their conduct to the judgment of 
Cato, and deposit four thousand pounds a-piece in his hands, 
to be forfeited by those. whom he should condemn of any irre~ 
gular practice. ‘If the election proves free,” gi icero, 
“as it is thought it will, Cato alone can do more than all the 
law and all the judges’.” 

A great part of this year was taken up in public trials: 
Suffenas anid C. Cato, who had been tribunes two years before, 
were tried in the beginning of July, for violence and breach of 
peace in their magistracy, and both acquitted: but Procilius, 
one of their colleagues, was condemned, for killing a citizen in 
his own house: “ whence we are to collect,” says Cicero, ‘¢ that 
our Areopagites value neither bribery, nor elections, nor inter- 
regnums, nor attempts against the state, nor the whole Re- 
‘Soa a rush; we must not murder a man, indeed, in his own 
10use, though that, perhaps, might be done moderately, since 
twenty-two acquitted Procilius, when twenty-eight condemned 
him‘.” Clodius was the accuser in these impeachments; which 
made Cato, as soon as he was acquitted, seek a reconciliation 
with Cicero and Milo’. It was not Cicero’s business to reject 
the friendship of an active and popular senator ; and Milo had 
occasion for his service in his approaching suit for the consul- 
ship. But, though Cicero had no concern in these trials, he 
was continually employed in others, through the rest of the 
summer: ‘I was never,” says he, “more busy in trials than 
now; in the worst season of the year, and the greatest heats, 





1 De ambitu postulati sunt omnes, qui consulatum petunt—Magno res in motu est. 
Propterea quod aut hominum aut legum interitus ostenditur. Ad Quint. 3. 2. 

Pare pe ee nec posthac quisquam damnabitur, nisi qui hominem occiderit. 
tt. 4. 10. 

2 Comitiorum quotidie singuli dies tolluntur obnuntiationibus, magna voluntate 
bonorum. Ad Quint. 3. 3. 

Obnuntiationibus per Scevolam interpositis, singulis diebus. Ad Att. 4.16. 

3 Tribunitii candidati jurarunt se arbitrio Catonis petituros: apud eum H.8. quingena 
deposuerunt: ut qui a Catone damnatus esset, id perderet, et competitoribus tribueretur 

i comitia, ut putantur, gratuita fuerint; plus unus Cato potuerit, quam omnes quidem 
judices. Ibid. 15. Ad Quint. 2. 15. 

4 111. Non. Quint. Suffenas et Cato absoluti: Procilius condemnatus. Ex quo 
intellectum est, rpicapevomayitas, ambitum, comitia, interregnum, majestatem, totam 
denique Remp. flocci non facere. Dcbemus patrem familias domi sus occidere nolle, 
neque tamen id ipsum abunde. Nam absolverunt 22, condemnarunt 28. Ad Att. 


5 Is tamen ct mecum et cum Milone iv gratiam rediit. Ibid. 16. 
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that we have ever known, there scarce passes a day in which I 
do not defend some'’.” Besides his clients in the city, he had 
several towns and colonies under his patronage, which some- 
times wanted his help abroad, as the corporation of Reate did 
now, to plead for them before the consul Appius, and ten com- 
missioners, in a controversy with their neighbours of Interamna, 
about draining the lake Velinus into the river Nar, to the 
damage of their grounds. He returned from this cause in the 
midst of the A pollinarian shows; and, to relieve himself from 
the fatigue of ke journey, went directly to the theatre, where 
he was received by an universal clap: in the account of which, 
to Atticus, he adds, “‘ but this you are not to take notice of, 
and I am a fool indeed myself for mentioning it’.” 

He now also defended Messius, one of Ceasar’s lieutenants, 
who came from Gaul on purpose to take his trial: then Drusus, 
accused of prevaricating or betraying a cause, which he had 
undertaken to defend; of which he was acquitted by a majority 
only of four voices: after that Vitinius, the last ey preetor, 
neg /Emilius Scaurus, one of the consular candidates, accused 
of plundering the province of Sardinia*; and, about the same 
time, likewise, his old friend, Cn. Plancius, who had enter- 
tained him so generously in his exile, and, being now chosen 
eedile, was accused, by a disappointed competitor, M. Late- 
rensis, of bribery and corruption. All these were acquitted, 
but the orations for them are lost, except that for Plancius ; 
which remains a perpetual monument of Cicero’s gratitude : for 
Plancius, having obtained the tribunate from the people, as the 
reward of his fidelity to Cicero, did not behave himself, in that 
post, with the same affection to him as before, but seems stu- 
diously to have slighted him; while several of his colleagues, 
and especially Racilius, were exerting all their power in the 
defence of his person and dignity‘. Yet Cicero freely under- 
took his cause, and, as if no coldness had intervened, displayed 
the merit of his services in the most pathetic and aiictng 
manner: and rescued him from the hands of a powerful accuser, 





' Sic enim habeto nunquain me a causis et judiciis districtiorem fuisse, atque id anni 
tempore gravissimo, et caloribus miuaximis, ‘Ad Quint. 2.16, 

Diem scito esse nullum, quo non dico pro reo, Ibid. 3. 3, 

2 Reatini me ad sua vTéuan duxcrunt, ut agerem causam contra Interanmmates—Redii 
Romam—Veni in spectaculum ; primum magno ct equabili plausu, (sed hoc ne curaris ; 
ego ineptus qui scripserim). Ad Att, 4.15. 

8 Messius defendcbatur « nobis, ¢ legatione revocatus—Deinde me expedio ad Dru- 
sum, inde ad Scaurnm. Ibid. 

Drusus erat de prevaricatione—absolutus, iu summa quatuor sententiis—Eodem die 
post meridiem Vatinium aderam defensnrus; ea res facilis —Scauri judicium statim 
exercebitur, cui nos non deerimus. Ad Quint. 2. 16. 

Scaurum beneficio defensionis valde obligavi.  Tbid. 3. 1. § 5. 

* Negas tribunatum Plancii quicquam attulisse adjumenti dignitati mee. Atque hoc 
ee ee verissime facere potes, L. Raciliimdivina in me merita commemoras, Kc. Pro 

anc. 82, 
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and his own particular friend. Drusus’s trial was held in the 
morning : from which, after going home to write a few letters, 
he was obliged to return to Vitinius’s in the afternoon: which 
gives us a specimen of the hurry in which he generally lived, 
and of the little time which he had to spend upon his private 
affairs, or his studies; and though he was now carrying on 
several great works of the learned kind, yet he had no other 
leisure, he tells us, for meditating and composing, but when 
he was taking a few turns in his gardens, for the exercise of 
his body, iad refreshment of his voice’. Vatinius had been 
one of his fiercest enemies; was in a perpetual opposition to 
him in politics ; and, like Bestia, mentioned above, a seditious, 
profligate, abandoned libertine: so that the defence of him 
pare a plausible handle for some censure upon Cicero; but 
1is engagements with Pompey, and ey his new friend- 
ship with Cesar, made it necessary to embrace all Cwsar’s 
friends; among whom Vatinius was most warmly recommended 
to him. 

Gabinius, being recalled, as has been said, from his govern- 
ment, returned to Rome about the end of September: he 
bragged every where, on his journey, that he was going to the 
demand of a triumph: and, to carry on that farce, continued 
awhile without the gates; till, perceiving how odious he was 
to all within, he stole privately into the ae) by night, to avoid 
the disgrace of being insulted by the populace’. ‘There were 
three different impeachments provided against him: the first, 
for treasonable practices against the state ; the second, for the 
plunder of his province; the third, for bribery and corruption ; 
and so many persons offered themselves to be prosecutors, that 
there was a contest among them, before the pretor, how to 
adjust their several claims*®. The first indictment fell to L. 
Lentulus, who accused him, the day after he entered the city, 
that, in defiance of religion, and the decree of the senate, he 
had restored the king of Egypt with an army, leaving his own 
province naked and open to the incursion of enemies, who had 
made great devastations in it. Cicero, who had received from 
Gabinius all the provocation which one man could receive 
from another, had the pleasure to see his insolent adversary 
at his feet; and was prepared to give him such a reception as 





! Tta quicquid conficio aut cogito in ambulationis fere tempus confero, Ad Quint. 3. 3. 

2 Ad urbem accessit A. D. xii. Cal. Oct. nihil turpius, nec desertius. Ad Quint. Fr. 
3.1. § 5. 
~ Cum Gabinius, quacunque veniebat. triumphuin s¢ postulare dixisset, subitoque bonus 
Imperator noctu in urbem, hostium plane, invasissct.  Tbid. 2. 

3 Gabininm tres adhuc factiones postulant, &c. Ad Quint. Fr. 3. 1. § 5. 

Cum hee scribebam ante lucem, apud Catonem erat divinatio in Gabinium futura, 
inter Memmium, et Ti, Neronem, et C. et L. Antonius, Ibid. 2. 
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he deserved : but Gabinius durst not venture to show his head 
for the first ten days, till he was obliged to come to the senate, 
in order to give them an account, according to custom, of the 
state of his province, and the troops which he had left in it. 
As soon as he had told his story, he was going to retire, but 
the consuls detained him, to answer to a complaint brought 
against him by the publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who 
were attending at the door to make it good. ‘This drew on a 
debate, in which Gabinius was so urged and teazed on all sides, 
but especially by Cicero, that trembling with passion, and 
unable to contain himself, he called Cicero a banished man: 
‘upon which,” says Cicero, in a letter to his brother, no- 
thing ever happened more honourable to me: the whole senate 
left their seats to a man, and, with a general clamour, ran up 
to his very face: while the publicans also were equally fierce 
and clamorous against him, and the whole company behaved 
just as you yourself would have done *.” 

Cicero had been deliberating, for some time, whether he 
should not accuse Gabinius himself; but, out of regard to 
Pompey, was content to appear only as a witness against him ’; 
and when the trial was over, gives the following account. of it 
to his brother. 

‘‘Gabinius is acquitted: nothing was ever so stupid as his 
accuser, Lentulus; nothing so sordid as the bench: yet, if 
Pompey had not taken incredible pains, and the rumours of a 
dictatorship had not infused some apprehensions, he could not 
have held up his head even against Lentulus: since, with such 
an accuser, and such judges ; of the seventy-two who sat upon 
him, thirty-two condemned him. ‘The sentence is so infamous, 
that he seems likely to fall in the other trials, especially that 
of plunder; but there is no Republic, no senate, no justice, no 
dignity, in any of us; what can I say more of the judges ? 
There were but two of them of przetorian rank, Domitius Cal- 
vinus, who acquitted him so forwardly, that all the world might 
see it; and Cato, who, as soon as the votes were declared, ran 
officiously from the bench, to carry the news to Pompey. 
Some say, and particularly Sallust, that I ought te have ac- 
cused him: but should I risk my credit with such judges ? 
What a fiyure should | have made, if he had escaped trom me? 





! Interim ipso decimo dic, quo ipsum oportebat hostium numerum ct militum re- 
nuntiare, in re hesit, summa in frequentia: cum vellet exire, a consulibus retentus 
est; introducti publicani. Homo undique actus, cum a me maxime vulneraretur, non 
tulit, et me trementi voce exulem appellavit. Hie, O Dii, nihil unquam honorificen- 
tius nobis accidit. Consurrexit Senatus cum clamore ad unum, sic ut ad corpus ejus 
accederet. Pari clamore atque impetu publicani. Quid queris? Omnes, tanquam si 
tu esses, ita fucrunt. Ad Quint. Fr. 2. Ae 

? Ego tamcn me tenco ab accusando vix mehercule. Sed tamen tenco, vel quod nolo 
cum Pompeio pugnare ; satis est, quod instat de Milone. Ibid. 3. 2. 
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Bat there were other things which influenced me: Pompey 
would have considered it as a struggle, not about Gabinius’s 
safety, but his own dignity: it must have made a breach be- 
tween us: we should have been matched like a pair of gla- 
diators; as Pacidianus, with Adserninus the Samnite; he would 
‘ahaa have bit off one of my ears, or been reconciled at 

ast with Clodius—for, after all the pains which I had taken 
to serve him; when I owed nothing to him, he every thing to 
me; yet he would not bear my differing from him in public 
affairs, to say no worse of it; and, when he was less powerful 
than he is at present, shewed what power he had against me, 
in my flourishing condition; why should I now, when I have 
lost even all desire of power, when the Republic certainly has 
none; when he alone has all, chuse him, of all men, to contend 
with: for, that must have been the case: I cannot think that 
you would have advised me to it. Sallust says, that I ought 
to have done either the one or the other; and, in compliment 
to Pompey, have defended him: who begged it of me, indeed, 
very earnestly—A special friend, this Sallust! to wish me to 
involve myself either in a dangerous enmity, or perpetual in- 
famy. 1am delighted with my middle way, and, when I had 

iven my testimony faithfully, and religiously, was pleased to 
ae Gabinius say, that, if it should be permitted to him to 
continue in the city, he would make it his business to give me 
satisfaction; nor did he so much as interrogate me——'.” He 

ives the same account of this trial to his other friends; how 
issatalue acted his part so ill, that people were persuaded that 
he prevaricated—and that Gabinins’s cseape was owing to the 
indefatigable industry of Pompey, and the corruption of the 
bench *. 

About the time of this trial, there happened a terrible inun- 
dation of the ‘Tiber, which did much damage at Rome: many 
houses and shops were carried away by it, and the fine gardens 
of Cicero’s son-in-law, Crassipes, demolished It was all 
charged to the absolution of Gabinius, after his daring violation 
of religion, and contempt of the Sibyl’s books : Cicero applies 
to it the following passage of Homer °: 


As when, in autumn, Jove his fury pours, 

And earth is laden with incessant showers ; 

When guilty mortals break th’ eternal laws, 

And judges, brib’d, betray the righteous cause, 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise, 

And opens all the flood-gates of the skies.—Pope, II. 16. v. 466. 





! Ad Quint. 3. 4. 
2 Quomodo ergo absolutus ?—Accusatorum incredibilis infamia, id est I). Lentuli, 
uem fremunt omnes prevaricatum ; deinde Pompeii mira contentio, Judicum sordes. 
d Att. 4. 16. 
3 Rome, et maxime Appia ad Martis, mira proluvies. Crassipedis ambuilatio ablata, 
horti, taberne plurime. Magna vis aqua usque ad piscinam publicam. Viget illud Ho- 
meri—Cadit enim in absolutionem Gabinii. Ad Quint. 3. 7. 
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But Gabinius’s danger was not yet over: he was to be tried 
a second time, for the plunder of his province; where C. 
Memmius, one of the tribunes, was his accuser, and M. Cato 
his judge, with whom he was not likely to find any favour: 
Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, and would not admit 
of any excuse; and Gabinius’s humble behaviour in the late 
trial was intended to make way for Pompey’s solicitation. 
Cicero stood firm for a long time: ‘ Pompey,” says he, “ la- 
bours hard with me, but has yet made no impression, nor, if I 
retain a grain of liberty, ever will *.” ; 

Oh ! cre that dire disgrace shall blast my fame, 
O’erwhelm me earth Il. 4, 218. 

But Pompey’s incessant importunity, backed by Ceesar’s ear- 
nest request, made it vain to struggle any longer; and forced 
him against his judgment, his resolution, and his dignity, to 
defend Gabinius, at a time when his defence at last proved of 
no service to him; for he was found guilty by Cato, and con- 
demned, of course, to a perpetual banishment. It is probable, 
that Gicero’s oration was never published, but as it was his 
custom to keep the minutes, or rough draught of all his plead- 
ings, in what he called his Commentaries, which were extant 
many ages after his death’?; so St. Jerome has preserved from 
them a small fragment of this speech, which seems to be a 
part of the apology: that he found himself obliged to make for 
it; wherein he observes, that when Pompey’s authority had 
once reconciled him to Gabinius, it was no longer in his power 
to avoid defending him; “ for it was ever my persuasion,” says 
he, “ that all friendships should be rained with a religious 
exactness : but especially those, which happened to be renewed 
from a quarrel: for, in friendships that have suffered no inter- 
ruption, a failure of duty is easily excused by a plea of inad- 
vertency, or, at the worst, of negligence; whereas, if after a 
reconciliation, any new offence be given, it never passes for 
negligent, but wilful; and is not imputed to imprudence, but 
to perfidy *.” 

he proconsul, Lentulus, who resided still in Cilicia, hav- 
ing had an account from Rome, of Cicero’s change of conduct, 
and his defence of Vitinius, wrote a sort of expostulatory letter 
to him, to know the reasons of it; telling him, that he had 
heard of his reconciliation with Cesar and Appius, for which 
he did not blame him; but was at a loss how to account for his 
new friendship with Crassus; and, above all, what it was that 








' Pompeius a me valde contendit de reditu in gratiam, scd adhue nibil profecit ; nec, 
si ullam partem Jibertatis tenebo, proficiet. Ibid, 3. 1. § 5. 

De Gabinio nihil fuit facieondum istorum, &c. tore woe xavot. T]. 4, 218. 

2 Quod fecisse M. Tullium, Commentariis ipsius apparet. Quintil. 1. x. ¢. 7, 

3 Vid. Fragment, Orat.— 
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induced him to defend Vatinius. This gave occasion to that 
long and elaborate answer from Cicero, already referred to, 
written before Gabinius’s trial; which would otherwise have 
made his apology more difficult, in which he lays open the 
motives and progress of his whole behaviour, from the time of 
his exile.—‘ As to the case of Vatinius,” he says, “as soon as 
he was chosen pretor, where I warmly opposed him, in favour 
of Cato, Pompey prevailed with me to be reconciled to him; 
and Ceesar afterwards, took surprising pains with me to defend 
“him; to which I consented, for the sake of doing what, as I 
told the court at the trial, the parasite in the Kunuch advised 
his patron to do: 

‘© Whenever she talks of Pheedriz, do you presently praise 
Pamphila, &c. so 1 begged of the judges, that since certain 
persons of distinguished rank to whom I was much obliged, 
were so fond of my enemy, and affected to caress him in the 
senate, before my face, with all the marks of familiarity ; and 
since they had their Publius to give me jealousy, I_ might be 
allowed to have my Publius, also, to teaze them with in my 
turn.” ‘Then, as to his general conduct, he makes this general 
defence; “that the union and firmness of the honest, which 
subsisted when Lentulus left Rome, confirmed,” says he, * by 
my consulship, and revived by yours, is now quite broken and 
deserted by those who ought to have supported it, and were 
looked upon as patriots; for which reason, the maxims and 
measures of all wise citizens, in which class [| always wish to 
be ranked, ought to be changed too: for it is a precept of 
Plato, whose authority has the greatest weight with me, to 
contend in public affairs, as far as we can persuade our citizens, 
but not to offer violence, either to our parent or our country. 
If 1 was quite free from all engagements, | should act there- 
fore, as I now do; should not think it prudent to contend with 
so great a power; nor, if it could be effected, to extinguish it in 
our present circumstances; nor continue always in one mind, 
when the things themselves, and the sentiments of the honest, 
are altered ; since a perpetual adherence to the same measures 
has never been approved by those who know best how to 
govern states ; but, as in sailing, it is the business of art to be 
directed by the weather, and foolish to persevere with danger 
in the course in which we set out, rather than by changing it, 
to arrive with safety, though later, where we intended; so to 
us, who manage public affairs, the chief end proposed being 
dignity, with public quict, our business is not to be always 
saying, but always, aiming at the same thing. Wherefore, if all 
things, as I said, were wholly free to me, I should be the same 
man that I now am; but when [ am invited to this conduct, on 
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the one side, by kindnessess, and driven to it on the other by 
injuries, I easily suffer myself to vote and act what I take to 
be useful both to myself and the Republic; and I do it the more 
freely, as well on the account of my brother’s being Czesar’s 
lieutenant, as that there is not the least thing which I have 
ever said or done for Ceesar, but what he has repaid with such 
eminent gratitude, as persuades me, that he takes himself to 
be obliged to me; so that I have as much use of all his power 
and interest, which you know to be the greatest, as if they 
were my own: nor could I otherwise have defeated the designs 
of my desperate enemies, if to those forces, which I have always 
been master of, I had not joined the favour of the men of power. 
Had you been here to advise me, I am persuaded that I should 
have followed the same measures: for 1 know your goodnature 
and moderation; I know your heart, not only ie most friendly 
to me, but void of all malevolence to others; great and noble, 
open and sincere’,” &c. He often defends himself, on other 
oceasions by the same allusion to the art of sailing. “I cannot 
reckon it inconstancy,” says he, “to change and moderate our 
opinion, like the course of a ship, by the weather of the Re- 
public; this is what I have learnt, have observed, have read ; 
what the records of former ages have delivered, of the wisest 
and most eminent citizens, both in this and all other cities; 
that the same maxims are not always to be pursued by the 
same men; but such, whatever they be, which the state of the 
Republic, the inclination of the times, the occasions of public 
peace require. ‘This is what I am now doing, and shall 
always do ’.” 

The trial of C. Rabirius Postumus, a person of equestrian 
yank, was an appendix to that of Gabinius. It was one of the 
articles against Gabinius, that he had received about two mil- 
lions for restoring king Ptolemy; yet all his estate, which was 
to be found, was not sufficient to answer the damages in which 
he was condemned ; nor could he give any security tor the rest : 
in this case, the method was, to demand the deficiency from 
those, through whose hands the management of his money 
affairs had passed, and who were supposed to have been sharers 
in the spoil: this was charged upon Rabirius: and that he had 
advised Gabinius to undertake the restoration of the king, and 
accompanied him in it, and was employed to solicit the payment 





1 Ep. Fam. 1. 9. 

* Neque enim inconstantis puto, sententiam, tanquam aliquod navigium atque cursum 
cx reip. tempestate modcrari, Ego vero hae didici, hec vidi, hee scripta legi: hac de 
sapicntissimis et clarissimis viris, et in hac Repub. ct in aliis civitatibus »nonumenta 
nobis et litere prodiderunt: non semper easdem sententias ab iisdem, sed quascunque 
reip. status, inchinatio temporum, ratio concordie postularet, esse defendendas. Quod 
ego ct facio, et semper faciam. Pro Planc. 39. 
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of the money, and lived in Alexandria for that purpose, in the 
king’s service, as the public receiver of his taxes, and wearing 
the pallium or habit of the any 
Cicero urged, in defence of Rabirius, that he had borne no 
part in that transaction; but that his whole crime, or rather 
folly, was, that he had lent the king great sums of money for 
his support at Rome; and ventured to trust a prince, who, as 
all the world then thought, was going to be restored by the au- 
thority of the Roman people: that the necessity of going to 
Egypt for the recovery of that debt, was the source of all his 
misery ; where he was forced to take whatever the king would 
give or impose: that it was his misfortune to be obliged to 
commit himself to the power of an arbitrary monarch; that no- 
thing could be more mad, than for a Roman knight, and citizen 
of a Republic, of all others the most free, to go to any place, 
where he must needs be a slave to the will of another; that all 
who ever did so, as Plato and the wisest had sometimes done 
too hastily, always suffered for it. ‘This was the case of Ra- 
birius; necessity carried him to Alexandria; his whole fortunes 
were at stake 1; which he was so far from improving by his 
traffic with that king, that he was ill-treated by him, imprisoned, 
threatened with death, and glad to run away at last with the 
loss of all; and, at that very time, it was wholly owing to 
Cesar’s generosity and regard to the merit and misfortunes of 
an old friend, that he was enabled to support his former rank and 
equestrian dignity 7, Grabinius’s trial had so near a relation to 
this, and was so often referred to in it, that the prosecutors 
could not omit so fair an opportunity of rallying Cicero, for the 
part which he had acted in it:—Memmius observed, that the 
deputies of Alexandria had the same reason for appearing for 
Gabinius, which Cicero had for defending him—the command of 
amaster. ‘ No, Memmius,” replied Cicero, “my reason for 
defending him was a reconciliation with him; for I am not 
ashamed to own, that my quarrels are mortal, my friendships 
immortal: and if you imagine that I undertook that cause for 
fear of Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me, for Pom- 
ey would neither desire it of me, against my will, nor would 
I, after I had preserved the liberty of my citizens, ever give up 


3 99 


my own’. 


1 Pro Rabir. 8. 9. 21b. 15, 

3 Ait etiam meus familiaris, eandem causam Alexandrinis fuisse, cur laudarent Gabi- 
nium, qua mihi fuit, cur eundem defenderem. Mihi, C. Memmi, causa defendendi 
Gabinii fuit, reconciliatio gratia. Neque vero me penitet, mortales inimicitias sempiter- 
nas amicitias habere. Nam si me invitum putas, ne Cn, Pompeii animum offenderem, 
defendisse causam ; et illum et me vehementer ignoras. Neque Pompeius me sua eausa 

uidquam facere voluisset invitum ; neque ego, cui omnium civium libertas carissima 
uisset, meam projecissem., Pro C. Rabir. Post. 12, 
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Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero’s defence of Gabinius and 
Vatinius among the great and laudable examples of humanity, 
which the Roman history furnished ; ‘as it is nobler,” he says, 
to conquer injuries with benefits, than to repay them in kind, 
with an obstinacy of hatred’.” ‘This turn is agreeable to the 
design of that writer, whose view, it seems to be, in the collec- 
tion of his stories, to give us rather what is strange, than true ; 
and to dress up facts, as it were, into fables, for the sake of 
drawing a moral from them ; for whatever Cicero himself might , 
say for it,in the flourishing style of an oration, it is certain that 
he knew and felt it to be what it really was, an indignity and 
dishonour to him, which he was forced to submit to by the ini- 

uity of the times, and his engagements with Pompey and 
Ceesar, as he often laments to his friends in a very passionate 
strain: ‘1 am afflicted,” says he, “my dearest brother, I am 
afflicted, that there is no Republic, no justice in trials; that 
this season of my life, which ought to flourish in the authority 
of the senatorian character, is either wasted in the drudgery of 
the bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that what I have 
ever been fond of from a boy, 


In every virtuous act and glorious strife 
To shine the first and best 





is wholly lost and gone; that my enemies are partly not op- 
posed, partly even defended by me; and neither what I love, 
nor what 1 hate, left free to me?.” 

While Cesar was engaged in the British expedition, his 
daughter, Julia, Pompey’s wife, died in child-bed, at Rome, 
after she was delivered of a son, which died also soon after her. 
Her loss was not more lamented by the husband and father, 
who both of them tenderly loved her, than by all their common 
friends and well-wishers to the public peace; who considered 
it as a source of fresh disturbance to the state, from the ambi- 
tious views and clashing interests of the two chiefs; whom the 
life of one so dear, and the relation of son and father seemed hi- 
therto to have united by the ties both of duty and affection‘. 
Ceesar is said to have borne the news of her death with an un- 





1 Sed hujusce generis humanitas ctiam in M. Cicerone precipua apparuit, &c. Val. 
Max. 4. 2. 

2 Angor, mi suavissime frater, angor, nullam esse Remp., nulla judicia, nostrumque 
hoc tempus statis, quod in illa senatoria auctoritate florere debebat, aut forensi labore 
jactari, aut domesticis litcris sustentari. Illud vero quod a puero adamaram, 


Aléy dptorevew kai vreipoxov Eupevar GAXwv. 
Il. ¢. 208. 
totum occidisse; inimicos s me partim non oppugnatos; partim etiam esse dofensos; 
meum non modo animum, sed ne odium quidem esse liberum. Ad Quint. 3.5. 
3Cum medium jam, ex invidia potentix male coherentis inter Cn. Pompeium et C. 
Ceesarem, concordia pignus, Julia uxor Magni decessit—Filius quoque parvus, Julia 
natus, intra breve spatium obiit. Vell. Pat. 2,47. Wal. Max. 4. 6. 
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common firmness’: it is certain that she had lived long enough 
to serve all the ends which he proposed from that alliance, and 
to procure for him every thing that Pompey’s power could 
give: for, while Pompey, forgetful of his honour and interest, 
was spending his time ates at home, in the caresses of 
a young wife, and the delights of Italy; and, as if he had been 
only Ceesar’s agent, was continually decreeing fresh honours, 
troops, and money to him; Ceesar was pursuing thie direct road 
_to empire; training his legions in all the toils and discipline of 

a bloody war; himself always at their head, animatin them by 
his courage, and rewarding them by his bounty; till, from a 
great and wealthy province, having raised money enough to 
corrupt, and an army able to conquer all who could oppose 
him, he seemed to want nothing for the execution of his vast 
designs, but a pretext to break with Pompey; which, as all 
wise men foresaw, could not long be wanted, when Julia, the 
cement of their union, was removed. For though the power of 
the triumvirate had given a dangerous blow to the liberty of 
Rome, yet the jealousies and separate interests of the chiefs 
obliged them to manage it with some decency; and to extend 
it, but rarely, beyond the forms of the constitution ; but when- 
ever that league should happen to be dissolved, which had made 
them already too great for private subjccts, the next contest, of 
course, must be for dominion, and the single mastery of the 
empire. 

On the second of November, C. Pontinius triumphed over 
the Allobroges: he had been preetor, when Cicero was consul; 
and, at the end of his magistracy obtained the government of 
that part of Gaul, which, having been tampering with Catiline 
in his conspiracy, broke out soon afterwards into open rebellion, 
but was reduced by the vigour of this general. For this ser- 
vice he demanded a triumph, but met with great opposition, 
which he surmounted with incredible patience: for ie perse- 
vered in his suit, for five years successively ; residing all that 
while, according to custom, in the suburbs of the city, till he 
gance his point, at last, by a kind of violence. Cicero was his 
riend, and continued in Rome on purpose to assist him; and 
the consul Appius served him with all his power: but Cato 
protested that Pontinius should never triumph while he lived ; 
‘“‘ though this,” says Cicero, “like many of his other threats, 
will end at last in nothing.” But the preetor Galba, who had 
been his lieutenant, having procured, by stratagem, an act of 
the people in his favour, he entered the city in his triumphal 





1 Casar—cum audivit decessisse filiam—inter tertiam diem imperatoria obiit munera, 
Senec, Consol. ad Helv. p. 116. 
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chariot, where he was so rudely received and opposed in his 
passage through the streets, that he was forced to make his 
way with his sword, and the slaughter of many of his adver- 
saries '. 

In the end of the year, Cicero consented to be one of Pom- 
pey’s lieutenants in Spain : which he began to think convenient 
to the present state of his affairs, and resolved to set forward 
for that province about the middle of January’: but this 
seemed to give some umbrage to Cesar, who, by the help of | 
Quintus, hoped to disengage him gradually from Pompey, 
and to attach him to himself; and, with that view, had begged 
of him, in his letters, to continue at Rome’, for the sake of 
serving himself with his authority, in all affairs which he had 
occasion to transact there; so that out of regard, probably, to 
Ceesar’s uneasiness, Cicero soon changed his mind, and resigned 
his lieutenancy: to which he seems to allude, in a letter to his 
brother, where he says, that he had no second thoughts in 
whatever concerned Cesar; that he would make good _ his en- 
pagemeu to him; and having entered into his friendship with 
judgment, was now attached to him by affection *. 

He was employed, at Cvesar’s desire, along with Oppius, in 
settling the plan of a most expensive and magnificent work, 
which Cesar was going to execute at Rome, out of the spoils 
of Gaul; a new forum, with many grand buildings annexed to 
it; for the area of which alone, they had contracted to pay to 
the several owners about five hundred thousand pounds ; or, as 
Suetonius computes, near double that sum*. Cicero calls it a 
ylorious piece of work, and says, * that the partitions, or en- 
closures of the Campus Martius, in which the tribes used to 
vote, were all to be made new of marble, with a roof likcwise 
of the same, and a stately portico carried round the whole, of a 
mile in circuit, to which a “ public hall or townhouse was to be 
joined *®”” While this building was going forward, L. A‘milius 





1 Ka re non longius, quam vellem, quod Pontinio ad Triumphum volebam adesse : ete- 
nim erit nescio quid negotioli, &c. Ad Quint. 3. 5. 

Pontinius vult A.D. TV. Non. Novemb. triumphare. Huie obviam Cato et Servilius 
prestores aperte, et Q. Mucius tribunus. Sed crit cum Pontinio Appius consul. Cato 
tamen affirmat, se vivo illum non triumphare : id ego pute, ut multa ejusdem, ad nihil 
recasurum. Ad Att. 4.16. It. Dio, 1. 39. p. 120. 

? Sed heus tu, scripscramne tibi me esse legatum Pompeio; et extra urbem quidem fore, 
ex Id. Jan, visum est hoc mihi ad multaqnadrare. Ad Att. 4. 18. vo 

3 Quod ogi tempus, Rome preesertim, ut iste me rogat, manenti, vacuum ostenditur? 
Ad Quint, 2°15, 

4 Kgo vero nullas dsurépas qpovridas habcre possum in Caxsaris rebus—Videor id 
ae facere. Jam enim debeo: sed tamen amore sum incensus. Ad Quint. 3. 


‘ ye de manubiis inchoavit; cujus area super H-S. millies conatitit. Sueton. 
. Cas. 26. 

® Itaque Cesaris amici (me dico et Oppium, dirumparis licot) in monumentum illud, 
quod tu tollere laudibus solebas, ut Forum laxaremus, et usque ad Libertatis atrium ex- 
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Paulus was employed in raising another, not much inferior to 
it, at his own expense: for he repaired and beautified an an- 
cient basilica in the old forum; and built, at the same time, a 
new one, with Phrygian columns, which was called after his 
own name, and is frequently mentioned by the later writers, as 
a fabric of wonderful magnificence, computed to have cost him 
three hundred thousand pounds '. 


A. Urb. 700. Cic. 54. 


Tue new tribunes pursued the measures of their predeces- 
sors, and would not suffer an election of consuls; so that when 
the new year came on, the Republic wanted its proper head: 
in this case, the administration fell into the hands of an inter- 
rex; a provisional magistrate, who must necessarily be a patri- 
cian, and chosen by the body of patricians, called together for 
that purpose by the senate’. His power, however, was but 
short-lived, being transferred, every five days, from one inter- 
rex to another, till an election of consuls could be obtained: 
but the tribunes, whose authority was absolute, while there 
were no consuls to control them, continued fierce against any 
election at all: some were for reviving the ancient dignity of 
military tribunes; but that being unpopular, a more plausible 
scheme was taken up, and openly avowed, of declaring Pompey 
dictator. This gave great apprehensions to the city, for the 
memory of Sylla’s dictatorship ; and was vigorously opposed by 
all the chiefs of the senate, and especially by Cato: Pompey 
chose to keep himself out of sight, and ad into the country, 
to avoid the suspicion of affecting it. ‘The rumour of a dic- 
tatorship,” says Cicero, “is disagreeable to the honest; but the 
other things which they talk of, are more so to me: the whole 
affair is dreaded, but flags: Pompey flatly disclaims it, though 
he never denied it to me before: the tribune, Hirrus, will 
gia 3 be the promoter: good gods! how silly and fond of 

imself without a rival! At Pompey’s request, I have deterred 
Crassus Junianus, who pays a great regard to me, from med- 
dling with it. It is hard to know whether Pompey really de- 
sires it or not: but if Hirrus stir in it, he will not convince us 


plicaremus, consumsimus H-S. sexcenties : cum privatis non poterat transigi minore pe- 
cunia. Efficiemus rem gloriosissimam. Nam in Campo Martio septa tributis comitiis 
marmorea sumus et tecta facturi, eaque cingemus excelsa porticu, ut mille passuum con- 
ficiatur. Simul adjun etur huic operi villa etiam publica. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

! Paulus in medio Foro Basilicam jam pene texuit iisdem antiquis columnis: illam 
autem, quam locavit, facit magnificentissimam. Nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil 
gloriosius. Ib. 

3 Vid. Ascon. argum. in Milon. 
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that he ig averse to it'.” In another letter; “nothing is yet 
done as to the dictatorship; Pompey is still absent; Appius 
in a great bustle; Hirrus preparing to propose it; but several 
are named as ready to interpose their negative: the people do 
not trouble their heads about it; the chiefs are against it; I 
keep myself quiet*.” Cicero’s friend, Milo, was irresolute how 
to act on this occasion; he was forming an interest for the con- 
‘sulship; and, if he declared against a dictatorship, was afraid 
of ane Pompey his enemy; or, if he should not help the 
opponents, that it would be carried by force; in both which 
cases, his own pretensions were sure to be disappointed: he 
was inclined, therefore, to join in the opposition, but so far 
only, as to repel any violence °. 
it he tribunes, in the mean time, were growing every day 
more and more insolent, and engrossing all power to them- 
selves; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, the grandson of Sylla, and 
the most factious espouser of a dictator, was, by a resolute 
decree of the senate, committed to prison; and Pompey him- 
self, upon his return to the city, finding the greater and better 
art utterly averse to his dictatorship, yielded, at last, after an 
interregnum of six mouths, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and 
M. Messala, should be declared consuls‘. ‘These were agree- 
able likewise to Cvesar: Cicero had particularly recommended 
Messala to him: of whom, he says, in a letter to his brother: 
‘as to your reckoning Messala and Calvinus sure consuls, you 
agree with what we think here; for I will be answerable to 
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But, after all this bustle about a dictator, there seems to 
have been no great reason for being much afraid of it at this 
time; for the Republic was in so great a disorder, that nothing 
less than the dictatorial power could reduce it to a tolerable 
state: some good of that kind might reasonably be expected 


1 Rumor Dictatoris injucundus bonis : mihi etiam magis que Joquuntur. Sed tota res 
et timetur et refrigescit. Pompeius plane se negat velle; antea ipse mihi non negabat. 
Hirrus auctor fore videtur. O Dii, quam ineptus, et quam se amans sine rivali! Cras- 
sum Junianum, hominem mihi deditum, per me deterruit. Velit, nolit, scire difficile 
est. Hirro tamen agente, nolle sc non probabit. Ad Quint. 3. 8. 

2 De Dictatore tamen actum nihil est. Pompeius abest: Appius miscet: Hirrus pa- 
a fees intercessores numerantur: populus non curat: principes nolunt : ego quiesco. 
Th. 9. 

3 Hoc horret Milo—et si ille Dictator factus sit, pene diffidit. Intercessorem dictatu- 
Ta si juverit manu et ee suo, Pompeium metuit inimicum; si non juverit, timet, ne 
per vin perferatur. Ib. 8. 

4 Vid. Dio. 1. 40, p. 141. 

5 Messalam quod certum consulem cum Domitio numeratis, nihil a nostra opinione 
dissentitis. Ego Messalam Cesari prestabo. Ad Quint. 3. 8 
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from Pompey, without the fear of any great harm, while there 
was so sure a check upon him as Cesar; who, upon any ex- 
orbitant use of that power, would have had the senate, and all 
the better sort, on his side, by the specious pretence of assert- 
ing the public liberty: Cicero, therefore, judged rightly, in 
thinking, that there were other things, which might be ap- 
srehended, and seemed likely to happen, that, in their pre- 
sent situation, were of more dangerous consequence than a 
dictatorship. 

There had scarce been so long an interregnum in Rome, 
since the expulsion of their kings; during which, all public 
business, in especially all judicial proceedings, were wholly 
interrupted; which explains a jocose passage in one of Cicero’s 
letters, to Trebatius: ‘If you had not already,” says he, 
‘been absent from Rome, you would certainly have run away 
now: for what business is there for a lawyer in so many inter- 
regnums? I advise all my clients, if sued in any action, to 
move every interrex twice for more time; do not you think, 
that I have learnt the law of you to good purpose'?” 

He now began a ibid ara of letters with Curio, a 
young senator of cau el ied birth and parts, who, upon his 
first entrance into the Forum, had been committed to his care, 
and was at this time questor in Asia. He was possessed of a 
large and splendid fortune, by the late death of his father; so 
that Cicero, who knew his high spirit and ambition, and that 
he was formed to do much good or hurt to his country, was 
desirous to engage him early in the interests of the Republic ; 
and, by instilling great and generous sentiments, to inflame 
him with a love of true glory. Curio had sent orders to his 
agents at ome, to proclaim a show of gladiators in honour of 
his deceased father; but Cicero stopped the declaration of it 
for a while, in hopes to dissuade him from so great and truit- 
less an expense’. He foresaw, that nothing was more likely 
to corrupt his virtue, than the ruin of his fortunes, or to make 
him a dangerous citizen, than prodigality; to which he was 
naturally inclined, and which Cicero, for that reason, was the 
more desirous to check, at his first setting out: but all his 
endeavours were to no purpose; Curio resolved to give the 
show of gladiators; and by a continual profusion of his money, 
answering to this beginning, after he had acted the patriot for 


ine A ee er rr rn en era ae 





1 Nisi ante Roma profectus esses, nunc cam certe relinqueres. Quis enim tot inter- 
regnis ab aia oa desiderat? Ego omnibus, unde petitur, hoc consilii dederim, ut 
a singulis interregibus binas advocationes postulent. Satisne tibi videor abs te jus civile 
didicisse ? Ep. Fam. 7. 11. 

2 Rupe» studium non defuit declarandorum munerum tuo nomine: sed nec mihi pla- 
cuit, nec cuiquam tuorum, quidquam te absente fieri, quod tibi, cum venisses, non esset 
integrum, &c. Ibid. 2. 3. 
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some time, with credit and applause, was reduced, at last, to 
the necessity of selling himself to Cesar. 

There is but little of politics in these letters besides some 
general complaints, of the lost and desperate state of the Re- 
public: in one of them, after reckoning up the various subjects 
of epistolary baa Se ‘shall I joke with you then,” says he, 
“in my letters? n my conscience, there is not a citizen, I 
believe, who can laugh at these times: or shall I write some- 
thing serious? But what can Cicero write seriously to Curio, 
unless it be on the Republic ? where my case, at present, is such, 
that I have no inclination to write what I do not think—’.” In 
another, after putting him in mind of the incredible expecta- 
tion which was entertained of him at Rome, “ not that 1 am 
afraid,” said he, *‘that your virtue should not come up to the 
opinion of the public: but rather, that you find nothing worth 
caring for at your return; all things are so ruined and 9 

ressed: but I question whether it be prudent to say so much. 

t is your part, however, whether you retain any hopes, or 
quite despair, to adorn yourself with all those accomplishments, 
which can qualify a citizen, in wretched times and profligate 
morals, to restore the Republic to its ancient dignity ’.” 

The first news from abroad, after the inauguration of the 
consuls, was of the miserable death of Crassus and his son 
Publius, with the total defeat of his army by the Parthians. 
This was one of the greatest blows that Rome had ever re- 
ceived from a foreign enemy, and for which it was ever after 
meditating revenge: the Roman writers generally imputed it 
to Crassus’s contempt of the auspices; as some Christians have 
since charged it, to his sacrilegious violation of the temple of 
Jerusalem, which he is said to have plundered of two millions; 
both of them, with equal superstition, pretending to unfold 
the counsels of heaven, and to fathom those depths which are 
declared to be unsearchable*. ‘The chief and immediate con- 
cern, which the city felt on this occasion, was for the detriment 
that the Republic had suffered, and the danger to which it was 
exposed, by the loss of so great an army; yet the principal 
mischief lay, in what they did not at first regard, and seemed 


_ + Jocerne tecnm per litteras? civem mehercule non puto esse, qui temporibus his 
ridere possit. An gravius aliquid scribam? Quid est quod possit graviter a Cicerone 
scribi ad Curionem, nisi de Rep.? Atque in hoc genere hac mea causa est, ut neque ea, 
que non sentio, velim scribere. Ibid, 4. 

2 Non quo vercar ne tua virtus opinioni hominum non respondeat: sed mehercule, ne 
Pag veneris, non habeas jam quod cures : ita sunt omnia debilitata jam prope et extincta, 
c. Ibid. 5. 
; : Ne Crasso quid acciderit, videmus, dirarum obnunciatione neglecta. [De Div. 
e ,| 
nena for his impious sacrilege at Jerusalem justly destined to destruction, God did 
a ie oe into all his councils, for the leading him thereto. Prideaux Connect. 
ar, ° P- ‘ e 
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rather to rejoice at, the loss of Crassus himself. For after the 
death of Julia, Crassus’s authority was the only means left of 
curbing the power of Pompey, and the ambition of Cesar, 
being ready always to support the weaker, against the en- 
croachments of the stronger, and keep them both within the 
bounds of a decent respect to the laws; but this check bein 
now taken away, and the power of the empire thrown, as a kind 
of prize, between two, it gave a new turn to their several pre- 
tensions, and created a fresh competition for the larger share ; 
which, as the event afterwards shewed, must necessarily end in 
the subversion of the whole. 

Publius Crassus, who perished with his father in this fatal 
expedition, was a youth of an amiable character; educated with 
the strictest care, and perfectly instructed in all the liberal 
studies: he had a ready wit and easy language; was grave 
without arrogance, modest without negligence; adorned with 
all the accomplishments proper to form a principal citizen and 
leader of the Republic: by the force of his own judgment he 
had devoted himself very early to the observance and imitation 
of Cicero, whom he perpetually attended and reverenced with 
a kind of filial piety. Cidere conceived a mutual affection for 
him, and observing his eager thirst for glory, was constantly 
instilling into him the true notion of it; and exhorting him to 
pursue that sure path to it, which his ancestors had left beaten 
and traced out to him, through the gradual ascent of civil 
honours. But by serving under Cesar in the Gallic wars, he 
had learnt, as he paced. a shorter way to fame and power 
than what Cicero had been inculcating; and having signalized 
himself in a campaign or two, as a soldier, was in too much 
haste to be a general; when Cesar sent him, at the head of a 
thousand horse, to the assistance of his father in the Parthian 
war. Here the vigour of his youth and courage carried him 
on so far, in the pursuit of an enemy, whose chief art of con- 
quest consisted in flying, that he had no way left to escape, 
but what his high spirit disdained, by the desertion of his 
troops and a precipitate flight; so that, finding himself op- 
pressed with numbers, cruelly wounded, and in danger of 
falling alive into the hands of the Parthians, he chose to die 
by the sword of his armour-bearer. Thus, while he aspired, 
as Cicero says, to the fame of another Cyrus or Alexander, he 
fell short of that glory, which many of his predecessors had 
reaped, from a succession of honours, conferred by their 
country, as the reward of their services’. 





' Hoc magis sum Publio deditus, quod me, quanqnam a pueritia semper, tamen hoc 
tempore maxime, sicut alterum parentem et observat et diligit. Ep. Fam. 5. 8. 
P. Crassum 
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By the death of young Crassus, a place became vacant in 
the college of Augurs, for which Cicero declared himself a 
candidate: nor was any one so hardy as to appear aguinst him, 
except Hirrus, the tribune, who, trusting to the pepularity of 
his office, and Pompey’s favour, had the vanity to pretend to 
it; but a competition so unequal furnished matter of raillery 
only to Cicero, who was chosen without any difficulty or strug- 
gle, with the unanimous approbation of the whole body’. This 
college, from the last regulation of it by Sylla, consisted of fif- 
teen, who were all persons of the first distinction in Rome: it 
was a priesthood for life, of a character indelible, which na 
crime or forfeiture could efface: the priests of all kinds were 
originally chosen by their colleges, till Domitius, a tribune, 
about fifty years before, transferred the choice of them to the 
people, whose authority was held to be supreme in sacred, as 
well as civil affairs’. ‘This act was reversed by Sylla, and the 
ancient right restored to the saya hse but Labienus, when 
tribune, in Cicero’s consulship, recalled the law of Domitius, 
to facilitate Ceesar’s advancement to the high-priesthood: it 
was necessary, however, that every candidate should be nomi- 
nated to the people by two augurs, who gave a solemn testi- 
mony, upon oath, of his dignity and fitness for the office: 
this was done in Cicero’s case by Pompey and Hortensius, 
the two most eminent members of the college; and, after the 
election, he was installed, with all the usual formalities, by 
Hortensius °*. 

As in the last year, so in this, the factions of the city pre- 
vented the choice of consuls: the candidates, ‘T. Annius Milo, 
Q. Metellus Scipio, and P. Plautius Hypszeus pushed on their 
several interests with such open violence and bribery, as if the 
consulship was to be carried only by money or arms*. Clodius 
was putting in at the same time for the pretorship, and em- 
ploying all his credit and interest to disappoint Milo, by whose 
obtaining the consulship, he was sure to be eclipsed and con- 





P, Crassum ex omni nobilitate adolescentem dilexi plurimum, &c. Ibid. 13. 16. 

Cum P. Crasso, cum initio etatis ad amicitiam se meam contulisset, sepe egisse me 
arbitror, cum eum vchementissime hortarer, ut cam laudis viam rectissimam esse duceret, 
quam maajores ejus ei tritam reliquissent. Erat enim cum institutus optime, tum plane 
perfecteque eruditus. Ineratque ct ingenium satis acre, et orationis non inelegans copia: 
ee sine arrogantia gravis esse videbatur, et sine segnitie verecundus, &c. Vid. 

rut. p. 407. It. Plut. in Crass. 

' Quomodo Hirrum putas Auguratus tui competitorem. Ep. Fam. 8. 3. 
= Atque hoc idem de ceteris Sacerdotiis Cn. Domitius tribunus Pl. tulit, &c. De 

eg. Ag. 2. 7. 

: Quo enim tempore me Augurem a toto collcgio expetitum Cn, Pompeius et Q. Hor- 
tensius nominaverunt ; neque enim licebat a pluribus nominari.—Philip. 2. 2. 

Cooptatum me ab co in colleginm recordabar, in quo juratus judicium dignitatis mew 
fecerat: ct inauguratum ab eodem, ex quo, Augurum institutis in parentis eum loco 
colere debebam. Brut. init. 

4 Plut. in Cato, 
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trolled, in the exercise of his subordinate magistracy'. Pompey 
was wholly averse to Milo, who did not pay him that court 
which he expected, but seemed to affect an independency, and 
to trust to his own strength, while the other two competitors 
were wholly at his devotion. Hypszeus had been his queestor, 
and always his creature; and he designed to make Scipio 
his father-in-law, by marrying his daughter Cornelia, a lady of 
celebrated accomplishments, the widow of young Crassus. 
_ Cicero, on the other hand, served Milo to the utmost of his 
ower, and ardently wished him success. ‘This he owed to 
ilo’s constant attachment to him, which, at all hazards, he 
now resolved to repay. ‘The affair, however, was likely to 
give him much trouble, as well from the difficulty of the oppo- 
sition, as from Milo’s own conduct and unbounded prodigality, 
which threatened the ruin of all his fortunes. In a letter to 
his brother, who was still with Cesar, he says, ‘* Nothing can 
be more wretched than these men and these times: wherefore, 
since no pleasure can now be had from the Republic, I know 
not why I should make myself uneasy: books, study, quiet, 
my country-houses, and above all, my children, are my sole 
delight. Milo is my only trouble: I wish his consulship may 
put an end to it; in which I will not take less pains, than | 
did in my own; and you will assist us there also, as you now 
do: all things stand well with him, unless some violence defeat 
us. J] am afraid only, how his money will hold out: for he is 
mad beyond all bounds in the magnificence of his shows, which 
he is now preparing at the expense of 250,000/.; but it shall 
be my care to check his inconsiderateness in this one article, 
as far as ] am able’,” &c. 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming home 
from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome; whence Cicero sent 
an express to meet him on the road, or at his landing in Italy, 
with a most earnest and pressing letter to engage him to Milo’s 
interest. 





1 Occurrebat ei, mancam ac debilem Preturam suain futuram consule Milonce. Pro 
Milon. 9, 

2 Ttaque ex Rep. quoniam nihil jam voluptatis capi potest; cur stomacher, nescio. 
Littere me et studia nostra, et otium, villeque delectant, maximeque pueri nostri. 
Angit unus Milo. Sed velim finem afferat consulatus : in quo enitar non minus quam 
sum enisus in nostro: tuque istinc, quod facis, adjuvabis. De quo cwtera (nisi plane vis 
cripuerit) recte sunt: de re familiar timeo. 
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qui ludos H.S. CCC. comparet. Cujus in hoc uno inconsiderantiam et ego sustinebo, 
ut potero. Ad Quint. 3. 9. 

ticero had great reason for the apprehensions which he expresses on account of Milo’s 
extravagance : for Milo had already wasted three estates in giving plays and shows to the 
people; and, when he went, soon after, into exile, was found to owe still above half a 
million of our money. Plin. by 36.15. Ascon. Argum. in Milon. 
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M. T. CICERO TO C. CURIO. 


* Berore we had yet heard of your coming towards Italy, 
I sent away S. Vilius, Milo’s friend, with this letter to you: 
but when your arrival was supposed to be near, and it was 
known for certain that you had left Asia, and were upon the 
road to Rome, the importance of the subject left no room to 
fear, that we should be thought to send too hastily, when we 
were desirous to have it delivered to you as soon as possible. 
If my services to you, Curio, were really so great, as they are 
proclaimed to be by you, rather than considered by me, I 
should be more reserved in asking, if I had any great favour 
to beg of you: for it goes hard with a modest man, to ask any 
thing considerable of one, whom he takes to be obliged to him ; 
lest he be thought to demand, rather than to ask; and to look 
upon it as a debt, not as a kindness. But since your services 
to me, so eminently displayed in my late troubles, are known 
to all to be the greatest (and it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to wish to be more obliged to Le to whom we are 
already much obliged), I made no scruple to beg of you, by 
letter, what, of all things, is the most important and necessary 
to me: for, I am not afraid lest I should not be able to sustain 
the weight of all your favours, though ever so numerous, being 
confident that there is none so great, which my mind is not 
able both fully to contain, and amply to requite and illustrate. 
I have placed all my studies, pains, care, industry, thoughts, 
and, in short, my very soul, on Milo’s consulship; and have 
resolved with myself, to expect from it not only the common 
fruit of duty, but the praise even of piety: nor was any man, 
I believe, ever so solicitous for his own safety and fortunes, as 
I am for his honour, on which I have fixed all my views and 
hopes. You, I perceive, can be of such service to him, if ie 
sar that we shall have no occasion for any thing farther 

e have already with us the good wishes of all the honest, 
engaged to him by his tribunate; and, as you will imagine 
also, I hope, by his attachment to me; of the populace, and 
the multitude, by the magnificence of his shows and the gene- 
rosity of his nature; of the youth and men of interest, by his 
own peculiar credit or diligence among that sort. He has all 
my assistance, likewise, which, thou h of little weight, yet, 
being allowed by all to be just and due to him, may perhaps 
be of some influence. What we want, is a captain and leader, 
or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds; and, were we to 
choose one out of the whole city, we could not find a man so 
fit fur the purpose as you. Wherefore, if from all the pains, 
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which I am now taking for Milo, you can believe me to be 
mindful of benefits ; if grateful; if a good man; if worthy, in 
short, of your kindness; I beg of you to relieve my present 
solicitude, and lend your helping Gani to my praise ; or, to 
speak more truly, to my safety. As to T. Annius himself, I 
promise you, if you embrace him, that you will not find a man 
of a greater mind, gravity, constancy, or of greater affection to 
you: and, as for myself, you will add such a lustre and fresh 
dignity to me, that I shall readily own you to have shewn the 
same zeal for my honour, which you exerted before for my 
preservation. If 1 was not sure, from what I have already 
said, that you would see how much I take my duty to be in- 
terested in this affair, and how much it concerns me, not only 
to sole 5 but even to fight for Milo’s success, I should press 
you still farther; but I now recommend, and throw the whole 
cause, and myself also with it, into your hands; and beg of 
you, to assure yourself of this one thing, that, if I obtain this 
favour from you, I shall be more indebted almost to you, than 
even to Milo himself; since my safety, in which I was prin- 
cipally assisted by him, was not so dear, as the piety of shewin 
my gratitude will be agreeable to me, which, I am persuaded, 
I shall be able to effect by your assistance. Adieu!.” 


The senate, and the better sort, were generally in Milo’s 
interest; but three of the tribunes were violent against him, 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, Munatius Plancus Bursa, and Sallust the 
historian; the other seven were his fast friends, but, above all, 
M. Ceelius, who, out of regard to Cicero, served him with a 
particular zeal. But, while all things were proceeding very 
prosperously in his favour, and not ng seemed wanting to 
crown his success, but to bring on the election, which his ad- 
versaries, for that reason, were labouring to keep back, all his 
hopes and fortunes were blasted at once, by an unhappy ren- 
counter with his old enemy Clodius, in which Clodius was 
killed by his servants, and by his command. | 

Their meeting was wholly accidental, on the Appian road, 
not far from the city; Clodius coming home from the country 
towards Rome; Milo going out about three in the afternoon ; 
the first on horseback, with three companions, and thirty ser- 
vants, well armed; the latter in a chariot, with his wife and 
one friend, but with a much greater retinue, and, among them, 
some gladiators. The servants, on both sides, began presently 
to insult each other; when Clodius, turning briskly to some of 
Milo’s men, who were nearest to him, and threatening them 
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with his usual fierceness, received a wound in the shoulder 
from one of the gladiators; and, after ee several more 
in the general fray, which instantly ensued, finding his life in 
danger, was forced to fly for shelter into a neighbouring tavern. 
Milo, heated by this success, and the thoughts of revenge, and 
reflecting that he had already done enough, to give his enemy 
a great advantage against him, if he was left alive to pursue it, 
resolved, whatever was the consequence, to have the pleasure 
of destroying him, and so ordered the house to be stormed, , 
and Clodius to be dragged out and murdered. The master of 
the tavern was likewise killed, with eleven of Clodius’s ser- 
vants, while the rest saved themselves by flight: so that Clo- 
dius’s body was left in the road, where it fell, till S. Tedius, a 
senator, happening to come by, took it up into his chaise, and 
brought it with him to Rome, where it was exposed in that 
condition, all covered with blood and wounds, to the view of 
the populace, who flocked about it in crowds, to lament the 
miserable fate of their leader. The next day, the mob, headed 
by S. Clodius, a kinsman of the deceased, and one of his chief 
incendiaries, carried the body naked, so as all the wounds 
might be seen, into the Forum, and placed it in the rostra, 
where the three tribunes, Milo’s enemies, were prepared to 
harangue upon it in a style suited to the lamentable occasion, 
by which they inflamed their mercenaries to such a height of 
fury, that, snatching up the body, they ran away with it into 
the senate-house, and, tearing up the benches, tables, and 
every thing combustible, dressed up a funeral pile upon the 
spot, and, together with the body, burnt the house itself, with 
a basilica, also, or public hall, adjoining, called the Porcian ; 
and, in the same fit of madness, proceeded to storm the house 
of Milo, and of M. Lepidus, the interrex, but were repulsed 
in both attacks with some loss’. 

These extravagances raised great indignation in the city, 
and gave a turn in favour of Milo, who, looking upon himself 
as undone, was meditating nothing before, but a voluntary 
exile: but now, taking courage, he ventured to appear in pub- 
lic, and was introduced into the rostra by Ccelius, where he 
made his defence to the people: and, to mitigate their resent- 
ment, distributed, through all the tribes, above three pounds a 
man, to every poor citizen. But all his pains and expense 





' Quanquam re vera, fuerat pugna fortuita. Quintil. 1. 6. ¢. 5. 

’EXaloas—pdov Tov govou TsdevTHocavTOS avTO, f TOU TpavMaTOS, Ei WEpt- 
viyvorro, apebicecbar. Dio, 1. 40. p. 143. 

Mito, ut cognovit vulneratum Clodium, cum sibi periculosius illud etiam, vivo eo, 
futurum intclligeret, occiso autein magnum solatium esset habiturus, etiam si subeunda 
pena esset, exturbari tabernam jussit. Ita Clodius latens extractus est, multisque 
vulneribus confectus, &c. Vid. Ascon, Argum., in Milon. 
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were to little purpose ; for the three tribunes employed all the 
arts of party and faction to aoe up the ill humour of the 
poraee ; and, what was more fatal, Pompey would not be 

ought into any measures of accommodating the matter; so 
that the tumults still increasing, the senate passed a decree, 
that the interrex, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, should 
take care that the Republic receive no detriment; and that 
Pompey, in particular, should raise a body of troops for the 
_common security, which he presently drew together from all 
parts of Italy. In this confusion, the rumour of a dictator was 
again industriously revived, and gave a fresh alarm to the 
senate; who, to avoid the greater evil, resolved presently to 
create Pompey the single consul; so that the interrex, Servius 
Sulpicius, declared his election accordingly, after an interreg- 
num of near two months’. 


A. Urb.701. Cic. 55. Cos.—Cn. Pompcius Magnus IIT. Sine Collega. 


Pompey applied himself immediately to calm the public 
disorders, and published several new laws, prepared by him 
for that purpose: one of them was to appoint a special com- 
mission, to inquire into Clodius’s death, the burning of the 
senate-house, and the attack on M. Lepidus; and to appoint 
an extraordinary judge, of consular rank, to preside in It: a 
second was, against bribery and corruption in elections, with 
the inflictions of new ig severer penalties.—By these laws, 
the method of trials was altered, and the length of them limited : 
three days were allowed for the examination of witnesses, and 
the fourth for the sentence: on which the accuser was to have 
two hours only to enforce the charge; the criminal three for 
his defence?: which regulation Tacitus seems to consider as 
the first step towards fie ruin of the Roman eloquence, by 
imposing reins, as it were, upon its free and ancient course ’®. 
Ceelius opposed his negative to these laws, as being rather 
ee than laws, and provided particularly against Milo: 

ut he was soon obliged to withdraw it, upon Pompey’s de- 
claring that he would support them by force of arms. The 
three tribunes, all the while, were perpetually haranguing and 
terrifying the city with forged stories, of magazines of arms 
prepared by Milo, for massacreing his enemies, and ee 
the city, and produced their creatures, in the rostra, to vouc 

the truth of them to the people. They charged him particu- 
larly with a design against Pompey’s life, and brought one 





1 Vid. Dio, ibid. et Ascon. Argum. mites > Ibid. 
3 Primus tertio consulatu Cn, Pompeius astrinxit, imposuitque veluti frenos cloquen- 
tie, &c. Dialog. de Orat. 38. 
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Licinius, a killer of the victims for sacrifice, to declare that 
Milo’s servants had confessed it to him in their cups, and then 
endeavoured to kill him, lest he should discover it: and, to 
make his story the more credible, shewed a slight wound in his 
side, made by himself, which he affirmed to have been given 
by the stroke of a gladiator. Pompey himself conneaed this 
fact, and laid an account of it before the senate; and, by 
doubling his guard, affected to intimate a real apprehension of 
danger’. Nor were they less industrious to raise a clamour 

ainst Cicero; and, in order to deter him from pleading 
Milo’s cause, threatened him also with trials and persecutions; 

iving it out every where, that Clodius was killed indeed by 
the hand of Milo, but by the advice and contrivance of a 
greater man’. “ Yet, ach was his constancy to his friend,” 
says Asconius, ‘“ that neither the loss of popular favour, nor 
Pompey’s se ae nor his own ie a nor the terror of 
arms, could divert him from the resolution of undertaking 
Milo’s defence’.” 

But it was Pompey’s influence and authority which ruined 
Milo*. He was the only man in Rome who had the power 
either to bring him to a trial, or to get him condemned : not 
that he was concerned for Clodius’s death, or the manner of 
it, but pleased rather that the Republic was freed, at any rate, 
from so pestilent a demagogue ; yet he resolved to take the 
benefit of the occasion, for getting rid of Milo too, from whose 
ambition and high spirit he bal cause to apprehend no less 
trouble.—He would not listen, therefore, to any overtures, 
which were made to him by Milo’s friends; and, when Milo 
offered to drop his suit for the consulship, if that would satisf 
him, he answered, “that he would not concern himself wit 
any man’s pa or desisting, nor give any obstruction to the 
power and inclination of the Roman people.”—He attended 
the trial, in person, with a strong guard to preserve peace, and 
prevent any violence from either side. ‘There were many 
clear and positive proofs produced against Milo, though some 
of them were supposed to be forged: among the rest, the vestal 
virgins deposed, that a woman unknown came to them in Milo’s 





1 Audiendus Popa Licinius, nescio qui de Circo maximo, servos Milonis apud se ebrios 
factos confessos esse, de interficiendo Cn. Pompeio conjurasse.— De amicorum sententia 
rem defert ad Senatum. Pro Milon. 24. 

2 Scitis, judices, fuisse, qui in hac rogatione suadenda dicerent, Milonis manu cedem 
esse factam, consilio vero majoris alicujus: videlicet me latronem et sicarium abjecti 
homines describebant. Ibid. 18. 

3 Tanta tamen constantia ac fides fuit Ciccronis, ut non populi ase alienatione, non 
Cn. Pompeii suspicionibus, non periculi futuri metu,—non armis, que palam in Milonem 
sumpta erant, deterreri potuerit a defensione ejus. Argum. Milon. 

4 Milonem reum non magis invidia facti, quam Pompeii damnavit voluntas. Vell. 
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name, to discharge a vow, said to be made by him, on the ac- 
count of Clodius’s death’. 

When the examination was over, Munatius Plancus called 
the people together, and exhorted them to appear in a full 
body the next day, when judgment was to be given, and to 
declare their sentiments in so public a manner, that the criminal 
might not be suffered to escape: which Cicero reflects upon, 
in the defence, as an insult on the liberty of the bench’, Earl 
_in the morning, on the eleventh of April, the shops were all 

shut, and the whole city gathered into the Forum, where the 
avenues were possessed by Pompey’s soldiers, and he himself 
seated In a conspicuous part, to overlook the whole proceeding, 
and hinder all disturbance. ‘The accusers were young Appius, 
the nephew of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Valerius, who, 
according to the new law, employed two hours in supporting 
their ‘ndiounent Cicero was the only advocate on Milo’s 
side; but, as soon as he rose up to speak, he was received with 
so rude a clamour, by the Clodians, that he was much dis- 
composed and daunted at his first setting out, yet recovered 
spirit eas to go through his speech of three hours, which 
was taken down in writing, and published as it was delivered, 
though the copy of it now extant is supposed to have been re- 
touched and corrected by him, afterwards, for a present to 
Milo, in his exile’. 

In the council of Milo’s friends, several were of opinion, 
that he should defend himself, by avowing the death of ,Clodius 
to be an act of public benefit: but Cicero thought that defence 
too desperate, as it would disgust the grave, by opening so 
great a door to licence, and offend the powerful, lest the pre- 
cedent should be extended to themselves. But young Brutus 
was not so cautious, who, in an oration, which he composed and 

ublished afterwards, in vindication of Milo, maintained the 
killing of Clodius to be right and just, and of great service to 
the Republic*. It was notorious, that, on both sides, they had 
often threatened death to each other; Clodius, especially, had 
declared several times, both to the senate and the people, that 
Milo ought to be killed; and that, if the consulship could not 
be taken from him, his life could: and when Favonius asked 
him once, what hopes he could have of playing his mad pranks, 





1 Vid. Ascon. Argum. in Milon. 

2 Ut intelligatis contra hesternam illam concionem licere vobis, quod sentiatis, libere 
judicare. Pro Milon. 26. Vid. Ascon. ibid. ; 

3 Cicero, cum inciperet dicere, acceptus est acclamatione Clodianorum—itaque non 
ea, qua solitus erat, constantia dixit. Manet autem illa quoque cxcepta ejus oratio. 
Ascon. Argum. 

4 Cum quibusdam placuisset, ita defendi crimen, interfici Clodium pro Repub. fuisse, 
y ae formam M. Brutus secutus est in ea oratione, quam pro Milone composuit, et edi- 
dit, quamvis non egisset, Ciceroni id non placuit. Ib. 
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while Milo was living, he replied, that in three or four days, at 
most, he should live no more: which was spoken just three 
days before the fatal encounter, and attested by Favonius’. 
Since Milo then was charged with being the contriver of their 
meeting, and the aggressor in it, and several testimonies were 
produced to that purpose, Cicero chose to risk the cause on 
that issue; in hopes to persuade what seemed to be the moat 
probable, that Clodius actually lay in wait for Milo, and con- 
trived the time and pee and that Milo’s part was but a. 
necessary act of self-defence. This appeared plausible, from 

the nature of their equipage, and the circumstances in which 
they met: for though Milo’s company was the more numerous, 
yet it was much more encumbered, and unfit for an engage- 
ment, than his adversary’s; he himself being in a chariot with 
his wife, and all her women along with him: while Clodius with 
his followers were on horseback: as if prepared and equipped 
for fighting’. He did not preclude himself, however, by this, 
from the other plea which he often takes occasion to insinuate, 
that if Milo Mad really designed and contrived to kill Clodius, 
he would have deserved honours instead of punishment, for 
cutting off so desperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 
and liberty of Rome °. 

In this speech for Milo, after he had shewn the folly of pay- 
ing such a regard to the idle rumours and forgeries of his ene- 
mies, as to give them the credit of an examination, he touches 
Pompey’s conduct and pretended fears, with a fine and mas- 
terly ee and, from a kind of prophetic foresight of what 
might one day pd addresses himself to him in a very pa- 
thetic manner.—“ I could not but applaud,” says he, “the won- 
derful diligence of Pompey in these enquiries; but to tell you, 
freely, what I think; those who are charged with the care of 
the whole Republic, are forced to hear many things, which 
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1Etenim palam dictitabat, consulatum Miloni eripi non posse, vitam posse.  Signifi- 
cavit hoc sepe in Senatu; dixit in concione. Quinetiam Favonio, querenti ex co, qua 
spe furcret, Milone vivo? Respondit, triduo illum, ad summum quatriduo perituram. 

ro Milon. 9. 

Post diem tertium gesta res est, quam dixerat. Tb. 16. 

2 Interim cum sciret Clodius—iter solemne—necessarium—Miloni esse Lanuvium— 
Roma ipse profectus pridice est, ut ante suum fundum, quod re intellectum est, insidias 
Miloni collocaret—Milo autem cum in Senatu fuisset eo die, quod Senatus dimissus est, 
domum venit, calceos et vestimenta mutavit: paullisper, dum se uxor, ut fit, comparat, 
commoratus est—obviam fit ci Clodius expeditus in equo, nuila rheda, nullis impedi- 
mentis, nullis Gracis comitibus, sine uxore, quod nunquam fere ; cum hic insidiator,— 
(Milo}—cum uxore in rheda vcheretur penulatius, raagno et impedito et muliebri ac deli- 
cato ancillarum et puerorum comitatu. Pro Milon. 10. it. 21. 

3 Quamobrem si cruentum gladium tenens clamaret T. Annius, adeste, queso, atque 
audite cives: P. Clodium interfeci: ejus furores, quos nullis jam legibus, nullis judiciis 
frenare poteramus, hoc ferro, atque hac dextra a cervicibus vestris repuli, &c. Vos tanti 
sceleris ultorem non modo honoribus nullis afficietis, sed etiam ad supplicium rapi pati- 
emini? Pro Milon, 28, &c. 
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they would contemn, if they were at liberty to do it. He 
could not refuse an audience to that paltry fellow, Liciniua, 
who gave the information about Milo’s servants—I was sent 
for among the first of those friends, by whose advice he laid it 
before the senate; and was, I own, in no small consternation, 
to see the guardian both of me and my eptne) under so great 
an apprehension; yet, I could not help wondering that such 
credit was given to a butcher; such regard to drunken slaves ; 
and how the wound in the man’s side, which seemed to be the 
‘prick only of a needle, could be taken for the stroke of a gla- 
diator. But Pompey was shewing his caution rather than his 
fear; and disposed to be suspicious of every thing, that you 
might have reason to fear nothing. ‘There was a rumour, also, 
that Ceesar’s house was attacked for several hours in the night; 
the neighbours, though in so public a place, heard nothing at 
all of it; yet, the affair was thought fit to be inquired into. I 
can never suspect a man of Pompey’s eminent courage of being 
timorous; nor yet think any caution too great in one, who had 
taken upon himself the defence of the whole Republic. A se- 
nator, likewise, in a full house, affirmed lately in the capitol, 
that Milo had a dagger under his gown, at that very time: Milo 
stripped himself presently in that most sacred temple; that, 
since his life and manners would not give him credit, the thin 
itself might speak for him, which was found to be false, and 
basely forged. But if, after all, Milo must still be feared, it is 
no longer the affair of Clodius, but your suspicions, Pompey, 
which we dread: your suspicions, I say, and speak it so, that 
you may hear me.—If those suspicions stick so close, that they 
are never to be removed ; if Italy must never be free from new 
levies, nor the city trom arms, without Milo’s destruction; he 
would not scruple, such is his nature and his principles, to bid 
adieu to his country, and submit to a voluntary exile: but, at 
taking leave, he would call upon thee, O thou great one! as 
he now does, to consider how uncertain and variable the con- 
dition of life is; how unsettled and inconstant a thing fortune ; 
what unfaithfulness there is in friends; what dissimulation 
suited to times and circumstances; what desertion, what co- 
wardice in our dangers, even of those who are dearest to us; 
there will, there will, I say, be a time, and the day will cer- 
tainly come, when you with safety still, I hope, to your for- 
tunes, though changed, perhaps, by some turn of the common 
times, which, as experience shews, will often happen to us all, 
may want the affection of the friendliest, the filelity of the 
worthiest, the courage of the bravest man living ',” &c. 
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Of one and fifty judges, who sat upon Milo, thirteen only 
acquitted, and ie Ak et condemned, him: the votes were 
usually given by ballot; but Cato, who absolved him, chose to 

ive his vote openly; “and, if he had done it earlier,” says 

elleius, “would have drawn others after him; since all were 
convinced, that he who was killed, was, of all who had ever 
lived, the most pernicious enemy to his country, and to all 
good men’.” Milo went into exile at Marseilles, a few days 
after his condemnation : his debts were so great, that he was 
glad to retire the sooner from the importunity of his creditors :’ 
for whose satisfaction his whole estate was sold by public auc- 
tion. Here Cicero still continued his care for him, and, in 
concert with Milo’s friends, ordered one of his wife’s freedmen, 
Philotimus, to assist at the sale, and to purchase the greater 
part of the effects, in order to dispose of them, afterwards, to 
the best advantage, for the benefit of Milo and his wife Fausta, 
if any thing could be saved for them. But his intended ser- 
vice was not so well relished by Milo, as he expected; for 
Philotimus was suspected of playing the knave, and secreting 
part of the effects to his own use, which gave Cicero great un~ 
easiness; so that he pressed Atticus and Ccelius to inquire into 
the matter very narrowly, and oblige Philotimus to give satis- 
faction to Milo’s friends; and to see, especially, that his own 
reputation did not suffer by the management of his servant ?. 
Through this whole struggle about Milo, Pompey treated 
Cicero with great humanity ; he assigned him a gals at the 
trial; forgave all his labours for his friend, though in opposi- 
tion to himself; and, so far from resenting what he did, would 
not suffer other people’s resentments to hurt him’. 

The next trial before the same tribunal, and for the same 
crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of Milo’s confidents, charged 
with pong the ringleader, in storming the house, and killing 
Clodius ; he was defended also by Cicero, and acquitted only 
by one vote: but being accused a second time, on the same 
account, though for a different fact, and again defended by 

1M. Cato palam lata absolvit sententia, quam si maturius tulisset, non defuissent, quk 
seqnerentur exemplum, probarentque eum civem occisum, quo nemo perniciosior Reip. 
neque bonis inimicior vixerat. Vell. Pat. 2. 47. 

Consilium meum hoc fuerat, primum ut in potestate nostra res esset,ne illum malus 
emptor et alienus mancipiis, que permulta secum habet, spoliaret : deinde ut Faust, cui 
cautum ille voluisset, ratum esset. Hrat etiam illud, ut ipsi nos,si quid servari posset, 
ee facillime servaremus. Nunc rem totam perspicias velim—si ille queritur—ei idem 

austa vult, Philotimus, ut ego ei coram dixeram, mihique ille receperat, ne sit invito 
Milone in bonis. Ad Att. 5. 8. it. 6, 4. 

Quod ad Philotimi liberti officium et bona Milonis attinet, dedimus operam ut et Phi- 
lotimus quam honestissime Miloni absenti, ejusque neccssariis satisfaceret, et secun- 
dum ejus fidem et sedulitatem existimatio tua conservaretur. Ep. Fam. 8. 3. 

3 Qua humanitate tulit contentionem meam pro Milone, adversante interdum actioni- 


bus suis? Quo studio providit, ne que me illius temporis invidia attingeret ? Cum me 
consilio, tum auctoritate, cum armis deniqne texit suis. Ib. 3. 10. 
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Cicero, he was acquitted by a great majority. But Sex. 
Clodius, the captain of the other side, had not the luck to 
escape so well, but was condemned, and banished with several 
others of that faction, to the great joy of the city, for burning 
the senate-house, and the other violences committed upon 
Clodius’s death’. 


A. Urb. 701. Cic. 55. Coss.—Cn. Pomp. Magnus III. Q. Cecil. Metel. Scipio. 


Pompey no sooner published his new law against bribery, 
than the late consular candidates, Scipio and Hypszeus, were 
severally impeached upon it; and, being both of them noto- 
riously guilty, were in great danger of being condemned; but 
Pompey, calling the body of the judges together, begged of 
them, as a favour, that out of the great number of state cri- 
minals, they would remit Scipio to him; whom, after he had 
rescued from this prosecution, he declared his colleague in the 
consulship, for the last five months of the year; having first 
made him his father-in-law, by marrying his daughter, Cornelia. 
The other candidate, Hypszus, was left to the mercy of the 
law; and, being likely to fare the worse for Scipio’s escape, 
and to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, he watched 
an opportunity of access to Pompey, as he was coming out of 
his bath, and, throwing himself at his feet, implored his pro- 
tection: but though he had been his questor, and ever obse- 
quious to his will, yet Pompey is said to have thrust him away, 
with great haughtiness and inhumanity, telling him, coldly, 
that he would only spoil his supper by detaining him’. 

Before the end of the year, Cicero had some amends for the 
loss of his friend Milo, by the condemnation and banishment 
of two of the tribunes, the common enemies of them both, Q. 
Pompeius Rufus, and T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, for the 
violences of their tribunate, and burning the senate-house. 
As soon as their office expired, Coelius accused the first, and 
Cicero himself the second; the only cause, excepting that of 
Verres, in which he ever acted the part of an accuser. But 
Bursa had deserved it, both for his public behaviour, in his 
office, and his personal injuries to Cicero; who had defended 
and preserved him in a former trial. He depended on Pom- 
pey’s saving him; and had no apprehension of danger, since 





1 Ascon, Argum. pro Milon. 

® Cn. autem Pompeius quam insolenter? Qui balneo egressus, ante pedes suos pro- 
stratum Hypseum ambitus reum et nobilem virum et sibi amicum, jacentem reliquit, 
contumeliosa voce proculcatum. Nihil enim eum aliud agere, a ut convivium suum 
moraretur, respondit—Ille vero P. Scipionem, socerum suum, i be hoxium, qnas ipse 
tulerat, in maxima quidem reorum et illustrium ruina, muneris loco 9 Judicibus depos- 
cere. Val. Max. 9. 5. it. Plut. in Pomp. ie 
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Pompey undertook to plead his cause, before judges of his 

own appointing: yet, y Cicero’s vigour in managing the 

prosecution, he was condemned by an unanimous vote of the 

whole bench’. Cicero was highly pleased with this success, 

as he signifies in a letter to his friend Marius, which will ex- 
lain the motives of his conduct in it. 

‘¢] know very well,” says he, “that you rejoice at Bursa’s 
fate, but you congratulate me too coldly: you imagine, you tell 
me, that for the sordidness of the man, I take the less pleasure 
in it; but, believe me, I have more joy from this sentence, than 
from the death of my enemy; for, in the first place, I love 
to pursue, rather by a trial than the sword; rather with the 
glory than the ruin of a friend; and it pleased me extremely, 
to see so great an inclination of all honest men, on my side, 
against the incredible pains of one, the most eminent and 
paehrbtics and lastly, what you will scarce think possible, I 

ated this fellow worse than Clodius himself; for I had attacked 
the one, but defended the other: and Clodius, when the safety 
of the Republic was risked upon my head, had something great 
in view, not indeed from his own strength, but the fel of 
those, who could not maintain their Sraun whilst I stood firm; 
but this silly ape, out of a gaiety of heart, chose me particu- 
larly for the object of his invectives; and persuaded those, who 
envied me, that he would always be at their service, to insult 
me at any warning. Wherefore I charge you to rejoice in 
te earnest; for it is a great victory which we have won. 

0 citizens were ever stouter than those who condemned him, 
ene so great a power of one, by whom themselves were 
chosen judges, which they would never have done, if they had 
not made my cause and prief their own. We are so distracted 
here, by a multitude of trials and new laws, that our daily 
prayer is against all intercalations, that we may see you as 
soon as possible *.” 

Soon after the death of Clodius, Cicero seems to have 
written his Treatise on Laws’, after the example of Plato, 
whom, of all writers, he most loved to imitate; for as Plato, 
after he had written on government in general, drew up a body 
of laws, adapted to that particular form of it, which he had 
been delineating ; so Cicero chose to deliver his political senti- 
ments in the same method‘; not by translating Plato, but 
imitating his manner in the explication of them. ‘This work 


' Plancum, a omnibus sententiis maximo vestro plausu condemnatus. Philip. 6. 4. 
2 Ep. Fam. 7. 2. 8 Vid. de Leg. 2. 17. 
* Sed ut vir doctissimus fecit Plato, atque idem gravissimus philosophornm omnium, 
= princeps de Repub. conscripsit, idemque separatim de legibus ejus, id mihi credo esse 
aciundum. De Leg. 2. 6. 
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being designed, then, as a supplement or second volume to 
his other upon the Republic, was distributed, probably, as 
that other was, into six books; for we meet with some quo- 
tations among the ancients from the fourth and fifth; though 
there are but three now remaining, and those in some places 
imperfect. In the first of these, he lays open the origin of 
law and the source of obligation, which he derives from the 
universal nature of things, or, as he explains it, from the con- 
summate reason or will of the supreme God’: in the other 
two books, he gives a body of laws, conformable to his own 
plan and idea of a well-ordered city ’: first, those which relate 
to religion and the worship of the gods: secondly, those which 
prescribe the duties and powers of the several magistrates, from 
which the peculiar form of each government is denominated. 
These laws are generally taken from the old constitution or 
custom of Rome*; with some little variation and temperament, 
contrived to obviate the disorders to which that Republic was 
liable, and to give it a stronger turn towards the aristocratical 
side*: in the other books, which are lost, he had treated, as 
he tells, of the particular rights and privileges of the Roman 


Prue a 

ompey was preparing an inscription this summer for the 
front of the new temple, which he had lately built to Venus 
the Conqueress, containing, as usual, the recital of all his 
titles; but, in drawing it up, a question happened to be started, 
about the manner of expressing his third consulship ; whether 
it should be by consul tertium or tertio. ‘This was referred to 
the principal critics of Rome, who could not, it seems, agree 
about it; some of them contending for the one, some for the 
other; so that Pompey left it to Cicero to decide the matter, 
and to inscribe what he thought the best. But Cicero, being 
unwilling to give judgment on either side, when there were 
great authorities on both sides, and Varro among them, ad- 
vised Pompey to abbreviate the word in question, and order 
Terr. to be inscribed, which fully declared the thing, without 
determining the dispute. From this fact we may observe, 
how nicely exact they were in this age, in preserving a pro- 











1 Hanc igitur video sapientissimorum fuisse sententiam, legem neque hominum inge- 
niis excogitatam, nec scitum aliquod esse populorum, sed #ternum quiddam, quod univer- 
sum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique sapientia. Ita principem legem illam et 
ultimam mentem esse dicebant, omnia ratione aut cogentis ant vetantis Dei. Quamobrem 
lex vera atque princeps—ratio est recta summi Jovis. Ibid. 2. 4, 

? Nos autem quoniam—que de optima Repub. sentiremus, in sex libris ante diximus, 
accommodabimus hoc tempore leges ad illum, quem probamus, civitatis statum. Ibid. 8. 2. 

3 Et si que forte a me hodie rogabuntur, que non sint in nostra Repub. nec fuerint, 
tamen erunt fere in more majorum, qui tum, ut lex, valebat. Ibid. 2. 10. 

4 ail hee sane non multum, quod putarem novandum in legibus. Ibid. 3, 5. 

5 Ibid. 3. 20. 
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priety of language in their public monuments and inscrip- 
tions’. 

_ Among the other acts of Pompey, in this third consulship, 
there was a new law against bribery, contrived to strengthen 
the old ones that were already subsisting against it, by dis- 
qualifying all future consuls and pretors from holding any 
province, till five years after the expiration of their magis- 
tracies; for this was thought likely to give some check to the 
eagerness of suing and bribing for those great offices, when 
the chief fruit and benefit of them was removed to such a dis- 
tance’*. But, before the law passed, Pompey took care to 
provide an exception for himself, and to get the government 
of Spain continued to him for five years longer, with an ap- 
pointment of money for the payment of his troops; and lest 
this should give offence to Cesar, if something also of an ex- 
traordinary ‘kind was not provided for him, he proposed a law, 
to dispense with Ceesar’s absence in suing for the consulship, 
of which Cesar at that time seemed very desirous. Ccelius 
was the promoter of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at 
the joint request of Pompey and Cesar °; and it was carried 
with the concurrence of all the tribunes, though not without 
difficulty and obstruction from the senate: but this unusual 
favour, instead of satisfying Cesar, served only, as Suetonius 
says, to raise his hopes and demands still higher *. 

By Pompey’s law, just mentioned, it was provided, that for 
the supply of governors for the interval of five years, in which 
the consuls and preetors were disqualified, the senators of con- 
sular and preetorian rank, who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces among them- 
selves by lot: in consequence of which, Cicero, who was obliged 
to take his chance with the rest, obtained the government of 
Cilicia, now in the hands of Appius, the late consul: this pro- 
vince included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and three dioceses, as 
they were called, or districts of Asia, together with the island 
of Cyprus; for the guard of all which, a standing army was 
kept up of two legions, or about twelve thousand foot; with 
two thousand six hundred horse *: and thus one of those pro- 
vincial governments, which were withheld from others by law, 
to correct their inordinate passion for them, was, contrary to his 


1 This story is told by Tiro, a favourite slave and freedman of Cicero, in a letter pre- 
served by A. Gellius, ]. 10. 1. 

? Dio, p. 142. 

5 Rogatus ab ipso Ravenne de Celio tribuno pleb. ab ipso autem? Etiam a Cneo 
nostro. Ad Att. 7. 1. 

4 Egit cum tribunis pleb.—ut absenti sibi—petitio secundi consulatus daretur—Quod 
ut adeptus est, altiora jam meditans et spei plenus, nullumn largitionis aut officiorum in 
quenquam genus pubuice privatimque omisit. Sueton. J. Cas. 26. 

s Ad Att. 5. 15. 
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will and expectation, obtruded at last upon Cicero; whose 
business it had been, through life, to avoid them’. : 

The city began now to feel the unhappy effects both of 
Julia’s and Crassus’s death, from the mutual apprehensions and 
jealousies, which discovered themselves more and more every 
day between Pompey and Cesar: the senate was generally in 
Pompey’s interest; and, trusting to the name and authority of 
so great a leader, were determined to humble the pride and 
ambition of Cesar, by recalling him from his government ; 
whilst Ceesar, on the other hand, trusting to the strength of his 
troops, resolved to keep possession of it in defiance of all their 
votes; and, by drawing a part of his forces into the Italic, or 
Cisalpine Gaul, so as to be ready at any warning to support 
his pretensions, began to alarm all Italy with the melancholy 
prospect of an approaching civil war; and this was the situa- 
tion of affairs when Cicero set forward towards his government 
of Cilicia. 


SECTION. VII. 


A. Urb. 702. Cic. 56. Coss.—Serv. Sulpicius Rufus. M. Claudius Marcellus. 


Tus year opens to us a new scene in Cicero’s life, and pre- 
sents him in a character, which he had never before sustained, 
of the governor oi a province, and general of an army. These 
preferments were, of all others, the most ardently desired by 
the great, for the advantages which they afforded, both of ac- 
quiring power and amassing wealth: for their command, though 
accountable to the Roman people, was absolute and uncon- 
trollable in the province: where they kept up the state and 
pride of sovereign princes, and had all the neighbouring kings 
paying a court to them, and attending their orders. If their 
genius was turned to arms, and fond of martial glory, they 
could never want a pretext for war, since it was easy to drive 
the subjects into rebellion, or the adjoining nations to aets 
of hostility, by their oppressions and injuries, till, from the 
destruction of a number of innocent people they had acquired 
the title of emperor, and with it the pretension to a triumph ; 
without which, scarce any proconsul was ever known to return 
from a remote and frontier province’. ‘Lheir opportunities of 


1 Cum, et contra voluntatem meam et preter opinionem accidisset, ut mihi cum impe- 
rio in provinciam proficisci necesse esset. Ep, Fam. 3. 2. 

2 While the ancient discipline of the Republic subsisted, no general could pretend to 
a triumph, who had not enlarged the bounds of the empire by his conquests, and killed, 
at least, five thousand enemies in battle, without any considcrable loss of his own soldiers. 
This was expressly enacted by an old law: in support of which a second was afterwards 
provided, that made it penal for any of their triumphant commanders to give a false 
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raising money were as immense as their power, and bounded 
only by their own appetites: the appointments from the trea- 
Bury, for their equipage, plate, and necessary furniture, 
amounted as it appears from some instances, to near a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds’: and besides the revenues of king- 
doms, and pay of armies, of which they had the arbitrar 
management, they could exact what contributions they pleased, 
not only from the cities of their own jurisdiction, but from all 
the states and princes around them, who were under the pro- 
tection of Rome. But while their primary care was to enrich 
themselves, they carried out with them always a band of hungry 
friends and dependants, as their lieutenants, tribunes, preefects, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite slaves, who were all 
likewise to be enriched by the spoils of the province, and the 
sale of their master’s favours. Tene flowed all those accusa- 
tions and trials for the plunder of the subjects, of which we 
read so much in the Roman writers: for as few or none of the 
ac behaved themselves with that exact justice, as to 
eave no room for complaint, so the factions of the city, and 
the quarrels of families, subsisting from former impeachments, 
generally excited some or other to revenge the affront in kind, 
by undertaking the cause of an injured province, and dressing 
up an impeachment against their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government seemed to 
offer, it had no charms for Cicero: the thing itself was dis- 
agreeable to his temper’, nor worthy of those talents, which 
were formed to sit at the helm, and shine in the administration 
of the whole Republic: so that he considered it only as an 
honourable exile, or a burthen imposed by his country, to 
which his duty obliged him to submit. His first care, there- 
fore, was to provide, that this command might not be prolonged 
to him, beyond the usual term of a year; which was frequently 
done, when the necessities of the province, the character of the 
man, the intrigues of parties, or the hurry of other business 
at home, left the senate neither leisure nor inclination to think 


a ee a ee ee 


account of the number of slain, either on the enemy’s side, or their own; and obliged 
them, upon their entrance into the city, to take an oath before the quaestors or pupa 
treasurers, that the accounts, which they had sent to the senate, of cach nngbem Sere 
true. [Val. Max. 2. 8.] But these laws had long been neglected and treated ba gee ; 
and the honour of a triumph usually ted, by intrigue and faction, to every g@@peéral of 
any credit, who had gained some little advantage against pirates or fugitives, oF repelled 
the incursions of the wild barbarians, who bordered upon the distant provinces. 

1 Nonne H. 8. centies et octagies—quasi vasarii nomino—ex erario tibi attributum, 
Rome in questu reliquisti? In Pison. 35, 

2 Totum negotium non est dignum viribus nostris, qui majora onera in Rep. sustinerc 
et possim et soleam. Ep. Fam. 2. xi. 

rem minime aptam mcis moribus, &c. Ad Att. 5. 10. 

Sed est incredibile, quam me negotii tedeat, non habet satis magnum campum ille tibi 

non ignotus cursus animi mei. Ibid. 15. 
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of changing the governor: and this was more likely to happen 
at present, through the scarcity of magistrates, who were now 
left capable by the late law of succeeding him. Before his 
departure, therefore, he solicited all his friends not to suffer 
such a mortification to fall upon him; and, after he was gone, 
scarce wrote a single letter to Rome, without urging the same 
requests, in the most pressing terms; in his first to Atticus, 
within three days of their parting: *‘ Do not imagine,” says 
he, “that I have any other consolation in this great trouble, 
than the hopes that it will not be continued beyond the year: 
many who judge of me by others, do not take me to be in 
earnest: but you, who know me, will use all your diligence, 
especially when the affair is to come on'.” 

He left the city about the first of May, attended by his 
brother and their two sons: for Quintus had quitted his com- 
mission under Cesar, in order to accompany him into Cilicia, 
in the same capacity of his lieutenant. Atticus had desired 
him, before he left Italy, to admonish his brother to show 
more complaisance and affection to his wife Pomponia, who 
had been complaining to him of her husband’s peevishness and 
churlish carriage ; and, lest Cicero should forget it, he put him 
in mind again, by a letter to him on the road, that since all 
the family were to be together in the country, on this occasion 
of his going abroad, he would persuade Quintus to leave his 
wife, at least, in good humour at their parting: in relation 
to which, Cicero sends him the following account of what 
passed : 

‘¢ When I arrived at Arpinum, and my brother was come to 
me, our first and chief discourse was on you; which gave me 
an opportunity of falling upon the affair of your sister, which 
you and J had talked over together at ‘Tusculum: I never saw 
any thing so mild and moderate as my brother was without 
giving the least hint of his ever having had any real cause of 
offence from her. ‘The next morning we left Arpinum ; and 
that day being a festival, Quintus was obliged to spend it at 
Arcanum, where I dined with him, but went on afterwards to 
Aquinum. You know this villa of his: as soon as we came 
thither, Quintus said to his wife, in the civilest terms, Do you, 
Pomponia, invite the women, and I will send to the men: 
(nothing, as far as 1 saw, could be said more obligingly, either 
in his words or manner:) to which she replied, so as we all 
might hear it, Iam but a stranger here myself: referring, I 
guess, to my brother’s having sent Statius before us to order 





1 Noli putare mihi aliam consolationem esse hujus ingentis molestie, nisi quod spero 
non longiorem annua fore. Hoc me ita velle multi non credunt ex consuetudine alio- 
rum. Tu qui scis, omnem diligentiam adhibebis; tum scilicet, cum id agi debebit. Ibid, 8. 
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the dinner: upon which, See, says my brother to me, what I 
am forced to bear every day. This, you will say, was no 
great matter. Yes, aly. great enough to give me much 
concern : to see her reply so absurdly and fiercely, both in her 
words and looks; but i disweribled my uneasiness. When we 
sat down to dinner, she would not sit down with us: and when 
Quintus sent her several things from the table, she sent them 
all back: in short, nothing could be milder than my brother, 
or ruder than your sister: yet I omit many particulars, which 
gave more trouble to me than to Quintus himself. I went 
away to Aquinum; he staid at Arcanum: but when he came 
to me early the next morning, he told me, that she refused to 
lie with him that night; and at their parting, continued in the 
same humour in which I had seen her. ih a word, you ma 
ler her know, from me, that, in my opinion, the fault was 
on her side that day. I have been longer perhaps than was 
necessary, in my narrative, to let you see, that there is occa- 
sion also, on your part, for advice and admonition ’*.” 

One cannot help observing, from this little incident, what 
is confirmed by innumerable instances in the Roman story, 
that the freedom of a divorce, which was indulged without 
restraint at Rome, to the caprice of either party, gave no ad- 
vantage of comfort to the matrimonial state ; but on the con- 
trary, seems to have encouraged rather a mutual perverseness 
and obstinacy; since, upon any little disgust, or obstruction 
given to their follies, the expedient of a change was ready 
always to flatter them with the hopes of better success in another 
trial: for there never was an age or country, where there was 
so profligate a contempt and violation of the nuptial bond, or 
so much lewdness and infidelity, in the great of both sexes, as 
at this time in Rome. 

Cicero spent a few days, as he passed forward, at his Cuman 
villa, near Bais, where there was such a resort of company to 
him, that he had, he says, a kind of a little Rome about him: 
Hortensius came among the rest, though much out of health, 
to pay his compliments, and wish him a good voyage ; and, at 
taking leave, when he asked what commands he had for him in 
his absence, Cicero begged of him only to use all his authority, 
to hinder his government from being prolonged to him’. ln 
sixteen days trom Rome, he eed at ‘Tarentum, where he 
had promised to make a visit to Pompey, who was taking the 
benefit of that soft air, for the recovery of his health, at one of 


1 Ad Att. 5, 1, 
2 In Cumano cum essem, venit ad me, quod mihi pergratum fuit, noster Hortensius : 


cui, deposcenti mea mandata, cetera universe mandavi ; illud proprie, ne pateretur, quan- 
tum easet in ipso, prorogari nobis provinciam—habuimus in sumano quasi pusillam 
Romam : tanta erat in his locis multitudo, Ibid. 2, 
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his villas in those parts; and had invited and pressed Cicero 
to spend some days with him upon his journey: they pro- 
posed great satisfaction on both sides from this interview, for 
the opportunity of conferring together, with all freedom, on 
the present state of the Republic, which was to be their sub- 
ject: though Cicero expected, also, to get some lessons of the 
military kind, from this renowned commander. He promised 
Atticus an account of this conference; but the particulars being 
too delicate to be communicated by letter, he acquainted him 
‘only, in general, that he found Pompey an excellent citizen, 
and provided for all events which could possibly be appre- 
hended '. 

After three days’ stay with Pompey, he proceeded to Brun- 
disium, where he was detained for twelve days, by a slight 
indisposition, and the expectation of his principal officers, par- 
ticularly of his lieutenant Pontinius, an experienced leader, 
the same who had triumphed over the Allobroges, and on 
whose skill he chiefly depended in his martial affairs. From 
Brundisium, he sailed to Actium, on the fifteenth of June; 
whence, partly by sea, and partly by land, he arrived at Athens 
on the twenty-sixth 7. Here he lodged in the house of Aristus, 
the principal professor of the Academy ; and his brother not far 
from him, saith Xeno, another celebrated philosopher of Epicu- 
rus’s school; they spent their time very agreeably; at home, in 
philosophical disquisitions; abroad, in viewing the buildings and 
antiquities of the place, with which Cicero was much delighted: 
there were several other men of learning, both Greeks and 
Romans, of the party ; especially Gallus cane and Patro, 
an eminent Epicurean and intimate friend of Atticus’. 

There lived at this time, in exile, at Athens, C. Memmius, 
banished upon a conviction of bribery, in his suit for the con- 
sulship ; who, the day before Cicero’s arrival, happened to go 
away to Mitylene. ‘The figure which he had borne in Rome, 
gave him great authority in Athens; and the council of Areo- 


1 Nos Tarenti, quos cum Pompeio dtaAdyous de Repub. habuerimus ad te perscribe- 
mus. Ibid. 5. 

Tarentum venia. d. xv Kal. Jun. quod Pontinium statueram expectare, commodis- 
simum duxi dics eos—cum Pompeio consumere ; coque magis, quod ci gratum esse id 
videbam, qui etiam a me petierit, ut secum et apud se essem quotidie: quod concessi 
libenter, multos enim ejus preclaros de Repub. sermones accipiam : instruar etiam con- 
siliis idoneis ad hoc nostrum negotium. Ibid. 6. 

Ego, cum triduum cum Pompeio et apud Pompeium fuissem, proficiscebar Brundisium. 
—Civem illum egregium relinquebam, ct ad hec, que timentur, propulsanda paratissi- 
mum. Ibid. 7. 

2 Ad Att. 5. 8, 9. 

3 Valde me Athene delectarunt: urbs duntaxat, et urbis ornamentum, et hominum 
amores in te, et in nos quedam benevolentia; sed multum et philosophia—ai quid est, 
est in Aristo apud quem eram, nam Xenonem tuum—Quinto concesseram.—Ad Att. 5. 
10, Ep. Fam. 2. 8. 13. lL, 
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pagus-had granted him a piece of ground to build upon, 
where Epicurus formerly lived, and where there still remained 
the old ruins of his walls. But this grant had given great 
offence to the whole body of the Epicureans, to see the remains 
of their master in danger of being destroyed. They had writ- 
ten to Cicero, at Rome, to be laa to intercede with Mem- 
mius, to consent to a revocation of it; and now at Athens, 
Xeno and Patro renewed their instances, and prevailed with 
him to write about it, in the most effectual manner; for though 
Memmius had laid aside his design of building, the Areo-' 
pagites would not recal their Pores without his leave’. 
Cicero’s letter is drawn with much art and accuracy: he laughs 
at the trifling zeal of these philosophers, for the old rubbish 
and paltry ruins of their founder, yet earnestly presses Mem- 
mius to indulge them in a prejudice, contracted through weak- 
ness, not wickedness; and, though he professes an utter dislike 
of their philosophy, yet he recommends them, as honest, agree- 
able, friendly men, for whom he entertained the highest 
esteem”. From this letter one may observe, that the greatest 
difference in philosophy made no difference of friendship amon 
the great of these times. There was not a more declare 
enemy to Epicurus’s doctrine than Cicero: he thought it de- 
structive of morality, and pernicious to society; but he charged 
this consequence to the principles, not the professors of them ; 
with many of whom he held the strictest intimacy, and found 
them to be worthy, virtuous, generous friends and lovers of 
their country: there is a jocose letter to Trebatius, when he 
was with Cesar in Gaul, upon his turning Epicurean, which 
will help to confirm this reflection. 


CICERO TO TREBATIUS. 


‘‘T was wondering, why you had given over writing to me; 
till Pansa informed me that you were turned Epicurean. O 
rare camp ! what would you have done if 1 had sent you to 
Tarentum, instead of Samarobriva? I began to think the worse 
of you, ever since you made my friend Seius your pattern. 
But with what face will you now pretend to practise the law, 
when you are to do every thing for your own interest, and not 
for your clients? and what will become of that old form and 
test of fidelity; as true men ought to act truly with one another? 


1 Visum est Xenoni, et post, ipsi Patroni, me ad Memmium scribere, qui pridie, quam 
ego Athenas veni, Mitylenas profectus erat,—non enim dubitabat Xeno, quin ab Areo- 
pagitis invito Memmio impetrari non posset. Memmius autem edificandi consilium ab- 
Jecisset, sed erat Patroni iratus, itaque scripsi ad eum accurate. Ad Att. 5. 11. 

9 Ep. Fam. 13. 1. 
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what law will you allege for the distribution of common right, 
when nothing can be common with those who measure all 
things by their pleasure? with what face can you swear b 
Jupiter ; when Jupiees you know, can never be angry with 
any man? and what will become of your pope of Ulubree, 
since you do not allow a wise man to meddle with politics? 
wherefore, if you are really gone off from us, I am sorry for 
it: but if it be convenient to pay this compliment to Pansa, 
_I forgive you; on condition, however, that you write me word 
what you are doing, and what you would have me do for you 
here’.” The change of principles in Trebatius, though equi- 
valent in effect to a change of religion with us, made no alte- 
ration in Cicero’s affection for him. ‘This was the dictate of 
reason to the best and wisest of the heathens; and may serve 
to expose the rashness of those zealots who, with the light of 
a most Divine and benevolent religion, are perpetually insult- 
ing and persecuting their fellow-Christians, for differences of 
opinion, which, for the most part, are merely speculative, and 
without any influence on life, or the good and happiness of 
civil society. 

After ten days spent at Athens, where Pontinius at last 
joined him, Cicero set sail towards Asia. Upon leaving Italy, 
he had charged his friend Ccelius with the task of sending him 
the news of Rome; which Ceelius performed very punctually, 
in a series of letters which make a valuable part in the collec- 
tion of his familiar epistles; they are polite and entertaining ; 
full of wit and spirit: yet not flowing with that easy turn and 
elegance of expression, which we always find in Cicero’s. 
The first of them, with Cicero’s answer, will give us a speci- 
men of the rest. 


M. CQ@LIUS TO M. CICERO. 


“ According to my promise at parting, to send you an 
account of all the news of the town, I have provided one to 
collect it for you so punctually, that I am afraid, lest you 
should think my diligence at last too minute: but I know 
how curious you are: and how agreeable it is to all, who are 
abroad, to be informed of every thing that passes at home, 
though ever so trifling. I beg of you, however, not to con- 
demn me of arrogance, for er another to this task ; 
since, as busy as I now am, and as lazy as you know me to be 
in writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me to be em- 
pore in any ae that revives the remembrance of you: 

b 


ut the packet itself, which I have sent, will, I imagine, rea- 





re et ne 


1 Tbid. 7. 12. 
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dily excuse me: for what leisure would it require, not only to 
transcribe, but to attend even to the contents of it? there are 
all the decrees of the senate, edicts, plays, rumours: if the 
sample does not please you, pray let me know it, that I may 
not give you trouble at my cost. If any thing important 
happens in the Republic, above the reach of these hackney 
writers, I will send you an account of it myself; in what 
manner it was transacted; what speculations are raised “upon 
it; what effects apprehended: at presen there is no great. 
expectation of any thing: as to those rumours, which were 
so warm at Cume, of assembling the colonies beyond the 
Po, when I came to Rome, I heard not a syllable about 
them. Marcellus, too, because he has not yet made any 
motion for a successor to the two Gauls, but puts it off, as 
he told me himself, to the first of June, has revived the same 
talk concerning him, which was stirring when we were at Rome 
together. If you saw Pompey, as you designed to do, pray 
send me word in what temper you found him; what conver- 
sation he had with you; what inclination he shewed; for he is 
apt to think one thing, and say another; yet has not wit enough 
to conceal what he really means. As for Cesar, there are many 
ugly reports about him, but propagated only in whispers: 
some say, that he has lost all his horse; which I take, indeed, 
to be true: others, that the seventh legion has been beaten ; 
and that he himself is besieged by the Bellovaci, and cut off 
from the rest of his army. ‘There is nothing yet certain; nor 
are these uncertain stories publicly talked of; but among the 
few, whom you know, told openly by way of secrets: Domi- 
tius never mentions them, without clapping his hand to his 
mouth. On the twenty-first of May, the mob, under the 
rostra, sent about a report, (may it fall on their own heads) 
which was warmly propagated through the Forum and the 
whole city, that you were killed upon the road by Q. Pom- 
peius: but I, who knew him to be then at Bauli, and in such 
a starving condition, that I could not help pitying him, being 
forced to turn pilot for his bread, was not concerned about igg 
and wished only, that if any real dangers threatened yougeele 
might be quit for this lie: your friend Plancus Bursa igggee 
Ravenna, where he has had a large donative from Ceesar ; aut 
is not yet easy, nor well provided. Your books on govern- 
199 


ment are applauded by all people’. 





M. T. CICERO, PROCONSUL, TO M. CCELIUS. 
“ How ! was it this, think you, that I charged you with; to 





1 Ibid. 8. 1. 
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send me the matches of gladiators; the adjournments of causes; 
and Chrestus’s news-letter; and what nobody dares mention 
to me when at Rome? see how much I ascribe to you in my 
judgment: nor indeed without reason, for I have never yet 
met with a better head for politics: I would not have you write 
what passes every day in public, though ever so important, 
unless it happen to affect myself: others will write it; many 
bring accounts of it; and fame itself conveys a great part to 
_me: I expect from you, neither the past, nor the present; but 
as from one, who sees a great way before him, the future only; 
that when I have before me, in your letters, the plan of the 
Republic, I may be able to judge what sort of edifice it will 
be. Nor have I hitherto, indeed, any cause to complain of 
you: for nothing has yet happened, which you could foresee 
better than any of us; especially myself, who spent several 
days with Pompey, in conversing on nothing else but the 
Republic; which it is neither possible nor proper for me to 
explain by letter: take this ony from me: that Pompey is an 
excellent citizen, prepared, both with courage and counsel, for 
all events which can be foreseen: wherefore give yourself up 
to the man; believe me, he will embrace you; for he now holds 
the same opinion with us, of good and bad citizens. After I 
had been ten days at Athens, where our friend Gallus Cani- 
nius was much with me, I left it on the sixth of July, when I 
sent away this letter. As I earnestly recommend all my affairs 
to you, so nothing more particularly, than that the time of my 
provincial command be not prolonged. ‘This is every thing to 
me ; which, when, and how, and by whom it is to be managed, 
you will be the best able to contrive. Adieu’.” 

He landed at Ephesus on the twenty-second of July, after 
a slow but safe passaye of fifteen days; the tediousness of 
which was agreeably relieved by touching, on the way, at 
several of the islands of the A%gean sea, of which he sends a 
kind of journal to Atticus*. Many deputations from the cities 
of Asia, and a great concourse of people, came to meet him as 
far as Samos ; but a much greater still was expecting his land- 
ing at Ephesus. The Greeks flocked eagerly, from all parts, 
to see a man so celebrated through the empire for the fame of 
his learning and eloquence; so that all his boastings, as he 
merrily says, of many years past, were now brought to the 
test. After reposing himself, for three days, at E:phesus, he 





1 Ibid. 2. 8. 

2 Ephesum venimus a. d. xi. Kal. Sext. Ad Att. 5. 13. vid. it. ib. 12. 

3 De concursu legationum, privatorum, et de incredibili multitudine, que mihi jam 
Sami, sed mirabilem in modum Ephesi presto fuit, aut te audisse puto—ex quo te in- 
telligere certo scio multorum annorum ostentationes meas nunc in discrimen esse adduc- 
tus. Ibid. 13. 
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marched forward towards his province; and on the last of 
July arrived at Laodicea, one of the capital cities of his juris- 
diction. From this moment, the date of his government com- 
menced, which he bids Atticus take notice of, that he might 
know how to compute the precise extent of his annual term ?. 

It was Cicero’s resolution, in this provincial command, to 
practise those admirable rules, which he had drawn up formerly 
for his brother; and from an employment, wholly tedious and 
disagreeable to him, to derive fresh glory upon his character, by 
leaving the innocence and integrity of his administration as a 
pattern of governing to all succeeding proconsuls. It had 
always been the custom, when any governors went abroad to 
their provinces, that the countries through which they passed, 
should: defray all the charges of their journey: but Cicero no 
sooner set his foot on foreign ground, than he forbad all 
expense whatsoever, public or private, to be made either upon 
himself, or any of his company, which raised a great admira- 
tion of him in all the cities of Greece*. In Asia he did the 
same, not suffering his officers to accept what was due to them, 
even by law, forage and wood for firing, or any thing else, but 
mere house-room, with four beds, which he remitted also, as 
oft as it was practicable, and obliged them to lodge in their 
tents; and, by his example, and constant exhortations}*brought 
his lieutenants, tribunes, and preefects, so fully into his mea- 
sures, that they all concurred with him, he says, wonderfully, 
in a jealous concern for his honour *. 

Being desirous to put himself at the head of his army, 
before the season of action was over, he spent but littie time 
in visiting the cities of his jurisdiction, reserving the winter 
months for settling the civil affairs of the province *. He went, 
therefore, to the camp, at Iconium, in Lycaonia, about the 
twenty-fourth of August, where he had no sooner reviewed 
the troops, than he received an account from Antiochus, king 





os enon he ee ree, me tre, 


1 Laodiceam veni prid. Kal. Sextiles. Ex hoc die clavum anni movebis. Ibid. 15. 

2 Ego—quotidie meditor, precipio meis; faciam denique ut summa modestia et summa 
abstinentia munus hoc extraordinarium traducamus. Ibid. 9. 

Adhuc sumptus nec in me aut publice aut privatim, nec in quemquam comitum 
Nihil accipitur lege Julia, nihil ab hospite, persuasum est omnibus meis serviendum 
esse fame mes. Belle adhuc. Hoc animadversum Grwcorum laude et multo sermene 
celebratur. Ibid. 10. 

Nos adhuc iter per Graciam summa cum admiratione fecimus. Ibid. 11. 

® Levantur miser@ civitates, quod nullus fit sumptus in nos, neque in Legatos, neque 
in Questorem, neque in quemquam,.—Scito, non modo nos fenum, aut quod lege Julia 
dari solet, non accipere, sed ne ligna quidem, nec preter quatuor lectos,et tectum, queme 
quam accipere quidquam : multis locis ne tectum quidem, et in tabernaculo manere ple- 
rumque. Ad Att. 5. 16. 

Ut nullus teruncius insumatur in quemquam ; id fit etiam et legatorum et tribuno- 
ta — prefectorum diligentia. Nam omnes mirifice cuzptAodofotow glorie men. 

id. 17. 

4 Erat mihi in animo recta proficisci ad exercitum, xstivos menses reliquos rei militari 
dare, hibernos jurisdictioni. Ibid. ]4. 
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of Comagene, (which was confirmed from the other princes of 
those parts) that the Parthians had passed the Euphrates, with 
a mighty force, in order to invade the Roman territory, under 
the command of Pacorus the king’s son. Upon this news, he 
marched towards Cilicia, to secure his ‘pba from the inroads 
of the enemy, or any commotions within: but as all access to 
it was difficult, except on the side of Cappadocia, an open 
country, and not well provided, he took his route through that 
kingdom, and encamped in that part of it, which bordered upon 
Cilicia, near to the town of Cybistra, at the foot of Mount 
Taurus. His army, as it is said above, consisted of about 
twelve thousand foot, and two thousand six hundred horse, 
besides the auxiliary troops of the neighbouring states, and 
especially of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most faithful ally 
of Rome, and Cicero’s particular friend, whose whole forces he 
could depend upon at any warning *. 

While he lay in this camp, he had an opportunity of exe- 
cuting a special commission, with which he was charged by 
the senate, to take Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, under 
his particular protection, and provide for the security of his 
person and government: in honour of whom the senate had 
decreed, what they had never done before to any foreign 
prince, that his safety was of great concern to the senate and 
people of Rome. His father had been killed by the treachery 
of his subjects, and a conspiracy of the same kind was appre- 
hended against the son; Cicero, therefore, in a council of his 
officers, gave the king an account of the decree of the senate, 
and that in consequence of it, lie was then ready to assist him 
with his troops and authority, in any measures that should be 
concerted for the safety and quiet of his kingdom.—The king, 
after great professions of his thanks and duty to the senate, 
for the honour of their decree, and to Cicero himself, for his 
care in the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion for 
giving him any particular trouble at that time; nor had an 
suspicion of any design against his life or crown; upon which 
Cicero, after congratulating him upon the tranquillity of his 
affairs, advised him, however, to remember his father’s fate, 
and, from the admonition of the senate, to be particularly vigi- 
lant in the care of his person, and so they parted. But the 





1 In castra veni a. d. vii. Kal. Sept. a.d. ili. exercitum Iustravi. Ex bis castris cum 

ves de Parthis nuncii venirent, perrexi in Ciliciain, per Cappadocia partem eam, que 

iliciam attingit— 

Regis Antiochi Comageni legati primi imihi nunciarunt Parthorum magnas copias 
Euphratem transire cepisse—Cum exercitum in Ciliciam ducerem—mihi litterm red- 
dite sunt a Tarcondimoto, qui fidelissimus socius trans Taurum Populi Rom. existimatur, 
Pacorum, Orodi Regis Parthorum filium, cum permagno equitatu transisse Euphratem, 
&c. Ep. Fam. 15. 1. 

Eodem die ab Jamblicho, Phylarcho Arabum—litters de cisdem rebus, &c. 
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next morning, the king returned early to the camp, attended 
by his brother and counsellors, and, with many tears, implored 
the protection of Cicero, and the benefit of the senate’s decree; 
declaring, that he had received undoubted intelligence of a 
plot, which those, who were privy to it, durst not venture to 
discover till Cicero’s arrival in the country; but, trusting to 
his authority, had now given full information of it; and that 
his brother, who was present, and ready to confirm what he 
said, had been solicited to enter into it by the offer of the 
crown; he begged, therefore, that some of Cicero’s troops might 
be left with him for his better guard and defence. Cicero 
told him, that under the present alarm of the Parthian war, he 
could not possibly lend him any part of his army; that since 
the conspiracy was detected, his own forces would be sufficient 
for preventing the effects of it; that he should learn to act the 
king, by shewing a proper concern for his own life, and exert 
his regal power in punishing the authors of the plot, and par- 
doning all the rest; that he need not apprehend any farther 
danger when his people were acquainted with the senate’s 
decree, and saw a Roman army so near to them and ready to 
put it in execution: and having thus encouraged and com- 
forted the king, he marched towards Cilicia, and gave an ac- 
count of this accident, and of the motions of the:Parthians, in 
two public letters to the consuls and the senate; he added a 
private letter also to Cato, who was a particular favourer and 
patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed him, that he had 
not only secured the king’s person from any attempt, but had 
taken care, that he should reign, for the future, with honour 
and dignity, by restoring to his favour and service his old coun- 
sellors, whom Cato had recommended, and who had been dis- 
graced by the intrigues of his court; and by obliging a turbulent 
young priest of Bellona, who was at the head of the mal- 
contents, and the next in power to the king himself, to quit 
the country ’. 

This king, Ariobarzanes, seems to have been poor, even to 
a proverb: 

Mancipiis locuples, eget aris Cappudocum rex. 
Hor. Ep. J. 6. 

For he had been miserably squeezed and drained by the Roman 
generals and governors; to whom he owed vast sums, either 
actually borrowed, or stipulated to be paid for particular ser- 
vices. It was a common practice with the great at Rome, to 
lend money at exorbitant interest, to the pee and cities 
dependant on the empire, which was thought an useful piece 


1 Ep. Fam. 15. 2, 3, 4. 
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of policy to both sides; to the princes, for the opportunity of 
engaging to their interests the most powerful men of the Re- 
public, by a kind of honourable pension; to the Romans, for 
the convenience of placing their money where it was sure to - 
bring the greatest return of profit. The ordinary interest of 
these provincial loans was one per cent. by the month, with 
interest upon interest: this was the lowest; but, in extraordi- 
nary or hazardous cases, it was frequently four times as much. 
Pompey received monthly from this very king, above six 
thousand pounds sterling, which yet was short of his full 
interest. Brutus, also, had lent him a very large sum, and 
earnestly desired Cicero to procure the payment of it, with 
the arrears of interest: but Pompey’s agents were so pressing, 
and the king so needy, that though Cicero solicited Brutus’s 
affair very heartily, he had little hopes of getting any thing 
for him: when Ariobarzanes came, therefore, to offer him the 
same present of money which he had usually made to every 
other governor, he generously refused it, and desired only, 
that, instead of giving it to him, it might be paid to Brutus; 
but the poor prince was so distressed that he excused himself, 
by the necessity which he was under of satisfying some other 
more pressing demands; so that Cicero gives a sad account of 
his negociation, in a long letter to Atticus, who had warmly 
recommended Brutus’s interests to him. 

‘¢] come now,” says he, “to Brutus; whom, by your au- 
thority, I embraced with inclination, and began even to love; 
but—what am I going to say? I recal myself, lest I offend 
you—do not think, that I ever entered into any thing more 
willingly, or took more pains, than in what he recommended 
tome. He gave me a memorial of the particulars, which you 
had talked over with me before. I pursued your instructions 
exactly; in the first place, I pressed Ariobarzanes, to give 
that money to Brutus which he promised to me: as long as 
the king continued with me, all things looked well; but he was 
afterwards teazed by six hundred of Pompey’s agents; and 
Pompey, for other reasons, can do more with ee than all the 
world besides; but especially, when it is imagined that he is to 
be sent to the Parthian war: they now pay Pompey thirty- 
three Attic talents per month, out of the taxes, though this 
falls short of a month’s interest; but our friend Cnzeus takes it 
calmly; and is content to abate somewhat of the interest, with- 
out pressing for the principal. As for others, he neither does, 
nor can pay any man: for he has no treasury, no revenues: 
he raises taxes by Appius’s method of capitation: but these 
are scarce sufficient for Pompey’s monthly pay: two or three 
of the king’s friends are very rich; but they hold their own 
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as closely as either you or I.—I do not forbear, however, to 
ask, urge, and chide him, by letters: king Deiotarus also told 
me, that he had sent people to him on purpose, to solicit for 
Brutus; but they brought him word back, that he had really 
no money: which I take, indeed, to be the case; that nothing 
is more drained than his kingdom; nothing poorer than the 


king’.” 

But Brutus had recommended another affair of the same 
nature to Cicero, which gave him much more trouble. The 
city of Salamis, in Cyprus, owed to two of his friends, as he 
pretended, Scaptius and Matinius, above twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, upon bond, at a most extravagant interest ; 
and he begged of Cicero to take their persons and concerns 
under his special protection. Appius, who was Brutus’s father- 
in-law, had granted every thing which was asked to Scaptius ; 
a prefecture in Cyprus, with some troops of horse, with which 
he miserably harassed the poor Salaminians, in order to force 
them to comply with his unreasonable demands: for he shut 
up their whole senate in the council-room, till five of them 
were starved to death with hunger*. Brutus laboured to place 
him in the same degree of favour with Cicero: but Cicero 
being informed of this violence at Ephesus, by a deputation 
from Salamis, made it the first act of his government to recal 
the troops from Cyprus, and put an end to Scaptius’s prefec- 
ture, having laid it down for a rule, to grant no command to 
any man who was concerned in trade, or negociating money 
in the province: to give satisfaction, however, to Brutus, he 
enjoined the Salaminians to pay off Scaptius’s bond, which 
they were ready to do, according to the tenor of his edict, by 
which he had ordered, that no bonds in his province should 
carry above one per cent. by the month. Scaptius refused to 
take the money on those terms, insisting on four per cent. as 
the condition of his bond expressed; which, by computation, 
almost doubled the principal sum; while the Salamintang as 
they protested to Cicero, could not have paid the original debt, 
if they had not been enabled to do it by his help, and out of 
his own dues, that he had remitted to them; which amounted 
to somewhat more than Scaptius’s legal demand’. 

This extortion raised Cicero’s indignation; and, notwith- 





1 Ad Att. 6.1, 

_ 7 Fuerat enim prefectus Appio, et quidem habuerat turmas equitum, quibus inclusum 
in curia senatum Salamine obsederat, ut fame senatores uinque morerentur. Ibid. 

5 Itaque ego, quo die tetigi provinciam, cum mihi Gypri legati Ephesum obviam 
venissent, litteras misi, ut equites ex insula statim decederent——Ad Att. . 1. confeceram, 
ut solverent centesiinis—at Scaptius quaternas postulabat—Ibid. homines non modo non 
recusare, sed etiam dicere, se a me solvere. Quod enim Pretori dare consuessent, quo- 
mam ego non acceperam, se a me quodam modo dare; ane etiam minus esse aliquanto 
in Scaptii nomine, quam in vectigali pretorio. Ibid. 5. of. 
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standing the repeated instances of Brutus and Atticus, he was 
determined to over-rule it; though Brutus, in order to move 
him the more effectually, thought proper to confess, what he 
had all alon flimsinbled, that the debt was really his own, and 
Scaptius only his agent in it’. This surprised Cicero still 
more, and though he had a warm inclination to oblige Brutus, 
yet he could not consent to so flagrant an injustice, Aut makes 
frequent and heavy complaints of it in his letters to Atticus.— 
66 You have now,” says he, in one of them, “the ground of 
my conduct; if Brutus does not approve it, I see no reason 
why we should love him; but I am sure it will be approved by 
his uncle Cato’.” In another—* If Brutus thinks that I ought 
to allow him four per cent. when, by edict, I have decreed but 
one through all the prove and that to the satisfaction of the 
keenest usurers; if he complains, that I denied a preefecture to 
one, concerned in trade, which I denied, for that reason, to 
your friend Lenius, and to Sex. Statius, though Torquatus 
solicited for the one, and Pompey himself for the other, yet 
without disgusting either of them; if he takes it ill that I re- 
called the troops of horse out of Cyprus, I shall be sorry, 
indeed, that he has any occasion to be angry with me; but 
much more, not to find him the man that I took him to be.— 
I would have you to know, however, that I have not forgot 
what you intimated to me in several of your letters, that if I 
brought back nothing else from the province, but Brutus’s 
friendship, that pould be enough: let it be so, since you will 
have it so: yet it must always be with this exception, as far as 
it can be done, without my committing any wrong—’*.” Ina 
third—**‘ How, my dear Atticus! you, who applaud my in- 
tegrity and good conduct, and are vexed sometimes, you say, 
that you are not with me; how can such a thing, as Ennius 
says, come out of your mouth, to desire me to grant troops to 
Scaptius, for the sake of extorting money? could you, if you 
were with me, suffer me to do it, if I would ?—if I really had 
done such a thing, with what face could I ever read again, or 


' Atque hoc tempore ipso impingit mihi epistolam Scaptius Bruti, rem illam suo 
periculo esse: quod nec mihi unquam Brutus dixerat nec tibi— Lid. nunquam ex illo 
audivi illam pecuniam esse suam. Ibid. es 

Habes meam causam; qua si Bruto non probatur, nescio cur illum amemus: sed 
avunculo ejus certe probabitur. Ibid. 5. 21 . 

3 Si Brutus putabit me quaternas centesimas oportuisse decernere, qui in tota pro- 
vincia singulas observarem, itaque edixissem, idque etiam acerbissimis faneratonbus 
probaretur; si prefecturam negotiatori denegatam queretur, quod ego Torquato nostro in 
tuo Lenio, Pompeio ipsi in S. Statio negavi, et iis probavi; si equitcs deductos moleste 
feret ; accipiam equidem dolorem, mihi illum irasci, sed multo majorem, non esse eum 
talem, wale putassem———Sed plane te intelligere volui, mihi non excidisse illud, quod 
tu ad me quibusdam litteris scripsieses, si nihil aliud de hac Provincia nisi illius benevo- 
lentiam deportassem, mihi id satis esse. Sit sane, quoniam ita tu vis; sed tamen cum eo 
credo, quod sine peccato meo fiat. Ibid. 
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touch those books of mine, with which you are so much 
Tenant He tells him, likewise, in confidence, that all 

rutus’s letters to him, even when he was asking favours, were 
unmannerly, churlish, and arrogant; without regarding either 
what, or to whom he was a and if he continued in that 
humour—* you may love him alone,” says he, “if Phe please ; 
you shall have no rival of me; but he will come, I believe, to 
a better mind?.” But to shew, after all, what a real inclina- 
tion he had to oblige him, he never left urging king Ariobar- 
zanes, till he had squeezed from him a hundred talents, in 
part of Brutus’s debt, or about twenty thousand pounds; the 
same sum, probably, which had been destined to Cicero him- 
self *. 

While he lay encamped in Cappadocia, expecting what way 
the Parthians would move, he received an account, that they 
had taken a different route, and were advanced to Antioch in 
Syria, where they held C. Cassius blocked up; and that a 
detachment of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but 
were routed, and cut off by those troops which were left to 

uard the country. Upon this he presently decamped, and, 
by great journeys over Mount Taurus, marched in all haste 
to possess himself of the passes of Amanus; a great and strong 
mountain, lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common 
boundary of them both. By this march, and the approach of 
his army to the neighbourhood of Syria, the Parthians being 
discouraged, retired trom Antioch; which gave Cassius an op- 
portunity of falling upon them in their retreat, and gaining a 
considerable advantage, in which one of their principal com- 
manders, Osaces, was mortally wounded *. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the late disgrace 





1 Ain’ tandem, Attice, Jaudator integritatis et clegantia nostre ? ausus es hoc ex ore 
tuo, inquit Ennins, ut equites oe ad pectiniam cogendam darem, me rogare? an tu, 
si mecum esecs, qui scribis morden te mterdum quod non simul sis, paterere me id 
facere, si vellem?——ct ego audebo legcre unquam, aut attingere eos libros, quos tu 
dilaudas, si tale quid fecero? Ad Att. 6. 2. 

2 Ad me ctiam, cum rogat aliquid, contumaciter, arroganter, dxowwvirws ‘solet 
scribere Ibid. 6. 1. 

Omnino (soli enim sumus) nullas gue ad me litteras misit Brutus—in quibus 
non esset arrogans, dkow.wwpyTov aliquid—in quo tamen ille mihi risum magis quam 
stomachum movere solet. Sed plane parum cogitat, quid scribat, aut ad quem 
Thid. 6. 3. 

3 Bruti tui causa, ut sepe ad te scripsi, feci omnia—— Ariobarzanes non in Pompeium 
prolixior per ipsum, quam per me in Brutum—pro ratione pecunia liberius est Brutus 
tractatus, quam Pompeius. Bruto curata hoc anno talenta circiter c. Pompeio in sex 
mensibus promissa cc. Ibid. 

4 Itaque confestim iter in Ciliciam feci per Tauri ylas. Tarsum venia.d. iii. Non. 
Oct. inde ad Amanum contendi, qui Svriam 3 Cilicia in aquarum divortio dividit— 
rumore adventus nostri, et Cassio, qui Antiochia tenebatur, animus accessit, et Parthis 
timor injectus est. Itaque eos cedentes ab oppido Cassius insecutus rem bene gessit. 
Qua in fuga magna auctoritate Osaces, dux Parthorum, vulnug accepit, eoque interiit 
paucis post diebus. Ibid. 5. 20. 
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of Crassus had made terrible at Rome, Cicero’s friends, who 
had no great opinion of his military talents, were in some pain 
for his ail and: success: but now that he found himself 
engaged, and pushed to the necessity of acting the general, he 
seems to have wanted neither the courage nor conduct of an 
experienced leader. In a letter to Atticus, dated from his 
camp—* We are in great spirits,” says he, “and, as our 
counsels are good, have no distrust of an engagement: we are 
securely encamped, with plenty of provisions, and in sight 
almost of Cilicia; with a small army indeed, but, as I have 
reason to believe, entirely well affected to me; which I shall 
double by the accession of Deiotarus, who is upon the road to 
join me: I have the allies more firmly attached to me, than 
any governor ever had: they are wonderfully taken with my 
easiness and abstinence: we are making new levies of citizens, 
and establishing magazines: if there be occasion for fighting, 
we shall not decline it; if not, shall defend ea aes the 
strength of our posts: wherefore, be of good heart, for i see, 
as much as if you were with me, the sympathy of your love 
for me '.” 

But the danger of the Parthians being over, for this season, 
Cicero resolved, that his labour should not be lost, and _ his 
army dismissed, without attempting somcthing of moment. 
The inhabitants of the mountains, close to which he now lay, 
were a fierce, untamed race of banditti, or freebooters, who 
had. never submitted to the Roman power, but lived in per- 
petual defiance of it, trusting to their forts and castles, which 
were supposed to be impregnable from the strength of their 
situation. He thought it, therefore, of no small importance to 
the empire, to reduce them to a state of subjection; and, in 
order to conceal his design, and take them unprovided, he 
drew off his forces, on pretence of marching to the distant 
parts of Cilicia; but, after a day’s journey, stopped short, and 
having refreshed his army and left his baggage behind, turned 
back again in the night with the utmost celerity, and reached 
Amanus before day, on the thirteenth of October. He di- 
vided his troops among his four lieutenants, and himself, 
accompanied by his brother, led up one part of them, and so 
coming upon the natives by surprise, they easily killed or 
made them all prisoners: they took six strong forts, and 
burned many more; but the capital of the mountain, Erana, 
made a brave resistance, and held out from break of day to 
four in the afternoon. Upon this success, Cicero was saluted 
emperor, and sat down again at the foot of the hills, where he 





' Thid. 5, 18, 
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spent five days in demolishing the other strong-holds, and 
wasting the lands of these mountaineers. In this place, his 
troops were lodged in the same camp, which Alexander the 
Great had formerly used, when he beat Darius at Issus; and 
where there remained three altars, as the monument of his 
victory, which bore his name to that day: a circumstanee, 
which furnished matter for some pleasantry, in his letters to his 
friends at Rome’. 

From Amanus, he led his army to another part of the high- 
lands, the most disaffected to the Roman name, possessed by a 
stout and free people, who had never been subject even to the 
kings of that country. Their chief town was called Pindenis- 
sum, situated on a steep and craggy hill, strongly fortified by 
nature and art, and provided with every thing necessary for 
defence: it was the constant refuge of all deserters, and the 
harbour of foreign enemies, and at that very time was expect- 
ing, and prepared to receive, the Parthians; Cicero, resolving 
therefore to chastise their insolence, and bring them under the 
Roman yoke, laid siege to it in form; and though he pushed 
it on with all imaginable vigour, and a continual battery of his 
engines, yet it cost him above six weeks to reduce it to the 
necessity of surrendering at discretion. The inhabitants were 
sold for slaves, and when Cicero was writing the account from 
his tribunal, he had already raised about a hundred thousand 

ounds by that sale: all the other plunder, excepting the 
orses, was given to the soldiers. In his letter upon it to 
Atticus, ‘‘ the Pindenissians,” says he, * surrendered to me on 
the Saturnalia, after a siege of seven-and-forty days: but what 
the plague, you will say, are these Pindenissians ! 1 never 
heard of their name before. How can I help that? could I 
turn Cilicia into Attolia or Macedonia? take this, however, 
for certain, that no man could do more, than I have done, with 
such an army’,” &c. After this action another neighbouring 





1 Qui mons erat hostium plenus sempiternorum. Hic a. d. iii, Idus Octob. mag- 
num numerum hostium occidimus. Castella nunitissima, nocturno Pontinii adventu, 
nostro matutino cepimus, incendimus. Imperatores appcllati sumus. Castra paucos 
dies habuimus ca ipsa, que contra Darium habuerat apud Issum Alexander, Imperator 
haud paullo melior, quam aut tu aut ego. Ibi dies quinque morati, direpto et vastato 
Amano, inde discessimus. Ad Att. 5. 20. 

slp exercitu ita noctu iter feci, ut a.d. iii. Id. Octob. cum. lucisceret, in Amanum 
ascenderem, distributisque cohortibus et auxiliis, cum aliis Quintus frater Legatus, mecum 
simul, aliis C. Pontinius Legatus, rcliquis M. Anneius et M. Tullius Legati preessent : 
plerosque nec opinantes oppressimus—Eranam autem, que fuit non vici instar, sed urbis, 
quod erat Amani caput—acriter et diu repugnantibus, Pontinio illam partem Amani 
tenente, ex antelucano tempore usque ad horam diei decimam, magna multitudine hostium 
occisa, cepimus, castellaque sex capta: complura incendimus. His rebus ita gestis, 
castra in radicibus Amani habuimus apud aras Alexandri quatriduum: et in reliquiis 
Amani delendis, agrisque vastandis—id tempus omne consumsimus. Ep. Fam. 15. 4. 
vid. ibid. 2. 10. 

? Confectis his rebus ad oppidum Eleutherocilicum, Pindenissum, exercitum adduxi : 
quod cum esset altissimo et munitissimo loco, ab iisque incoleretur, qui ne Regibus 
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nation, of the same spirit and fierceness, called ‘Tiburani, ter- 
rified by the fate of Pindenissum, voluntarily submitted, and 
gave hostages; so that Cicero sent his army into winter quar- 
ters, under the command of his brother, into those parts of the 
province which were thought the most turbulent’. 

While he was engaged in this expedition, Papirius Peetus, 
an eminent wit and Epicurean, with whom he had a particular 
intimacy and correspondence of facetious letters, sent him some 
military instructions in the way of raillery; to which Cicero 
answered, in the same jocose manner: ‘ Your letter,” says he, 
‘has made me a complete commander: I was wholly ignorant 
before of your great skill in the art of war; but perceive, that 
you have read Pyrrhus and Cineas. Wherefore I intend to 
follow your precepts, and withal, to have some ships in readi- 
ness on the coast; for they deny that there can be any better 
defence against the Parthian horse. But raillery apart; you 
little think what a general you have to deal with: for, in this 
De halit I have reduced to practice, what I had worn out 

efore with reading, the whole institution of Cyrus,” &c.? 
These martial exploits spread Cicero’s fame into Syria, where 
Bibulus was just arrived to take upon him the command; but 
kept himself close within the gates of Antioch, till the country 
was cleared of all the Parthians: his envy of Cicero’s success, 
and title of emperor, made him impatient to purchase the same 
honour by the same service, on the Syrian side of the moun- 
tain Amanus; but he had the misfortune to be repulsed in his 
attempt, with the entire loss of the first cohort, and several 
officers of distinction, which Cicero calls an ugly blow, both for 
the time and the effect of it®. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a just victory at 
Amanus, and, in consequence of it, the appellation of emperor, 
which he assumed from this time; yet he sent no public ac- 





quidem unquam paruissent: cum et fugitivos reciperent, ct Parthorum adventnm acer- 
rime expectarent : ad existimationem imperii pertinere arbitratus sum comprimere corum 
audaciam—vallo et fossa circumdedi, sex castellis, castrisque maximis sepsi, aggere, 
vineis, turribus oppugnavi, ususque tormentis multis, multis sagittariis, magno labore 
meo—septimo fuadraponiaio die rem confeci. Ep. Fam, 15. 4. 

Qui Serene) isti Pindenissew? qui sunt? inquies: nomen audivi nunquam. Quid ego 
faciam ? potui Ciliciam, /Mtoliam, aut Macedoniam reddere? hoc jam sic habeto, nec 
hoc exercitu hic tanta negotia geri potuisse, &c. Ad Att. 5. 20. 

Mancipia venibant Saturnalibus tertiis, cum hec scribebam in tribunali, res erat ad 
H.S. cxx. Ibid. 

1 His erant finitimi pari scelere et audacia Tiburant: ab his, Pindenisso capto, obsides 
accepi, exercitum in hiberne dimisi. Q. Fratrem negotio preposui, ut in vicis aut captis 
aut male pacatis exercitus collocaretur. Ep. Fam. 15, 4. 


2 Ibid. 9, 25. . oe oe ; 
3 Erat in Syria nostrum nomen in gratia. Venit interim Bibulus. Credo voluit 


appellatione hac inani nobis esse par. In eodem Amano cepit laureolam in mustaceo 
querere. At ille cohortem primam totam perdidit—sane plagam odiosam acceperat tum 
re tum tempore. Ad Att. 5. 20. 
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count of it to Rome, till after the affair of Pindenissum, an 
exploit of more eclat and importance; for which he expected 
the honour of a thanksgiving, and began to entertain hopes 
even of atriumph. His public letter is lost, but that loss is 
supplied by a particular narrative of the whole action, in a 
private letter to Cato; the design of paying this compliment 
to Cato, was to engage his vote and concurrence to the decree 
of the supplication; and, by the pains which he takes to obtain 
it, where he was sure of gaining his point without it, shews the 
high opinion which he had of Cato’s authority, and how de- 
sirous he was to have the testimony of it on his side. But Cato 
was not to be moved from his purpose by compliments or 
motives of friendship: he was an enemy, by principle, to all 
decrees of this kind, and thought them bestowed too cheaply, 
and prostituted to occasions unworthy of them: so that when 
Cicero’s letters came under deliberation, though he spoke with 
all imaginable honour and respect of Cicero, and highly ex- 
tolled both his civil and military administration, yet fe voted 
against the supplication ; which was decreed, however, without 
any other ora 3 voice, except that of Favonius, who loved 
always to mimic Cato, and of Hirrus, who had a personal 
quarrel with Cicero: yet, when the vote was over, Cato him- 
self assisted in drawing up the decree, and had his name 
inserted in it; which was the usual mark of a particular ap- 
probation of the thing, and friendship to the person in whose 
favour it passed’. But Cato’s answer to Cicero’s letter will 
shew the temper of the man, and the grounds on which he 
acted on this occasion. 


M. CATO TO M. T. CICERO, EMPEROR. 


** In compliance with what both the Republic and our private 
friendship require of me, I rejoice that your virtue, innocence, 
diligence, approved in the greatest affairs, exerts itself every 
where with equal vigour; at home in the gown, abroad in 
arms. I did all, therefore, that I could do, agreeably to my 
own judgment, when, in my vote and speech, I ascribed to 
your innocence and good conduct the defence of your pro- 
vince; the safety of the kingdom and person of Ariobarzanes ; 


1 Nunc publice litteras Romam mittere parabam. Uberiores erunt, quam si cx 
Amano misissem. Ad Att. 5.20, 
wera de triumpho, quem video, nisi Reipub. tempora impedient, edardpioroy. 

id. 7. 1. 

Ei porro assensus est unus, familiaris meus Favonius; alter iratus Hirrus, Cato 
autem et scribendo affuit. Ibid. 

Res ipsa declarat, tibi illum honorem supplicationis jucundum fuisse, quod scribendo 
affuisti. Hc enim Scnatus consulta non ignoro ab amicissimis ejus, cujus de honore 
agitur, scribi solere. Ep. Fam. 15. 6. 
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the recovery of the allies to their duty and affection to our 
empire. Iam glad, however, that a supplication is decreed ; 
if, where chance has no part, but the whole was owing to your 
consummate prudence and moderation, you are better pleased, 
that we should hold ourselves indebted to the gods, than to 
you. But if you think that a supplication will pave the way 
to a triumph, and for that reason choose that fortune should 
have the praise rather than yourself; yet a triumph does not 
always follow a supplication, and it is much more honourable 
than any triumph, for the senate to decree, that a province is 
preserved to the empire by the mildness and innocence of the 
general, rather than by the force of arms, and the favour of the 
gods. ‘This was the purpose of my vote; and I have now em- 
ployed more words than it is my custom to do, that you might 
perceive, what I chiefly wish to testify, how desirous I am to 
convince you, that, in regard to your Borys I had a mind to 
do what I took to be the most honourable for you; yet rejoice 
to see that done, which you are the most pleased with. Adieu, 
and still love me; and, agreeably to the course which you have 
begun, continue your integrity and diligence to the allies and 
the Republic.” 

Ceesar was delighted to hear of Cato’s stiffness, in hopes that 
it would create a coldness between him and Cicero; and, in a 
congratulatory letter to Cicero, upon the success of his arms, 
and the supplication decreed to him, took care to aggravate the 
rudeness and ingratitude of Cato’. Cicero himself was highly 
disgusted at it; especially when Cato, soon afterwards, voted a 
supplication to his son-in-law, Bibulus, who had done much less 
to deserve it. ‘‘ Cato,” says he, “was shamefully malicious ; 
he gave me what I did not ask, a character of integrity, justice, 
clemency; but denied me what I did:—yet this same man 
voted a supplication of twenty days to Bibulus. Pardon me, 
if I cannot bear this usage’ ;”—yet as he had a good opinion 
of Cato in the main, 7 a farther suit to make to the senate 
in the demand of a triumph, he chose to dissemble his resent- 
ment, and returned him a civil answer, to signify his satisfaction 
and thanks for what he had thought fit to i te 

Cicero’s campaign ended just so, as Coelius had wished in 
one of his letters to him; with fighting enough to give a claim 


1 Ep. Fam. 15. 5. 

2 Itaque Cesar iis litteris, quibus mihi gratulatur, et omnia pollicetur, quo modo 
exultat Catonis in me ingratissimi injuria. Ad Att. 7. 2. 

3 Aveo scire—Cato quid agat: qui quidem in me turpiter fuit malevo Dedit 
integritatis, justitie, clementie, fidci testimonium, quod non querebam ; qué, postu- 
labam, negavit_——at hic idem Bibulo dierum viginti. Ignosce mihi, non poasulti. hee 
ferre. Ibid. | 

4 Ep. Fam. 15. 6. 
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to the laurel, yet without the risk of a battle with the Par- 
thians’. During these months of action, he sent away the 
two young Ciceros, the son and nephew, to king Deiotarus’s 
court, under the conduct of the king’s son, who came on pur- 
pose to invite them. They were Gant strictly to their books 
and exercises, and made great proficiency in both; though the 
one of them, as Cicero says, wanted the bit, the other the spur. 
—Their tutor, Dionysius, attended them, a man of great learn- 
ing and probity, but, as his young pupils complained, horribly 
passionate*. Deiotarus himself was setting forward to join’ 
Cicero, with all his forces, upon the first news of the Parthian 
irruption. He had with him thirty cohorts, of four hundred 
men each, armed and disciplined after the Roman manner, 
with two thousand horse: but the Parthian alarm being over, 
Cicero sent couriers to meet him on the road, in order to 
prevent his marching to no purpose, so far from his own 
dominions*. The old king, however, seems to have brought 
the children back again in person, for the opportunity of pay- 
ing his compliments, and spending some time with his friend, 
for, by what Cicero intimates, they appear to have had an 
interview ‘. 

The remaining part of Cicero’s government was employed 
in the civil affairs of the province, where his whole care was, 
to ease the several cities and districts of that excessive load 
of debts, in which the avarice and rapaciousness of former 
governors had involved them. He laid it down for the fixed 
rule of his administration, not to suffer any money to be ex- 
ee either upon himself or his officers: and, when one of 

is lieutenants, L. Tullius, in passing through the country, 
exacted only the forage and firing, which was due by law, and 
that but once a-day, and not, as all others had done before, 
from every town and village through which they passed, he 
was much out of humour, and could not help complaining of 
it, as a stain upon his government, since none of his people 
besides had taken even a single farthing. All the wealthier 





1 Ut optasti, ita est; velles enim, ais, tantummodo ut haberem negotii quod esset ad 
laureolam satis. Parthos times, quia diffidis copiis nostris. Ep. Fam. 2. 16. 8. 5. 

? Cicerones nostros Deiotarus filius, qui Rex a Senatu appellatus est, secum in 
regnum. Dum in aestivis nos essemus, illum pueris locum esse bellissimum duximus. 
Ad Att. 5.17. 

Cicerones pueri amant inter se, discunt, exercentur: sed alter—frenis eget, alter 
calcaribus—Dionysius mihi quidem in amoribus est. Pueri autem aiunt eum furenter 
irasci. Sed homo nec doctior, nec sanctior fieri potest. Ibid. 6. 1. 

3 Mihi tamen cum Deiotaro convenit, ut ille in meis castrig esset cum omnibus suis 
copiis, habet autem cohortes quadringenarias nostra armatura triginta; equitum duo 
millia.— Ibid. 

Deiotarum confestim jam ad me venientem cum magno et firmo equitatu et peditatu, 
et cum omnibus suis copiis, certiorem feci, non videri esse causam cur abesset a regno. 
—Ep. Fam. 15, 4. 

4 Deiotarus mihi narravit, &c. Ad Att. 6.1. 5.2). 
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cities of the province used to pay to all their proconsuls large 
contributions for being exempted from furnishing winter quar- 
ters to the army.—Cyprus alone paid yearly, on this single 
account, two hundred talents, or about forty thousand sound : 
but Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which alone made 
a vast revenue; and applied all the customary perquisites of 
his office to the relief of the oppressed province: yet for all 
his services and generosity, which ae i the poor people, he 
would accept no honours but what were iierely etal: pro- 
hibiting all expensive monuments, as statues, temples, brazen 
horses, &c. which, by the flattery of Asia, used to be erected 
of course to all governors, thou a ever so corrupt and oppres- 
sive. While he was upon his visitation of the Asiatic districts, 
there happened to be a kind of famine in the country; yet 
wherever he came, he not only provided for his family, at his 
own expense, but prevailed with the merchants and dealers, 
who had any quantity of corn in their storehouses, to supply 
the people with it on easy terms’; living himself, all the eile. 
splendidly and hospitably, and keeping an open table, not only 
for all the Roman officers, but the gentry of the province’. In 
the following letter to Atticus, he gave him a summary view 
of his manner of governing. 

“IT see,” says he, “ that you are much pleased with my 
moderation a abstinence; but you would be much more so 
if you were with me, especially at Laodicea, where I did 
wonders at the sessions, which I have just held, for the affairs 
of the dioceses, from the thirteenth of February to the first of 
May. see cities are wholly freed from all their debts, many 
poe eased, and all, by being allowed to govern themselves 

y their own laws, have recovered new life. ‘There are two 
ways by which I have put them into a capacity of freeing, or 
of easing themselves at least of their debts; the one is, by 
suffering no expense at all to be made on the account of my 
government. hen I say none at all, 1 speak not hyperboli- 





1 Cave putes quicquam homines magis unquam esse miratos, quam nullum terun- 
tium, me obtinente provinciam, sumptus factum esse, nec in Remp. nee in quemquam 
meorum, preterquam in L. Tullium, Legatum. Is ewteroqui abstinens (sea ulia 
lege transitans, seme] tamen in diem, non ut alii solebant omnibus vicis) facit ut mihi 
excipiendus sit, cum teruntium nego sumptus factum. Pretcr eum accepit nemo, Has 
sordes a nostro Q. Titinio accepimus. Ad Att. 5. 2]. 

Civitates locupletes, ne in hiberna milites reciperent, magnas pecunias dabant. 
Cyprii talenta Attica cc. Qua ex insula (non varepBodrxews sed verissime loquor) 
nummus nullus me obtinente erogabitur. Ob hee benceficia, quibus obstupescunt, 
nullos honores mihi, nisi verborum, decerni sino. Statuas, fana ré@pimraa, prohibeo. 
—Ibid. 

Fames, que erat in hac mea Asia, mihi optanda fuerit. Quacunque iter feci, nulla 
vi,—auctoritate et cohortatione perfeci, ut ct Greci ct Cives Romani, qui frumentum 
compresserant, magnum numerum populis pollicerentur.—Ibid. 

2 ta vivam, ut maximos sumptus facio. Mirifice delector hoc instituto. Ibid. 
5. 15, 
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cally; there is not so much as a farthing: it is incredible to 
think what relief they have found from this single article. 
The other is this: their own Greek magistrates had strangely 
abused and plundered them. I examined every one of them, 
who had borne any office for ten years past: they all plainly 
confessed ; and, without the ignominy of a public conviction, 
made restitution of the money which they had pillaged: so 
that the people, who had paid nothing to our farmers for the 
present lustrum, have now paid the arrears of the last, even 
without murmuring. ‘This has placed me in high favour with 
the publicans: a grateful set of men, you'll say: I have really 
found them such.—The rest of my jurisdiction shall be managed 
with the same address; and create the same admiration of my 
clemency and easiness. ‘There is no difficulty of access to me, 
as there is to all other provincial governors; no introduction 
by my chamberlain: I am always up before day, and walking 
in my hall, with my doors open, as I used to do when a can- 
didate at Rome: this is great and gracious here; though 
not at all troublesome to me, from my old habit and disci- 
line',” &c. 

This method of governing gave no small umbrage to Appius; 
who considered it as a reproach upon himself, and sent several 
querulous letters to Cicero, because he had reversed some of 
his constitutions: ‘ And no wonder,” says Cicero, “ that he 
is displeased with my manner, for what can be more unlike, 
than his administration and mine? Under him the province 
was drained by expenses and exactions; under me, not a penny 
levied for public or private use: what shall I say of his prae- 
fects, attendants, lieutenants? of their plunders, rapines, inju~ 
ries? whereas now, there is not a single family governed with 
such order, discipline, and modesty, as my province. This 
some of Appius’s friends interpret ridiculously; as if I was 
taking pains to exalt my own character, in order to depress 
his; and doing all this, not for the sake of my own credit, but 
of his disgrace’.” But the truth was, that, from the time of 
his reconciliation with Appius, he had a sincere desire to live 
on good terms with him; as well out of regard to the splendour 
of his birth and fortunes, as to his great alliances; for one of 
his daughters was married to Pompey’s son, and another to 
Brutus*: so that, though their principles and maxims were 
totally different, yet he took care to do every thing with the 





1 Ad Att. 6. 2. 

? Quid enim potest esse tam dissimile, quam illo imperante, exhaustam esse sump- 
tibus et jacturis provinciam, nobis eam obtinentibus, nummum nullum esse erogatum 
nec paver nec publice, &c. Ibid. 6. 1. 

3 Ego Appium, ut tecum seepe locutus sum, valde diligo. Meque ab eo diligi statim 
ceptum csse, ut simultatem deposuimus, sensi—jam me Pompeii totum esse scis : Brutum 
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greatest professions of honour and respect towards Appius, 
even when he found it necessary to rescind his decrees; con- 
sidering himself only, he says, as a second physician called in 
to a case of sickness, where he found it necessary to change 
the method of cure, and when the patient had been brought 
low by evacuations, and blood-letting, to apply all kinds of 
lenitive and restoring medicines’. 

As soon as the government of Cilicia was allotted to him, he 
acquainted Appius with it by letter, begging of him, that, as 
no man could succeed to it with a more friendly disposition 
than himself, so Appius would deliver up the province to him, 
in such a condition, as one friend would expect to receive it 
from another’: in answer to which, Appius, having intimated 
some desire of an interview, Cicero took occasion to press it 
with much earnestness, as a thing of great service to them 
both ; and that it might not be defeated, gave him an account 
of all his stages and motions, and offered to regulate them in 
such a manner, as to make the place of their meeting the most 
agreeable to Appius’s convenience: but Appius being dis- 

usted with the first edicts, which Cicero published, resolved, 
for that reason, to disappoint him; and, as Cicero advanced 
into the province, retired still to the remoter parts of it, and 
cae to come upon him, at last, so suddenly, that Cicero 
had not warning enough given to go out and meet him; 
which Appius laid hold of, as a fresh ground of complaint 
against Cicero’s pride, for refusing that common piece of 
ete to him’. 
his provoked Cicero to expostulate with him with great 
Lee I was informed,” says he, ‘* by one of my apparitors, 

at you complained of me for not coming out to meet you: I 
despised you, it seems, so as nothing could be prouder—when 
your servant came to me, near midnight, and told me, that you 
would be with me at Iconium before day, but could not say by 
which road, when there were two; I sent out your friend Varro 
by the one, and Q. Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by 





a me amari intelligis, Quid est cause, cur mihi non in optatis est complecti hominem, 
Lara aac opibus, honoribus, ingenio, liberis, propinquis, affinibus, amicis? Ep. 
am. «. 

1 Ut si Medicus, cum sgrotus alii medico traditus sit, irasci velit ei medico, qui 
sibi successerit, si que ipse in curando constituerit mutet ille. Sic Appius, cum é& 
aépatpecéws provinciam curarit, sanguinem miserit, &c. Ad Att. 6. 1. 

2 Cum contra voluntatem meam—accidisset, ut mihi cum imperio in Provinciam ire 
necesse esset—hec una consolatio occurrebat, quod neque tibi amicior, quam ego sum, 
quisquam posset succedere, neque ego ab ullo Provinciam accipere, qui mallet eam mihi 
quam maxime aptam explicatamque, &c. Ep. Fam. 3. 2. 

3 __ me libenter ad eam partem provincie primum esse venturum, quo te maxime velle 
arbitrarer, &c. Ibid. 5. 

, ee noster, cum me adventare videt, profectus est Tarsum usque Laodicea. Ad 
tt. 0. Lf. 
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the other, with instructions to each of them, to bring me timely 
notice of your approach, that I might come out in person to 
meet you. Lepta came running back presently in all haste 
to acquaint me, that you had already passed by the sah 
upon which I went directly to Iconium, where you know the 
rest. Did I then refuse to come out to you? to Appius Clau- 
dius; to an emperor; then, according to ancient custom ; and, 
above all, to my friend? I, who of all men, am apt to do more 
in that way than becomes my dignity? but enough of this. 
The same man told me, likewise, that you said, What! Appius 
went out to meet Lentulus; Lentulus to Appius; but Cicero 
would not come out to Appius. Can you then be guilty of 
such impertinence? a man, in my te of the greatest 
prudence, learning, experience; and, I may add, politeness 
too, which the Stoics rightly judge to be a virtue?’ do you 
imagine, that your Appiuses and Lentuluses are of more 
weight with me than the ornaments of virtue? before I had 
obtained those honours, which, in the opinion of the world, are 
thought to be the greatest, I never fondly admired those names 
of your’s: I looked indeed upon those, who had left them to 
you as great men; but after I had acquired, and borne the 

ighest commands, so as to have nothing more to desire, either 
of honour or glory, I never, indeed, considered myself as your 
superior, but hoped, that I was become your equal: nor did 
Pompey, whom I prefer to all men who ever lived, nor Len- 
tulus, whom I prefer to myself, think otherwise: if you, how- 
ever, are of a different opinion, it will do you no harm to read, 
with some attention, what Athenodorus says on this subject, 
that you may learn wherein true nobility consists. But to re- 
turn to the point: I desire you to look upon me, not only as 
hs friend, but a most affectionate one: It shall be my care, 

y all possible services, to convince you, that I am truly so: 
but if you have a mind to let people see, that you are less con- 
cerned for my interests, in my absence, than my pains for 
your’s deserved, I free you from that trouble ; 

“* For I have friends enough to serve and love 
Both me and mine, and above all, Great Jove. Ibid. 1. 174, 

But, if you are naturally querulous, you shall not still hinder 
my good offices and wishes for you: all that you will do, is to 
make me less solicitous how you take them. I have written 
this with more than my usual freedom, from the consciousness 
of my duty and affection, which, being contracted by choice 
and judgment, it will be in your power to preserve, as long as 
you think proper. Adieu’.” 





1 Ep. Fam. 3. 7. 
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Cicero’s letters to Appius make one book of his familiar 
epistles, the greatest part of which are of the expostulatory 
kind, on the subject of their mutual jealousies and complaints: 
in this slippery state of their friendship, an accident happened 
at Rome, which had like to have put an end to it. His 
daughter Tullia, after parting from her second husband Cras- 
sipes, as it is probably seeder by divorce’, was married, in 
her father’s absence, to a third, P. Cornelius Dolabella: several 

arties had been offered to her, and, among them, Ti. Claudius 
Near: who afterwards married Livia, os Augustus took 
away from him: Nero made his proposals to Cicero in Cilicia, 
who referred him to the women, to whom he had left the 
management of that affair; but, before those overtures reached 
them, they had made up the match with Dolabella, being 
mightily taken with his complaisant and obsequious address’. 
He was a nobleman of patrician descent, and of great parts 
and politeness; but of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, 
warmly attached to Cesar; and, by a life of pleasure and 
expense, which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, would 
correct, greatly distressed in his fortunes; which made Cicero 
very uneasy, when he came afterwards to know it®. Dolabella, 
at the time of this marriage, for which he made way also by 
the divorce of his first wife‘, gave a or of his enterprising 

enius, by impeaching Appius Claudius, of practices against 
ae state, in his government of Cilicia, and of bribery and 
corruption in his suit for the consulship. ‘This put a great 
difficulty upon Cicero, and made it natural to suspect, that he 
privately favoured the impeachment, where the accuser was his 
son-in-law: but in clearing himself of it to Appius, though he 
dissembled a little, perhaps, in disclaiming any part or know- 
ledge of that match, yet he was very sincere in professing him- 
self an utter stranger to the impeachment, and was, in truth, 
greatly disturbed at it. But, as from the circumstance of his 


1 What confirms this notion is, that Crassipes appears to have been alive at this 
time, and under Cicero’s displeasure: who mentions him as the only senator, besides 
et whom he did not think fit to write about the affair of his supplication. Ad 
Att. 7.1. 

2 Ego dum in provincia omnibus rebus Appium orno, subito sum factus accusatoris 
ejus socer—sed crede mihi nihil minus putaram ego, qui de Ti. Nerone, qui mecum 
egerat, certos homines ad muliercs miseram, qui Romam vencrunt factis sponsalibus. 
Sed hoc spero melius. Mulieres quidem valde intelligo delectari obscquio ct comitate 
adolescentis. Ibid.6. 6. 

3 Gener est suavis—quantumvis vel ingenii, vel humanitatis; satis. Reliqua que 
nosti ferenda. Ibid. 7.3. 

Dolabellam a te gaudeo primum laudari, deinde etiam amari. Nam ea que speras 
ara ee uscnte posse temperari, scio cui tue epistole respondeant. Ep, Fam. 

15. it. 8. 13. 

Hac oblectabar specula, Dolabellam meum fore ab iis molestiis, quas libertate sua 
contraxerat, liberum. Ibid. 16. 

4 Tllud mihi occurrit, quod inter postulationem, et nominis delationem, uxor a Dolabella 
discessit. Ibid. 8. 6. 
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succeeding to Appius in his government, he was of all men the 
most capable of serving or hurting him at the trial, so Pompey, 
who took great pains to screen Appius, was extremely desirous 
to engage him on their side, and had thoughts of sending one 
of his sons to him for that purpose: but Cicero saved: them 
that trouble, by declaring early and openly for Appius, and 
promising every thing from the province that could possibly be 
of service to him; which he thought himself obliged to do the 
more forwardly, to prevent any suspicion of treachery to hig 
friend, on the account of his new alliance’: so that Appius, 
instead of declining a trial, contrived to bring it on, as soon as 
he could; and, with that view, having ee his pretensions 
to a triumph, entered the city, and offered himself to his 
judges, before his accuser was prepared for him, and was ac- 
quitted, without any difficulty, of both the indictments. 

In a little time after his trial, he was chosen censor, together 
with Piso, Czesar’s father-in-law, the last who bore that office 
during the freedom of the Republic. Clodius’s law, men- 
tioned above, which had greatly restrained the power of these 
magistrates, was repealed the las year, by Scipio, the consul, 
and their ancient authority restored to them’, which was now 
exercised with great rigour by Appius; who, though really a 
libertine, and silane for indulging himself in all the 
luxury of life, yet, by an affectation of severity, hoped to re- 
trieve his character, and pass for an admirer of that ancient 
discipline, for which many of his ancestors had been celebrated. 
Coelius gives a pleasant account of him to Cicero: ‘ Do you 
know,” says he, “that the censor, Appius, is doing seh pie 
amongst us, about statues and pictures, the number of our 
acres, and the payment of debts? he takes the censorship for 
soap or nitre, and thinks to scour himself clean with it; but he 
is mistaken: for while he is labonring to wash out his stains, 
he opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see him the 
more intimately: run away to us, by all the gods, to laugh at 
these things: Dinisns sits judge upon adultery, by the,Scan- 
tinian law; Appius on statues and pictures*.” But this vain 
and unseasonable attempt of reformation, instead of doing any 


1 Pompeius dicitur valde pro Appio laborare, ut etiam putent altcrutrum de filiis ad te 
missurum. Ep. Fam. 8. 6, 

Post hoc negotium autem et temcritatem nostri Dolabella deprecatorem me pro illius 
periculo prabeo. Ibid. 2. 13. . 

Tamen hac mihi affinitate nuntiata, non majore equidem studio, sed acrius, apertius, 
significantins dignitatem tuam defendissem—nam ut vetus nostra simultas antea stimu- 
labut me, ut cavercin ne cui suspicionem ficte reconciliate gratiw darem : sic affinitas 
novam curam affert cavendi. Ibid. 3. 12, 

2 Dio, p. 147. 

3 Scis Appian Censorem hic ostenta facere ? de signis et tabulis, de agri modo, et 
wre alicno accrrime agere? persuasum est ei, censuram lomentum aut nitrum esse. 
Errare mihi videtur. Nam sordes eluere vult, venas sibi omnes et viscera aperit. Cupwe 
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good, served only to alienate people from Pompey’s cause, 
with whom Appius was strictly allied: whilst his colleague, 
Piso, who foresaw that effect, chose to sit still, and suffer him 
to disgrace the knights and senators at pleasure, which he did 
with preat freedom; and, among others, turned Sallust, the 
historian, out of the senate, ae was hardly restrained from 
ae the same affront upon Curio, which added still more 
iends and strength to Casar'. 
- As to the public news of the year, the grand affair, that en- 
ed all people’s thoughts, was the expectation of a breach 
etween Cesar and Pompey, which seemed now unavoidable, 
and in which all men were beginning to take part, and ranging 
themselves on the one side or the other. On Pompey’s there 
was a great majority of the senate and the magistrates, with the 
better sort of all ranks: on Ceesar’s, all the criminal and ob- 
noxious, all who had suffered punishment, or deserved it; the 
greatest part of the youth, and the city mob; some of the 
peas tribunes, and all who were oppressed with debts; who 
ad a leader fit for their purpose, daring, and well provided, 
and wanting nothing but a cause. This is Cicero’s account ; 
and Ccelius’s is much the same: “I see,” says he, * that 
Pompey will have the senate, and all who judge of things; 
Cesar all who live in fear and uneasiness; but there is no 
comparison between their armics’.” Csesar had put an end to 
the Gallic war, and reduced the whole province to the Roman 
yoke; but though his commission was near expiring, he seemed 
to have no thoughts of giving it up, and returning to the con- 
dition of a private subject: he pretended that he could not 
possibly be safe, if he parted with his army, especially while 
Pompey held the province of Spain, prolonged to him for five 
years*®. ‘The senate, in the meanwhile, in order to make him 
easy, had consented to let him take the consulship, without 
coming to sue for it in person: but when that did not satisfy 
him, the consul, M. Marcellus, one of his fiercest enemies, 
moved them to abrogate his command directly, and appoint 
him a successor; and, since the war was at an end, to oblige 


er Deos, et quam primum hee risutn veni. Legis Scantinia judicium apud Drusum 
eri. Appium de tabulis et signis agere. Ep. Fam. 8. 14. 

1 Dio, f 40. p. 150. 

2 Hoc video, cum homine audacissimo, paratissimoque negotium esse: omnes dam- 
natos, omnes ignominia affectos, omnes damnatione ignominiaque dignos illac facore. 
Omnem fere juventutem, omnem illam urbanam ac perditam plebem ; Tribunos valen- 
tes—omnes, qui ere alieno premantur—causam solum illa causa non habet, ceteris rebus 
abundat. Ad Att.7. 3. 

In hac discordia video, Cn. Pompeium Senatum, quique res judicant, secum habitu- 
rum: ad Cesarem omnes, qui cum timore aut mals spe vivant, ad Cesarem accessuros. 
Exercitum conferendum non esse. Ep. Fam. 8. 14. 

> Cwsari autem persuasum est, se salvum esse non posse, si ab exercitu recesscrit. 
Fert illam tamen conditionem, ut ambo exercitus tradant. Ibid. 
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him to disband his troops, and to come likewise in person to 
sue for the consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the city to 
his colonies beyond the Po: this related particularly to a 
favourite colony, which Caesar, when consul, had settled at 
Comum, at the foot of the Alps, with the freedom of the city 
granted to it by the Vatinian law’. All the other colonies on 
that side of the Po, had before obtained from Pompey’s father 
the rights of Latium, that is, the freedom of Rome to those, 
who had borne an annual magistracy in them; but M. Mar- 
cellus, out of a singular enmity to Cesar, would allow no such 
right to his colony of Comum; and, having caught a certain 
Comensian magistrate, who was acting the citizen at Rome, he 
ordered him to be seized, and publicly whipped; an indignity, 
from which all citizens were exempted by law; bidding the 
man go and shew those marks of his citizenship to Cesar’. 
Cicero condemns this act as violent and unjust; ‘‘ Marcellus,” 
says he, ‘“‘ behaved shamefully in the case of the Comensian ; 
for if the man had never been a magistrate, he was yet of a 
colony beyond the Po, so that Pompey will not be less shocked 
at it than Cesar himself *.” 

The other consul, Serv. Sulpicius, was of a more candid and 
moderate temper; and, being unwilling to give such a handle 
for a civil war, opposed and over-ruled the motions of his col- 
league, by the help of some of the tribunes: nor was Pompe 
himself dispasen to proceed so violently, or to break wit 
Cesar on that foot; but thought it more plausible to let his 
term run out, and his command expire of itself, and so throw 
upon him the odium of turning his arms against his country, if 
he should resolve to act against the senate and the laws. This 
counsel prevailed, after many warin contestations, in which the 
summer was chiefly spent, and a decree was offered, on the last 
of September, that the consuls elect, L. Paulus and C. Mar- 
cellus, should move the senate on the first of March, to settle 
the consular provinces; and, if any magistrate should inter- 
pose, to hinder the effect of their decrees, that he should be 
deemed an enemy to the Republic; and if any one actually 
interposed, that this vote and resolution should be entered into 
the journals, to be considered some other time by the senate, 
and laid also before the people. But four of the tribunes gave 
their joint negative to this decree, C. Ccoelius, L. Vincius, 
P. Cornelius, and C. Vibius Pansa. In the course of these 


1 Sueton. J. Cas. c. 28. Strabo, J. 5. 326. 

? Appian, 2. 443. 

* Marcellus frede de Comensi : etsi ille Magistratum non gesserit, crat tamen trans- 
vera Ita mihi videtur non minus stomachi nostro, ac Cesari movisse. Ad 

tt. 3, Li. 
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debates, Pompey, who affected great moderation, in whatever 
he said of Cesar, was teazed and urged, on all sides, to make 
an explicit declaration of his sentiments. When he called it 
unjust to determine any thing about Cesar’s government, 
before the first of March, the term prescribed to it by law, 
being asked, what, if any one should then put a negative upon 
them, he said, there was no difference whether Cesar refused 
to obey the decrees of the senate, or provided men to obstruct 
them: “ What,” says another, “if he should insist on bein 
consul, and holding his province too?” ‘+ What,” senlicd 
Pompey, ‘if my son should take a stick and cudgel me?” 
intimating the one to be as incredible, and as impious also as 
the other’. 

Cicero’s friend, Coelius, obtained the eedileship this summer 
from his competitor Hirrus, the same who had opposed Cicero 
in the augurate, and whose disappointment gave occasion to 
many jokes between them in their letters’. In his magistracy, 
it being customary to procure wild beasts, of all kinds, from 
different parts of the empire, for the entertainment of the city, 
Coelius begged of Cicero to supply him with panthers from 
Cilicia, and to employ the Cybarites, a people of his province 
famed for hunting, to catch them: “for it would be a reflec- 
tion upon you,” says he, “when Curio had ten panthers from 
that country, not to let me have many more.” He recom- 
mends to him, at the same time, M. Teridius, a Roman knight, 
who had an estate in Cilicia, charged with some services or 
quit-rent to the neighbouring cities, which he begs of him to 
get discharged, so as to make the lands free*: he seems also, 
to have desired Cicero’s consent to his levying certain contri- 
butions upon the cities of his province, towards defraying the 
expense of his shows at Rome, a prerogative, which the zdiles 
always claimed, and sometimes practised ; though it was denied 
to them by some governors, and particularly by Quintus 
Cicero, in Asia, upon the advice of his brother‘; in answer to all 
which, Cicero replied, that he was sorry to find that his actions 
were so much in the dark; that it was not yet known at Rome, 
that not a farthing had been exacted in his province, except 


eed 








1 Cum interrogarctur, si qui tum intercederent: dixit hoc nihil interesse, utrum C. 
Cesar Senatui dicto audions futurus non esset, an pararct, qui Scnatuim decerncre non 
pateretur. Quid si, inquit alius, ct Consul case et exercitum habere volet? At ile quam 
clementer. Quid si filius meus fustem mihi impiugere volet? Ep. Fai, 8. 8. 

2 Ibid. 2. 9, 10. it. 8. 2, 3.9. 

3 Fere litteris omnibus tibi de Pantheria scripsi. Turpe tibi crit, Patiscum Curioni 
decem Pantheras misisse, te non multis partibus plures, &c. Ibid. 8. 9. 

M. Feridium—tibi commendo. Agros, quos fructuarios habent civitates, valt tuo 
beneficio, quod tibi facile et honestum factu est, immunes esse. Thid. 

4 Ad Quint, Frat. 1. 1. § 9. 
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for the payment of just debts: that it was neither fit for him to 
extort money, ‘nor for Ceelius to take it, if it were designed 
for himself; and admonished him, who had undertaken thie bak 
of accusing others, to live himself with more caution—and, as 
to panthers, that it was not consistent with his character to 
impose the charge of hunting them upon the poor people’. 
But, though he would not break his rules for the sake of his 
friend, yet he took care to provide panthers for him at his own 
expense; and says, pleasantly, upon it, “ that the beasts made 
a sad complaint against him, and resolved to quit the country, 
since no snares were laid in his province for any other crea- 
ture but themselves ’.” 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this summer, which 
he sought with no other design, as many imagined, than for 
the opportunity of mortifying Czesar, against whom he had 
hitherto acted with great fierceness*®. But Cicero, who knew, 
from the temper and views of them both, how easy it would be 
to make up matters between them, took occasion to write a 
congratulatory letter to him upon his advancement, in which 
he exhorts him, with great gravity, to consider into what a dan- 
gerous crisis his tribunate had fallen, not by chance, but his 
own choice ; what violence of the times, what variety of dangers 
hung over the Republic; how uncertain the events of things 
were ; how changeable men’s minds; how much treachery and 
falsehood in human life—he begs of him, therefore, to beware 
of entering into any new councils, but to pursue and defend 
what he himself thought right, and not suffer Limeelf to be drawn 
away by the advice of others—referring, without doubt, to M. 
Antony, the chief companion and corrupter of his youth. In 
the conclusion, he conjures him to employ his present power 
to hinder his provincial trouble from being erolonged by any 
new act of the senate *. Cicero’s suspicions were soon 
confirmed, by letters from Rome, whence Ccelius sent him 
word of Curio’s changing sides, and declaring himself for 
Ceesar ; in answer to which, Cicero says, “the last page of your 
letter, in your own hand, really touched me. What do you 
say ? is Curio turned advocate for Czesar? who would have 
thought it besides myself? for let me die, if I did not expect 





1 Rescripsi, me moleste ferre, si ego in tenebris laterem, nec audiretur Rome, nullym 
in mea provincia nummum nisi in xs alienum erogari; ore as nec mihi conciliare 
pecuniam licere, nec illi capere : monuique eum, &c. Ad Att. 6. 1. 

2 De Pantheris, per eos, qui venari solent, agitur mandato meo diligenter: sed mira 
paucitas est : et eas, que sunt, valde aiunt queri, quod nihil cuiquam insidiarum in mea 
provincia nisi sibi fiat. Ep. Fam. 2.11. 

3 Sed ut spero et volo, et ut se fert ipse Curio, bonog et Senatum malet. Totus ut 
nunc est, hoc scaturit. bid. 8. 4. 

4 Ibid. 2. 
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THE new consuls being Cicero’s particular friends, he wrote 
congratulatory letters to them both, upon their election, in 
which he begged the concurrence of their authority to the 
decree of his supplication; and, what he had more at heart, 
that they would not suffer any prolongation of his annual term; 
in which they readily obliged him, and received his thanks also 
by letter for that favour’. It was expected, that somethin 
decisive would now be done, in relation to the two Gauls, ana 
the appointment of a successor to Cesar, since both the consuls 
were es to be his enemies ; but all attempts of that kind 
were still frustrated by the intrigues of Cesar; for when C. 
Marcellus began to renew the same motion, which his kinsman 
had made the year before, he was obstructed by his colleague 
Paulus, and the tribune Curio, whom Cesar had privately 
gained, by immense bribes, to suffer nothing prejudicial to his 
interest to pass during their magistracy*. He is said to have 
given Paulus about three hundred thousand pounds, and to 
Curio much more‘. The first wanted it to defray the charges 
of those splendid buildings, which he had undertaken to raise 
at his own cost; the second, to clear himself of the load of his 
debts, which amounted to about half a million’; for he had 
wasted his great fortunes so effectually, in a few years, that he 
had no other revenue left, as Pliny says, but in the hopes of 
a civil war’. These facts are mentioned by all the Roman 
writers— 


Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
Gallorum captus spoliis et Cesaris auro.—Lucan. 4. 819. 


Caught by the spoils of Gaul, and Cesar’s gold, 

Cunio turn’d traitor, and his country sold— 
and Servius applies that passage of Virgil, “ vendidit hic auro 
patriam,” to the case of Curio’s selling Ramé to Ceesar. 

Cicero, in the mean time, was expecting, with impatience, 

the expiration of his annual term, but, before he could quit the 
province, he was obliged to see the account of all the money, 
which had passed through his own or his officers’ hands, stated 
and balanced; and three fair copies provided, two to be de- 


1 Extrema pagella pupugit me tuo chirographo. Quid ais? Cwsarem nunc defendit 
Curio ? quis hoc putaret preter me? nam itavivam, putavi. Ibid. 13. 

2 Thid. 15. 7, 10, 11, ib 13. 3 Sueton. J. Cas. 29. 

4 Appian. 1. ii. p. 443. 

5 Sexcenties sestertium eris alieni. Val. Max. 9. ]. 

* Qui nihil in censu habuerit, preter discordiam principum. Phin. Hist. 1. 36, 15. 
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posited in two of the principal cities of his jurisdiction, and a 
third in the treasury at Rome. | 

That his whole administration, therefore, might be of a piece, 
he was very exact and punctual in acquitting himself of his 
duty, and would not indulge his officers in the use of any public 
money beyond the legal time, or above the sum prescribed by 
law, as appears from his letters to some of them who desired 
it’. Out of the annual revenue, which was decreed to him 
for the use of the province, he remitted to the treasury all that 
he had not pase: to the amount of above eight hundred 
thousand pounds. ‘ This,” says he, “ makes my whole com- 
pany groan; they imagined, that it should have been divided 
among themselves, as if I ought to have been a better manager 
for the treasures of Phrygia and Cilicia, than for our own. 
But they did not move me; for my own honour weighed with 
me the most: yet, I have not been wanting, to do every thing 
in my power, that is honourable and generous to them all’.” 

His last concern was, to what hands he should commit the 
government of his province upon his leaving it, since there was 
no successor appointed by the senate, on account of the heats 
among them about the case of Cesar, which disturbed all their 
debates, and interrupted all other business. He had no opinion 
of his questor, C. Coelius, a young man of noble birth, but of 
no great virtue or prudence; and was afraid, after his glorious 
administration, that, by placing so great a trust in one of his 
character, he should expose himself to some censure. But he 
had nobody about him of superior rank, who was willing to 
accept it, and did not care to force it upon his brother, lest that 
might give a handle to suspect him of some interest or par- 
tiality in the choice*. He dropped the province, therefore, 
after some deliberation, into Coelius’s hands, and set forward 
immediately upon his journey towards Italy. 

But before ke quitted Asia, he begged of Atticus, by letter, 





' Laodicess me predes accepturum arbitror omnis publicw pecunie—nihil est, quod 
in isto gencre cuiquam possim connodare, &c. Ep. Fam. 2. i} 

Illud quidem certe factum est, quod lex jubebat, ut apud duas civitates, Laodicensem, 
ot Apamecnsem, que nobis maxim vidcbantur—rationes confectas et consolidatas de- 
poneremus, &c. Ibid. 5, 20. 

* Cum enim rectum ct gloriosum putarem ex annuo sumptu, qui mihi decretus esset, 
me C, Celio Questori relinquere annuum, referre in erarium ad H. S. cis. ; ingemuit 
nostra cohors, omne illud putans distribui sibi oportere; ut ego amicior invenirer Phry- 
gum aut Cilicum esrariis, quam nostro. Sed me non moverunt; nam mea laus apud mv 
plurimum valuit. Nec tamen quicquam honorifice in quemquam fieri potuit, quod pre- 
termiserim. Ad Att. 7. 1. 

3 Ego de provincia decedens Quxstorem Cceelium preposui provincia. Puerum ? in- 
quics. At Questorem ; at nobilem adolescentem; at omnium fere exemplo. Neque 
crat supcriore honore usus, quem preficcrem. Pontinius multo ante discesserat, A 
Quinto fratre impetrari non poterat: quem tamen si reliquissem, dicerent iniqui, non me 
plane post annum, ut Senatus voluisset, de provincia decessisse, quoniam alterum me 
reliquissem. Ep. Fam, 2, 15, vid. it. ad Att. 6. 5, 6. 
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to send him a particular detail of all the news of the city— 
‘There are odious reports,” says he, “about Curio and Paulus; 
not that I see any danger, while Pompey stands, or I may say, 
indeed, while he sits, if he has but his Kealth but, in truth, I 
am sorry for my friends Curio and Paulus. If you are now, 
therefore, at Rome, or as soon as you come thither, I would 
have you send me a plan of the whole Republic, which may 
meet me on the road, that I may form myself upon it, and re- 
solve what temper to assume on my coming to the city; for 
it is some advantage not to come thither a mere stranger '.” 
We see what a confidence he placed in Pompey, on whom. 
indeed, their whole prospect, either of peace with Czesar, or of 
success against him, depended: as to the intimation about his 
health, it is expressed more strongly in another letter: ‘all 
our hopes,” says he, “ hang upon the life of one man, who is 
attacked every year by a dangerous fit of sickness’.” His 
constitution seems to have been peculiarly. subject to fevers ; 
the frequent returns of which, in the present situation of affairs, 
gave great apprehension to all his party: in one of those fevers, 
which threatened his life for many days successively, all the 
towns of Italy put up public prayers for his safety ; an honour, 
which had never been paid before to any man, while Rome 
was free *. 

Upon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a visit to Rhodes, 
for the sake, he says, of the children °*. His design was to give 
them a view of that flourishing isle, and a little exercise, 

erhaps, in that celebrated school of eloquence, where he him- 
self had studied with so much success under Molo. Here he 
received the news of Hortensius’s death*, which greatly af- 
fected him, by recalling to his mind the many glorious strug- 
giles, that they had sustained together at the bar, in their com- 
fou for the prize of eloquence. Hortensius reigned abso- 
ute in the Forum, when Cicero first entered it: and, as his 
superior fame was the chief spur to Cicero’s industry, so the 
shining specimen, which Cicero soon gave of himself, made 
Hortensius, likewise, the brighter for it, by obliging him to 
exert all the force of his genius, to maintain his ground against 





! Huc odiosa afferebantur de Curione, de Paulo: non quo ullum periculum videam 
stante Pompeio, vel etiam sedente, valeat modo. Sed mehercule Curionis et Pauli 
meorum familiarinm vicem doleo. Formam iyitur mihi totius Reip. si jam es Rome, 

“aut cum cris, velim mittas, que mihi obviam veniat. Ex qua me fingere possum, &c, 
Ad Att. 6. 3. 

2 In ugius hominis, quotannis periculose wgrotantis, anima, positas omnes nostras spes 
habemus. Ibid. 8. 2. 

3 Quo quidem boners universa Italia vota pro salute ejus, primo omnium civium, 
suscepit. Vell. Pat. 2. 48. Dio, p. 155. 

4 Rhodum volo puerorum causa. Ad Att. 6.7. : 

5 Cum e Cilicia decedens Rhodum venissem, et eo mihi de Q. Hortensii morte easet 
allatum ; opinione omnium majorem animo cepi dolorem. Brut. init. 
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his young rival. They da great part of their lives in a 
kind of equal contest and emulation of each other’s merit: but 
Hortensius, by the superiority of his years, having first passed 
through the usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied 
his ambition, by obtaining the highest, began to relax some- 
what of his old contention, and gave way to the charms of ease 
and luxury, to which his nature strongly inclined him’, till he 
was fincsd, at last, by the general voice of the city, to yield 
the post of honour to Cicero; who never lost sight of the 
true point of glory, nor was ever diverted by any temptation 
of pleasure from his sete course and laborious ee of 
virtue. Hortensius published several orations, which were 
extant long after his ene and, it were much to be wished, 
that they had remained to this day, to enable us to form a 
judgment of the different talents of these two great men; but 
they are said to have owed a great part of their credit to the 
advantage of his action, which yet was thought to have more 
of art than was necessary to an orator, so that his compositions 
were not admired so much by the reader, as they had been b 

the hearer? ; while Cicero’s more valued productions made all 
others of that kind less sought for, and consequently the less 
carefully preserved. Hortensius, however, was generally 
allowed, by the ancients, and by Cicero himself, to have pos- 
sessed every accomplishment which could adorn an orator—ele- 
gance of style; art of composition; fertility of invention; sweet- 
ness of elocution; gracefulness of action®. ‘These two rivals 
lived, however, always with great civility and respect towards 
each other, and were usually in the same way of thinking and 
acting in the affairs of the Republic; till Cicero, in the case of 
his exile, discovered the plain marks of a lurking envy and 
infidelity in Hortensius: yet his resentment carried him no 
farther, than to some free complaints of it to their common 
friend Atticus, who made it his business to mitigate this disgust, 
and hinder it from proceeding to an open breach ; so that 
Cicero, being naturally placable, lived again with him, after 
his return, on the same easy terms as before, and lamented his 
death at this time with great tenderness, not only as the pri- 
vate loss of a friend, but a public misfortune to his country, 


1 Nam is post Consulatum—summunm illud suum studium remisit, quo a puero fuerat 
incensus; atque in omnium rerum abundantia voluit beatius, ut ipse putabat, remissius.- 
certe vivere. Brut. p. 443. 

2 Motus et gestus etiam plus artis habebat, a erat oratori satis. Brut. 425. dicebat 
melius quam scripsit Hortensius. Orat. p. 26]. 

Kjus scripta tantum intra famam sunt, qui diu princeps oratorum—existimatus est, 
novissime quoad vixit, secundus; ut appareat placuisse aliquid eo dicente, quod legentes 
non invenimus. Quint. xi. 3. 

° Erat in verborum splendore elegans, compositione aptus, facultate copiosus :—nec 
pretermittebat fere quicquam, quod crat in causu—vox canora et suavis. Brut. 425. 
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in being deprived of the service and authority of so expe- 
rienced a statesman at so critical a conjuncture °. 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence he set sail, 
on the first of October, and after a tedious passage, landed at 
Athens, on the fourteenth *. Here he lodged again in his old 
quarters, at the house of his friend Aristus. His predecessor, 
Appius, who passed also through Athens, on his return, had 
ordered a new portico or vestibule to be built at his cost, 
to the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres; which suggested a 
thought, likewise, to Cicero, of adding some ornament of the 
same kind to the academy, as a public monument of his name, 
as well as of his affection for the place; for he hated, he 
says, those false inscriptions of other people’s statues*, with 
which the Greeks used to flatter their new masters, by effac- 
ing the old titles, and ascribing them anew to the great men 
of Rome. He acquainted Atticus with his design, and desired 
his opinion sie it; but, in all probability, it was never exe- 
cuted, since his stay at Athens was now very short, and his 
thoughts wholly bent on Italy: for as all his letters confirmed 
to him the certainty of a war, in which he must necessarily bear 
a part, so he was impatient to be at home, that he might have 
the clearer view of the state of affairs, and take his measures 
with greater deliberation‘. Yet he was not still without hopes 
of peace, and that he should be able to make up the quarrel 
between the chiefs; for he was, of all men, the best quali- 
fied to effect it, on account, not only of his authority, but of his 
intimate friendship. with them both; who severally paid great 
court to him at this time, and reckoned upon him as their own, 
and wrote to him with a confidence of his being a determined 
friend °. 

In his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, one of his 


1 Nam et amico amisso, cum consuetudine jucunda, tum multorum officiorum con- 
junctione me privatum videbam—augebat ctiam molestiam, quod magna sapientium 
civium bonorumgque penuria, vir egregius, conjunctissimusque mecum consiliorum om- 
nium societate, alienissimo Reipub. tempore extinctus. Brut. init. 

2 oe a Octob. Athenas venimus, cum sane adversis ventis usi essemus. Ep, 
Fam. 14. 5, 

3 Audio Appium mpomtXacoyv Eleusine faccre. Num inepti fuerimus, si nos quoque 
Academie fecerimus P——equidem valde ipsas Athenas amo. Volo esse Hliquod 
eee Odi falsas inscriptiones alienarum statuarum. Sed ut tibi placebit. Ad 
Att. 6. 1. 

4 Cognovi ex multorum amicorum litteris—ad arma rem spectare. Ut mihi cum ve- 

enero, dissimulare non liceat, quid sentiam. Sed quum subeunda fortuna est, eo citius 
dabimus operam ut veniamus, quo facilius de totare deliberemus. Ep. Fam. 14. 5. 

Sive enim ad concordiam res adduci potest, sive ad bonorum victoriam, utriusve rei 
me ant adjutorem esse velim, aut certe non expertem, Ad Att. 7. 3. 

5 Ipsum tamen Pompeium separatim ad concordiam hortabor. Ibid. 

Me autem uterque numerat suum. Nisi forte simulat alter. Nam Pompeius non 
dubitat (vere enim nar ea, qux de Repub. nunc sentiat, mihi valde probari. Utri- 
usque autem accepi litteras ejusmodi—ut neuter quemquam omnium pluris facere quam 
me videretur. Ibid. 7. 1. 
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slaves, whom he soon after made free, happened to fall sick, 
and was left behind at Patree to the care of friends and a phy- 
sician. The mention of such an accident will seem trifling to 
those who are not acquainted with the character and excellent 
qualities of Tiro, and how much we are indebted to him for 
preserving and transmitting to posterity the precious collection 
of Cicero’s letters, of which a great part still remain, and one 
entire book of them written to Tiro himself ; several of which 
relate to the subject of this very illness. ‘Tiro was trained up 
in Cicero’s family, among the rest of his young slaves, in every’ 
kind of useful and polite learning, and, being a youth of sin- 
gular parts and industry, soon became an eminent scholar, and 
extremely serviceable to his master, in all his affairs, both civil 
and domestic. ‘ As for Tiro,” says he to Atticus, “I see you 
have a concern for him: though he is wonderfully useful to me, 
when he is well, in every kind both of my business and studies, 
yet, I wish his health, more for his own humanity and modesty, 
than for any service which I reap from him?.” But his letter 
to Tiro himself will best shew what an affectionate master he 
was: for from the time of leaving him, he never failed writing 
to him by every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a day, and often sent one of his 
servants express to bring an account of his health; the first of 
these letters will give us a notion of the rest. 


M. T. CICERO TO TIRO. 


‘T thought that I should have been able to bear the want 
of you more easily; but in truth I cannot bear it: and 
though it is of great importance to my expected honour to be 
at Rome as soon as possible, yet I seem to have committed a 
sin when I left you. But since you were utterly against pro- 
ceeding in the voyage, till your health was confirmed, I ap- 
proved your resolution; nor do I now think otherwise, if you 
continue in the same mind. But after you have begun to 
take meat again, if you think that you shall be able to overtake 
me, that is Toft to your consideration. I have sent Mario to 
you, with instructions, either to come with you to me as soon 
you can, or if you should stay longer, to return instantly with- 
out ha Assure yourself, however, of this, that, as far as it 
can be convenient to your health, I wish nothing more than to 
have you with me; but if it be necessary for the perfectin 
your recovery, to stay awhile longer at Patrz, that I wich 
nothing more than to have you well. If you sail immediately 


1 De Tirone video tibi cure esse. Quem quidem ego, et si mirabiles utilitates mihi 
wrebet, cum valet, in omni genere vel negotiorum vel studiorum meorum, tamen propter 
umanitatem ct modestiam malo salvam, quam propter usum meum, Ad Att.7.5. 0 — 
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you will overtake me at Leucas: but if you stay to establish 
your health, take care to have good company, good weather, 
and a good vessel. Observe this one thing, my Tiro, if you 
love me, that neither Mario’s coming, nor this letter, hurry 
you. By doing what is most conducive to your health, you 
will do what is most agreeable to me: weigh all these things 
by your own discretion. I want you; yet so as to love you; 
my love makes me wish to see you well; my want of you, to 
see you as soon as possible: the first is the better; take care, 
‘therefore, above all things, to get well again; of all your innu- 
merable services to me, that will be thie most acceptable.— 
The third of November 1.” 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he means the 
honour of a triumph, which his friends encouraged him to 
demand for his success at Amanus and Pindenissum: in writ- 
ing upon it to Atticus, he says, “consider what you would 
advise me with regard to a triumph, to which my friends invite 
me: for my part, if Bibulus, who, while there was a Parthian 
in Syria, never set a foot out of the gates of Antioch, any more 
than he did upon a certain occasion out of his own house, had 
not solicited a triumph, I should have been quiet: but now it 
is a shame to sit still’.” - Again, ‘as to a triumph, I had no 
thoughts of it before Bibulus’s most impudent letters, by which 
he obtained an honourable supplication. If he had really done 
all that he has written, I shoal rejoice at it, and wish well to 
his suit: but for him, who never stirred beyond the walls, while 
there was an enemy on this side the Euphrates, to have such 
an honour decreed ; and for me, whose army inspired all their 
hopes and spirits into his, not to obtain the same, will be a 
disgrace to us; I say to us; ce you to myself: wherefore 
I am determined to push at all, and hope to obtain all*.” 

After the contemptible account which Cicero gives of Bibu- 
lus’s conduct in Syria, it must appear strange to see him 
honoured with a supplication, and aspiring even to a triumph; 
but this was not for any thing that he himself had done, 
but for what his lieutenant Cassius had performed in his ab- 
sence against the Parthians; the success of the lieutenants 
being ascribed always to the auspices of the general, who 
reaped the reward and glory of it; and as the Parthians were 
the most dangerous enemies of the Republic, and the more 


ror rns recat Lng oa ene ey ne 


1 Ep. Fam. 16, 1. 2 Ad Att. 6. 8. 

3 De triumpho, nulla me cupiditas unquam tenuit ante Bibuli impudentissimas lite- 
ras, quas cinnliseiina supplicatio consecuta est. A quo si ca gesta sunt, que scripsit, gau- 
derem ct honori faverem. Nunc illum, qui pedem porta, quoad hostis cis Euphratem 
fuit, non extulerit, honore augeri, me, in cujus cxercitu spem ilius exercitus habuit, 
idem non assequi, dedecus est nostrum ; nostrum, inquam, te conjungens. Itaque omnia 
experiar, et, ut spero, assequar. Ad Att. 7. 2. 
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particularly dreaded at this time, for their late defeat of Crassus, 
so any advantage gained against them was sure to be well 
received at Rome, and repaid with all the honours that could 
reasonably be demanded. 

Whenever any proconsul returned from his province, with 
pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or ensigns of magistracy, 
were wreathed with laurel: with this equipage, Cicero landed 
at Brundisium, on the twenty-fifth of November, where his wife 
Terentia arrived at the same moment to meet him, so that 
their first salutation was in the great square of the city. From. 
Brundisium he marched farmer by slow stages towards Rome, 
making it his business, on the road, to confer with all his 
friends of both parties, who came out to salute him: and to 
learn their sentiments on the present state of affairs; from 
which he soon perceived, what of all things he most dreaded, 
an universal disposition to war. But as he foresaw the conse- 
ei of it more coolly and clearly than any of them, so his 

rst resolution was to apply all his endeavours and authority 
to the mediation of a peace. He had not yet declared for 
either side; not that he was irresolute which of them to choose, 
for he was determined within himself to follow Pompey; but 
the difficulty was, how to act, in the mean time, towards Cesar, 
so as to avoid taking part in the previous decrees, which were 

repared against him, for abrogating his command, and oblig- 
ing him to disband his forces on pain of being declared an 
enemy ; here he wished to stand neuter awhile, that he might 
act the mediator with the better grace and effect’. 

In this disposition he had an interview with Pompey, on the 
tenth of December, of which he gives the following account: 
‘“« We were together,” says he, ‘about two hours. He seemed 
to be extremely pleased at my return; exhorted me to demand 
a triumph; promised to do his part in it; advised me not to 
appear in the senate before 1 had obtained it, lest I should 
disgust any of the tribunes by declaring my mind: in a word, 
nothing could be more obliging than his whole discourse on 
this subject. But, as to public affairs, he talked in such a 
strain, as if a war was inevitable, without giving the least 
hopes of an accommodation. He said, that he had long per- 
ceived Ceesar to be alienated from him, but had received a very 


' Brundisium venimus vii Kal. Decemb.—Terentia vero, que quidem eodem tem- 
pore ad ae Brundisinam venit, quo ego in portum, mihique obvia in Foro fuit. 

d Att. 7. 2. 

Mihi oxdéqos unum erit, quod a Pompeio gubernabitur—dic M. Tulli ovvrowa. Cn. 
Pompeio assentio. Ibid. 3. 

Nunc incido in discrimen ipsum,—dabunt operam, ut eliciant sententiam meam—tu 
noe de nostro statu cogitabis: primum quo artificio tueamur benevolentiam Cesaris. 

id. }. 
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late instance of it; for that Hirtius came from Cesar, a few 
days before, and did not come to see him; and when Balbus 
promised to bring aha an account of his business, the next 
morning, before day, Hirtius was going back 7 ioe to Cesar 
in the night: this he takes for a clear proof of Ceesar’s resolu- 
tion to break with him. In short, I have no other comfort, 
but in imagining, that he, to whom even his enemies have 
voted a second consulship, and fortune given the greatest 
pees will not be so mad as to put all this to hazard: yet, if 
e begins to rush on, I see many more things to be appre- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writing; at present, 
I propose to be at Rome on the third of area | ae 
There is one little circumstance frequently touched in 
Cicero’s letters, which gave him a particular uneasiness in his 
present situation, viz. his owing a sum of money to Cesar, 
which he imagined might draw some reproach upon him, since 
he thought it dishonourable and indecent, he says, to be a 
debtor to one, against whom we were acting in public affairs: 
yet to pay it at that time would deprive him of a part of the 
money which he had reserved for his triumph’. He desires 
Atticus, however, very earnestly, to see it paid, which was 
done, without doubt, accordingly, since we meet with no farther 
mention of it: it does not appear, nor is it easy to guess, for 
what occasion this debt was contracted, unless:it was to supply 
the extraordinary expense of his buildings after his return 
from exile, when he complained of being in a particular want 
of money from that general dissipation of his fortunes. 
Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, contrived to 
have a second conference with him, before he reached the city, 
in hopes to allay his fears, and beat him off from that vain pro- 
ject of an accommodation, which might help to cool the zeal 
of his friends in the senate: he overtook him, therefore, at 
Lavernium, and came on with him to Formiz, where they 
spent a whole afternoon in a close conversation. Pompey 
strongly discouraged all thoughts of a pacification, declaring, 
that there could be none but what was treacherous and dan- 
gerous; and that, if Cesar should disband his army, and take 
the consulship, he would throw the Republic into confusion ; 
but he was of opinion, that when he understood their prepa- 
rations against a he would drop the consulship, and hold 
fast his army: but if he was mad enough to come forward and 


t Ibid. 7. 4. 

? Tllud tamen non desinam, dum adesse te putabo, de Cesaris nomine rogare, ut con- 
fectum relinquas. Ibid. 5. 6. 

Mihi autem molestissimum est, quod solvendi sunt nummi Cesari, ct instrumentum 
hag nd : ie ie Est enim dopo, dvrir8dctevopbvou xpeomesdérnu 
esse. Ibid. 7. 8. 
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act offensively, he held him in utter patie 4 from a confi- 
dence in his own troops, and those of the sages They 
had got with them the copy of a speech, which Antony, one 
of the new tribunes, made to the people, four days before; it 
was a perpetual invective on Pompey’s conduct, from his first 
appearance in public, with great complaints against the violent 
and arbitrary condemnation of citizens, and the terror of his 
arms. After reading it over together, “ what think you,” says 


Pompey, ‘would Cesar himself do, if in iia of the Re- ; 


public, when this paltry, beggar'y fellow, his quzestor, dares to 
talk at this rate?” On the whole, Pompey seemed not only 
not to desire, but even to dread a peace’. 

Cicero, however, would not still be driven from the hopes 
and pursuit of an accommodation; the more he observed the 
disposition of both parties, the more he perceived the neces- 
sity of it: the honest, as they were called, were disunited 
among themselves; many of them dissatisfied with Pompey ; 
all fierce and violent; and denouncing nothing but ruin to 
their adversaries; he clearly foresaw, what he declared without 
scruple to his friends, that which side soever got the better, 
the war must necessarily end in a Perma the only difference 
was, that if their enemies conquered, they should be proscribed ; 
if their friends, be slaves. Though he had an abhorrence, 
therefore, of Ceesar’s cause, yet his advice was, to grant him 
his own terms, rather than try the experiment of arms, and 
prefer the most unjust conditions to the justest war; since, 
after they had been arming him eae themselves, for ten 
years past, it was too late to think of fighting, when they had 
made him too strong for them’. 








A. Urb. 704. Cic. 58. Coss.——-C. Claudius Marcellus. L. Corn. Lentulus Crus. 


Tus was the sum of his thoughts and counsels, when he 
arrived at Rome, on the fourth of January, where he found 
the two new consuls entirely devoted to Pompey’s interests. 
On his approach towards the city, great multitudes came out 


to meet him, with all possible demonstrations of honour: his 





1 Ad Att. 7. 8. 

2 De Repub. quotidie magis timeo. Non enim boni, ut putant, consentiunt. Quos 
ego Equites Romanos, quos Senatores vidi, qui acerrime tum cetera, tum hoc iter Pom- 
peli vituperarent. Pace opus est, ex victoria cum multa mala, tum certe Tyrannus 
existet. Ibid.7.5. 0 | 

Ut, si victus eris, proscribare; si viceris tamen, servias. Ibid. 7. 7. 
wae ae hortari non desino, qu vel injusta utilior est, quam justissimum bellum. 

bt @ . e 

Mallem tantas ci vires non dedisset, quam nunc tam valenti resisterct. Ibid. 7. 3. 

7 a forte he illi tum arm’ dedimus, ut nunc cum bene parato pugnaremus, Ibid. 
7. 6. 
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last stage was from Pompey’s villa, near Alba, because his 
own, at Tusculum, lay out of the great road, and was not com- 
modious for a public entry: on his arrival, as he says, he fell 
into the very flame of civil discord, and found the war in effect 
proclaimed; for the senate, at Scipio’s motion, had just voted 
a decree, that Cxsar should dismiss his army by a certain day, 
or be declared an enemy; and when M. Antony and Q. Cas- 
sius, two of the tribunes, opposed their negative to it, as they 
had done to every decree proposed against Cesar, and could 
not be persuaded by the entreaties of their friends, to give 
way to the authority of the senate, they proceeded to that vote, 
which was the last resort in cases of extremity, that the con- 
suls, preetors, tribunes, and all who were about the at with 
proconsular power, should take care that the Republic re- 
ceived no detriment. As this was supposed to arm the 
magistrates with an absolute power to treat all men as they 

leased, whom they judged to be enemies, so the two tri- 

unes, together with Curio, immediately withdrew themselves 
upon it, and fled in disguise to Ceesar’s camp, on pretence of 
danger and violence to their persons, though none was yet 
offered or designed to them’. 

M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in the affairs 
of Rome, was of an ancient and noble extraction: the grand- 
son of that celebrated statesman and orator, who lost his life 
in the massacres of Marius and Cinna: his father, as it is: 
already related, had been honoured with one of the most im- 
portant commissions of the Republic; but after an inglorious 
discharge of it, died with the character of a corrupt, oppressive, 
and rapacious commander. ‘The son, trained in the discipline 
of such a parent, whom he lost when he was very young, 
launched out at once into all the excess of riot and debauchery, 
and wasted his whole patrimony before he had put on the 
manly gown; shewing himself to be the genuine son of that 
father, who was born, as Sallust says, to squander money, 
without ever em atl thought on business, till a present 
necessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, insinu- 
ating address, made young Curio infinitely fond of him; so 
that, in spite of the commands of a severe father, who had 





1 Ego ad urbem accessi prid. non. Jan. obviam mihi sic est proditum, ut nihil possit 
“fieri ornatius. Sed incidi in ipsam flammam civilis discordia vel potius belli. Ep. 

Fam. 16. 11. 

Ego in Tusculanum nihil hoc tempore. Devium est rots dwavrm@o., &e. Ad 
Att. 7. 5. 7 

2 Antonius quidem noster et Q. Cassius, nulla vi expulsi, ad Casarem cum Curione 
profecti erant; postea quam Senatus Consulibus, Pretoribus, Tribunis plebis et nobis 
qui Proconsules sumus, negotium dederat, ut curaremus, ne quid Resp. detrimenti 
caperet. Ep. Fam. J6. 11. 
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often turned Antony out of doors, and forbidden him his house, 
he could not be: prevailed with to forsake his aero 8 but 
supplied him with thoney for his frolics and amours, till he had 
involved himself, on his account, in a debt of fifty thousand 
pounds. This greatly afflicted old Curio; and Cicero was 
called in to heal the distress of the family, whom the son en- 
treated, with tears in his eyes, to iiteroedle for Antony, as well 
as for himself, and not ouffer them to be parted: but Cicero, 
having prevailed with the father to make his son easy by dis- 
charging his debts, advised him to insist upon it, as a condi- 
tion, and to enforce it by his paternal power, that he should 
have no farther commerce with Antony’. This laid the foun- 
» dation of an early aversion in Antony to Cicero, increased still 
by the perpetual course of Antony’s life, which fortune me 
pened to throw ek: Cicero’s inveterate enemies: for, by the 
second marriage of his mother, he became son-in-law to that 
Lentulus, who was put to death for conspiring with Catiline, 
by whom he was initiated into all the cabals of a traitorous 
faction, and infected with aa ie et pernicious to the liberty 
of Rome. ‘To revenge the death of his father he attached 
himself to Clodius, and, during his tribunate, was one of the 
ministers of all his violences; yet was detected, at the same 
time, in some criminal intrigue in his family, injurious to the 
“honour of his patron’. From this education in the city, he 
went abroad, to learn the art of war under Gabinius, the most 
pronae of all generals; who gave him the command of his 
iorse In Syria, where he eee his courage in the restora- 
tion of King Ptolemy, an ae the first taste of martial 
glory, in an expedition undertaken against the laws and reli- 
gion of his country*. Irom Egypt, instead of coming home, 
where his debts would not suffer him to be easy, he went to 
Cesar into Gaul, the sure refuge of all the needy, the despe- 
rate, and the audacious: and, after some stay in that province, 
being furnished with money and credit by Cesar, he returned 








1 Tenesne memoria pretextatum te decoxisse ?———nemo unquam puer emptus libidi- 
nis causa tam fuit in domini potestate, quam tu in Curionis. Quoties te pater ejus 
domo suo ejecit >_————scisne me de rebus mihi notissimis diccre? recordare tempus 
illud, cum pater Curio marens jacebat in lecto; filius se ad pedes mcos prosternens, 
Jacrymans te mihi commendabat, orabat, ut te contra patrem suum, si H-S. sexagies 
peers defenderem : tantum enim se pro te intercessisse : ijpse autem amore ardens con- 

rmabat, quod desiderium tui discidil ferre non posset—quo ego tempore tanta mala 
florentissime familie sedavi vel potius sustuli: patri persuasi, ut ss alienum filii dissol- 
veret, &c.——[Philip. 2. 18—] M. Antonius, perdunde pecuniw genitus, vacuusque 
curis, nisi instantibus. Sallust. Hist. Fragm. }. ii. 

2 Te domi P. Lentuli educatum—[Philip. 2. 7.] Intimus erat in tribunatu Clodio— 
au aoe incendiorum fax—cujus etiam domi quiddam jam tum molitus est, Kc. 

id. 19. 

3 Inde iter Alexandriam, contra Senatus auctoritatem, contra Rempub. et religiones : 
sed habchat ducem Gabinium, &c. Ibid. 
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to Rome, to sue for the questorship'. Cassar recommended 
him, in a pressing manner, to Cicero, entréating him to accept 
Antony’s submission, and pardon him for what was past, and 
to assist him in his present suit; with which Cicero readily 
complied, and =e Antony so highly by it, that he de- 
clared war present au Clodius, whom he attacked with 

eat fierceness in the Forum, and would certainly have killed, 
if he had not found means to hide himself under some stairs. 
Antony openly gave out, that he owed all this to Cicero’s 

enerosity, to whom he could never make amends for former 
injuries, but by the destruction of his enemy, Clodius*. Being 
chosen queestor, he went back immediately to Cesar, without 
expecting his lot, or a decree of the senate, to appoint him his 
province: where, though he had all imaginable opportunities 
of acquiring money, yet, by squandering as fast as he got it, 
he came a second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in 
for the tribunate: in which office, after the example of his 
friend Curio, having sold himself to Cesar, he was, as Cicero 
says, as much the cause of the ensuing war, as Helen was of 
that of Troy *. 

It is certain, at least, that Antony’s flight gave the imme- 
diate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold: ‘ Cesar,” says he, 
“‘ will betake himself to arms, either for our want of prepara- 
tion, or if no regard be had to him at the election of consuls 
but especially if any tribune, obstructing the deliberations of 
the senate, or exciting the people to sedition, should happen 
to be censured or overruled, or taken off, or expelled, or, pre- 
tending to be expelled, run away to him*.” In the same letter, 
he gives a short but true state of the merit of his cause: 
‘¢ What,” says he, “‘can be more impudent? You have held 
ee government ten years, not granted to you by the senate, 

ut extorted by violence and faction: the full term is expired, 
not of the law, but of your licentious will: but allow it to be a 
law; it is now deoroed: that you must have a successor: you 
refuse, and say, have some regard to me: do you first shew 


! Prius in ultimam Galliam ex /Egypto quam domum—venisti ¢ Gallia ad Quasturam 
petendam. Ibid. Vid. Plut. in Anton. 

2 Accepcram jam ante Cwsaris litteras, ut mihi satisfieri paterer a te—postea cus- 
toditus sum a te, tu a ine observatus in petitione Quasture, quo quidem tempore P. 
Clodium—in foro es conatus occidere—ita predicabas, te non existimare, nial illum 

eipterfecisses, unquam mihi pro tuis in me injuriis satis esse facturum. Ibid, 20. 

Cum se ille fugiens in scalarum tenebras abdidisset, &c. Pro Mil. 15. 

3 Deinde sine Scnatus consulto, sine sorte, sine lege ad Cusarem cucurristi. Id 
enim unum in terris, egestatis, aris alieni, nequitiw, perditis vite rationibus perfu- 
gium esse ducebas—advolasti egens ad Tribunatum, ut in eo Magistratu, si posses, 
viri tui similis esse——ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste huic Reipub. causa belli, &c. Philip. 
2, 21. 22, 

4 Aut addita causa, si forte Tribunus pleb. Senatum impediens, aut populum incitans, 
notatus, aut Senatus consulto wii drag tide aut sublatus aut expulsus sit, dicensve se 
expulsum ad se confugerit. Ad Att. 7,9. 
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your regard to us: will you pretend to keep an at longer 
than the people’ ordered, and contrary to the will of the 
senate!?” But Cesar’s strength lay not in the goodness of 
his cause, but of his4roops’: a considerable part of which he 
was now drawing together towards the confines of Italy, to be 
ready to enter into action at any warning: the flight of the 
tribunes gave him a plausible handle to begin, and seemed to 
sanctify fis attempt; but “his real motive,” says Plutarch, 
‘‘ was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander before him 
to disturb the peace of mankind; the unquenchable thirst of 
empire, and the wild ambition of being the greatest man in 
the world, which was not possible, till Pompey was first de- 
stroyed*.” Laying hold, therefore, of the occasion, he pre- 
sently passed the Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
gaat rea on that side of Italy, and marching forward, in an 

ostile manner, possessed himself, without resistance, of the 
next great towns in his way, Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ancona, 
Aretium, &c. * 

In this confused and disordered state of the city, Cicero’s 
friends were soliciting the decree of his triumph, to which the 
whole senate signified their ready consent: but the consul 
Lentulus, to make the favour more particularly his own, de- 
sired that it might be deferred for a while, till the public affairs 
were better settled, giving his word, that he would then be the 
mover of it himself’. But Cesar’s sudden march towards 
Rome put an end to all farther thoughts of it, and struck the 
senate with such a panic, that, as if he had been already at the 
gates, they resolved presently to quit the city, and retreat to- 
wards the southern parts of Italy. All the principal senators 
had particular districts assigned to their care, to be provided 
with troops and all materials of defence against Cesar. Cicero 
had Capua, with the inspection of the sea-coast from Formie ; 
he would not accept any greater charge for the sake of pre- 
serving his authority in the task of mediating a peace*®; and 


1 Ad Att. 7.9. it. Ep. Fam. 16.11]. 

2 Alterius ducis causa melior videbatur, alterius erat firmior. Hic omnia speciosa, 
illic valentia. Pompcium Senatus auctoritas, Casarem militum armavit fiducia. Vell. 
Pat. 2. 49. 

3 Plut. in Anton. 

4 An ille id faciat, quod paullo ante decretum est, ut exercitum citra Rubiconom, qui 
finis est Gallia, educeret? Philip. 6. 3. ‘ 

Itaque cum Cawxsar amentia quadam raperetur, et-—Ariminum, Pisaurum, Anconam, 
Aretium occupavisset, urbem reliquimus. Ep. Fam. 16. 12. 

8 Nobis tamen inter has turbas Senatus frequens flagitavit triumphum: sed LEen- 
TULUS consul, quo majus suum beneficiuin faceret, simul atque expedisset quae essent 
necessaria de Repub. dixit se relaturum. Ibid. 11. 

6 Ego negotio presum non turbulento: vult enim me Pompeius esse, quem tota 
hac Campana et maritima ora habeat évioxomov ad quem delectus et summa negotii 
referatur. Ad Att. 7.11. 

Fgo ad huc ore maritime presum a Formiis. Nullum majus negotium suscipere 
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for the same reason, when he perceived his new province wholly 
unprovided against an enemy, and that it was impossible to 
hold Capua without a strong garrison, he’resighed his employ- 
ment, and chose not to act at all’. a 

Capua had always been the common seminary or place of 
educating gladiators for the great men of Rome; where Cesar 
had a famous school of them at this time, which he had long 
maintained under the best masters for the occasions of his pub- 
lic shows in the city; and as they were very numerous and 
well furnished with arms, here was reason to apprehend that 
they would break out, and make some attempt in favour of 
their master, which might have been of dangerous consequence 
in the present circumstances of the Republic; so that Pompey - 
thought it necessary to take them out of their school, and dis- 
tribute them anon the principal inhabitants of the place, 
assigning two to each master of a family, by which he secured 
them from doing any mischief’. 

While the Pompeian party was under no small dejection on 
account of Pompey’s quitting the city, and retreating from the 
approach of Cesar, ‘I’. Labienus, one of the chief commanders 
on the other side, deserted Cesar, and came over to them, 
which added some new life to their cause, and raised an ex- 
ae that many more would follow his example. Labienus 
iad eminently distinguished himself in the Gallic war, where, 
next to Ceesar himself, he had borne the principal part; and, 
by Ceesar’s favour, had raised an immense fortune ; so that he 
was much caressed, and carried about every where, by Pompey, 
who promised himself great service from his fame and expe- 
rience, and especially from his credit in Ceesar’s army, and the 
knowledge of all his counsels: but his account of things, like 
that of all deserters, was accommodated rather to please, than 
to serve his new friends; representing the weakness of Cesar’s 
troops, their aversion to his present designs, the disaffection of 
the two Gauls, and disposition to revolt; the contrary of all 


volui, quo plus apud illum mee littera cohortationesque ad pacem valerent. Ep. 
Fam. 16. 13. 

' Nam certe neque tum peccavi, cum imparatam jam Capuam, non solum ignavia 
delectus, sed etiam perfidia suspicionem fugiens, accipere nolui. Ad Att. 8. 12, 

Quod tibi ostenderam, cum a me Capuam rejiciebam : quod feci non vitandi oneris 
causa, sed quod videbam teneri illam urbem sine exercitu non posse. Ep. Cic. ad Pomp. 
Au Att. 8. 11. 

As Cicero, when proconsul of Cilicia, often mentions the Divceses that were an- 
nexed to his government, (Ep. Fam. 13. 67.) so in this command of Cupua he calls 
himself the Hpiscopus of the Canganian coast : which shews, that these names, which 
were eppreprisicd afterwards in the Christian church to characters and powers eccle- 
siastical, carried with them, in their original use, the notion of a real authority and 
jurisdiction. 

2 Gladiatores Ceesaris, qui Capue sunt—sane commode Pompeius distribuit, binos 
singulis patribus familiarum. Scutorum in ludo I99 fuerunt ; eruptionem facturi fuisse 
dicebantur—sane multum in eo Reip. provisum est. Ad Att. 7. 1. 
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which was found to be true in the experiment: and as he came 
to them single, without bringing with him any of those troops 
with which he had acquired his reputation, so his desertion 
had no other effect than to ruin his own fortunes, without doing 
any service to Pompey ’. 

ut what gave a much better prospect to all honest men, 
was the proposal of an accommodation, which came about this 
time from Cesar; who, while he was pushing on the war with 
incredible vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endea- 
voured particularly to persuade Cicero, that he had no other 
view than to secure himself from the insults of his enemies, 
and yield the first rank in the state to Pompey’. The con- 
ditions were, that Pompey should go to his government of 
Spain, that his new levies should be dismissed, and his garri- 
sons withdrawn, and that Cesar should deliver up his pro- 
vinces, the farther Gaul to Domitius, the hither to Considius, 
and sue for the consulship in person, without requiring the 
privilege of absence. These terms were readily embraced in 
a grand council of the chiefs, at Capua, and young L. Cesar, 
who brought them, was sent back with letters from Pompey, 
and the addition only of one preliminary article, that Cesar, 
in the meanwhile, should recal his troops from the towns which 
he had seized, beyond his own jurisdiction, so that the senate 
might return to Rome, and ike the whole affair with honour 
and freedom*. Cicero was present at this council, of which 
he gave an account to Atticus: “1 came to Capua,” says he, 
‘“‘ vesterday, the twenty-sixth of January, where I met the 
consuls, and many of our order: they all wished that Cesar 
would stand to his conditions, and withdraw his troops: Favo- 
nius alone was against all conditions imposed by Cesar, but 
was little regarded by the council; for Cato himself would now 
rather live a slave, than fight; and declares, that if Ceesar 
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' Maximam autem plagam accepit, quod is, qui summam auctoritatem in illius exercitu 
habebat, T. Labienus socius sceleris esse noluit: reliquit illum, et nobiscum est: 
multique idem facturi dicuntur. Mp. Fam. 16. 12. 

Aliquantum animi videtur attulisse nobis Labienus, Ad Att. 7. 13. 

Labienum secum habct (Pompcius) non dubitantem de imbecillitate Casaris copi- 
arum : cujus adventu Cnaus noster multo animi plus habet. Ibid. 7. 16, 

Nam in Labieno parum est dignitatis. Ibid, 8. 2. 


Sortis tn armis 


Cesarets Labienus eral: nunc transfuga vilis, Wucan. 5. 345, om 


? Balbus major ad me scribit, nihil malle Cesarem, quam, principe Pompeio, sine 
metu vivere. Tu, puto, hac credis. Ad Att. 8. 9. 

3 Feruntur omnino conditiones ab illo, ut Pompeius eat in Hispaniam ; delectus, qui 
sunt habiti, et presidia nostra dimittantur : se ulteriorem Galliam Domitio, citeriorem 
Considio Noniano—traditurum. Ad Consulatus petitionem se venturum; neque se 
“am volle, absente se rationem sui haberi. Ep. Fam. 16.12. Ad Att. 7. 14. 

_ Accepimus conditiones; sed ita, ut removeat presidia ex iis locis, que occupavit, ut 
sine metu de iis ipsis conditionibus Rome Senatus haberi possit. Ibid. 
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recal his garrisons, he will attend the senate, when the con- 
ditions come to be settled, and not go to ate where his 
service is more necessary, which I am afraid will be of ill con- 
sequence :—there is a strange variety in our sentiments; the 
greatest part are of opinion, that Cesar will not stand to his 
terms, and that these offers are made only to hinder our prepa- 
rations: but I am apt to think that he will withdraw his troops: 
for he gets the better of us by being made consul, and with 
less iniquity, than in the way which he is now pursuing; and | 
we cannot possibly come off without some loss; for we are 
scandalously unprovided both with soldiers and money, since 
all that, which was either private in the city, or public in the 
treasury, is left a prey to him'.” 

During the suspense of this treaty, and the expectation of 
Cesar’s answer, Cicero began to conceive some hopes that 
both sides were relenting, and disposed to make up the quarrel 
—Czsar, from a reflection on his rashness, and the senate on 
their want of preparation: but he still suspected Cesar, and 
the sending a message so important by a person so insignifi- 
cant as young Lucius Cesar, inked he says, as if he had done 
it by way of contempt, or with a view to disclaim it, especially 
when, atter offering conditions, which were likely to be ac- 
cepted, he would not sit still to wait an answer, but continued 
his march, with the same diligence, and in the same hostile 
manner, as before 7. His suspicions proved true; for by letters, 
which came soon after from Y*urnius and Curio, he perceived 
that they made a mere jest of the embassy *. 

It seems very evident that Cesar had no real thoughts of 
peace, by his paying no regard to Pompey’s answer, and the 
trifling reasons which he gave for slighting it*: but he hada 
double view in offering those conditions; for, by Pompey’s 
rejecting them, as there was reason to expect, from his known 
aversion to any treaty, he hoped to load him with the odium 
of the war; og, by his embracing them, to slacken his prepa- 
rations, andWlard his design of leaving Italy ;*Whilst he him- 
self, in the mean time, by following him, with a celerity that 











1 Ibid. 7. 15, 

2 Spero in presentia pacem nos habere. Nam et illum furoris, et hunc nostrum copia- 
rum suppenitet. Ibid. 
_e Tamen vereor ut his ipsis (Cesar) contentus sit. Nam cum ista mandata dedisset L. 
Cersari, debuit esse paullo quietior, dum responsa referrentur. Ibid. 7. 17. 

Cesarem quidem, L. Cesare cuin mandatia de pace misso, tamen aiunt acerrime loce 
occupare. Ibid. 18. vas 

L. Cesarem vidi——ut id ipsum mihi ille videatur irridendi causa fecisse, qui tantis 
de rebus huic mandata dederit, nisi forte non dedit, et hic sermone aliquo arrepto pro 
mandatis abusus est. Ibid. 13. 

3 Accepi litteras tuas, Philotimi, Furnii, Curionis ad Furnium, quibus irridet L. 
Cesaris legationem. Ibid. 19. 

4 Ces, Comment. de Bell. civ. |. 1. 
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amazed every body’, might chance to come up with him before 
he could embark, and give a decisive blow to the war; from 
which he had nothing to apprehend, but its being drawn into 
length. ‘I now plainly see,” says Cicero, “though later 
indeed than I could have wished, on account of the assur- 
ances given me by Balbus, that he aims at nothing else, nor 
has ever aimed at any thing from the beginning, but Pompey’s 
life *.” 

If we consider this famous passage of the Rubicon, ab- 
stractedly from the event, it seems to have been so hazardous 
and desperate, that Pompey might reasonably contemn the 
thought of it, as of an attempt too rash for any prudent man to 
venture upon. If Czesar’s view, indeed, had en to possess 
himself aay of Italy, there could have been no difficulty in it: 
his army was undoubtedly the best which was then in the 
world; flushed with victory, animated with zeal for the person 
of their general, and an over-match for any which could be 
brought against it into the field: but this single army was all 
that he had to trust to; he had no resource: the loss of one 
battle was certain ruin to him; and yet, he must necessarily 
run the risk of many, before he eile gain his end: for the 
whole empire was armed against him; every province offered 
a fresh enemy, and a fresh field of action, where he was like 
to be exposed to the same danger as on the plains of Pharsalia. 
But, above all, his enemies were masters of the sea, so that he 
could not transport his forces abroad, without the hazard of 
their being destroyed by a superior fleet, or of being starved 
at land by the difficulty of conveying supplies and provisions 
to them: Pompey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, 
and was persuaded, that it must necessarily maa the war 
in his favour’; so that it seems surprising, how such a supe- 
riority of advantage, in the hands of so great a commander, 
could possibly fail of success; and we must admire rather the 
fortune than the conduct of Cesar, for carrying him safe 
through all thése difficulties to the possession of #he empire. 

Cicero seldom speaks of his attempt, but as a kind of mad- 
ness *, and seemed to retain some hopes, to the last, that he 





1 © celeritatem incredibilem! Ad Att. 7. 22. Cicero calls him a monster of vigi- 
lance and celerity [Ibid. 8. 9.]; for, from his passage of the Rubicon, though he wag 
forced to take in all the great towns on his road, and spent seven days before Corfi- 
nium, yet in less than two months he marched through the whole nA Sa of Italy, and 
- before the gates of Brundisium before Pompey could embark on the 9th of March. 

d Att. 9.13. 

2 Intelligo serius equidem quam vellem, propter epistolas sermonesque Balbi, sed 
video plane nihil aliud agi, nihil actum ab initio, quam ut hunc occiderit. Ibid. 9. 5. 

3 Existimat, (Pompeius) qui mare teneat, eum necesse rerum potiri—itaque navalis 
apparatus ei semper antiquissima cura fuit. Ibid. 10. 8. 

sum Cesar amentia quadam raperetur. Ep, Fam. 16. 12. 
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would not persist in it: the same imagination made Pompey 
and the senate so resolute to defy, when they were in no con- 
dition to oppose him. Cesar, on the other hand, might pro- 
bably imagine, that their stiffness proceeded from a vain con- 
ceit of their strength, which would induce them to venture a 
battle with him in Taly in which case he was sure enough to 
beat them: so that both sides were drawn farther, perliape. 
than they intended, by mistaking each other’s views. Ceesar, 
I say, might well apprehend, that they designed to try their 
“strength with him in Italy; for that was the constant persuasion 
of the whole party, who thought it the best scheme which could 
be pursued: Pompey humoured them in it, and always talked 
big to keep up their spirits; and though he saw, from the 
first, the necessity of quitting Italy, yet he kept the secret to 
himself, and wrote word, at the same time, to Cicero, that he 
should have a firm army ina few days, with which he would 
march against Cesar into Picenum, so as to give them an 
opportunity of Se to the city’. The plan of the war, 
as it was commonly understood, was to possess themselves of 
the principal posts of aa and act chiefly on the defensive, 
in order to distress Caesar, by their different armies, cut off his 
opportunities of forage, hinder his access to Rome, and hold 
him continually employed, till the veteran army from Spain, 
under Pompey’s lieutenants, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, 
could come up to finish his overthrow’. This was the notion 
which the senate entertained of the war; they never conceived 
it possible, that Pompey should submit to the disgrace of flying 
before Ceesar, and giving up Italy a prey to his enemy. In 
this confidence Domitius, with a very considerable force, 
and some of the principal senators, threw himself into Corfi- 
nium, a strong town at the foot of the Appennine, on the 
Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand against 
Cesar, and stop the progress of his march; but he lost all his 
troops in the attempt, to the number of three legions, for 
want of knowing Pompey’s secret. Pompey, indeed, when he 
saw what Domitius intended, pressed him earnestly, by several 
letters, to come away and join with him, telling him, that it 


1 Omnes nos drpoopwynrous, expertes sui tanti et tam inusitati consilii relinquebat. 
Ad Att. 8. 8. 

Pompeins—ad me scribit, paucis diebus se firmum exercitum habiturum, spemque 
affert, siin Picenum agrum ipse venerit, nos Romam redituros esse. Ibid. 7. 16. 

2 Suscepto autem bello, aut tenenda sit urbs, aut ca relecta, ille commeatu et reliquis 
copiis intercludendus. Ibid. 7. 9. 

Sin autem ille suis conditionibus stare noluerit, bellum paratum est : tantummodo ut 
eum intercludamus, ne ad urbem possit accedere : quod sperabamus fierl posse ; delectus 
enim magnos habebamus—ex Hispaniaque sex legiones et magna auxilia, Afranio et Pe- 
treio ducibus, habet atergo. Videtur, si insanict, posse opprimi, modo ut urbe salva. 
Ep. Fam. 16. 12. 


Summa autem spes Afranium cum magnis copiis adventare. Ad Att, 8. 3. 
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was impossible to make any opposition to Ceasar, till their 
whole forces were united: and that, as to himself, he had with 
him only the two legions which were recalled from Cesar, and 
were not to be trusted against him: and if Domitius should 
entangle himself in Corfinium, so as to be precluded by Ceesar 
from a retreat, that he could not come to his relief with so 
weak an army, and bade him, therefore, not to be surprised 
to hear of his retiring, if Cesar should persist to march towards 
him’: yet Domitius, prepossessed with the opinion, that Italy 
was to he the seat of war, and that Pompey would never suffer 
so good a body of troops, and so many of his best friends to be 
lost, would not quit the advantageous post of Corfinium, but 
depended still on being pslietede and when he was actually 
besieged, sent Pompey word, how easily Cesar might be in- 
tercepted between their two armies ’. 

Cicero was as much disappointed as any of the rest; he had 
never dreamt of their being obliged to quit Italy, till, by 
Pompey’s motions, he perceived, at last, his intentions; of 
which he speaks, with great severity, in several of his letters, 
and begs Atticus’s advice upon that new face of their affairs ; 
and to enable Atticus to give it the more clearly, he explains 
to him, in short, what occurred to his own mind on the one 
side and the other. ‘The great obligations,” says he, ‘which 
I am under to Pompey, and my particular friendship with him, 
as well as the cause of the Republic itself, seem to persuade 
me, that I ought to join my counsels and fortunes with his. 
Besides, if I stay behind, and desert that band of the best and 
most eminent citizens, I must fall under the power of a single 
person, who gives me many proofs, indeed, of being my friend, 
and whom, as you know, 1 had long ago taken care to make 
such, from asuspicion of this very storm which now hangs over 
us; yet it should be well considered, both how far I may ven- 
ture to trust him, and, supposing it clear that 1 may trust him, 
whether it be consistent with the character of a firm and honest 
citizen to continue in that city, in which he has borne the 
eri honours, and dana the greatest acts, and where 
1e is now invested with the most honourable priesthood, when 
it is to be attended with some danger, and perhaps with some 
disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the Republic. These 
are the difficulties on the one side; let us see what there are, 


1 Nos disjecta manu pares adversariis esse non possumus.—* 

Quamobrem nolito commoveri, si audicris me regredi, si forte Cesar ad me veniet. 
—etinm atque etiam te hortor, ut_cum omni copia quam primum ad me venias. Vid. 
Kpist. Pomp. ad Domit. Ad Att. 8. 12. 

? Domitius ad Pompeiun—nittit, qui petant atque orent, ut sibi subveniat : Cesarem 
duobus exercitibus, et locorum angustiis intercludi posse, frumentoque prohiberi, &c. 

Crs, Comment, de Bell. civ. 1. i, 
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on the other: nothing has hitherto been done by our Pompey, 
either with prudence or courage; I may add, also, nothing but 
what was contrary to my advice and authority: I will omit those 
old stories, how he first nursed, raised, and armed this man 
against the Republic; how he supported him in carrying his 
laws by violence, and without regard to the auspices; how he 
added the farther Gaul to his government, made himself his 
son-in-law, assisted as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was 
more zealous to restore me, than to prevent my being expelled, 
enlarged the term of Cesar’s command, served him in all his 
affairs in his absence, nay, in his third consulship, after he 
began to espouse the interests of the Republic, how ie insisted, 
that the ten tribunes should jointly propose a law to dispense 
with his absence in suing for the consulship, which he con- 
firmed afterwards by a law of his own, and opposed the consul 
Marcellus, when he moved to put an end to his government 
on the first of March: but to omit, I say, all this, what can be 
more dishonourable, or shew a greater want of conduct, than 
this retreat, or rather shameful flight from the city ? what con- 
ditions were not preferable to the necessity of abandoning our 
country ? the conditions, I confess, were bad; yet what can be 
worse than this? but Pompey, you'll say, will recover the 
Republic: when ? or what preparation is there for it ? is not all 
Picenum lost? is not the way left open to the city ? is not all 
our treasure, both public and private, given up to the enemy ? 
In a word, there is no party, no forces, no places of rendezvous 
for the friends of the Republic to resort to; Apulia is chosen 
for our retreat; the weakest and remotest part of Italy, which 
implies nothing but despair, and a design of flying by the op- 
portunity of the sea,” &c.' In another letter, “there is but 
one thing wanting,” says he, “to complete our friend’s disgrace; 
his failing to succour Domitius: nobody doubts but that he 
will come to his relief; yet I am not of that mind. Will he 
then desert such a citizen, and the rest, whom you know to 
be with him? especially when he has thirt alors in the 
town? yes, unless all things deceive me, he will desert him; he 
is strangely frightened: means nothing but to fly; yet you, 
for I perceive what your opinion is, think, that I ought to 
follow this man. For my part, I easily know, whom I ought 
to fly, not whom I ought to follow. As to that saying of mine, 
“~~ which you extol, and think worthy to be celebrated, that I had 
rather be conquered with Pompey, than conquer with Cesar, 
it is true, I still, say so; but with such a Pompey as he 
then was, or as I took him to be: but, as for this man, who 
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1 Ad Att. 8, 3. 
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runs away before he knows from whom, or whither; who has 
betrayed us and ours, given up his country, and is now leaving 
Italy; if I had rather be conquered with him, the thing is 
over, I am conquered ’,” &c. 

There was a notion, in the meanwhile, that universally 
prevailed through Italy, of Ceesar’s cruel and revengeful tem- 
per, from which horrible effects were apprehended: Cicero 

imself was strongly possessed with it, as appears from many 
of his letters, where he seems to take it for granted, that he 
would be a second Phalaris, not a Pisistratus ; a bloody, not a 
entle tyrant. This he inferred from the violence of his past 
ife; the nature of his present enterprise; and, above all, from 
the character of his friends and followers; who were, generally 
speaking, a needy, profligate, audacious crew; prepared for 
every thing that was desperate’. It was affirmed likewise, 
with great confidence, that he had openly declared, that he 
was now coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. 
Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom Pompey, when 
acting under Sylla, had cruelly put to death for their oppo- 
sition to the Syllan cause*. But there was no real ground for 
any of these suspicions: for Cesar, who thought tyranny, as 
Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses, and whose sole view it 
had been, through life, to bring his affairs to this crisis, and to 
make a bold push for empire, had, from the observation of 
past times, and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a 
maxim, that clemency in victory was the best means of secur- 
ing the stability of it‘. Upon the surrender, therefore, of 
Corfinium, where he had the first opportunity of giving a 
public specimen of himself, he shewed a noble example of 
moderation, by the generous dismission of Domitius, and all 
the other senators who fell into his hands; among whom was 
Lentulus Spinther, Cicero’s particular friend*. ‘This made a 
great turn in his favour, by easing people of the terrors which 
they had before conceived of him, and seemed to confirm, 
what he affected every where to give out, that he sought 





1 Ad. Att. 8. 7. 

2 Istum cujus | apee ieee cade times, omnia teterrime facturum puto. Ibid, 7. 12. 

Incertum est Phalarimne an Pisistratum sit imitaturus. Ibid. 20. 

Nam cadem video, si viccrit———ct regnum non modo Romano homini sed ne Perse 
quidem tolerabile. bid. 10. 8. 

Qui hic potest se gerere non perdite? vita, mores, ante facta, ratio suscepti negotii,, 
socii. Ibid. 9.2. it. 9. 19. 

3 Atque eum loqui quidam at@eytixws narrabant ; Cn, Carbonis, M. Bruti se ponas 
persequi, &c. Ibid. 9.14. 

4 viv Geav peyloryy Sor’ éxew truvpavvida, Ad Att. 7. 11. 

Tentemus hoc modo, si possumus, omnium voluntates recuperare, et diuturna victoria 
uti; quoniam reliqui crudelitate odium effugere non potuerunt, neque victoriam diutins 
tenere, preter unum L. Syllam, quem imitaturus non sum. Hec nova sit ratio vincendi ; 
ut misericordia et liberalitate nos muniamus. Ep. Ces, ad Opp. Att. 9. 7. 

5 Ces. Comment. 1.1, Plut. in Cees. 
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pve by the war but the security of his person and 
ignity. 
Bn pey: on the other hand, appeared every day more and 
more despicable, by flying before an enemy, whom his pride 
and perverseness was said to have driven to the necessity of 
taking arms.—‘‘ Tell me, I beg of you,” says Cicero, “ what 
can be more wretched, than for the one to be gathering ap- 
‘ay from the worst of causes, the other giving offence in the 
est? the one to be reckoned the preserver of his enemies, the 
‘other the deserter of his friends? and, in truth, though I have 
all the affection which I ought to have for our friend Cnezus, 
yet I cannot excuse his not coming to the relief of such men: 
for if he was afraid to do it, what can be more paltry ? or if, as 
some think, he thought to make his cause the more popular, by 
their destruction, what can be more unjust!?” &c. From this 
first experiment of Cwsar’s clemency, Cicero took occasion to 
send him a letter of compliment, and to thank him particularly 
for his generous treatment of Lentulus, who, when consul, had 
been the chief author of his restoration: to which Czesar re- 
turned the following answer : 


‘“SCESAR, EMPEROR, TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 


‘You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly known to 
you, that nothing is farther removed from me than cruelty; 
and, as I have agreat pleasure from the thing itself, so I rejoice 
and triumph to find my act approved by you: nor does it at 
all move me, that those, who were dismissed by me, are said 
to be gone away to renew the war against me; for I desire 
nothing more, than that 1 may always act lke myself; they 
like themselves. I wish that you would meet me at the city, 
that 1 may use your counsel and assistance, as I have hitherto 
done in all things. Nothing, I assure you, is dearer to me 
than Dolabella; I will owe this favour therefore to him: nor is 
it possible for him, indeed, to behave otherwise, such is his 
humanity, his good sense, and his affection to me. Adieu ’.” 

When Pompey, after the unhappy affair of Corfinium, found 
himself obliged to retire to Brundisium, and to declare, what 
he had never before directly owned, his design of quitting 
Italy, and carrying the war abroad’; he was very desirous to 
draw Cicero along with him, and wrote two letters to him at 





1 Sed obsecro te quid hoc miserius, quam alterum plausus in fwdissima causa querere ; 
alterum offensiones in optima? altcrum existimari conservatorem inimicorum, alterum 
desertorem amicorum? et mehercule, quamvis amemus Cnum nostrum, ut et facimus 
et debemus, tamen hoc, quod talibus viris non subvenit, Jaudare non possum. Nam sive 
timuit quid ignavius? sive, ut quidam putant, meliorem suam causam illorum cede fore 
putavit, quid injustius? Ad Att. 8. 9. 

2 Ibid. 9. 16. 

3 Qui amisso Corfinio denique me certiorem consilii sui fecit. Ibid. 9. 2. 
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Formie, to press him to come away directly; but Cicero, 
already much out of humour with him, was disgusted still the 
more by his short and negligent manner of writing, upon an 
_ occasion so important’: the second of Pompey’s letters, with 
Cicero’s answer, will explain the present state of their affairs, 
and Cicero’s sentiments upon them. 


‘6CN. POMPEIUS MAGNUS, PROCONSUL, TO M. CICERO, 
EMPEROR. 


‘If you are in good health, I rejoice: I read your letter 
with pleasure: for I perceive in it your ancient virtue, by 
your concern for the common safety. ‘The consuls are come 
to the army, which I had in Apulia: I earnestly exhort you, 
by your singular and perpetual affection to the Republic, to 
come also to us, that, by our joint advice, we may give help 
and relief to the afflicted state. I would have you make the 
Appian way your road, and come in all haste to Brundisium. 
Take care of your health.” 


*°M. CICERO, EMPEROR, TO CN. MAGNUS, PROCONSUL,. 


‘‘When I sent that letter, which was delivered to you at 
Canusium, I had no suspicion of your crossing the sea for the 
service of the Republic, and was in great hopes, that we should 
be able, either to bring about an accommodation, which to me 
seemed the most useful, or to defend the Republic with the 
greatest dignity in Italy. In the meantime, before my letter 
reached you, being informed of your resolution, by the instruc- 
tions which you sent to the consuls, I did not wait till I could 
have a letter from you, but set out immediately towards you 
with my brother and our children for Apulia. When we were 
come to Theanum, your friend C. Messius, and many others, 
told us, that Czesar was on the road to Capua, and would lodge 
that very night at Ausernia: I was much disturbed at it, be- 
cause, if it was true, I not only took my journey to be pre- 
cluded, but myself also to be certainly a prisoner. I went on, 
therefore, to Cales, with intent to stay there, till I could learn 
from /Ksernia the certainty of my intelligence: at Cales there 
was brought to me a copy of the letter, which you wrote to the 
consul Lentulus, with which you sent the copy also of one that 
you had received from Domitius, dated the eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and signified that it was of great importance to the: 
Republic, that all the troops should be drawn together, as soon 
as possible, to one place; yet, so as to leave a sufficient gar- 





' Epistolarum Pompeii duarum, quas ad me misit, negligentiam, meamque in scribendo 
diligentiam, volui tibi notam esse: carum exempla ad te misi. Ibid, 8. LI. 
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rison in Capua. Upon reading these letters, I was of the same 
7 dar with all the rest, that you were resolved to march to 
orfinium with all your forces, whither, when Cwsar lay before 
the town, I thought it impossible for me to come. While this 
affair was in the utmost expectation, we were informed, at one 
and the same time, both of what had happened at Corfinium, 
and that you were actually marching towards Brundisium: 
and when I and my brother ecaclved: without hesitation, to 
follow you thither, we were advertised by many, who came 
from Samnium and Apulia, to take care that we did not fall into 
Ceesar’s hands, for that he was upon his march to the same 
places where our road lay, and would reach them sooner than 
we could possibly do. ‘This being the case, it did not seem 
advisable to me, or my brother, or any of our friends, to run 
the risk of hurting, not only ourselves, but the Republic, b 
our rashness; especially when we could not doubt, but that, if 
the journey had been safe to us, we should not then be able 
to overtake you. In the meanwhile, [ received your letter, 
dated from Conia the twenty-first of February, in which 
you exhort me to come in all haste to Brundisium: but as I 
did not receive it till the twenty-ninth, I made no question 
but that you were already arrived at Brundisium, and all that 
road seemed wholly shut up to us, and we ourselves as surely 
intercepted as those who were taken at Corfinium: for we did 
not reckon them only to be prisoners, who were actually fallen 
into the enemy’s hands, but those too not less so, who happen 
to be inclosed within the quarters and garrisons of their ad- 
versaries. Since this is our case, I heartily wish, in the first 
place, that I had always been with you, as I then told you 
when I relinquished the command of Capua, which I did not 
do for the sake of avoiding trouble, but because I saw that the 
town could not be held without an army, and was unwilling 
that the same accident should happen to me, which, to my 
sorrow, has happened to some of our bravest citizens at Cor- 
finium: but since it has not been my lot to be with you, I wish 
that I had been made privy to your counsels; for i could not 
possibly suspect, and should sooner have believed any thing, 
than that, for the good of the Republic, under such a leader 
as you, we should not be able to stand our ground in Italy: 
nor do I now blame your conduct, but lament the fate of 
the Republic; and though I cannot comprehend what it is 
which you have followed, yet I am not the less persuaded, 
that you have done nothing, but with the greatest reason. 
You remember, I believe, what my opinion always was; first, 
to preserve peace, even on bad conditions; then about leaving 
the city; for as to Italy, you never intimated a tittle to me 
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about it: but I do not take upon myself to think that my 
advice ought to have been followed; I followed yours; nor 
that for the sake of the Republic, of which I despaired, and 
which is now overturned, so as not to be raised up again with- 
out a civil and most pernicious war: I sought you: desired 
to be with you; nor will I omit the first opportunity which 
offers of effecting it. I easily perceived, through all this affair, 
that I did not satisfy those who are fond of fighting: for I made 


no scruple to own, that I wished for nothing so much as peace;-. 


not but that I had the same apprehensions from it as they; 
but I thought them more tolerable than a civil war: then, after 
the war was begun, when I saw that conditions of peace were 
offered to you, and a full and honourable answer given to them, 
I began to weigh and deliberate well upon my own conduct, 
which, considering your kindness to me, I fancied that I should 
easily explain to your satisfaction: I recollected that I was the 
only man, who, for the greatest services to the public, had 
suffered a most wretched and cruel punishment: that I was 
the only one, who, if I offended him, to whom, at the very 
time when we were in arms against him, a second consulship 
and most splendid triumph was offered, should be involved 
again in all the same struggles; so that my person seemed to 
stand always exposed, as a public mark, to the insults of pro- 
fligate citizens: nor did I suspect any of these things till I was 
openly threatened with them: nor was I so much afraid of 
them, if they were really to befal me, as I judyed it prudent 
to decline them, if they could honestly be avoided. You see, 
in short, the state of my conduct while we had any hopes of 
peace; what has since happened deprived me of all power to 
do any thing: but to those whom I do not please, I can easily 
answer, that I never was more a friend to C. Cesar than they, 
nor they any better friends to the Republic than myself: the 
only difference between me and them, is, that as they are ex- 
cellent citizens, and I not far removed from that character, 
it was my advice to proceed by way of treaty, which I under- 
stood to be approved also by you; theirs by way of arms; 
and since this method has prevailed, it shall be my care to be- 
have myself so, that the Republic may not want in me the 
spirit of a true citizen, nor you of a friend. Adieu’.” 

The disgust which Pompey’s management had given him, 
and which he gently intimates in his letter, was the true reason 
why he did not join him at this time: he had a mind to deli- 
berate a whilc longer, before he took a step so decisive: this 
he owns to Atticus, where, after recounting all the particulars 
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of his own conduct, which were the most liable to exception, 
he addg “I have neither done nor omitted to do any thing, 
~Bigthpas not both a probable and prudent excuse—and, in 
and fias willing to consider a little ee what was right 
was, forme todo'.” The chief ground of his deliberation 

Pornat he still thought a peace possible, in which case 
atgrpey and Cesar would be one again, and he had no mind 
wo give Cesar any cause to be an enemy to him, when he was 
hecome a friend to Pompey. 

While things were in this situation, Cesar sent young 
Balbus after the consul Lentulus, to endeavour to persuade 
him to stay in Italy, and return to the city, by the offer of 
every thing that could tempt him: he called upon Cicero on 
his way, who gives the following account. of it to Atticus: 
‘Young Balbus came to me on the twenty-fourth in the 
evening, running in all haste, by private roads, after Lentulus, 
with letters and instructions from Cesar, and the offer of any 
government, if he will return to Rome; but it will have no 
effect, unless they happen to meet: he told me that Cesar 
desired nothing so much as to overtake Pompey—which I be- 
lieve; and to be friends with him ie ak I do not 
believe; and begin to fear, that all his bates means nothing 
else, at last, but to give that one cruel blow. The elder 
Balbus writes me Oe that Ceesar wishes nothing more than 
to live in safety, and yield the first rank to Pompey. You 
take him, I suppose, to be in carnest’.” 

Cicero seems to think, that Lentulus might have been per- 
suaded to stay, if Balbus and he had met together; for he had 
no opinion of the firmness of these consuls, but says of them 
both, on another occasion, that they were more easily moved 
by every wind, than a feather or a leaf. He received another 
letter, soon after, from Balbus, of which he sent a copy to At- 
ticus, that he might pity him, he says, to see what a dupe they 
thought to make of bien is 


‘“ BALBUS TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 


“IT consureE you, Cicero, to think of some method of making 
Cesar and Pompey friends again, who, by the perfidy of cer- 
tain persons, are now divided; it is a work highly worthy of 
your virtue: take my word for it, Cesar will not only be in 





1 Nihil pratermissum est, quod non habeat sapientem excusationem 
rectum, et quid faciendum mihi esset, diutius cogitare malui. Ib. 8. 12. 

? Ibid. 8. 9. 

3 Nec me Consules movent, qui ipsi pluma aut folio facilius moventur———ut vicem 
meam doleres, cum me derideri videres. [bid. 8. 15. 
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your | gata but think himself infinitely obliged to you, if you 
would charge yourself with this affair. I should be glad if 
Pompey would do so too; but, in the present circumsta: ees, it 
is what I wish rather than hope, that he may be brough’ om 
terms: but, whenever he gives over flying and fearing” 

I shall not despair, that your authority may have its w, 
with him. Ceesar takes it kindly, that you were for Lentu. 
staying in Italy, and it was the greatest dese lee which you 
could confer upon me: for I love him as much as I do Cesar 
himself; if he had suffered me to talk to him as freely as we 
used to do, and not so often shunned the opportunities which I 
sought of conferring with him, I should have been less unhappy 
than [ now am: for, assure yourself, that no man can be more 
afflicted than I, to see one, who is dearer to me than myself, 
acting his part so ill in his consulship, that he seems to be an 
thing rather than a consul: but should he be disposed to follow 
your advice, and taleegepour word for Ceesar’s good intentions, 
and pass the rest of lfw-consulship at Rome, I should begin to 
hope, that, by your authority, and at his motion, Pompey and 
Cesar may be made one again, with the approbation even of 
the senate. Whenever this can be brought about, I shall think 
that I have lived long enough: you will entirely approve, I 
am sure, what Cesar did at Corfinium: in an affair of that 
sort, nothing could fall out better, than that it should be 
transacted without blood. Iam extremely glad, that my ne- 
phew’s visit was agreeable to fone as to what he said on 
Cesar’s part, and what Cesar himself wrote to you, I know 
Czesar to be very sincere in it, whatever turn his affairs may 
take 1.” 

Cesar, at the same time, was extremely solicitous, not so 
much to gain Cicero, for that was not to be expected, as to 
prevail with him to stand neuter. He wrote to him several 
times to that effect, and employed all their common friends to 
press him with letters on that head’: who, by his keeping such 
a distance, at this time, from Pompey, imagining that they had 
made some impression, began to attempt a second point with 
him, viz. to persuade him to come back to Rome, and assist in 
the councils of the senate, which Czsar designed to summon at =. 
his return from following Pompey: with this view, in thie.) 
hurry of his march towards Brundisium, Cesar sent him the.” 
following letter : 






1 Ad Att. 8.15. 
2 Quod queris quid Cesar ad me scripserit. Quod sepe: ratissimum sibi esse 
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°° CESAR, EMPEROR, TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 


‘¢WueEn I had but just time to see our friend Furnius, nor 
could conveniently speak with, or hear him, was in haste, and 
on my march, having sent the legions before me, yet I could 
not pass by without writing, and pas him to you with my 
thanks: though I have often paid this duty before, and seem 
likely to pay it oftener, you deserve it so well of me. I de- 
sire of you, in a special manner, that as I hope to be in the 
city shortly, I may see you there, and have the benefit of your 
advice, your interest, your authority, your assistance in all 
things. But to return to the point: you will pardon the haste 
and brevity of my letter, and learn the rest from Furnius.” 
To which Cicero answered. 


“CICERO, EMPEROR, TO CESAR, EMPEROR. 


‘Upon reading your letter, delivered to me by Furnius, in 
which you pressed me to come to the city, I did not so much 
wonder at what you there intimated, of your desire to use my 
advice and authority, but was at a loss to find out what you 
meant by my interest and assistance; yet I flattered myself 
into a persuasion, that, out of your admirable and singular 
wisdom, you were desirous to enter into some measures for 
establishing the peace and concord of the city; and, in that 
case, | ioe upon my temper and character as fit enough to 
be employed in such a deliberation. If the case be so, and 
you have any concern for the safety of our friend Pompey, 
and of reconciling him to yourself, and to the Republic, you 
will certainly find no man more proper for such a work than I 
am, who, from the very first, have always been the adviser of 
peace, both to him and the senate; and, since this recourse to 
arms, have not meddled with any part of the war, but thought 
you to be really injured by it, while your enemies and enviers 
were attempting to deprive you of those honours, which the 
Roman people had granted you. But as, at that time, I was 
not only a favourer of your dignity, but an encourager also of 
others to assist you in it: so now the dignity of Pompey 
greatly affects me: for, many years ago, I made choice of you 
two, with whom to cultivate a aaa ale friendship, and to be, 
‘as I now am, most strictly. united. Wherefore I desire of you, 
or rather beg and implore, with all my prayers, that, in the 
hurry of your cares, you would indulge a moment to this 
thought, how by your generosity, I may be permitted to shew 
myself an honest, grateful, pious man, in remembering an act 
of the greatest kindness to me. If this related only to myself, 
I should hope still to obtain it from you: but it concerns, I 
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think, both your honour and the Republic, that, by your 


means, I should be allowed to continue in a situation the best 
adapted to promote the peace of you two, as well as the general 
concord of all the citizens. After I had sent my thanks to you 
before, on the account of Lentulus, for giving safety to him 
who had given it to me; yet, upon reading his letter, in which 
he expresses the most grateful sense of your liberality, I took 
myself to have received the same grace from you, which he 
had done: towards whom, if by this you perceive me to be 
grateful, let it be your care, I beseech you, that 1 may be so 
too towards Pompey '.” 

Cicero was censured for some passages of this letter, which 
Ceesar took care to make public, viz. the compliment on Ceesar’s 
admirable wisdom; and, above all, the acknowledgment of his 
being injured by his adversaries in the present war: in excuse 
of a ey he says, that he was not sorry for the publication of 
it, for he himself had given several copies of it; and, consider- 
ing what had since happened, was pleased to have known to 
the world how much he had always been inclined to peace ; 
and that, in urging Cesar to save his country, he thought it 
his business to use such expressions as were the most likely to 
gain authority with him, without fearing to be thought guilt 
of flattery, in urging him to an act for which he would gladly 
have thrown himself even at his feet’. 

He received another letter on the same subject, and about 
the same time, written jointly by Balbus and Oppius, two of 
Cesar’s chief confidents. 


“ BALBUS AND OPPIUS TO M. CICERO. 


‘THe advice, not only of little men, such as we are, but 
even of the greatest, is generally weighed, not by the intention 
of the giver, but the event; yet, relying on your humanity, 
we will give you what we take to be the best, in the case about 
which you wrote to us; which, though it should not be found 
prudent, yet certainly flows from the utmost fidelity and affec- 
tion to you. If we did not know from Cesar himself, that, as 
soon as he comes to Rome, he will do what in our judgment we 
think he ought to do, treat about a reconciliation between him 
and Pompey, we should give over exhorting you to come and. 


1 Ad Att. 9.6. 11. 

? Kpistolam meam quod pervulgatam scribis esse non fero moleste. Quin etiam 
ipse multis dedi describendam. Ea cnim et acciderunt jam ct impendent, ut testatum 
esse velim de pace quid senserim. Cum autem eum hortarer, eum presertim hominem, 
non videbar ullo modo facilius moturus, quam si id, quod eum hortarer, convenire ejus 
sapientiw diccrem. Kam si admirabilem dixi, cum eum ad salutem patrie hortarer, non 


pre eg ne viderer assentiri, cui tali in re lubenter me ad pedes abjecissem,. &c. 
nid. 8. 9. 
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take part in those deliberations; that, by your help, who have 
a strict friendship with them both, the whole affair may be 
settled with ease and dignity: or if, on the contrary, we be- 
lieved that Cesar would not do it, and knew that he was 
resolved upon a war with Pompey, we should never try to 
persuade you to take arms against a man to whom you ae 
the greatest obligations, in the same manner as we have always 
entreated you not to fight ayainst Cesar. But since, at pre- 
sent, we can only guess rather than know what Ceegar will do, 
we have nothing to offer but this, that it does not seem agree- 
able to your dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, 
when you are intimate with them both, to take arms against 
either: and this we do not doubt but Cesar, according to his 
humanity, will highly approve; yet if you judge proper, we 
will write to him, to let us know what he will really do about 
it; and if he returns us an answer, will presently send you 
notice, what we think of it, and give you our word, that we 
will advise only what we take to be most suitable to your 
honour, not to Coa views; and are persuaded, that Ceasar, 
out of his indulgence to his friends, will be pleased with it '” 
This joint letter was followed by a separate one from Balbus. 


“BALBUS TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 


‘STMMEDIATELY after I] had sent the common letter from 
Oppius and myself, I received one from Cesar, of which I 
have sent you a copy; whence you will perceive how desirous 
he is of peace, and to be reconciled with Pompey, and how 
far removed from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an ex- 
treme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to see him in these sen- 
timents. As to yourself, your fidelity and your piety, I am 
entirely of the same mind, my dear Cicero, with you, that you 
cannot, consistently with your character and duty, bear arms 
against a man to whom you declare yourself so greatly obliged : 
that Cesar will approve this resolution, 1 certainly know, from 
his singular humanity ; and that you will perfectly satisfy him, 
by taking no part in the war against him, nor joining yourself 
to his adversaries: this he will think sufficient, not only from 
you, a person of such dignity and splendour, but has allowed 
it even to me, not to be found in that camp, which is likely to 
be formed against Lentulus and Pompey, from whom I have 
received the greatest obligations: ‘It was enough,’ he said, 
‘if I performed my part to him in the city and the gown, 
which I might perform also to them if I thought fit:’ where- 
fore, I now manage all Lentulus’s affairs at Rome, and dis- 
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charge my duty, my fidelity, my piety, to them both: yet, in 
truth, I do not take the hopes of an accommodation, though 
now so low, to be quite desperate, since Cesar is in that mind 
in which we ought to wish him: one thing would please me, 
if you think it prope that you would write to him, and desire 
a guard from him, as you did from Pompey, at the time of 
Milo’s trial, with my approbation; I will undertake for him, if 
I rightly know Cesar, that he will sooner pay a regard to your 
dignity, thgn to his own interest. How prudently I write these’ 
things, I know not; but this I certainly know, that whatever 
I write, I write out of a singular love and affection to you: for 
let me die (so as Cesar may but live) if I have not so great 
an esteem for you that few are equally dear to me. When 
you have taken any resolution in this affair, I wish that you 
would let me know it, for I am exceedingly solicitous that 
you should discharge your duty to them both, which, in 
truth, I am confident you will discharge. Take care of your 
health '.” 

The offer of a guard was artfully insinuated; for while it 
earried an appearance of honour and respect to Cicero’s per- 
son, it must necessarily have made him Cesar’s prisoner, and 
deprived him of the liberty of retiring, when he found it proper, 
out of Italy: but he was too wise to be caught by it, or to be 
moved in any manner by the letters themselves, to entertain 
the least thought of going to Rome, since, to assist in the 
senate, when Pompey and the consuls were driven out of it, 
was, In deren to take part against them. What gave him 
a more immediate uneasiness, was the daily expectation of an 
interview with Cesar himself, who was now returning from 
Brundisium by the road of Formie, where he then resided; 
for though he would gladly have avoided him, if he could have 
contrived to do it decently, yet, to leave the place just when 
Cesar was coming to it, could not fail of being interpreted as 
a particular affront: he resolved, therefore, to wait for him, and 
to act on the occasion with a firmness and gravity, which be- 
came his rank and character. | 

They met, as he expected, and he sent Atticus the followin 
account of what passed between them: ‘“ My discourse with 
him,” says he, ‘* was such, as would rather make him think 
well of me than thank me. I stood firm in refusing to go to 
Rome, but was deceived in expecting to find him easy; for 1 
never saw any one less so: he was condemned, he said, by my 
judgment; and, if I did not come, others would be the more 
backward: I told him that their case was very different from 
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mine. After many things said, on both sides, he bade me 
come, however, and try to make peace: ‘ Shall I do it,’ says I, 
‘in my own way?’ ‘Do you imayine,’ replied he, ‘that I 
will prescribe to you?’ ‘I will move the senate then,’ says I, 
‘for a decree against your going to Spain, or transporting 
your troops into Greece, and say a great deal besides, in be- 
wailing the case of Pompey:’ ‘I will not allow,’ replied he, 
‘such things to be said:’ ‘So I thought,’ says I, ‘and for that 
treason will not come; because I must either say them, and 
many more, which I cannot help saying, if I am there, or not 
come at all.’ The result was, that, to shift off the discourse, 
he wished me to consider of it; which I could not refuse to do, 
and so we parted. Jam persuaded, that he is not pleased with 
me; but I am pleased with myself: which I have not been be- 
fore of along time. As for the rest, good gods, what a crew 
he has with him! what a hellish band! as you call them: what 
a deplorable affair! what desperate troops! what a lamentable 
thing, to see Servius’s son, and ‘Titinius’s, with many more of 
their rank, in that camp, which besieged Pompey! He has 
six legions; wakes at all hours; fears nothing: I see no end 
of this calamity. His declaration at the last, which I had almost 
forgot, was odious; that if he was not permitted to use my ad- 
vice, he would use such as he could get from others, and pursue 
all measures which were for his service'.” From this confe- 
rence, Cicero went directly to Arpinum, and there invested 
his son, at the age of sixteen, with the manly gown: he re- 
solved to carry in along with him to Pompey’s camp, and 
thought it proper to give him an air of manhood before he 
enlisted him into the war; and since he could not perform that 
ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige his countrymen, by cele- 
brating this festival in his native city’. 

While Ceesar was on the road towards Rome, young Quintus 
Cicero, the nephew, a fiery, giddy youth, privately wrote to 
him to offer his service, with a promise of some information 
concerning his uncle; upon which being sent for, and admitted 
to an audience, he assured Czesar, that his uncle was utterly 
disaffected to all his measures, and determined to leave Italy 
and go to Pompey. ‘The boy was tempted to this rashness by 
the hopes of a considerable Phas and gave much uncasiness 
by it, both to the father and the uncle, who had reason to fear 
some ill consequence from it*: but Ceesar, desiring still to 
divert Cicero from declaring against him, and to quiet the 





1 Tbid. 9, 18. 

2 Ego meo Ciceroni, quoniam Roma caremue, Arpini potissimum togam puram dedi, 
idque municipibus nostris fuit gratum. bid. 19. i 
*3 Litteras ejus ad Ceesarem miseas ita graviter tulimus, ut te quidem celaremus—. 
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apprehensions which he might entertain for what was past, 
took. oceasion to signify to him, in a kind letter from Rome, 
that he retained no resentment of his refusal to come to the 
city, though Tullus and Servius complained, that he had not 
shewn the same indulgence to them:—Ridiculous men, says 
Cicero, who, after ames i their sons to besiege Pompey, at 
Brundisium, pretend to be scrupulous about going to the 
senate ', 

Cicero’s behaviour, however, and residence in those. villas 
of his, which were nearest to the sea, gave rise to a general 
report, that he was waiting only for a wind to carry him over 
to Pompey; upon which, Cesar sent him another pressing 
letter, to try, if possible, to dissuade him from that step. 


‘CESAR, EMPEROR, TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 


‘¢ THouGH I never imagined that you would do any thin 
rashly, or imprudently, yet, moved by the common report, i 
thought proper to write to you, and beg of you, by our mutual 
affection, that you would not run to a declining cause, whither 
you did not think fit to go while it stood firm. For you will 
do the greatest injury to your friendship, and consult but ill 
for yourself, if you re not follow where fortune calls; for all 
things seem to have succeeded most prosperously for us, most 
unfortunately for them: nor will you be thought to have fol- 
lowed the cause, (since that was the same, when you chose to 
withdraw yourself from their counsels) but to have condemned 
some act of mine; than which you can do nothing that could 
affect me more sensibly, and what I beg, by the rights of our 
friendship, that you would not do. Past , what Is more 
agreeable to the character of an honest, quiet man, and good 
citizen, than to retire from civil broils? from which some, who 
would gladly have done it, have been deterred by an appre- 
hension of danger: but you, after a full testimony of my life, 
and trial of my friendship, will find nothing more safe or more 
reputable, than to keep yourself clear from all this contention, 
—The 16th of April, on the road ?.” 

Antony, also, whom Cesar left to guard Italy, in his ab- 
sence, wrote to him to the same purpose, and on the same 


day. 


tantum scito post Hirtinm conventum, arcessitum ab Cesare; cum eo de meo animo ab 
suis consiliis alienissimo, ct consilio relinquendi Italiam. Ad Att, 10. 4, 5, &c. 
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“ANTONIUS, TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE, AND PROPRETOR,. 
TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 


‘Ir I had not a great esteem for you, and much greater 
indeed than you men I should not be concerned at the 
sept which is spread of you, especially when I take it to be 

e. But, out of the excess of my affection, I cannot dis- 
semble, that even a report, though false, makes some impres- 
gion on me. I cannot believe that you are preparing to cross 
the sea, when you have such a value for Dolabella, and your 
daughter Tullia, that excellent woman, and are so much valued 
by us all, to whom, in truth, your dignity and honour are 
atta dearer than to yourself; yet, I did not think it the part 
of a friend, not to be moved by the discourse even of ill-design- 
ing men, and wrote this with the greater inclination, as I take 
my part to be the more difficult on the account of our late 
coldness, occasioned rather by my jealousy, than any injur 
from you. For I desire you to assure yourself, that nobody is 
dearer to me than you, excepting my Cesar, and that I know, 
also, that Ceesar reckons M. Cicero in the first class of his 
friends. Wherefore I beg of you, my Cicero, that you will 
keep yourself free and undetermined, and despise the fidelity 
of that man who first did you an injury, that he might after- 
wards do you a kindness; nor fly from him, who, though he 
should not love you, which is impossible, yet will always desire 
to see you in safety and splendour. I have sent Calpurnius 
to you with this, the most intimate of my friends, that you 
might perceive the great concern which I have for your life 
and dignity *.” 

Ceelius also wrote to him, on the same subject; but finding, 
by some hints in Cicero’s answer, that he was actually prepar- 
ing to run away to Pompey, he sent him a second letter, in a 
most ‘pathetic, or, as Cicero calls it, lamentable strain’, in 
hopes, to work upon him, by alarming all his fears. 


*6CGELIUS TO CICERO. 


‘‘ BEING in a consternation at your letter, by which you 
shew that you are meditating nothing but what is dismal, yet 
neither tell me directly what it is, nor wholly hide it from me, 
I aedtigetl wrote this to you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, 
by your children, I beg and beseech you, not to take any step 
injurious to your safety: for I call the gods and men, and our 
friendship, to witness, that what I have told, and forewarned 
you of, was not any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
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talked.with Ceasar, and understood from him, how he resolved 
to act after his victory, I informed you of what I had learnt. 
If you imagine that his conduct will always be the same, in 
dismissing his enemies, and offering conditions, you are mis- 
taken; he thinks, and even talks, of nothing but what is fierce 
and severe, and is gone away much out of humour with the 
senate, and thoroughly provoked by the opposition which he 
has met with, nor will there be any room for mercy. Where- 
fore, if you yourself, your only son, your house, your remain- 
ing hopes, be dear to you: if 1, if the worthy man, your sen- 
in-law, have any weight with you, you should not desire to 
overturn our fortunes, and force us to hate or to relinquish 
that cause in which our safety consists, or to entertain an 
impious wish against your's. Lastly, reflect on this, that you 
have already given all the offence which you can give, by 
staying so long behind; and now to declare against a con- 

ueror, whom you would not offend, while his cause was 

oubtful, and to fly after those who run away, with whom you 
would not join, while they were in condition to resist, is the 
utmost folly. ‘Take care, that while you are ashamed not to 
approve yourself one of the best citizens, ha be not too hasty 
in determining what is the best. But if I cannot wholly pre- 
vail with you, yet wait, at least, till you know how we succeed 
in Spain, which I now tell you will be our’s, as soon as Caesar 
comes thither. What hopes they may have when Spain is lost, 
I know not; and what your view can be in acceding to a despe- 
rate cause, by my faith I cannot find out. As to the thing, 
which you discover to me by your silence about it, Caesar has 
been informed of it; and, after the first salutation, told me, 
presently, what he had heard of you; I denied that I knew 
any thing of the matter, but begged of him to write to you in 
a manner the most effectual to make you stay. He carries me 
with him into Spain: if he did not, I would run away to you 
wherever you are, before I came to Rome, to dispute this point 
with you in person, and hold you fast even by force. Con- 
sider, Cicero, again and again, that you do not utterly ruin 
both you and your’s: that you do not knowingly and willingly 
throw yourself into difficulties, whence you see no way to ex- 
tricate yourself. But if either the reproaches of the better 
sort touch you, or you cannot bear the insolence and haughti- 
ness of a certain set of men, I would advise you to choose some 
place remote from the war, till these contests be over, which 
will soon be decided: if you do this, I shall think that you 
have done wisely, and you will not offend Ceesar *.”. 





1 Ep, Fam, 8, 16. 
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_ Ceoelius’s advice, as well as his practice, was grounded upon 
a maxim, which he had before advanced, in a letter to Cicero, 
‘that in a public dissension, as long as it was carried on by 
civil methods, one ought to take the honester side; but when 
it came to arms, the stronger ; and to judge that the best which 
was the safest’.” Cicero was not of his opinion, but governed 
himself in this, as he generally did, in all other cases, by a 
contrary rule; that where our duty and our safety interfere, 
_we should adhere always to what is right, whatever danger we 
incur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days, about this 
time, on his way towards Sicily, the command of which Cresar 
had committed to him. Their conversation turned on the 
unhappy condition of the times, and the impending miseries 
of the war, in which Curio was open, and without any reserve, 
in talking of Czesar’s views: he exhorted Cicero to choose some 
neutral place for his retreat; assured him, that Ceesar would be 
pleased with it; offered him all kind of accommodation and 
safe passage through Sicily : made not the least doubt, but that 
Cesar would soon be master of Spain, and then follow Pompey 
with his whole force; and that Pompey’s death would be the 
end of the war: but confessed withal, that he saw no prospect 
or romero of hope for the Republic; said, that Cesar was 
so provoked by the tribune Metellus, at Rome, that he had a 
mind to have Killed him, as many of his friends advised; that 
if he had done it, a great slaughter would have ensued ; that 
his clemency flowed, not from his natural disposition, but be- 
cause he thought it popular: and if he once lost the affections 
of the people, he would be cruel: that he was disturbed to see 
the a so disgusted by his seizing the public treasure; and 
though he had resolved to speak to vee before he left Rome, 
yet he durst not venture upon it, for fear of some affront; and 
went away, at last, much discomposed ”. 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey to Cesar, 
is censured, more than once, by Cicero, as one of the blunders 
of his friends*: but it is a common case, in civil dissensions, 
for the honester side, through the fear of discrediting their 
cause, by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unseasonable 
moderation. The public money was kept in the temple of 
Saturn; and the consuls contented themselves with carryi 
away the keys, fancying, that the sanctity of the place would 
secure it from violence; especially when the greatest part of 





1 Tilud te non arbitror fugere ; Wes homines in dissentione domestica debeant, quam- 
diu civiliter sine armis cernetur, hong m sequi partem: ubi ad bellum et castra 
ventum sit, firmiorem ; et id melius statuere, quod tutius sit. Ibid. 8, 14, 

2 Ad Att. 10. 4, 7 3 Ibid. 7. 12, 15. 
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it was afand of a sacred kind, set apart by the laws for occa- 

sions only of the last exigency, or the terror of a Gallic inva- 

sion’; Pompey was sensible of the mistake, when it was too 

late, and sent instructions to the consuls to go back and fetch 

away this sacred treasure: but Ceesar was then so far advanced, 

that they durst not venture upon it; and Lentulus coldly sent 

him word, that he himself should first march against Ceesar into 

Picenum, that they might be able to do it with safety *. Cesar 

had none of these scruples; but, as soon as he came to Rome, . 
ordered the doors of the temple to be broken open, and the 

money to be seized for his own use; and had like to have 

killed the tribune Metellus, who, trusting to the authority of 
his office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. He 

found there an immense treasure, both in coin and wedges of 
solid gold, reserved from the spoils of conquered nations, from 

the time even of the Punic war: “for the Republic,” as Pliny 

says, ‘had never been richer than it was at this day *.” 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the more so, on 
account of the inconvenient pomp of his laurel, and lictors, 
and style of emperor; which in a time of that jealousy and 
distraction, exposed him too much to the eyes of the public, 
as well as to the taunts and raillery of his enemies ‘. He re- 
solved to cross the sea to Pompey; yet knowing all his motions 
to be narrowly watched, took pains to conceal his intention, 
especially from Antony, who resided, at this time, in his 
neighbourhood, and kept a strict eye upon him. He sent 
him word, therefore, by letter, that he had no design against 
Ceesar: that he remembered his friendship, and his son-in-law 
Dolabella; that if he had other thoughts, he could easily have 
been with Pompey ; that his chief reason for retiring, was to 
avoid the uneasiness of appearing in public with the formalit 
of his lictors*. But Antony wrote him a surly answer; which 
Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a copy of it to Atticus, 
to let him see, he says, how tyrannically it was drawn. 

_ & How sincere is your way of acting? for he, who has a 
mind to stand neuter, stays at home; he, who goes abroad, 
seems to pass a judgment on the one side or the other. But 
it does not belong to me to determine, whether a man may go 





1 Dio, p. 161. 

2G; Casniuis—abtalit mandata ad Consules, ut Romam venirent, pecuniam de sanc- 
tiore wrario auferrent.—Consul rescripsit, ut prius ipse in Picenum. Ad Att. 7. 21, 

3 Nec fuit altis temporibus Respub. locupletior. Plin. Hist. 33. 3. 

* Accedit etiam molesta hac pompa lictorum meorum, nomenque imperii quo appellor. 
Sed incurrit hee nostra laurus non solum in oculos, sed jam etiam in voculas malevo- 
lorum. Ep. Fam, 2.16. | | 

5 Cum ego sepissime scripsissem, nihil me contra Cesaria rationes cogitare ; meminisse 
me generi mei, meminisse amicitie; potuisse, si aliter sentirem, esse cum Pompeio; me 
autem, quis cum lictoribus invitus cursarem, abesse velle. Ad Att. 10 .10. 
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abroad or not. Ceasar has es this task upon: me, not to 
suffer any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore, it signifies 
nothing for me to approve your resolution, if I have no power 
te indulge you in it. I would have you write to Ceesar, and 
ask that favour of him: I do not doubt bet you will obtain it, 
riders since you promise to retain a regard for our friend- 
zhi hi a 

After this letter, Antony never came to see him, but sent 
an excuse, that he was ashamed to do it, because he took him 
to be angry with him, giving him to understand, at the same 
time, by Trebatius, that he had special orders to observe his 
motions ’. : 

These letters give us the most sensible proof of the high 
esteem and credit in which Cicero flourished, at this time, in 
Rome: when in a contest for empire, which force alone was 
to decide, we see the chiefs on both sides so solicitous to gain 
a man to their party, who had no peculiar skill in arms or 
talents for war: but his name and authority was the acqui- 
sition which they sought ; since, whatever was the fate of their 
arms, the world, they knew, would judge better of the cause 
which Cicero espoused. ‘The same letters will confute, like- 
wise, in a great measure, the common opinion of his want of 
resolution in all cases of difficulty, since no man could shew a 

eater than he did on the present occasion, when against the 
importunities of his friends, and all the invitations of a suc- 
cessful power, he chose to follow that cause which he thought 
the best, though he knew it to be the weakest. 

During Cesar’s absence in Spain, Antony, who had nobody 
to control him at home, gave a free course to his natural dis- 
position, and indulged himself, without reserve, in all the excess 
of lewdness and luxury. Cicero, describing his usual equi- 
page in travelling about Italy, says, “he carries with him, in 
an open chaise, the famed actress, Cytheris; his wife follows 
in a second, with seven other close litters, full of his whores 
and boys. _ See by what base hands we fall; and doubt, if .you 
can, whether Cesar, let him come vanquished or victorious, 
will not make cruel work amongst us at his return. For my 
part, if I cannot get a ship, I will take a boat, to transport 
myself out of their reach ; a I shall tell you more after I 
have had a conference with Antony’.” Among Antony’s 





1 Ibid. 

2 Nominatim de me sibi imperatum dicit Antonius, nec me tamen ipse adhuc viderat, 
sed hoc Trebatio narravit. Ibid. 12. 

Antonius—ad me misit, se pudore deterritum ad me non venisse, qued me sibi suc- 
sensere putaret. Ibid. 15. : 

3 Hic tamen Cytheridem secum lectica aperta portat, altcra uxorem : septem preterca 
conjuncte lectice sunt amicarum, an amicorum? vide quam turpi leto pereamus: et 
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in public, with his mistress, Cytheris, in a chariot drawn by 
lions. Cicero, alluding to this, in a letter to Atticus, tells him 
jocosely, that he need not be afraid of Antony’s lions’; for 
though the beasts were so fierce, the master himself was very 
tame. 

Pliny speaks of this fact, as a sites ta insult on the Roman 
people ; as if, by the emblem of the lions, Antony intended to 
ae them to understand, that the fiercest spirits of them would 

e forced to submit to the yoke’. Plutarch also mentions it; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Pharsalia, though 
it is evident, from this hint of it, given by Cicero, that it 
happened long before. 

hilst Cicero continued at Formiez, deliberating on the 
measures of his conduct, he formed several political theses, 
adapted ta the circumstances of the times, for the amusement 
of his solitary hours: Whether a man ought to stay in his 
country, when it was possessed by a tyrant? whether one ought 
not by all means, to attempt the dissolution of the tyranny, 
bhibuzh his city, on that account, was exposed to the utmost 
hazard ? whether there was not cause to be afraid of the man 
who should dissolve it, lest he should advance himself into the 
other’s place? whether we should not help our country by 
the methods of peace, rather than war? whether it be the part 
of a citizen to sit still in a neutral place, while his country is 
ia or to run all hazards for the sake of the common 
liberty ? whether one ought to bring a war upon his city, and 
besiege it, when in the hands of a tyrant ? whether a man, not 
approving the dissolution of a tyranny by war, ought not to 
join himself, however, to the best citizens ? whether one ought 
to act with his benefactors and friends, though they do not, 
in his opinion, take right measures for the public interest ? 
whether a man, who has done great services to his country, and, 
for that reason, has been envied and cruelly treated, is still 
bound to expose himself to fresh dangers for it, or may not be 
permitted, at last, to take care of himself and his family, and 
give up all political matters to the men of power?—“ By 
exercising myself,” says he, ‘in these questions, and examin- 
ing them on the one side and the other, I relieve my mind 


dubita, si potes, quin ille, seu victus seu victor redicrit, cedem facturus sit. Ego vero 
vel lintriculo, si navis non erit, eripiam me ex istorum parricidio. Sed plura scribam 
cum illum convenero. Ad Att. 10. 10. 

1 Tu Antonii leones pertimescas, cave. Nihil est illo homine jucundius. Ibid. 

? Jugo subdidit cos, primusque Rome ad currum junxit Antonius; et quidem civili 
bello cum dimicatum esset in Pharsalicis campis; non sine ostento quodam temporum, 
generosos spiritus jugum subire illo prodigio significante: nam qued ita vectus est cum 
mima Cythcride, supra monstra etiam illarum calamitatum fuit. Plin, Hist. 8 16, 
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be of use to me’.” 

From the time of his leaving the city, together with Pompey 
and the senate, there passed not a single day in which he did 
not write one or more letters to Atticus’, the only friend whom 
he trusted with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters 
it a that the sum of Atticus’s advice to him agreed en- 
tirely with his own sentiments, that, if Pompey remained in 
dtaly, he ought to join with him; if not, should stay behind, 
and expect what fresh accidents might produce*. ‘This was 
what Cicero had hitherto followed: and as to his future con- 
duct, though he seems sometimes to be a little wavering and 
irresolute, yet the result of his deliberations constantly turned 
in favour of Pompey. His personal affection for the man, pre- 
ference of his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, who 
began to censure his tardiness, and, above all, his gratitude 
for favours received, which had ever the greatest weight with 
him, made him resolve, at all adventures to run after him; and, 
though he was displeased with his management of the war, 
and without any hopes of his success*; though he knew him 
before to be no politician, and now perceived him, he says, to 
be no general ; yet, with all his faults, he could not endure the 
thought of deserting him, nor hardly a himself for stay- 
ing so long behind him: “ Tor, as in love,” says he, * any 
thing dirty and indecent in a mistress will stifle it for the pre- 
sent, so the deformity of Pompey’s conduct put me out of 
humour with him; but now that he is gone, my love revives, 
and I cannot bear his absence *,” &c. 

What held him still a while longer, was the tears of his 
family, and the remonstrances of his daughter Tullia, who 
intreated him to wait only the issue of the Spanish war, and 





1 In his ego me consultationibus exercens, disserens in utramque partem, tum Greco 
ne ne abduco parumper animum a molestiis et rwy mpovpyou ri delibero. Ad 

tt. 9. 4. 

2 Hujus autem epistole non solum ea causa est, ut ue quis a me dics intermittatur, 
quin dem ad te litteras, sed Ibid. 8. 12. 

Seater tibi eodem die hanc epistolam dictavi, et pridie dederam mea manu longiorem, 

id. 10, 3. 

8 Ego quidem tibi non sim auctor, si Pompeius Italiam relinquit, te quoque profugere; 
summo enim periculo facies, nec Reipub. proderis ; cui quidem posterius poteris prodesse 
si manseris, &c. Ibid. 9. 10. 

4 Ingrati animi crimen horreo. Ibid. 9. 2, 5, 7. 

Nec mehercule hoc facio Reipub. causa, quam funditus deletam puto, sed nequis 
ne ae aaa in eum, qui me levavit iis incommodis, quibus ipse affecerat, 

bid. 9, 19. 

Fortung sunt committenda omnia. Sine spe conamur ulla. Si melius quid acciderit, 
mirabimur. Ibid. x. 2. 

& Sicut éy rois gowrixots, alienant immunde, insulse, indecore ; sic me illius fuge, 
negligentisque deformitas avertit ab amore—nunc emergit amor, nunc desiderium ferre 
non possum. Ibid. 9. 10. 
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urged it as the advice of Atticus’. He was passionately fond 
of this daughter, and with great reason ; for she was a woman 
of singular accomplishments, with the utmost affection and 
piety to him. Speaking of her to Atticus, ‘‘ How admirable,” 
says he, ‘is her virtue? how does she bear the public ‘ore 
how her domestic disgusts ? what a greatness of mind did she 
shew at my parting oni them? in spite of the tenderness of 
her love, she wishes me to do nothing but what is right, and 
for my honour ’.” But as to the affair of Spain, he answered, 
that whatever was the fate of it, it could not alter the case with 
regard to himself; for if Czesar should be driven out of it, his 
journey to Pompey would be less welcome and reputable, 
since Curio himself would run over to him; or if the war was 
drawn into length, there would be no end of waiting; or, 
lastly, if Pompey’s army should be beaten, instead of sitting 
still as they advised, he thought just the contrary, and should 
choose the rather to run mar from the violence of such a 
victory. He resolved, therefore, he says, to act nothing 
craftily; but, whatever became of Spain, to find out Pompe 
as soon as he could, in conformity to Solon’s law, who made it 
capital for a citizen not to take part in a civil dissension °. 
Before his going off, Servius Sulpicius sent him word, from 
Rome, that he had a great desire to have a conference with 
him, to consult in common what measures they ought to take. 
Cicero consented to it, in hopes to find Servius in the same 
mind with himself, and to have his company to Pompey’s 
camp: for, in answer to his message, he mtimated his own 
intention of leaving Italy ; and, if Servius was not in the same 
resolution, advised him to save himself the trouble of the 
journey, though, if he had any thing of moment to communi- 
cate, he would wait for his coming‘. But, at their meeting, 





1 Sed cum ad me mea Tullia scribat, orans ut quid in Hispania geratur expectem, et 
semper adscribat idem videri tibi. Ad Att. 10. 8. 

a a & meorum me interdum molliunt, precantium, ut de Hispaniis expectemus. 

id. . 

# Cujus quidem virtus mirfica. Quomodo illa fert publicam cladem ? quomodo do- 
mesticas tricasP quantus autem animus in discessu nostro? sit oropyi, sit summa 
odvrnkcs ; tamen nos recte favere et bene audire vult. Ibid. 8. 

3 Si pelletur, quam gratus aut quam honestus tam erit ad Pompeium noster adventus, 
cum ipsum Curionem ad ipsum traneiturum putem ? si trahitur bellum, quid expectem, 
ant quam diu? relinquitur, ut si vincimur in Hispania, quiescamus., Id ego contra puto: 
istum enim victorem relinquendum magis puto, quam victum, Ibid. 

Astute nihil sum acturus ; fiat in Hispania quidlibet. Ibid. 6. 

Ego vero Solonis—legem negligam, qui capite sanxit, si qui in seditione non altcrius 
utrius partis fuisset. Ibid 1. 

4 Sin autem tibi homini prudentissimo videtur utile esse, nos colloqui, quanquam 
longius etiam cogitabam ab urbe discedere, cujus jam etiam nomen invitus audio, tamen 
pespine accedam. Ep. Fam. 4. 1. 

stat ut discedendum putem ; in quo reliqua videtur esse deliberatio, quod con- 
silium in discessu, qué loca sequamur—si habes jam statutum, quid tibi ageudum putes, 
ae Hon sit conjunctum consilium tuum cum meo, sanerscdcan hoc labore itineris. 

id. 4, 2. 
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he found him so timorous and desponding, and so full of 
scruples upon every thing which was proposed; that, instead of 
pressing him to the same conduct with himself, he found it 
necessary to conceal his own design frem-him. “Of all the 
men,” says he, “ whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
coward than C. Marcellus, who laments his having been 
consul, and urges Antony to hinder my going, that ie hienealf 
may stay with a better grace '.” | , 
- Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself of Sicily, 
thought fit to quit that post, and yield up the island to Curio, 
who came likewise to seize it, on Csesar’s part, with a superior 
force. Cicero was much scandalized at Cato’s conduct, bein 
persuaded that he might have held his possession without diffi- 
culty, and that all honest men would have flocked to him, espe- 
cially when Pompey’s fleet was so near to support him: for if 
that had but once appeared on the coast, and begun to act, 
Curio himself, as he confessed, would have run away the first. 
‘J wish,” says Cicero, “that Cotta may hold out Sardinia, as 
it is said he will: for, if so, how base will Cato’s act appear *.” 

In these circumstances, while he was preparing all things for 
his voyage, and waiting only for a fair wind, he removed from his 
Cuman to his Pompeian villa, beyond Naples, which not being 
so commodious for an embarkment, would help to lessen the 
suspicion of his intended flight®. Here he received a private 
message from the officers of three cohorts, which were in gar- 
rison at Pompeii, to beg leave to wait upon him the day fol- 
lowing, in order to deliver up their troops and the town into 
his hands; but, instead of listening to the overture, he slipped 
away the next morning, before day, to avoid seeing them; 
since such a force, or a greater, could be of no service there; 
and he was apprehensive that it was designed only as a trap 
for him *. 

Thus, pursuing at last the result of all his deliberations, 
and preferring the consideration of duty to that of his safety, 
he embarked to follow Pompey: and soup from the nature 


1 Servii consilio nihil expeditur. Omnes captiones in omni sententia occurrunt. Unum 
C. Marcello cognovi timidiorem, quem Consulem fuisse penitet—qui etiam Antonium 
confirmasse dicitur, ut me impediret, quo ipse, credo, honestius. Ad Att. 10. 15. 

2 Curio mecum vixit—Sicilie diffidens, si Pompeius navigare ceepisset. Ibid. 7. 

Curio—Pompeii classem timebat : qua si esset, se de Sicilia abiturum. Ibid. 4. 

Cato qui Sicliam tenere nullo negotio potuit, et si tenuiaset, omnes boni ad eum se 
contulissent, Syracusis profectus est a. d. 8. Kal. Maii—utinam, quod aiunt, Cotta 
Sardiniam teneat. Est enim rumor. O, si id fuerit, turpem Catonem! Ibid. 16, 

3 Ego ut minuerem suspicionem profectionis,—profectus sum in Pompeianum a, d. 
1111 Id. Ut ibi essem, dum qua ad navigandum opus cssent, pararentur. Ibid. 

4 Cum ad villam venissem, ventum est ad me, Centuriones trium cohortium, quer 
Pompeiis sunt, me velle coal ; hec mecum Ninniua noater, velle eos mihi se et op- 

dum tradere. At ego tibi postridie a villa ante lucem, ut me omnino illi non viderent. 
uid enim erat in tribus cohortibus ? quid si plures ? quo apparatu ?—et simul: fleri pote- 
rat, ut tentaremur. Omnem igitur suspicionem sustuli. Ibid. 
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of the war, he seg saw, and declared, that it was a conten- 
ule; yet he thought Pompey the modester, ho- 


nester, and juster king of the two; and if he did not conquer, 








that the very name of the Roman people would be extin- He 


guished: or if he did, that it would still be after the manner 
and pattern of Sylla, with much cruelty and blood’. With 
these melancholy reflections, he set sail on the elevénth of 
June’, rushing, as he tells us, knowingly and willingly into 
voluntary destruction, and doing just what cattle do when- 
driven by any force, running after those of his own kind; 
‘‘ For, as the ox,” says he, “follows the herd, so I follow the 
honest, or those at least who are called so, though it be to 
certain ruin’.” As to his brother Quintus, he was so far from 
desiring his company in this flight, that he pressed him to stay 
in Italy, on account of his personal obligations to Cesar, and 
the relation that he had borne to him: yet Quintus would not 
be left behind; but declared that he would follow his brother 
whithersoever he should lead, and think that party right which 
he should choose for him *. 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence of the war, 
into which he was entering, was, to see Pompey, on all occa- 
sions, affecting to imitate Sylla, and to hear him often say, 
with a superior air, ‘could Sylla do such a thing, and cannot 
I do it?” as if determined to make Sylla’s victory the pattern 
of his own. He was now in much the same circumstances in 
which that conqueror had once been; sustaining the cause of 
the senate by his arms, and treated as an enemy by those who 
possessed Italy; and, as he flattered himself with the same 
good fortune, so he was meditating the same kind of return, 








! Dominatio quesita ab utroque est. Ad Att. 8. 11. 

Regnandi contentio est; in qua pulsus est modestior Rex et probrior et integtior ; et is, 
qui nisi vincit, nomen populi Romani deleatur necesse est: sin autem vincit, Syllano 
more exemploque vincet. Ibid. 10. 7. 

2a.d. III. id. Jun. aR Fam. 14.7. It is remarkable, that, among the ns 
which detained Cicero in Italy longer than he intended, he mentions the stipeatons 
weather of the Equinox, and the calms that succeeded it; yet this was about the end 
of May (ad Att. 10.17, 18.] which shews what a strange confusion there was at this 
time in the Roman Calendar; and what necessity for that reformation of it, which 
Cesar soon after effected, in order to reduce the computation of their months to the 
regular course of the seasons, from which they had so widely varied. Some of the 
commentators, for want of attending to this cause, are strangely puzzled to account for 
the difficulty ; and one of them ridiculously imagines, that, by the Equinox, Cicero 
covertly means Antony, who used to make his days and nights equal, by sleeping as 
much as he waked. 

3 Ego prudens ac sciens ad pestem ante oculos positam sum profectus. Ep. Fam. 6.6. 

Prudens et sciens tanquam ad interitum ruerem voluntarium. [pro M. Marcel. 5.) 
auld ergo acturus est? idem, quod pecudes, que dispules sui generis sequuntur greges. 

t bos armenta, sic ego bonos viros, aut eos, quicunque dicentur boni, sequar, etiam si 
ruent. Ad Att. 7. 7 
- 4 Fratrem—socium hujus fortune esse non erat #quum: cui magis etiam Casar 
irasoetur, Sed impetrare non sum, ut maneat. [Ibid. 9, 1.] frater, quicquid mibi 
placeret, id rectum se putare aiebat. Ibid. 9.6. 
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and threatening ruin and proscription to all his enemies. This 
frequently shocked Cicero, as we find from many of his 
letters, to consider with what cruelty and effusion of ciyil 


‘«. Aglood the success, even of his own friends, would certainly be 


attended 3. . | 

We have no account of the manner and circumstances of his 
voyage, or by what course he steered towards Dyrrachium: 
for, after his leaving Italy, all his correspondence with it was 
in great measure cut off so that from June, in which he 


“sailed, we find an intermission of about nine months in the 


series of his letters, and not more than four of them written 
to Atticus during the continuance of the war’. He arrived, 
however, safely in Pompey’s camp with his son, his brother, 
and nephew, committing the fortunes of the whole family to 
the issue of that cause: and that he might make some 
amends for coming so late, and gain the greater authority 
with his party, he furnished Pompey, who was in great want 
of money, with a large sum, out of his own stock, for the 
public service °*. 

But, as he entered into the war with reluctance, so he found 
nothing in it but what increased his disgust: he disliked every 
thing which they had done, or designed to do; saw nothing 
good amongst them but their cause ; and that their own counsels 
would ruin them: for all the chiefs of the party, trusting to 
the superior fame and authority of Pompey, cal aac with 
the splendoit of the troops, which the princes of the east had 
sent to their assistance, assured themselves of victory; and, 
without reflecting on the different character of the two armies, 
would hear of nothing but fighting. It was Cicero’s business, 
therefore, to discourage this wild spirit, and to represent the 
hazard of the war, the force of Czesar, and the probability of 
his beating them, if ever they ventured a battle with him: 
but all his remonstrances were slighted, and he himself re- 
proached as timorous and cowardly by the other leaders: 
though nothing afterwards happened to them, but what he had 
often foretold‘. This soon made him repent of embarking in 





' Quam crebro illud, Sylla potuit, ego non potero ?— 

Ita Syllaturit animus ejus, et i ephae diu. [Att. 9. 10.) Cnaus noster Syllani 
regni similitudinem concupivit. eidws oot Néyo. (Ibid. 7.] ut non nominatim sed gene- 
ratim proscriptio easet informata. Ibid. 11. 6. 

9 Vid. Ibid. 11. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

3 Etsi egeo rebus omnibus, quod is quoque in angustiis est, quicum sumus, cui mag- 
nam dedimus pecuniam mutuam, opinantes nobis, constitutis rebus, eam rem etiam 
honori fore. [Ibid. 11. 3.] si quas habuimus facultates, eas Pompeio tum, cum id vide- 
bamur sapienter facere, detulimus. Ibid. 13. 7 

4 Quippe mihi nec que aceidunt, nec “ aguntur, ullo modo probantur. [Ibid. 11. 4.] 
nihil bont preter cansam. (Ep. Fam. 7. 3.] itaque cB, quem tum fortes illi viri, Domitii 
ct Lentuli, timidum esse dicebant, &c. [Ibid. 6,21.] quo quidem in bello, nihil adversi 
accidit non predicente me, Ibid. 6. ¢ 
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a@ cause so imprudently conducted; and it added to his dis- 
content, to find himself even blamed by Cato for coming to 
them at all, and deserting that neutral post, which might 
have given him the better opportunity of bringing about an 
accommodation ’. 

In this disagreeable situation he declined all employment, 
and spat his counsels wholly slighted, resumed his usual 
way of raillery, and what he could not dissuade by his autho- 
rity, endeavoured to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave, 
occasion, afterwards, to Antony, in a speech to the senate, to 
censure the levity of his behaviour in the calamity of a civil 
war, and to reflect not only upon his fears, but the unseason- 
ableness also of his jokes: to which Cicero answered, that 
though their camp, indeed, was full of care and anxiety, yet, 
in circumstances the most turbulent, there were certain mo- 
ments of relaxation, which all men, who had any humanity in 
them, were glad to lay hold on: but while Antony reproached 
him, both with dejection and joking at the same time, it was a 
sure proof that he had observed a proper temper and modera- 
tion in them both *. 

Young Brutus was also in Pompey’s camp, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by a peculiar zeal: which Cicero mentions 
as the more remarkable, because he had always professed an 
irreconcileable hatred to Pompey, as to the murderer of his 
father®. But he followed the canse, not the man: sacrificing 
all his resentments to the service of his country, and looking 
now upon Pompey as the Bene of the Republic, and the 
defender of their common liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never speaks of Pom- 
pey’s conduct, but as a perpetual succession of blunders. His 
first step of leaving Italy was condemned, indeed, by all, but 
particularly by Atticus; yet to us, at this distance, it seems 


* Cujus me mei facti penituit, non tam propter periculum meum, quam propter vitia 
multa, que ibi offendi, quo vencram. Ep. Fam. 7. 3.—Plut. in Cic. 

2 Ipse fugi adhuc omne munus, co magis, quod ita nihil poterat agi, ut mihi et meis 
rebus aptum esset. [Att.11.4.] Quod autem idem mostitiam meam reprehendit, idem 
jocum ; magno argumento est, me in utroque fuisse moderatum. Phil. p 16, 

Some of Cicero’s sayings on this occasion, are preserved by different writers. When 
Pompey put him in mind of his coming so late to them: ‘* How can I come late,” said 
he, “ when I find nothing in readiness among you ?"—and, upon Pompey’s asking him, 
sarcastically, where his son-in-law Dolabella was; ‘‘ He is with your father-in-law,” 
replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and informing them of a strong re- 

rt, at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up by Cesar; ‘“‘ And you sailed hither, there- 

ore,” said he, ** that you might see it with your own eyes.” And even after their defeat, 
when Nonnius was exhorting them to courage, because there were seven eagles still left 
in Pompey's camp: ** You encourage well,” said he, “if we were to fight with jackdaws.” 
By the frequency of these splenetic jokes, he is said to have provoked Pompey, so far as 
to tell him, “I wish that you would go over to the other side, that you may begin to fear 
us.” Vid. Macrob. Saturn. 2. 8. Plut. in Cic. 
- § Brutus amicus in causa versatur acriter. Ad Att. 11.4. 
Vid. Plut. in Brut. et Pomp. 
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not only to have been prudent, but necessary '. What shocked 
people so much at it, was the discovery that it made of his 
weakness and want of preparation; and after the security, 
which he had all along affected, and the defiance so oft de- 
clared against his adversary, it made him appear contemptible 
to run away at last on the first approach of ost: ‘Did you 
ever see,” says Coelius, “a more silly creature than this 
Pompey of your’s: who, after raising all this bustle, is found 
, to be such a trifler? or did you ever read or hear of a man 
more vigorous in action, more temperate in victory, than our 
Ceesar Bn 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Cesar found it 
convenient to go after him; during which time he had gathered 
a vast fleet from all the maritime states and cities dependant 
on the empire, without making any use of it to distress an 
enemy who had no fleet at all: he suffered Sicily and Sardinia 
to fall into Cesar’s hands without a blow; and the important 
town of Marseilles, after having endured a long siege for its 
uffection to his cause: but his capital error was the giving up 
Spain, and neglecting to put himself at the head oF the best 
army that he bad, in a country devoted to his interests, and 
commodious for the operations of his naval force : when Cicero 
first heard of this resolution, he thought it monstrous’ and, in 
truth, the committing that war to his lieutenants against the 
superior genius and ascendant of Cesar, was the ruin of his 
best troops and hopes at once. 

Some have been apt to wonder, why Cesar, after forcing 
Pompey out of Italy, instead of crossing the sea after him, 
when he was in no condition to resist, should leave him for the 
space of a year to gather armies and fleets at his leisure, and 
strengthen himself with all the forces of the east. But Cesar 
had good reasons for what he did: he knew, that all the troops, 
which could be drawn together from those countries, were no 
match for his; that if he had pursued him directly to Greece, 
and driven him out of it, as he had done out of Italy, he 
should have driven him probably into Spain, where, of all 
places, le desired the least to meet him; and where, in all 


1 Quorum dux quam dorpariyntos, tu quoque animadvertis, cui ne Picena quidem 
nota sunt: quam autem sine consilio, res testis. Ad Att. 7. 13. 

Si iste Italiam relinquet, faciet omnino male, et ut ego existimo ddoyiorws, &c. 
Tbid. 9, 10. 

4 Ecquando tu hominem ineptiorem quam tuum Cn. Pompcium vidisti ? qui tantas 
turbas, qui tam nugax esset, commorit? ecquem autem Casure nostro acriorem in 
rebus agendis, eodem in victorin temperatiorem, aut legisti aut audisti? Ep. Fam. 
8. 15. 

3 Omnis hee classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyro, Sidone, Cypro, ra i faa Lycia, 
Rhodo, &c. ad intercludendos Italie commeatus—comparatur. Ad Att. 9.9. 

Nunciant /Egyptum—cogitare ; Hispaniam abjecisse. Monstra narrant. Ibid. 9. 11. 
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events, Pompey had a sure resource, as long as it was pos- 
sessed by a firm and veteran army: which it was Cesar’s bu- 
siness, therefore, to destroy, in the first place, or he could 
expect no success from the war; and there was no opportunity 
of destroying it so favourable, as when Pompey himself was at 
such a distance from it. ‘This was the reason of his marching 
back with so much expedition, to find, as he said, an army 
without a general, and return to a general without an army‘. 
The event shewed, that he judged night; for within forty days 
from the first sight of his enemy in Spain, he made himself’ 
master of the whole province *. 


ee 
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AFTER the reduction of Spain, he was created dictator by 
M. Lepidus, then pretor at Rome, and by his dictatorial power 
declared himself consul, with P. Servilius Isauricus; but he 
was no sooner invested with this office, than he marched to 
Brundisium, and embarked on the fourth of January, in order 
to find out Pompey. The carrying about in his person the 
supreme dignity of the empire added no small authority to his 
cause, by making the cities and states abroad the more cautious 
of acting against him, or giving them a better pretence, at 
least, for opening their gates to the consul of Rome ze 
Cicero, all this while despairing of any good from the war, 
had been using all his endeavours to dispose his friends to 
peace, till Pompey forbade any farther mention of it in coun- 
cil, declaring that he valued neither life nor country, for which 
he must be indebted to Cesar, as the world must take the case 
to be, should he accept any conditions in his present circum- 
stances’. He was sensible that he had hitherto been acting a 
contemptible part, and done nothing equal to the great name 
which he had acquired in the world; and was determined: 
therefore, to retrieve his honour before he laid down his 
arms, by the destruction of his adversary, or to perish in the 
attempt. 

During the blockade of Dyrrachium, it was a current notion, 
in Ceesar’s army, that Pompey would draw off his troops into 








1 Tre se ad exercitum sine duce, et inde reversurum ad ducem sine exercitu. 
Sucton. J. Cas, 34. 

7 Ces. Comm, 1, 2. 

5 Tli se daturos negare, neque portas Consuli preclusuros. .Cms. Comm. 1. 3. 590. 

4 Desperans victoriam, primum copi suadere pacem, cujus fueram semper auctor; 
deinde cum ab ea sententia Pompeius valde abhorreret. Ep. Fam. 7. 3. 

Vibullius—de Cmsaris mandatis agere instituit; eum ingressum in sermonem Pom- 
pelus interpellavit, et loqui plura prohibuit. Quid mihi, inquit, aut vita aut civitate 
opus est, quam beneficio Casaris habere videbor? Cas. Comm, 3. 596 
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his ships, and remove the war into some distant place. Upon 
this Dolabella, who was with Cesar, sent a letter to Cicero, 
into Pompey’s camp, exhorting him, that if Pompey should be 
driven from these quarters, to seek some other country, he 
would sit down quietly at Athens, or any city remote from the 
war: that it was time to think of his own safety, and be a friend 
to himself, rather than to others: that he had now fully satis- 
fied his duty, his friendship, and his engagements to that party, 
which he had espoused in the Republic: that there was nothing 
left, but to be where the Republic itself now was, rather than 
by following that ancient one to be in none at all—and that 
Cesar would readily approve this conduct’: but the war took 
a quite different turn; and, instead of Pompey’s nine away 
from Dyrrachium, Cesar, by an unexpected defeat before it, 
was forced to retire the first, and leave to Pompey the credit of 
pursuing him, as in a kind of flight, towards Macedonia. 

' While the two armies were thus employed, Ccelius, now 
pretor at Rome, trusting to his power, and the success of his 
party, began to publish several violent and odious laws, espe- 
cially one for the cancelling of all debts’. This raised a great 
flame in the city, till he was over-ruled and deposed from his 
magistracy by the consul Servilius and the senate: but, being 
made desperate by this affront, he recalled Milo, from his exile 
at Marseilles, whom Czsar had refused to restore: and, in 
concert with him, resolved to raise some public commotion in 
favour of Pompey. In this disposition he wrote his last letter 
to Cicero; in which, after an account of his conversation, and 
the service which he was projecting, “you are asleep,” says 
he, “and do not know how open and weak we are here: what 
are you doing ? are you waiting for a battle, which is sure to 
be against you? Iam not acquainted with your troops; but 
our’s have been long used to fiyht hard, and to bear cold and 
hunger with ease’.” But this disturbance, which began to 
alarm all Italy, was soon ended, by the death of the auhor of 
it, Milo and Ceelius, who perished in their rash attempt, being 
destroyed by the soldiers, whom they were endeavouring to 
debauch. They had both attached themselves very early to 
the interests and the authority of Cicero, and were qualified by 
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1 lilud autem a te peto, ut, si i ille evitaverit hoc periculum, et se abdiderit in clas- 
sem, tu tuis rebus consulas: ct aliquando tibi potius quam cuivis sis amicus. Satisfactum 
eat jam a te vel officio, vel fumiliaritati; satisfactum etiam partibus, et ci Reipub. quam 
tu probabas. Reliquum est, ubi nunc est Respub. ibi simus potius, quam dum veterem 
illam sequamur, simus in nulla. Ep. Fam. 9. 9. 

2 Ces. Comm. 3. 600. 

3 Vos dormitis, nec hee adhuc mihi videmini intelligere, quam nos pateamus, ct quam 
simus imbecilli_—quid istic facitis? prelium expectatis, quod firmissimnm est ? vestras 
a aon novi. Nostri valde depugnarc, ct facile algere ct csurire consueverint. Ep. 

am. 8. 
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their parte and fortunes, to have made a principal figure in the 

Republic, if they had continued in those sentiments, and ad- 

hered to his advice; but their passions, pleasures, and ambition 

got the ascendant; and, through a factious and turbulent life, 
urried them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aside, Cicero’s next 
advice to Pompey was to draw the war into length, nor ever to 
give Cesar the opportunity of a battle. Pompey approved 
this counsel, and pursued it for some time, till he gained the 
oe above mentioned before Dyrrachium; which gave 
him such a confidence in his own troops, and such a contempt 
of Ceesar’s, that “from this moment,” says Cicero, “ this 
great man ceased to be a general; opposed a raw, new-raised 
army to the most robust and veteran legions; was shamefully 
beaten; and, with the loss of his camp, forced to fly away 
alone’.” 

Had Cicero’s advice been followed, Caesar must inevitabl 
have been ruined; for Pompey’s fleet would have cut off all 
supplies from him by sea; and it was not possible for him to 
subsist long at land, while an enemy, superior in number of 
troops, was perpetually harassing him, and wasting the country : 
and the report every where spread, of his flying from Dyrra- 
chium, before a victorious army, which was pursuing him, made 
his march every way the more difficult, and the people of the 
country more shy of assisting him; till the despicable figure 
that he seemed to make, raised’ such an impatience for fighting, 
and assurance of victory, in the Pompeian chiefs, as drew them 
to the fatal resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. There 
was another motive, likewise, suggested to us by Cicero, which 
seems to have had no small influence in determining Pompey 
to this unhappy step; his superstitious regard to omens, and 
the admonitions of diviners; to which his nature was strongly 
addicted. The Haruspices were all on his side, and flattered 
him with every thing that was prosperous; and, besides those 
in his own camp, the whole fraternity of them at Rome were 
sending him perpetual accounts of the fortunate and auspicious 
significations which they had observed in the entrails of their 
victims *. 

But after all, it must needs be owned, that Pompey had a 
very difficult part to act, and much less liberty of executing what 
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' Cum ab ea sententia Pompeius valde abhorreret, suadere institui, ut bellum du- 
ceret: hoc interdum probabat et in ea sententia videbatur fore, et fuisset fortasse, 
nisi quadam ex pugna ccepisset militibus suis confidere. Ex eo tempore vir ille sum- 
snus ee Imperator fuit: victus turpissime, amissis etiam castris, solus fugit. Ep. 

am. 7. 3, 

* Hoe civili bello, Dii immortales!——que nobis in Greciam Roma responsa Ha- 
Tuspicum missa sunt? que dicta Pompcio ?——<ctenim ille admodum extis et ostentis 
movebatur. De Divin, 2. 24, 
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he himself approved, than in all the other wars in which he 
had been engege In his wars against foreign enemies, his 
power was absolute, and all his motions depended on his own 
will; but in this, besides several kings and princes of the east, 
who attended him in person, he had with him, in his camp, 
almost all the chief magistrates and senators of Rome; men of 
equal dignity with himself, who had commanded armies, and 
obtained triumphs, and expected a share in all his counsels, 
‘and that in their common danse no step should be taken, but 
by their common advice: and, as they were under no engage- 
ment to his cause, but what was voluntary, so they were 
necessarily to be humoured, lest through disyust, they should 
desert it. Now these were all uneasy in their present situa- 
tion, and longed to be at home, in the enjoyment of their 
estates and honours; and, having a confidence of victory, 
from the number of their troops, and the reputation of their 
leader, were perpetually teasing Pompey to the resolution of 
a battle; charging him with a design to protract the war for 
the sake of perpetuating his authority, and calling him another 
Agamemnon, who was proud of holding so many kings and 
eras under his command '; till, being unable to withstand 
their reproaches any longer, he was driven, by a kind of shame, 
and against his judgment, to the experiment of a decisive 
action. 

Cesar was sensible of Pompey’s difficulty, and persuaded 
that he could not support the indignity of shewing himself 
afraid of fighting; and from that assurance, exposed himself 
often more rashly than prudence would otherwise justify : for 
his besieging Pompey at Dyrrachium, who was master of the 
sea, high supplied every thing to him that was wanted, while 
his own army was poate,’ at land; and the attempt to block 
up entrenchments so widely extended, with much smaller 
numbers than were employed to defend them, must needs be 
thought rash and extravagant, were it not for the expectation 
of drawing aon by it to a general engagement: for when 
he could not gain that end, his perseverance in the siege had 
like to have ruined him, and would inevitably have done so, 
if he had not quitted it, as he himself afterwards owned ”. 


' Kai gi twde abrov Bactdéa cai’ Ayapéuvova kadovvtwy, 6Tt KaKetvos Bacthiwv 
6td roy wodrspov noxev’ bkéoty Tw olkeiwy Aoytopewv Kai tvédwKev avrois. App. 


Milites otium, socii moram, principes ambitum ducis increpabant. Flor. 1. 4,2. Dio, 
p- 185. Plut. in Pomp. a 

2 Cesar pro natura ferox, et conficiende rei cupidus, ostentare aciem, provocare, laces- 
sere; nunc obsidione castrorum, que sedecim millium vallo obduxerat; (sed quid his 
obesset obaidio, qui patente mari omnibus copiis abundarent?) nunc expugnatione Dyr- 
rachii irrita, &c. Flor. 1. 4. ¢. 2. 

‘Quoroye Te perTaywooKkey Tos ma vid otpatonedevoas, &c. App. p. 468. 
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- It’ must be observed, likewise, that, while Pompey had any 
walle:or entrenchments between him and Cesar, not all Ceesar’s 
igour, nor the courage of his veterans, could gain the least 
advantage against him; but, on the contrary, that Ceesar was 
baffled and disappointed in every attempt. Thus, at Brun- 
disium, he could make no impression upon the town, till 
Pompey at full leisure, had secured his retreat, and embarked 
his troops: and at Dyrrachium, the only considerable action 
which happened between them, was not only eens it . 
but almost fatal tohim. Thus far, Pompey certainly shewed him- 
self the greater captain, in not suffering a force, which he could 
not resist in the field, to do him i or carry any point 
against him, since that depended on the skill of te general. 
By the help of entrenchments, he knew how to make his new 
raised soldiers a match for Czesar’s veterans: but when he was 
drawn to encounter him on the open plain, he fought against 
insuperable odds, by deserting “his proper arms,” as Cicero 
says, ‘of caution, counsel, and authority, in which he was 
superior, and committing his fate to swords and spears, and 
bodily strength, in which his enemies far excelled him +.” 
Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsalia, but was left 
behind at Dyrrachium, much out of humour, as well as out of 
order. His discontent to see all things going wrong on that 
side, and contrary to his advice, had brought upon him an ill 
habit of body, and weak state of health, which made him de- 
cline all public command; but he promised Pompey to follow, 
and continue with him, as soon as his health permitted’; and as 
a pledge of his sincerity, sent his son, in the meanwhile, along 
with him, who, though very young, behaved himself gallantly, 
and acquired great applause by his dexterity of iditig and 
throwing the javelin, and performing every other part of muili- 
tary discipline, at the head of one of the wings of horse, of 
which Pompey had given him the command*. Cato staid 
behind, also, in the camp at Dyrrachium, which he commanded 
with fifteen cohorts, when Labienus brought them the news of 
Pompey’s defeat; upon which Cato offered the command to 
Cicero, as the superior in dignity; and, upon his refusal of it, as 
Plutarch tells us, young Pompey was so enraged, that he drew 


1 Non iis rebus pugnabamus, quibus valere poteramus, consilio, auctoritate, causa, 
ie ee in nobis superiora; sed lacertis et viribus, quibus pares non fuimus. Ep. 

am. 4. 7. 

Dolebamque pilis ct gladiis, non consiliis neque auctoritatibus nostris de jure publico 
disceptari. bid. 6.1. 

® Ipse fugi adhuc omne munus, co magis, quod nihil ita poterat agi, ut mihi et mcis 
rebus aptum esset—me conficit sollicitudo, ex qua etiam summa infirmitas corporis ; qua 
levata, cro cum co, qui negotium gerit, estque in magna spe. Ad Att. 11. 4. 

8 Quo tamen in bello cum te Pompeius ale alteri prefecisset, magnam laudem ct 
summo viro ct ab exercitu consequebare, equitando, jaculando, omni militari labore tole- 
rando ; atque ca quidem tun laus pariter cum Repub. cecidit. De Offic. 2. 13. 
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his sword, and would have killed him upon the spot, if Cato 
had not prevented it. This fact is not mentioned by Cicero, 
yet seems to be referred to in his Lpegee for Marcellus, where 

e says, that in the very war he had been a perpetual assertor 
of peace, to the hazard even of his life’. But the wretched 
news from Pharsalia threw them all into such a consternation, 
that they presently took shipping, and dispersed themselves 
severally, as their aa or inclinations led them, into the dif- 
*ferent provinces of the empire’. The greatest part, who were 
determined to renew the war, went directly into Afric, the 
general rendezvous of their scattered forces: whilst others, who 
were disposed to expect the farther issue of ma oe and take 
such measures as fortune offered, retired to Achaia: but 
Cicero was resolved to make this the end of the war to himself, 
and recommended the same conduct to his friends, declaring, 
that as they had been no match for Cesar when entire, they 
could not hope to beat him, when shattered and broken®: 
and so, after a miserable campaign, of about eighteen months, 
he committed himself, without hesitation, to the mercy of the 
conqueror, and landed again at Brundisium about the end of 
October. 


A. Urb. 706. Cic. 60. Coss.—C,. Jul, Casar Dictat. HU. M. Antonius Mag, Equit. 
SECTION VIII. 


Cicero no sooner returned to Italy, than he began to 
refleet, that he had been too hasty in coming home, before 
the war was determined, and without any invitation from the 
conqueror ; and in a time of the general licence, had reason to 
apprehend some insult from the soldiers, if he ventured to 
appear in public with his fasces and laurel; and yet to drop 
them, would be a diminution of that honour, which he had re- 
ceived from the Roman people, and the acknowledgment of a 
power superior to the laws: he condemned himself, therefore, 
for not continuing abroad, in some convenient place of retire- 
ment, till he had been sent for, or things were better settled ‘. 





1 Multa de pace dixi, ct in ipso bello, eadem ctiam cum capitis mei periculo sensi, 
Pro Marcell. 5. 

2 Paucis sanc post diebus ex Pharsalica fuga venisse Labienum: qui cum interitum 
exercitus nunciavisset—naves subito perterriti conscendistis, De Divin. 1. 32, 

3 Hunc ego belli mihi finem feci: nec putavi, cum integri pares non fuissemus, fractos 
superiores fore. Ep. Fam. 7.3. 

4 Ego vero et incaute, ut scribis, celerius quam oportuit, feci, &c. Ad Att. 11.9. 

Quare voluntatis me mew nunquam penitebit, consilii penitet. In oppido aliqno 
mallem resedisse, quoad arcesserer. Minus sermonis sublissem : minus accepissem do- 
loris: ipsum hoc non me angeret. Brundisii jacere in omnes partes est molestum. 
Propius accedere, ut suades, quomodo sine lictoribus, quos populus dedit, possum? qui 
mihi incolumi adimi non possunt. Ibid. 6. 
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What gave him the greater reason to repent of this step, was 
a message which he received from Antony, who governed all 
in Cepsar’s absence, and with the same churlish spirit with 
which he would have held him before in Italy against his will, 
seemed now disposed to drive him out of it: for he sent him 
the copy of a letter from Cesar, in which Ceesar signified, that 
he had heard that Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and 
appeared openly there, which might occasion some disturb- 
ance: wherefore he strictly enjoined, that none should be- 
suffered to come to Italy without a special licence from him- 
self, Antony, therefore, desired Cicero to excuse him, since 
he could not help obeying Cesar’s commands; but Cicero sent 
L. Lamia to assure him that Cesar had ordered Dolabella to 
write to him to come to Italy as soon as he pleased; and that 
he came upon the authority of Dolabella’s letter: so that 
Antony, in the edict, which he published to exclude the Pom- 
peians from Italy, excepted Cicero by name; which added still 
to his mortification, since all his desire was to be connived at 
only, or tacitly permitted, without being personally distin- 
guished from the rest of his party’. 

But he had several other grievances of a domestic kind, 
which concurred also to make him unhappy: his brother 
Quintus, with his son, after their escape from Pharsalia, fol- 
lowed Ceesar into Asia, to obtain their pardon from him in 
person. Quintus had particular reason to be afraid of his 
resentment, on account of the relation which he had borne to 
him, as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, where he had been 
treated by him with [ae generosity ; so that Cicero himself 
would have dissuaded him from going over to Pompey, but 
could not prevail: yet in this common calamity, Quintus, in 
order to make his own peace the more easily, resolved to throw 
all the blame upon his brother, and, for that purpose, made it 
the subject of all his letters and speeches to Ceesar’s friends, 
to rail at him in a manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, and that 
young Quintus, who was sent before towards Cesar, had read 
an oration to his friends, which he had prepared to speak to 
him against his uncle. Nothing, as Cicero says, ever hap- 
pened more shocking to him; and, though he had no small 
diffidence of Czesar’s inclination, and many enemies labouring 
to do him ill offices, yet his greatest concern was, lest his 
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1 Sed quid ego de lictoribus, qui pene ex Italia decedere sim jussus ? nam ad me misit 
Antonius exemplum Cesaris ad sc literarum ; in quibue erat, se audiese, Catonem et L, 
Metellum in Italiam venisse, Rome ut essent palam, &c. Tum ille edixit ita, ut me 
exciperet ct Lelium nominatim. Quod sane nollem. Poterat enim sine nomine, re ipsa 
- excipi. O multas graves offensiones! Ad Att. 11.7. | 
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brother and nephew should hurt themselves rather than him, 
by their perfidy *: for, under all the sense of this provocation, 
his behaviour was just the reverse of their’s; and having been 
informed that Czesar, in a certain conversation, had charged 
his brother with being the author of their going away to 
Pompey, he took occasion to write to him in the following 
terms : 

“As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for his safety, 
‘than my own; but, in my present situation, dare not venture 
to recommend him to you: all that I can pretend to, is, to beg 
that you will not believe him to have ever done any thing 
towards obstructing my good offices, and affection to you: 
but rather, that he was always the adviser of our union, and 
the companion, not the leader: of my voyage: wherefore, in 
all other respects, I leave it to you to treat him, as your own 
humanity, and his friendship with you, require; but I intreat 
you, in the most pressing manner, that I may not be the cause 
of hurting him with you, on any account whatsoever ’.” 

He found himself, likewise, at this time, in some distress for 
want of money, which, in that season of public distraction, it 
was very difficult to procure, either by borrowing or selling ; 
the sum which he advanced to Pompey had drained him; and 
his wife, by her indulgence to stewards, and favourite servants, 
had made great waste of what was left at home; and, instead 
of saving any thing from their rents, had plunged him deeply 
into debt; so that Atticus’s purse was the chief fund which he 
had to trust to for his present support’. 

The conduct of Dolabella was a further mortification to him; 
who, by the fiction of an adoption into a plebeian family, had 
obtained the tribunate this year, and was raising great tumults 
and disorders in Rome, by a law, which he published, to ex- 
punge all debts. Laws of that kind had often been attempted 

y desperate or ambitious magistrates; but were always de- 
tested by the better sort, and particularly by Cicero, who treats 
them as pernicious to the peace and prosperity of states, and 
sapping the very foundations of civil society, by destroying all 


1 Quintus misit fillum non solum sui deprecatorem, sed etiam accusatorem mei— 
neque vero desistit, gd te est, omniain me maledictaconferre. Nihil mihi unquam 
tam incredibile accidit, nihil in his malis tam acerbum. Ibid. 11. 8. 

Epistolas mihi legerunt plenas omnium in me probrorum—ipsi enim illi putavi perni- 
ciosum fore, si ejus hoc tantum scelus percrebuisset. Ibid. 9. 

Quintum filium—volumen sibi ostendisse orationis, quam apud Cwsarem contra me 
esset habiturus—multa postea Patris consimili scelere Patrem csse locutum. Ibid, 10, 

* Cum mihi littere a Balbo minore miss essent, Cesarem cxistimare, Quintum fra- 
trem lituum mew profectionis fuisse, sic enim scripsit. Ibid. 12. 

3 Velim consideres ut sit, unde nobis suppeditentur sumtus necessarii. Si quas habui- 
mous ealtates eas Pompeio, tum, cum id videbamur sapienter facere, detulimus. 

id. 13. 
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faith and credit among men‘. No wonder, therefore, that we 
find him taking this affair so much to heart, and complaining 
so heavily in many of his letters to Atticus, of the famed acts 
of his son-in-law, as an additional source of affliction and dis- 

ce to him’. Dolabella was greatly embarrassed in his 
ottunes, and, while he was with Cesar abroad, seems to have 
left his wife destitute of necessaries at home, and forced to 
recur to her father for subsistence. Cicero, likewise, either 
through the difficulty of the times, or for want of a sufficient 
settlement on Dolabella’s part, had not yet paid all her for- 
tune; which it was usual to do at three different payments, 
within a time limited by law: he had discharged the two first, 
and was now preparing to make the third payment, which he 
frequently and pressingly recommends to the care of Atticus’. 
But Dolabella’s whole life and character were so entirel 
contrary to the manners and temper both of Cicero and Tullia, 
that a divorce ensued between them not long after, though the 
account of it is delivered so darkly, that it is hard to say at 
what time or from what side it first arose. 

In these circumstances, Tullia paid her father a visit at 
Brundisium, on the thirteenth of June: but his great love for 
her made their meeting only the more afflicting to him in that 
abject state of their fortunes: “I was so far,” says he, “ from 
taking that pleasure which I ought to have done from the 
virtue, humanity, and piety of an excellent daughter, that I 
was exceedingly grieved to see so gelil ts creature in such 
an unhappy condition, not by her own, but wholly by my 
fault: saw no reason, therefore, for keeping her longer 
here, in this our common affliction; but was willing to send 
her back to her mother, as soon as she would consent to it *.” 

At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey’s death, 
which did not surprise him, as we find from the short reflection 
that he makes upon it.—‘* As to Pompey’s end,” says he, I 
never had any doubt about it: for the lost and desperate state 
of his affairs Hed so possessed the minds of all the kings and 
states abroad, that whithersoever he went, I took it for granted 
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1 Nec onim ullares vehementius Rempub. continet, quam fides; que esse nulla potest, 
nisi erit necessaria solutio rerum creditarum, &c. de Offic. 2. 24. 

* Quod me audis fractiorem esse animo; quid Putas, cum videas accessisse ad superi- 
ores sgritudines preeclaras generi actiones? Ad Att. 11, 12. 

Etsi omnium conspectum horreo, presertim hoc genero. Ibid. 14, 15, &c. 

3 De dote, quod scribis, per omnes Deos te obtestor, ut totam rem suscipias, et illam 
miseram mea culpa——tueare meis opibus, si que sunt; tuis, quibus tibi non molestum 
crit facultatibus., Ibid. 2. 

De pensione altera, oro te, omni cura considera quid faciendum sit. hid. 4. 

_* Tullia mea ad me venit prid. Id. Jun. Ego autem ex ipsius virtute, humanitate, 
pietate non modo eam voluptatem non cepi, quam capere ex singulari filia debui, sed 
etiam incredibili sum dolore affectus, tale ingenium in tam misora fortuna versari. 
Ibid. 17. Ep. Fam, 14, 11. 
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that this would be his fate: I cannot, however, oe griev= 
ing at it for I knew him to be an honest, grave, and worthy 
man *. 7 
This was the short and true character of the man, from one 
who perfectly knew him; not heightened, as we sometimes 
find it, by the shining colours of his eloquence ; nor depressed 
by the darker strokes of his resentment. Pompey had early 
acquired the surname of the Great, by that sort of merit, 
which, from the constitution of the Republic, necessarily made 
him great; a fame and success in war, superior to what Rome 
had ever known in the most celebrated of her generals. He 
had triumphed at three several times over the three different 
parts of the known world, Europe, Asia, Africa; and, by his 
victories, had almost doubled the extent, as well as the reve- 
nues, of the Roman dominion; for, as he declared to the peo- 
Ps on his return from the Mithridatic war, he had found the 
esser Asia the boundary, but left it the middle of their empire. 
He was about six years older than Cesar; and while Cesar, 
immersed in pleasures, oppressed with debts, and suspected by 
all honest men, was hardly able to shew his head, Pompey was 
flourishing in the height of power and glory, and, by the con- 
sent of all parties, placed at the head of the Republic. This 
was the post that his ambition seemed to aim at, to be the first 
man in Roe ; the leader, not the tyrant, of his country; for 
he more than once had it in his power to have made himself 
the master of it, without any risk, if his virtue, or his phlegm 
at least, had not restrained him: but he lived in a perpetual 
expectation of receiving, from the gift of the people, what he 
did not care to seize by force; and, by fomenting the disorders 
of the city, hoped to dave them to the necessity of creating 
him dictator. It is an observation of all the historians, that 
while Czesar made no difference of power, whether it was con- 
ferred or usurped ; whether over those who loved, or those who 
feared him; Pompey seemed to value none but what was of- 
fered; nor to have any desire to govern, but with the good 
will of the governed. What leisure he found from his wars, 
he employed in the study of polite letters, and especially of 
eloquence, in which he would have acquired great fame, if his 
genius had not drawn him to the more dazzling glory of arms: 
et he pleaded several causes with applause, in the defence of 
his friends and clients; and some of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated; his senti- 





' De Pompeii exitu mihi dubium nunquam fuit : tanta enim desperatio rerum ejus 
omnlum m et populorum animos occuparat, ut quocunque venisset, hoc putarem 
futurom. Non possum ejus casum non dolere: hominem enim integrum et castum et 
gravem cognovi. Ad Att. 1]. 6. 
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ments just; his voice sweet; his action noble and full of dig- 
nity. But his talents were better formed for arms than the 
gown: for though in both he observed the same discipline, a 
perpetual modesty, temperance, and gravity of outward beha- 
viour; yet in the licence of camps, the example was more rare 
and striking. His person was extremely graceful, and im- 
printing respect; yet, with an air of reserve and haughtiness, 
which became the general better than the citizen. His parts 
were plausible, rather than great; specious rather than pene-. 
trating; and his view of politics but narrow: for his chief in- 
strument of governing was dissimulation; yet he had not 
always the art to conceal his real sentiments. As he was a 
better soldier than a statesman, so what he gained in the camp, 
he usually lost in the city; and though adored when abroad, 
was often affronted and mortified at home; till the imprudent 
opposition of the senate drove him to that alliance with Crassus 
and Cesar, which proved fatal both to himself and the Re- 
public. He took in these two, not as the partners, but the 
ministers rather of his power; that, by giving them some share 
with him, he might make his own authority uncontrollable: he 
had no reason to apprehend that they could ever prove his 
rivals; since neither of them had any credit or character of 
that kind, which alone could raise them above the laws; a 
superior fame and experience in war, with the militia of the 
empire at their devotion. All this was purely his own, till 
by cherishing Ceesar, and throwing into his hands the only 
thing which he wanted, arms and military command, he made 
him at last too strong for himself, and never began to fear him 
till it was too late. Cicero warmly dissuaded both his union 
and his breach with Ceesar; and, after the rupture, as warmly 
still, the thought of giving him battle: if any of these counsels 
had been followed, Pompey had preserved his life and honour, 
and the Republic its liberty. But he was urged to his fate by 
a natural superstition, aad attention to those vain auguries, 
with which he was flattered by all the Haruspices. He had 
seen the same temper in Marius and Sylla, and observed the 
happy effects of it: but they assumed it only out of policy, he 
out of principle. They used it to animate their soldiers, when 
they had found a probable epee nny of fighting; but he, 
against all prudence and probability, was encouraged by it to 
fight to his own ruin. He saw all his mistakes at last, when 
it was out of his power to correct them; and, in his wretched 
flight from Pharsalia, was forced to confess, that he had trusted 
too much to his hopes, and that Cicero had judged better, and 
seen farther into things than he. The resolution of seeking 
refuge in Egypt, finished the sad catastrophe of this great 
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man: the father of the reigning prince had been highly 
obliged to him for his protection at Rome, and restoration 
to his kingdom; and the son had sent a considerable fleet to 
his assistance, in the present war: but, in this ruin of his for- 
tunes, what gratitude was there to be expected from a court 
governed by eunuchs and mercenary Greeks? all whose poli- 
ties turned, not on the honour of the king, but the establish- 
ment of their own power; which was likely to be eclipsed by 
.the admission of Pompey. How happy had it been for him to 
have died in that sickness, when all Italy was ee up vows 
and prayers for his safety; or if he had fallen by the chance of 
war, on the plains of Pharsalia, in the defence of his country’s 
liberty, he had died still glorious, poles unfortunate: but, as 
if he had been reserved for an example of the instability of 
human greatness, he, who a few days before commanded kings 
and consuls, and all the noblest of Rome, was sentenced to die 
by a council of slaves; murdered by a base deserter; cast out 
naked and headless on the Egyptian strand; and, “when the 
whole earth,” as Velleius says, ‘had scarce been sufficient for 
his victories, could not find a spot upon it at last for a grave.” 
His body was burnt on the shore by one of his freedmen, with 
the eal of an old fishing boat: and his ashes being conveyed 
to Rome, were deposited, privately, by his wife Cornelia, in a 
vault of his Alban villa. ‘The Egyptians, however, raised a 
monument to him on the place, and adorned it with figures of 
brass, which being defaced afterwards by time, and buried 
almost in sand and rubbish, was sought out and restored by the 
Emperor Hadrian’. 


‘ Hujus viri fagtigium tantis auctibus fortuna extulit, ut primum ex Africa, iterum 
ex Europa, tertio ex Asia triumpharet ; ct quot partes terrarum Orbis sunt, totidem 
faceret monumenta victorie [ Vell. Pat. 2. 40.] Ut ipse in concione dixit. Asiam 
ultimam provinciarum accepisse, mediam patriw reddidisse. [Plin. Hist. 7. 26. Flor. 
3. 5.) Potentis que honoris causa ad eum deferretur, non ut ab eo occuparetur, 
cupidissimus. [Vall. Pat. 2. 29. Dio, p. 178.) Meus autem squalis Cn, Pompeius, 
vir ad omnia summa natus, majorem dicendi gloriam habuisset, nisi eum majoris glo- 
ris cupiditas ad bellicas laudes abstraxisset. Erat oratione satis amplus: rem pru- 
denter videbat: actio vero ejus habebat et in voce eter splendorem, et in motu 
summam dignitatem. (Brut. 354, vid. it. pro Balb. 1, 2.) Forma excellens, non ea 
qua flos commendatur statis, sed ex dignitate constanti. [Vell. Pat. 2, 29.) Iud 
os probum, ipsumque honorem eximia frontis. ([Plin. Hist. 7. 12.) Solet enim 
aliud sentire ct loqui, neque tantum valere ingenio, ut non appareat quid cupiat. 
{Ep. Fam. 8. 1.]  Ille aluit, auxit, armavit—ille Gallis ulterioris adjunctor—ille 
provincia propagator; ille absentia in omnibus adjutor. {Ad Att. 8.3.) Aluerat 
Ceesarem, eundem repente timere ceperat. [Ibid.8.] Ego nihil pretermisi, quantum 
facere, nitique potui, quin Pompcium a Cesaris conjunctione avocarem—idem_ ego, 
cum jam omnes opes et suas et populi Romani Pompeius ad Casarem detulisset, 
seroque ea sentire copisset, que ego ante multo provideram—pacis, concordis, com- 
positionis auctor esse non destiti; meaque illa vox est nota multis, Utinam, Pompei, 
cum Cesare societatem aut nunquam coisses, aut nunquam diremisses !—hmc mea, An- 
toni, et de Pompeio et de Repub. consilia fucrunt: que si valuissent, Reapub. staret. 
(Phil. 2. 10.] Multi testes, me et initio ne conjungeret se cum Cesare, monuisse Pom- 
peium, et postea, ne sejungeret, &c. (Ep. Fam. 6.6.] Quid vero singularis ille vir 
ac pene divinus de me eenserit, sciunt, qui eum de Pharsalica fuga Paphum pro- 
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On the news of Pompey’s death, Cesar was declared dic- 
tator the second time in his absence, and M. Antony his 
master of the horse, who, by virtue of that post, governed all 
things absolutely in Italy. Cicero continued all the while at 
Brundisium, in a situation wholly disagreeable, and worse to 
him, he says, than any punishment: for the air of the place 
began to affect his health, and, to the uneasiness of mind, 
added an ill state of body’; yet, to move nearer towards 
Rome, without leave from his new masters, was not thought. 
advisable; nor did Antony encourage it; being pleased rather, 
we may believe, to see him well mortified: so that he had no 
hopes of any ease or comfort, but in the expectation of Cesar’s 
return, which made his stay in that place the more necessary, 
for the opportunity of paying his early compliments to him at 
landing. | 

But what gave him the greatest uneasiness was, to be held 
still in suspense, in what touched him the most nearly, the case 
of his own safety, and of Czesar’s disposition towards him: for, 
though all Ceesar’s friends assured him not only of pardon, but 
of mi kind of favour, yet he had received no intimation of 
kindness from Ceesar himself, who was so embarrassed in 
Kgypt, that he had no leisure to think of Italy, and did not 
so much as write a letter thither from December to June; for 
as he had rashly, and out of gaiety, as it were, involved himself 
there in a most desperate war, to the hazard of all his fortunes, 
he was ashamed, as Cicero says’, to write any thing about it, 
till he had extricated himself out of that difficulty. 

His enemies, in the mean time, had greatly strengthened 
themselves in Afric, where P. Varus, who first seized it on the 

art of the Republic, was supported by all the force of King 
ib, Pompey’s fast friend, and had reduced the whole pro- 





secuti sunt: nunquam ab co mentio de ine nisi honorifica—cum me vidisse plus fateretur, 
se speravisse meliora. (Ep. Fam. 6. 15.) Qui si mortem tum obisset, in amplis- 
simis fortunis occidissct ; is ape ugatione vite quot, quantas, quam incredibiles hausit 
calamitates? [Tusc. Disp. 1. 35.) In Pelusiaco littore, imperio vilissimi Regis, con- 
siliis spadonum, et ne quid malis desit, Septimii desertoris sui gladio trucidatus, [Flor. 
4.2. 52.) Aigyptum petere proposuit, memor bencficiorum que in Patrem ejus Ptole- 
mei—qui tum regnabat, contulerat—Princeps Romani nomuinis, imperio, arbitrioque 
ffgyptii mancipii jugulatus est—in tantum in illo viro a se discordante fortuna, ut 
cui modo ad victoriam terra defuerat, deesset ad sepulturam. Vell. Pat. 2, 54. vid. 
Dio, p. 186. it. Appian. 2. 481. 


if Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas. Sed mults urbes, et publica vota 
Vicerunt. Imgitur fortuna ipsius et Urbis 
Servatum victo caput abstulit. Juv. x. 283. 


' Quodvis enim supplicium Jevius est hac permansione. Ad Att. xi. 18. 

Jam enim corpore vix sustineo gravitatem hujus ceeli, qui mihi laborem affert, in 
dolore, Ibid. 22, 

2 Ie enim ita videtur Alexandriam tenerc, ut eum scribere etiam pudcat de illis 
rebus. Ibid. 15. . 

Nec post Idus Decemb. ab illo datas ullas litteras. Ibid. 17. 
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vince to his obedience: for Curio after he kad driven Cato 
éut of Sicily, being ambitious to drive Varus also out of 
Afric, and having transported thither the best part of four 
legions, which Cesar had committed to him, was, after some 
little success upon his landing, entirely defeated and destroyed, 
with his whole army, in an engagement with Sabura, King 
Juba’s general. : | 

Curio was a young nobleman of shining parts, admirably 
formed by nature to adorn that character, in which his father 
and dfather had flourished before him, of one of the prin- 
cipal orators of Rome. Upon his entrance into the Forum, 
he was committed to the care of Cicero; but a natural pro- 
ension to pleasure, stimulated by the example and counsels of 
‘is perpetual companion Antony, hurried him into all the 
extravagance of expense and debauchery: for Antony, who 
always wanted money, with which Curio abounded, was ever 
obsequious to his will and ministering to his lusts, for the 
opportunity of gratifying his own; so that no boy, purchased 
for the use of lewdness, was more in a master’s power, than 
Antony in Curio’s. He was equally prodigal of his money, 
and his modesty; and not only of his own, but of other 
people’s: so that Cicero, alluding to the infamous effeminacy 
of his life, calls him, in one of his letters, Miss Curio. But 
when the father, by Cicero’s advice, had obliged him, by his 
paternal authority, to quit the familiarity of Antony, he re- 
formed his conduct, and, adhering to the instructions and 
maxims of Cicero, became the favourite of the city, the leader 
of the young nobility, and a warm assertor of the authority 
of the senate, against the power of the triumvirate. After 
his father’s death, upon his first taste of public honours, and 
admission into the senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity 
engaged him in so immense a pce that to supply the 
magnificence of his shows and plays, with which he entertained 
the city, he was soon driven to the necessity of selling himself 
to Cxsar, having no revenue left, as Pliny says, but from the 
discord of his citizens. For this, he is considered commonly, 
by the old writers, as the chief instrument, and the trumpet, as 
it were, of the civil war, in which he justly fell the first vic- 
tim ; yet, after all his luxury and debauch, fought and died 
with a courage truly Roman, which would have merited a 
better fate, if it had been employed in a better cause ; 
for, upon the loss of the battle, and his best troops, being 
admonished by his friends to save himself by flight, he an- 
swered, “ That, after losing an army, which had been com- 
mitted to him by Cesar, he could never shew his face to him 
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again ;”:and so continued fighting till he was killed among the 
— dast: of ‘his soldiers +. i 
» Curio’s death happened before the battle of Pharsalia, while 

‘Cesar was engaged in Spain’, by which means Africa fell 
entirely into the hands of the Pompeians, and became the 

sneral rendezvous of all that party: hither Scipio, Cato, and 
Pabienus conveyed the remains of their scattered troops from 
Greece, as Afranius and Petreius likewise did from Spain; 
till, on the whole, they had brought together again a more 
numerous army than Ceesar’s, and were in such high spirits, as 
to talk of coming over with it into Italy, before Cassar could 
return from Alexandria®. ‘This was confidently given out, 
and expected at Rome; and, in that case, Cicero was sure to 
be treated as a deserter; for, while Cesar looked upon all men 
as friends, who did not act against him, and pardoned even 
enemies, who submitted to his power; it was a declared law, 
en the other side, to consider all as enemies who were not 
actually in their camp‘: so that Cicero had nothing now to 
- wish, either for himeelf, or the Republic, but, in the dirst lace, 
a peace, of which he had still some hopes*; or else, that Cesar 
might conquer ; whose victory was like to prove the more tem- 
perate of the two: which makes him often lament the unhappy 
situation to which he was reduced, where nothing could be of 
any service to him, but what he had always abhorred °. 


1 Haud alium tanta civem tulit indole Roma. Lucan. 4. 814. 
Una familia Curionum, in qua tres continua seric oratores extiterunt. Plin. Hist. 


Naturam habuit admirabilem ad dicendum. Brut. 406. 

Nemo unquam pucr, emptus libidinis causa, tam fuit in domini potestate, quam tu in 
Curionis. (Philip. 2. 18.] duce filiola Curionis. [Ad Att. 1. 14.) 

Vir nobilis, eloquens, audax, sue aliensque et fortune et pudicitie prodigue—cujus 
animo, voluptatibus vel libidinibus, neque opes ulle neque cupiditates sufficere possent. 
(Vell. Pat. $48] 

7 meis puer olim fidelissimis atque amantiesimis consiliis paruisses. (Ep. Fam. 


“Bello autem civili—non alius majorem quam C. Curio subjecit facem. [Vell. Pat. 
uid nunc rostra tiht prosunt turbata, forumque | 
nde tribuntita plebeiut signifer aroe 
Arma dabas popults, &c. Lucan, 4. 300. 
At Curio, nunquam amisso exercitu, quem a Cesare fidei sus commissum acceperat, 
se in ejus conspectum reversurum, confirmat; atque ita prelians interficitur. Cues. 
Comm. de Bell. Civ. 2. 


2 ____ Ante jaces, quam dira duces Pharsalia confert 
Spectandumque thi bellum civile negatum est. Lucan. ibid. 

5 Ti autem ex Africa jam affuturi videntur. Ad Att. 11, 15. 

4 Te enim dicere audiebamus, nos omnes adversarios putare, nisi qui nobiscum essent : 
te omnes, qui contra te non essent, tuos. Pro Ligar. xi. it. ad Att. 11.6. 

$ Est autem, unum, quod mihi sit optandum, si quid agi de pace possit: quod nulla 
equidem habeo in spe: sed Oe tu leviter interdum significas, cogis me sperare quod 
optandum vix est. Ad Att. 11,19. it. 12. 

6 Mihi cum omnia gunt intolerabilia ad dolorem, tum maxime, quod in eam 
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' (Onder this anxiety of mind, it was an additional exaction to 
him to hear that his reputation was attacked at Rome, for sub- 
mitting so hastily to the conqueror, or putting himself rather 
at all into his power. Some condemned him for not following 
Pompey; some more severely for not going to Afric, as the 

reatest part had done; others, for not retiring with many of 

is party to Achaia; till they could see the farther pro ss of 
the war, As he was always extremely sensible of what was 
‘said of him by honest men, so he begs of Atticus to be his ad- 
- vocate; and gives him some hints, which might be urged in 
his defence. As to the first charge, for not following Pompey, 
he says, that Pompey’s fate would extenuate the omission of 
that step; of the second, that though he knew many brave 
men to be in Afric, yet it was his sae that the Republic 
neither could, nor ought to be defended by the help of so bar- 
barous and treacherous a nation: as to the third, he wishes 
indeed that he had joined himself to those in Achaia, and 
owns them to be in a better condition than himself, because 
there were many of them together; and whenever they re- 
turned to Italy, would be restored to their own at once; 
whereas he was confined like a prisoner of war to Brun- 
disium, without the liberty of stirring from it till Caesar ar- 
rived ’. 

While he continued in this uneasy state, some of his friends, 
at Rome, contrived to send him a letter in Cesar’s name, 
dated the ninth of February, from Alexandria, encouraging 
him to lay aside all gloomy apprehensions, and expect every 
thing that was kind and friendly from him: but it was drawn 
in terms so light and ‘general, that instead of giving him any 
satisfaction, it made him only suspect, what he perceived after- 
wards to be true, that it was forged by Balbus or Oppius, on 
purpose to raise his spirits, and administer some little comfort 
to him*®. All his accounts, however, confirmed to him the re- 
port of Czesar’s clemency and moderation, and his granting 
pardon, without exception, to all who asked it; and with regard 
to himself, Cesar sent Quintus’s virulent letters to Balbus, 


Sari el me video, ut ea sola utilia mihi esse videantur, que semper nolui. 
bid. 1. 13. 

! Dicebar debuisse cum Pompeio proficisci. Exitus illius minuit ejus officii 
termissi reprehensionem. Sed ex omnibus nihi] magis desideratur, quam quod in 


Africam non ierim. Judicio hoc sum usus, non esse barbaria auxiliis fallacissimm gentis 


Rempub. defendendam—extremum est eorum, qui in Achaia sunt. Ii tamen ipsi se 
hoc melius habent, quam nos, quod et multi sunt uno in loco, et cum in Italiam venerint, 
ere oe venerint. Hac tu perge, ut facis, mitigare et probare quam plurimis. 

id. 11. 7. | 

2 Ut me ista epistola nihil consoletur:; nam et exiguc scripta est et magnas suspiciones 
habet, non potas illo. Ibid. 16. } 

Ex quo intelligis, illud de litteris a. d. v. Id. Feb. datis (quod inane esset, etiam si 
verum esset) non verum esse. Ibid. 17. 
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with orders to shew them to him, as a proof of his kindness 
and dislike of Quintus’s perfidy. But Cicero’s present des- 

ndency, which interpreted every thing by his fears, made 
i BUS Cesar the more, for refusing grace to none; as if 
such a clemency must needs be affected, and his revenge de- 
ferred only to a season more convenient : and as to his brother’s 
letters, he fancied that Caesar did not send them to Italy be- 
cause he condemned them, but to make his present misery and 
abject condition the more notorious and despicable to every - 





body’. 

But, after a long series of perpetual mortifications, he was 
refreshed at last by a very obliging letter from Cesar, who 
confirmed to him the full enjoyment of his former state and 
dignity, and bade him resume his fasces and style of emperor 
as before*. Czesar’s mind was too great to listen to the tales 
of the brother and nephew; and, instead of approving their 
treachery, seems to have granted them their pardon on Cicero's 
account, rather than their own; so that Quintus, upon the trial 
of Ceesar’s inclination, began presently to change his note, and 
to congratulate with his brother on Czsar’s affection and esteem 
for him ’*. 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait upon 
Cesar, who was supposed to be upon his journey towards 
home; but the uncertain accounts of his coming diverted him 
a while from that thought‘; till Cesar himself prevented it, 
and relieved him, very agreeably, from his tedious residence at 
Brundisium, by his sudden and unexpected arrival in Italy ; 
where he landed, at Tarentum, in the month of September; 
and, on the first notice of his coming forward towards Rome, 
Cicero set out on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find, indeed, from his 
letters, that he was not a little discomposed at the thoughts of 
this interview, and the indignity of offering himself to a con- 

ueror, against whom he had been in arms, in the midst of a 
licentious and insolent rabble: for though he had reason to 
expect a kind reception from Cesar, yet he hardly thought 


1 Omnino dicitur nemini negare: quod ipsum est suspectum, notionem ejus differri. 
Ad Att. 11. 20. | 
Diligenter mihi fasciculum reddidit Balbi tabellarius—quod ne Cesar quidem ad istos 
videtur misisse, quasi quo illius improbitate offenderetur, sed credo, uti notiora nostra 
mala essent. Ibid. 22. 
3 Reddite mihi tandem sunt a Cesare littere satis liberales. Ep. Fam. 14.23. 
Qui ad me ex gypto litteras misit, ut easem idem, qui fuissem: qui cum ipse Im- 
perator in toto imperio populi Romani unus esset, esse me alterum pen est: 8 QUO— 
concesgos fasces laureatos tenui, quoad tenendos putavi. Pro Ligar. 3. 
3 Sed mihi valde Quintus gratulatur. Ad Att. 1]. 23. 
‘ Ego cum Sallustio Ciceronem ad Cesarem mittere cogitabam. Thbid. 17. 
De illius Alexandria disceseu nihil adhuc rumoris: contraque opinio—itaque nec 
mitto, ut constitueram, Ciceronem. Ibid. 18. , 
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his life, he says, worth begging; since what was given by a 
master, might always be taken away again at pleasure’. But, 


at their meeting, he had no occasion to say or do any thing 
that was below his dignity; for Ceesar no sooner saw him, 
than he alighted and ran to embrace him; and walked with 
him alone, conversing very familiarly for several furlongs ’. 

From this interview, Cicero followed Cesar towards Rane! 
he proposed to be at Tusculum on the seventh or eighth of 
October; and wrote to his wife to ald for his reception 
there, with a large company of friends, who designed to make 
some stay with him*. From Tusculum he came afterwards to 
the city, with a resolution to spend his time in study and re- 
treat, till the Republic should be restored to some tolerable 
state; having made his peace again, as he writes to Varro, with 
his old friends, his books, who had been out of humour with 
him for not obeying their precepts; but, instead of living 

wietly with them, as Varro ee done, committing himself to 

e turbulent counsels and hazards of war, with faithless com- 
panions ‘. 

On Cesar’s return to Rome he appointed P. Vatinius and 
Q. Fufius Calenus, consuls for the three last months of the 
baie this was a very unpopular use of his new power, which 

e continued, however, to practise through the rest of his 
reign; creating these first magistrates of the state, without 
any regard to the ancient forms, or recourse to the people, 
and at any time of the year; which gave a sensible disgust to 
the city, and an early specimen of the arbitrary manner in 
which he designed to govern them. | 
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AxouT the end of the year, Cesar embarked for Afric, to 
pursue the war against Scipio, and the other Pompeian eae 
rals, who, ancisted by king Juba, held the possession of that 
province with a vast army. As he was sacrificing for the suc- 
cess of this voyage, the victim happened to break loose, and 
run away from the altar; which being looked upon as an un- 


1 Sed non adducor, a bonum ullam salutem mihi tanti fuisse putare, ut cam 
peterem ab illo. Ibid. 16. 
i aa hoc ipso qu dantur, ut a Domino, rursus in ejusdem sunt potestate. 
bid. 20. 

2 Plut. in Cic. 

3 Ep. Fam. 14. 20. 2 

4 Scito enim me posteaquam in urbem venerim, rediisse cum veteribus amicis, id est, 
cum libris nostris in gratiam—ignoscunt mihi, revocant in consuctudinem pristinam, 
teque, quod in ea permanscris, sapientiorem, quam we dicunt fuisse, &c. Ibid. 9. 1. 
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1kyomen, the aruspex admonished him not to sail before the 
winter ‘solstice: but he took ship directly, in contempt of the 
admonition; and, by that means, as Cicero says, came upon 
his enemies unprepared, and before they had drawn together 
all their forces’. Upon his leaving the city, he declared him- 
self consul, together with M. Lepidus, for the year ensuing ; 
and gave the government of the Hither Gaul to M. Brutus; 
of Greece, to Servius Sulpicius; the first of whom had been 
in arms against him at Pharsalia; and the second was a‘ 
favourer, likewise of the Pompeian cause, and a great friend 
of Cicero, yet seems to have taken no part in the war?, 

The African war now held the whole empire in suspense; 
Scipio’s name was thought ominous and invincible on that 
ground: but while the general attention was employed on the 
expectation of some decisive blow, Cicero, despairing of an 
good from either side, chose to live retired, and out of sight; 
and, whether in the city or the country, shut himself up with 
his books; which, as he often says, had hitherto been the di- 
version only, but were now become the support of his life °. 
In this humour of study, he entered into a close friendship and 
correspondence of letters with M. Terentius Varro; a friend- 
ship equall valued on both sides, and, at Varro’s desire, im- 
mortalized ie the mutual dedication of their learned works to 
each other; of Cicero’s Academic Questions to Varro; of 
Varro’s Treatise on the Latin Tongue to Cicero. Varro was 
a senator of the first distinction, both for birth and merit; 
esteemed the most learned man of Rome; and though now 
above fourscore years old, yet continued still writing and pub- 
lishing books to his eighty-eighth year‘. He was Pompey’s 
lieutenant in Spain, in the beginning of the war: but after the 









1 Quid? ipse Casar, cum a summo haruspice moneretur, ne in Africam ante brumam 
transmitteret, noune transmisit? quod ni fecisset, uno in loco omnes adversariorum copie 
convenissent. De Divin. 2. 24. . . 

Cum immolanti aufugisset hostia profectionem adversus Scipionem et Jubam non 
distulit. Sueton. J. Ces, 59. 

Hirtius, in his account of this war, says, that Cesar embarked at Lilybeeum for Afric 
on the 6th of the kalends of Jan. [De Bell. Afric. init.) that is, on the 27th of our 
December: whereas Cicero, in the passage just cited, declares him to to have passed 
over before the solstice on the shortest day. But this seeming contradiction is entirely 
owing to a cause already intimated, the great confusion that was introduced, at this time 
into the Roman kalendar, by which the months were all transposed from their stated 
seasons; 80 that the 27th of December, on which, according to thelr computation, Cesar 
embarked, was in reality coincident, or the same with our 8th of October, and conse- 
quently above two months before the solstice, or shortest day. All which is clearly and 
accurately explained in a learned dissertation, published by a person of eminent merit in 
the University of Cambridge, who choosés to conceal his name. See Bibliothec. Literar. 
No. viii. Lond. 1724. 4to. £ 

? Brutum Galli prefecit ; Sulpicium Gracie. Ep. Fam. 6.6, : | 
: i quibus antea delectationem modo petebamus, nunc vero etiam salutem. Ibid. 


a5 ie M. Varronem scirem octogesimo octavo vite anno prodidisse, &c. Plin. His. 
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' defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted his arms, and retired 
to his studies; so that his present circumstances were not very 
different from those of Cicero; who, in all his letters to him, 
bewails, with great freedom, the utter ruin of the state; and 
proposes that they should live together in a strict communica- 
tion of studies, and avoid, at least, the sight, if not the tongues 
of men; yet so, that, if their new masters should call for their 
help towards settling the Republic, they should run with plea- 

“sure, and assist, not only as architects, but even as masons, to 
build it up again: or, if nobody would employ them, should 
write and read the best forms of government, and as the learned 
ancients had done before them, serve their country, if not in 
the senate and Forum, yet by their books and adie and by 
composing treatises of morals and laws’. 

In this retreat, he wrote his book of Oratorial Partitions, or 
the art of ordering and distributing the parts of an oration, so 
as to adapt them in the best manner to their proper end, of 
moving and persuading an audience. It was written for the 
instruction of his son, now about eighteen years old, but seems 
to have been the rude draught only of what he intended, or 
not to have been finished, at least to his satisfaction; since we 
find no mention of it in any of his letters, as of all his other 
pieces which were prepared for the public. 

Another fruit of this leisure was his dialogue on famous 
orators, called Brutus, in which he gives a short character of 
all who had ever flourished, either in Greece or Rome, with 
any reputation of eloquence down to his own times; and as he 
generally touches the principal points of each man’s life, so an 
attentive reader may find in it an epitome, as it were, of the 
Roman history. ‘The conference is supposed to be held with 
Brutus and Atticus, in Cicero’s garden at Rome, under the 
statue of Plato’, whom he always admired, and usually imi- 
tated in the manner of his dialogues; and in this seems to 
have copied from him the very form of his double title; 
Brutus, or of Famous Orators; taken from the speaker and 
the subject, as in Plato’s piece, called Pheedon, or of the Soul. 
This work was intended as a supplement, or a fourth book to 
the three which he had before published on the complete 
orator. But though it was prepared and finished at this 





1 Nou deesse si quis adhibere volet, non modo ut Architectos, verum etiam ut fabros, 
ad wdificandam Rempub. et potius libenter accurrere; si nemo utetur opera, tamen et 
scribere et legere wro\creias; et si minus in curia atque in foro, at in litteris et libris, ut 
doctissimi veteres fecerunt, navare Rempub. et de moribus et legibus querere. thi 
hec videntur. Ep. Fam. 9. 2. 4 
is sd re idem placuisset illis, tum in pratulo, propter Platonis Statuam consedimus. 

rut. 20. . 
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me, while Cato was living, as it is intimatéd<in | 
parts of it, yet, as it appears from the preface, it. was not 
faade public till the year following, after the death of his 
«As, at the opening of the war, we found Cicero in debt to 
Ceasar, 80 now we meet with several hints, in his letters, of 
Ceesar’s being indebted to him. It arose, probably, from a 
mortgage that Cicero had pa the confiscated estate of some 
Pompeian, which Ceesar had seized; but of what kind soever: 
it was, Cicero was in pain for his money; he saw but three 
ways, he says, of getting it; by purchasing the estate at 
Ceesar’s auction, or taking an assignment on the purchase, or 
compounding for half with the brokers or money-jobbers of 
those times, who would advance the money on those terms, 
The first he declares to be base, and that he would rather lose 
his. debt, than touch any thing confiscated: the second he 
thought hazardous, and that aabedy would pay any thing in 
such uncertain times: the third he liked the best, but desires 
Atticus’s advice upon it’. 

He now at last parted with his wife Terentia, whose humour 
and conduct had long been uneasy to him: this drew upon him 
some censure, for putting away a wife, who had lived with him 
above thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and fortunes, 
and the mother of two children, extremely dear to him. But 
she was a woman of an imperious and canbulent spirit, expen- 
sive and negligent in her private affairs, busy and intriguing 
in the public, and, in the height of her husband’s power, seems 
to have had the chief hand in the distribution of all his favours. 
He had easily borne her perverseness, in the vigour of health, 
and the flourishing state of his fortunes; but, in a declining 
life, soured by a continual succession of mortifications from 
abroad, the want of ease and quiet at home was no longer tole- 
rable to him; the divorce, however, was not likely to cure the 
difficulties in which her management had involved him: for 
she had brought him a great fortune, which was all to be re- 
stored to her at parting: this made a second marriage neces- 
sary, in order to repair the ill state of his affairs; and his friends, 
of both sexes, were busy in providing a fit match for him. 
Several parties were proposed to him, and, among others, a 
daughter of Pompey the Great, for whom he seems to have 
had an inclination: but a prudential regard to the times, and 
the envy and ruin under which that family then lay, induced 


ee 





_ 





1 Nomen illud, quod a Cesare, tres habet conditiones ; aut emtionem. ab hasta ; 
(perdere malo :—) aut delegationem a mancipe, annua die: atu erit, cui credam P.—) 
aut Vecteni conditionem, semisse. oxépar igitur. Ad Att. 12. 3. | 
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him, probably, to. drop it’. What gave his enemies the 
greater handle to rally him was, his marrying a handsome 
young woman, named Publia, of an age disproportioned to his 
own, to whom he was guardian; but she was well allied and 
rich: circumstances very convenient to him at this time, as he 
intimates in a letter to a friend, who congratulated with him on 
his marriage. , 

“As to your giving me joys" says he, ‘“‘for what I have 
‘done, I know you wish it: but I should not have taken any 
new step in such wretched times, if at my return, I had not 
found my private affairs in no better condition than those of 
the Republic. For when, through the wickedness of those, 
who, for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have had the 
greatest concern for my welfare, I found no safety or ease from 
their intrigues and perfidy within my own walls, I thought it 
necessary to secure myself by the fidelity of new alliances 
against the treachery of the old ’.” 

Ceesar returned victorious from Afric, about the end of July, 
by the way of Sardinia, where he spent some days: upon which 
isso says, pleasantly, in a letter to Varro, he had never seen 
that farm of his before, which, though one of the worst that he 
has, he does not yet despise *. ‘The uncertain event of the 
African war had kept the senate under some reserve; but they 
now began to push their flattery beyond all the bounds of 
decency, and decreed more extravagant honours to Cesar, than 
were ever given before to man, which Cicero oft rallies with 
great spirit: and, being determined to bear no part in that 
servile adulation, was treating about the purchase of a house 
at Naples,. for a pretence of retiring still farther and oftener 
from Rome. But his friends, who new his impatience under 
their present subjection, and the free way of speaking which 
he was apt to indulge, were in some pain fest he should forfeit 
the good graces of Cesar and his favourites, and provoke them 









* De Pompeii magni filia tibi reseripsi, nihil me hoc tempore cogitare. Alteram vero 
illam, quam tu scribis, puto nosti, Nihil vidi fedius. Ibid, 12. 11. 

® Ep. Fam. 4, 14. 

In cages of divorce, where there were children, it was the custom for each party to make 
a settlement, by will, on their common offspring, proportionable to their several estates ; 
which is the meaning of Cicero’s pressing Atticus so often, in his letters, to put Terentia 
- thd of making her will, and depositing it in safe s. Ibid. 11. 21, 22. 24: 


Terentia is said to have lived to the age of an hundred and three years; [Val. Max. 
8. 13. Plin. Hist. 7. 48.] and took, as St. Jerome says, for her second husband, Cicero's 
enemy, Sallust; and Messala for her third. Dio Cassius gives her a fourth, Vibius Rufus; 
who was consul in the reign of Tiberius, and valued himself for the possession of two 
things, which had belonged to the two greatest men of the age before him, Cicero's wife, 

| a chair, in which he was killed. Dio, p. 612. Hieron. Op. To. 4. par. 2. 


p. é 
8 THtud enim adhuc on suum non inspexit : nec ullum habet deterius, sed tamen 
non contemnit. Ep. Fam. 9. 7. 
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too far by the keenness of his raillery’. They pressed. him to 
accommodate himself to the times, and to use more caution in 
_ lis: discourse, and to reside more at Rome, especially when 
Geesar was there, who would interpret the distance and retreat 
which he affected, as a proof of his aversion to him. ane 
Bat his answers, on this occasion, will shew the real state of 
his sentiments and conduct towards Ceesar, as well as of Csesar’s 
towards him. Writing on this subject to Papirius Psetus, he 
says, You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will not be al, - 
lowed to me, as I thought it might be, to quit these affairs of 
the city; you tell me of Catulus, and those times; but what 
similitude have they to these? I myself was unwilling, at that 
time, to stir from the guard of the state; for J then sat at the 
helm, and held the rudder, but am now scarce thought worthy 
to work at the pump: would the senate, think you, pass fewer 
decrees, if I should live at Naples? While I am still at Rome, 
and attend the Forum, their decrees are all drawn at our 
friend’s house; and, whenever it comes into his head, my name 
is set down, as if present at drawing them; so that I hear from 
Armenia and Syria of decrees, said to be made at my motion, 
of which I had never heard a syllable at home. Do not take 
me to be in jest; for I assure you that I have received letters 
from kings, from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me 
for giving them the title of king; when, so far from knowing 
that any such title had been decreed to them, I knew not even 
that there were any such men in being. What is then to be 
done ? why, as long as our master of manners continues here, 
I will follow your advice; but as soon as he is gone, I will run 
away to your mushrooms’,” &c. 
In another letter, “since you express,” says he, ‘‘such a 
concern for me in your last, be assured, my dear Peetus, that 
whatever can be done by art, (for it is not enough to act with 
prudence, some artifice also must now be employed,) yet, what- 





? 





1 Some of his jests on Casar’s administration aro still preserved : which shew, that his 
friends had reason enough to admonish him to be more upon his guard. Cesar had ad- 
vanced Liberius, a celebrated mimic actor, to the order of knights ; but when he stepped 
from the into the theatre, to take his place on the equestrian benches, none of the 
knights would admit him toa seat among them. As he was marching off, therefore, with 
disgrace, happening to pass near Cicero, “1 would make room for you here,” saya Cicero, 
‘Son our bench, if we were not already too much crowded ;” alluding to Cesar’s filling 
up the senate also with the scum of his creatures, and even with strangers and barbe- 
rians. At another time, being desired by a friend, in a public company, to procure for 
his son the rank of a senator, in one of the corporate towns of Italy, ‘ He shall have | 
it,” says he, ‘if you please, at Rome, but it will be difficult at Pompeii.” An ao- 
quaintance, likewise, from Laodicea, coming to py his respecta to him, and being asked 
what business had brought him to Rome, said, that he was sent upon an embassy to 
Caesar, to intercede with him for the liberty of his country; upon which Cicero replied, 
: 3 If Tous eoeree you shall be an ambassador alse for us.” Macrob. Saturn, 2, 3, 

ucton. c. /6. 
& Ep. Fam. 9.15. Prefectus morum, or master of the public manners, was one of 
the new titles which the senate had decreed to Cesar. Ee 
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ever, I say, can be done by art, towards acquiring their good 
graces, I have already done it with the greatest care; nor, as I 
believe, without success: for I am so much courted by all, who are 
in any degree of favour with Cesar, that I begin to fancy that 
they love me: and though real love is not easily distinguished 
from false, except in the case of danger, by which the sincerity 
of it may be tried, as of gold by fire; for all other marks are 
common to both; yet I have one argument to persuade me 
‘that they really love me; because both my condition and theirs 
is such, as puts them under no temptation to dissemble; and 
as for him, who has all power, I see no reason to fear any thing, 
unless that all things become of course uncertain, when justice 
and right are once deserted; nor can we be sure of any thing 
that depends on the will, not to say the passion of another. 
Yet I have not, in any instance, particularly offended him, but 
behaved myself all along with the greatest moderation : for, as 
once I took it to be my duty to speak my mind freely in that 
city, which owed its freedom to me; so now, since that is lost, 
to speak nothing that may offend him, or his principal friends: 
but if I would avoid all offence, of things said facetiously, or 
by way of raillery, I must give up all reputation of wit; which 
I would not refuse to do, if I could. But as to Cesar himself, 
he has a very piercing judgment; and as your brother Servius, 
whom I take to have been an excellent critic, would readily 
say, ‘this verse is not Plautus’s, that verse is;’ having formed 
his ears, by great use, to distinguish the peculiar style and 
manner of ‘diferent poets, so Cesar, I hear, who has already 
collected some volumes of apophthegms, if any thing be brought 
to him for mine, which is not so, presently rejects it; which he 
now does the more easily, -because his friends live almost con- 
tinually with me; and in the variety of discourse, when any 
thing drops from me, which they take to have some humour 
or spirit in it, they carry it always to him, with the other news 
of the town, for such are his orders: so that if he hears any 
thing besides of mine, from other persons, he does not regard 
it. have no occasion, therefore, for your example of Atno- 
maus, though aptly applied from Accius: for what is the envy 
which you speak of ? or what is there in me to be envied now? 
but suppose there was every thing: it has been the constant 
opinion of philosophers, the only men, in my judgment, who 
have a right notion of virtue, that a wise man has nothing 
-.more to answer for, than to ae himself free from guilt ; 
- of which I take myself to be clear, on a double account; 


because I both pursued those measures which were the justest, 


and when I saw that I had not strength enough to carry them, 
did not think it my business to contend by force with those 
| 2 
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who. were too strong for me. It is certain, therefore, that I 
cannot be blamed, in what concerns the part of a good citizen: 
all that is now left, is not to say or do any thing foolishly and 
rashly against the men in power; which I take also to be the 
part of a wise man. As for the rest, what people may report 
to be said by me, or how he may take it, or with what since- 
rity those live with me, who now so assiduously court me, it 
is not in my power to answer. I comfort myself, therefore, 
with the consciousness of my former conduct, and the mode- 
ration of my present: and shall apply your similitude from 
Accius, not only to the case of envy, Bui of fortune, which I 
consider as light and weak, and what ought to be repelled by 
a firm and great mind, as waves by a rock. For since the 
Greek history is full of examples, how the wisest men have 
endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse; and, when their 
cities were enslaved, have lived themselves in some mea- 
sure free, why may not I think it possible to maintain my 
rank so, as neither to offend the mind of any, or hurt my own 
dignity '?” &c. 

Peetus having heard, that Cesar was going to divide some 
lands in his neighbourhood to the soldiers, began to be afraid 
for his own estate, and writes to Cicero, to know how far that 
distribution would extend: to which Cicero answers, ** Are not 
you a pleasant fellow, who, when Balbus has just been with 
you, ask me what will become of those towns and their lands ? 
as if either I knew any thing that Balbus does not; or if at any 
time, I chance to know any thing, I do not know it from him: 
nay, it is your part, rather, if you love me, to let me know 
what will become of me: for you had it in your power to have 
learnt it from him, either sober, or at least when drunk. But 
as for me, my dear Peetus, I have done inquiring about those 
things: first, because we have already lived near four years b 
clear gain, as it were ; if that can be called gain, or this life, to 
outlive the Republic: secondly, because I myself seem to know 
what will happen; for it will be whatever pleases the strongest; 
which must always be decided by arms: it is our part, there- 
fore, to be content with what is allowed to us: he who cannot 
submit to this, ought to have chosen death. They are now 
measuring the fields of Veiz and Capene: this is not far from 
Tusculum: yet I fear nothing: I enjoy it whilst I may; wish 
that I always may; but if it should happen otherwise, yet, 
since, with all my courage and philosophy, J have thought it 
best to live, I cannot but have an affection for him by whose 
benefit I hold that life: who, if he has an inclination to restore 





1 Ep. Fam. 9. 16. 
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the Republic, as he himself, perhaps, may desire, and we all 
ought to wish, yet he has linked himself so with others, that 
he has not the power to do what he would. But I- proceed too 
far; for I am writing to you: be assured, however of this, 
that not only I, who fave no part in their counsels, but even 
the chief himself, does not know what will happen. We are 
slaves to him, he to the times: so neither can he know what 
the times will require, nor we what he may intend',” &c. 

+ The chiefs of the Cesarian party, who courted Cicero so 
much at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, Matius, Pansa, 
Hirtius, Dolabella: they were all in the first confidence with 
Cesar, yet professed the utmost affection for Cicero; were 
every morning at his levee, and perpetually engaged him to 
sup with them; and the two last employed themselves in a 
daily exercise of declaiming at his house, for the benefit of his 
instruction; of which he gives the following account in his 
familiar way, to Petus:—‘ Hirtius and Dolabella are my 
scholars in speaking; my masters in eating: for you have 
heard, I guess, how they declaim with me, r sup with them.” 
In another letter he tells him, that as king Dionysius, when 
driven out of Syracuse, turned schoolmaster at Corinth, so he, 
having lost his kingdom of the Forum, had now opened a school 
—to which he merrily invites Peetus, with the offer of a seat 
and cushion next to himself, as his usher*®. But to Varro, 
more seriously, “I acquainted you,” says he “before, that I 
am intimate with them all, and assist at their counsels: I see 
no reason why I should not—for it is not the same thing to 
bear what must be borne, and to approve what ought not to be 
approved.” And, again: ‘I do not forbear to sup with those 
who now rule: what can 1 do? we must comply with the 
times *.” 

The only use which he made of all this favour was, to screen 
himself from any particular calamity in the general misery of 
the times, and to serve those unhappy men, who were driven 
from their country and their families, for their adherence to 
that cause, which he himself had espoused. Czesar was desi- 
rous, indeed, to engage him in his measures, and attach him 





1 Tbid. 17. 

? Hirtium ego et Dolabellam dicendi discipulos habeo, ceenandi magistros : puto enim te 
audisse—illos apud me declamitare, me apud cos ceenitare. Ibid. 16. 

Ut Dionysius Tyrannus, cum Syracusis pulsus esset, Corinthi dicitur ludum aperuisse, 
sic ego—amisso regno forensi, ludum quasi habere cceperim—sella tibi erit in ludo, tan- 
quam hypodidasculo, proxima: cam pulvinus sequetur. Ibid. 18. 

3 Ostentavi tibi, me istis esse familiarem, et consiliis eorum interesse. Quod ego cur 
n‘lim nihil video. Non enim est idem, ferro si quid ferendum est, et probare, si quid 
probandum non est. Ibid. 6. 

Non desino apud istos, qui nunc dominantur, coenitare. Quid feciam? tcmpori servi- 
endum eat. Ibid. 7. 
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insensibly to his interests: but he would bear no part in an 
administration, established on the ruins of his country; nor 
ever cared to be acquainted with their affairs, or to inquire 
what they were doing: so that, whenever he entered into 
their counsels, as he signifies above to Varro, it was only when 
the case of some exiled friend required it, for whose service 
he scrupled no means of soliciting, and attending even Caesar 
himself; though he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, 
by the difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in an- 
antechamber; not, indeed, through Czesar’s fault, who was 
always ready to give him audience, but from the multiplicity 
of his affairs, by whose hands all the favours of the empire 
were dispensed*. Thus, in a letter to Ampius, whose pardon 
he had procured, “I have solicited your cause,” says he, “more 
eagerly than my present situation would well justify: for my 
desire to see you, and my constant love for you, most assidu- 
ously cultivated on your part, overruled all regard to the 
present weak condition of my power and interest. Every 
thing that relates to your return and safety is promised, con- 
firmed, fixed, and ratified: I saw, knew, was present at every 
step: for, by good luck, I have all Ceesar’s friends engaged to 
me by an old acquaintance and friendship: so that, next to 
him, they pay the first regard to me. Pansa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
Oppius, Matius, Postumius, take all occasions to give me proof 
of their singular affection. If this had been sought and pro- 
cured by me, I should have no reason, as things now stand, to 
repent of my pains: but I have done nothing with the view of 
serving the times; I had an intimacy of long standing with 
them all; and never gave over soliciting them on your behalf: 
I found Pansa, however, the readiest of them all to serve you, 
and oblige me; who has not only an interest, but authority 
with Cesar’,” &c. 

But while he was thus caressed by Ceesar’s friends, he was 
not less followed, we may sites ee by the friends of the Re- 
public: these had always looked upon him as the chief patron 
of their liberty, whose counsels, if they had been followed, 
would have preserved it, and whose authority gave them the 
only hopes that were left, of recovering it: so that his house 
was as much frequented, and his levee as much crowded, as 
ever; since people now flocked, he says, to see a good citizen, 
_asasort of rarity®. In another letter, giving a short account 





1 Quod si tardius fit quam volumus, magnis occupationibus ejus, a quo omnia petun- 
tur, OO eum difficliores fuerunt. ED. Fam. B 13. , 

4 Tbid. 12. 

S Cum salutationi nos dedimus amicorum: que fit hoc etiam frequentius, quam 
solebat, quod quasi avem albam, videntur bene sentientem civem videre: abdo me in 
Bibliothecam. Ibid. 7. 28. | 
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of his way of life, he says, ‘‘ Early in the morning, I receive 
the compliments of many honest men, but melancholy ones, as 
well as of these gay conquerors; who shew indeed a very 
officious and affectionate regard to me. When these visits are 
over, I shut myself up in my library, either to write or read: 
here some, also, come to hear me, as a man of learning, be- 
cause I am somewhat more learned than they: the rest of my 
time I give to the care of my body; for I have now bewailed 
‘my country longer, and more heavily, than any mother ever 
bewailed her only son 1.” 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the Republic so 
particularly engaged, both by principle and interest, to wish 
well to its liberty, or who had so much to lose by the subver- 
sion of it as he: for, as long as it was governed by civil 
methods, and stood upon the foundation of its laws, he was, 
undoubtedly, the first citizen in it; had the chief influence in 
the senate; the chief authority with the people: and, as all his 
hopes and fortunes were grounded on the peace of his country, 
so all his labours and studies were perpetually applied to 
the promotion of it: it is no wonder, therefore, in the pre- 
sent situation of the city, oppressed by arms, and a tyran- 
nical power, to find him so particularly impatient under the 
common misery, and expressing so keen a sense of the dimi- 
nution of his dionity: and the disgrace of serving, where he 
had been used to govern. 

Cesar, on the other hand, though he knew his temper and 
principles to be irreconcileable to his usurped dominion, yet, 
out of friendship to the man, and a reverence for his character, 
was determined to treat him with the greatest humanity; and, 
by all the marks of public favour, to make his life not only 
tolerable, but easy to him: yet, all that he could do, had no 
other effect on Cicero, than to make him think and speak 
sometimes favourably of the natural clemency of their master: 
and to entertain some hopes from it, that he would one day be 
pala es to restore the public liberty: but, exclusive of that 

ope, he never mentions his government, but as a real tyranny ; 
or his person, in any other style, than as the oppressor of his 
country. 

But he gave a remarkable proof, at this time, of his being 
no temporiser, by writing a book in praise of Cato; which he 
published within a few months after Cato’s death. He seems 





1 Hee igitur est nunc vita nostra. Mane salutamus domi et bonos viros multos, sed 
tristes, et hos letos victores; qui me quidem perofficiose et peramanter observant. Ubi 
salutatio defluxit, litteris me involvo, aut scribo aut lego. Veniunt etiam qui me audiant, 
quasi doctum hominem, quia paullo sum, quam ipsi, doctior. Inde corpori omne tem- 

<F oan Patriam eluxi jam gravius et diutius quam ulla mater unicum filium. 

id. 9. 20. 
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to have been left a guardian to Cato’s son; as he was also to 
foung Lucullus, Cato’s nephew': and this testimony of Cato’s 
riendship and judgment of him, might induce him the more 
readily to pay this honour to his memory. It was a matter, 
however, of.no small deliberation, in what manner he ought to 
treat the subject; his friends advised him not to be too explicit 
and particular, in the detail of Cato’s praises; but to content 
himself with a general encomium, for fear of irritating Caesar, 
by pushing the mai Sue too far. Ina letter to Atticus, he’ 
calls this “an Archimedean problem; but I cannot hit upon 
any thing,” says he, “that those friends of your’s will read 
with pleasure, or even with patience; besides, if I should drop 
the account of Cato’s votes and speeches in the senate, and of 
his political conduct in the state, and give a slight commenda- 
tion only of his constancy and gravity, even this may be more 
than they will care to hear: but the man cannot be praised, as 
he deserves, unless it be particularly explained, how he fore- 
told all that has happened to us; how he took arms to pre- 
vent its happening; and parted with life rather than see it 
happen*.” ‘These were the topics which he resolved to dis- 
play with all his force; and from the accounts given of the 
work by antiquity, it appears, that he had spared no pains 
: adorn it, but extolled Cato’s virtue and a centers to the 
skies °. 

The book was soon spread into all hands; and Cesar, in- 
stead of expressing any resentment, affected to be much 
re with it; yet declared, that he would answer it: and 

irtius, in the meanwhile, drew up a little piece in the form 
of a letter to Cicero, filled with objections to Cato’s character, 
but with high compliments to Cicero himself, which Cicero 
took care to make public, and calls it a specimen of what 
Ceesar’s work was like to be‘. Brutus also composed and 
published a piece on the same subject; as well as another 
friend of Cicero, Fabius Gallus*: ae these were but little 
considered in comparison of Cicero’s: and Brutus had made 


1 Ad Att. 13.6. De Fin. 3. 2. 

2 Sed de Catone wpoBAnua dpxtundecoy est. Non assequor, ut scribam, quod tui 
convive non modo libenter, sed etiam equo animo legere possint. Quin etiam si a 
sententiis ejus dictis, si ab omni voluntate, consiliisque que do Repub, habuit, rece- 
dam; yirdw@eque velim gravitatem constantiamque ejus laudare, hoc ipsum dxovcpa 
sit. Sed vere laudari ille vir non potest, nisi hwc ornata sint, quod ille ea, que nunc 
sunt, et futura viderit, et ne ficrent contenderit, et facta ne videret, vitam reliquerit. 
Ad Att. 12, 4. 

3 M. Ciceronis libro, quo Catonem ceelo wquavit, &c. Tacit. Ann. 4, 34. 

4 Qualis futura sit Cexsaris vituperatio contra laudationem meam, perspexi ex eo libro, 
jue Hirtius ad me misit, in quo colligit vitia Catonis, sed cum maximis laudibus meis. 

taque misi librum ad Muscam, ut tuis librariis daret. Volo eum divulgari, &. Ad 
Att. 12. 40. it. 41. ; 
5 Catoncm tuum mihi mitte. Cupio enim legere. Ep. Fam. 7. 24. 
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some mistakes in his account of the transactions, in which Cato 
had been concerned, especially in the debates on Catiline’s 
plot; in which he had given him the first part and merit, in 
derogation even of Cicero himself’. 

Ceesar’s answer was not published till the next year, upon 
his return from Spain, after the defeat of Pompey’s sons. It 
was a laboured invective; answering Cicero’s book, paragraph 
by paragraph, and accusing Cato with all the art and force of 
his rhetoric, as if in a public trial before judges’: yet with ex- 
pressions of great respect towards Cicero; whom, for his vir- 
tues and abilities, he compared to Pericles and Theramenes of 
Athens*: and in a letter upon it to Balbus, which was shewn, 
by his order, to Cicero, he said, that by the frequent readin 
of Cicero’s Cato, he was grown more copious; but, after he had 
read Brutus’s, thought himself even eloquent ‘. 

These two rival pieces were much celebrated in Rome; and 
had their several admirers, as different parties and interests 
disposed men to favour the subject of the author of each: and 
it is certain, that they were the principal cause of establishin 
and propagating that veneration which posterity has since paid 
to the memory of Cato. For his name being thrown into con- 
troversy, in that critical period of the fate of Rome, by the 
patron of liberty on the one side, and the oppressor of it on 
the other, became, of course, a kind of political test to all suc- 
ceeding ages, and a perpetual argument of dispute between the 
friends of liberty and the flatterers of power. But if we con- 
sider his character without prejudice, he was certainly a great 
and worthy man: a friend to truth, virtue, liberty; yet falsely 
measuring all duty by the absurd rigour of the stoical rule, he 
was generally disappointed of the end, which he sought by it, 
the happiness both of his private and public life. In_ his pri- 
vate conduct, he was severe, morose, inexorable; banishing all 
the softer affections, as natural enemies to justice, and as sup- 
gesting false motives of acting, from favour, clemency, and 
compassion ; in public affairs he was the same; had but one 
rule of policy, to adhere to what was right: without regard to 
times or circumstances, or even to a force that could control 





1 Catonem primum sententiam putat de animadversione dixisse; quam omnes ante 
dixerant preter Casarem, &c. Ad Att. 12. 2]. 

From this and other particulars, which are mentioned in the same letter, we may 
observe, that Sallust had probably taken his account of the debates upon Catiline’s Ac- 
complices, from Brutus’s Life of Cato, and chosen to copy even his mistakes, rather fan 
do justice to Cicero on that occasion. a 

2 Ciceronis libro—quid aliud Dictator Caesar, quam rescripta oratione, velut apad 
judices respondit? Tacit. Ann. 4, 34. it. Quintil. 3. 7. 


3 Plut. in Cic. 
4 Legi epistolam : multa de meo Catone, quo smpissime legendo se dicit copiosiorem 


factum; Bruti Catone lecto, se sibi visum gr Ad Att. 13. 46. 
Hh 
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him: for instead of managing the power of the great, so as to 
mitigate the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging it 
always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance; so that, 
with the best intentions in the world, he often did great harm 
to the Kepublic. This was his general behaviour: yet, from 
some particular facts explained above, it appears, that his 
strength of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal; which when 
managed and flattered to a certain point, would betray him . 
sometimes into measures, contrary to his ordinary rule i right 
and truth, ‘The last act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
and philosophy: when he could no longer be what he had 
been, or when the ills of life overbalanced the good, which by 
the principles of his sect was a just cause for dying ', he put 
an end to his life, with a spirit and resolution which would 
make one imagine that he was glad to have found an occasion 
of dying in his proper character. On the whole, his life was 
rather admirable than amiable; fit to be praised rather than 
imitated *. 

As soon as Cicero had published his Cato, he wrote his piece 
called the Orator, at the request of Brutus; containing the 
plan or delineation of what he himself esteemed the most per- 
fect eloquence or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth 
part or book, designed to complete the argument of his Brutus, 
and the other three, on the same subject. It was received with 
great approbation; and, in a letter to Lepta, who had compli- 
mented bia upon it, he declares, that whatever judgment he 
had in speaking, he had thrown it all into that work, and was 
content to risk his reputation on the merit of it’. 

He now likewise spoke that famous speech of thanks to 
Ceasar, for the pardon of M. Marcellus; which was granted 
. upon the intercession of the senate. Cicero had a particular 
- friendship with all the family of the Marcelli, but especially 
with this Marcus; who, from the defeat of Pompey at Phar- 
salia, retired to Mitylene in Lesbos, where he lived with so 
much ease and satisfaction to himself in a philosophical retreat, 


1 In quo enim plura sunt, que secundum naturam sunt, hujus officium est in vita 
manere: in quo autem aut sunt plura contraria, aut fore videntur, hujus officium est © 
vita excedere. De Fin, 3, 18. 

Vetus est enim; ubi non sis, qui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere. Ep. Fam. 7. 3. 

* Cato sic abiit © vita, ut causam moriundi nactum se esse gauderet—cum vero causam 
justam Deus ipse dederit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Catoni, &c. Tusc. Quest. 1.30. _ 

Catoni—moriundum potius, quam Tyranni vultus adgpiciendus fuit. De Offic. 1.31. 
jem nanatore decessit: vixit enim, quantum debuit vivere. Senec. Consol. ad 

3 Ita tres erunt de Oratore: quartus Brutus; quintus, Orator. De Div. 2. 1. 

Oratorem meum tantopere a te probari, vehementer gaudeo: mihi quidem sic per- 
wee - quicquid habuerim judiel in dicendo, in illum librum contulisse. Gp. 
8m, i . ‘ 
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that Cicero, as it appears from his letters, was forced to use all 
his art and authority to persuade him to return, and take the 
benefit of that grace, which they had been labouring to attain 
for him'. But how the affair was transacted, we may learn 
from Cicero’s account of it to Serv. Sulpicius, who was then 
proconsul of Greece—“ Your condition,” says he, “is better 
than our’s, in this particular, that you dare venture to write 
your grievances, we cannot even do that with safety: not 
ahrough any fault of the conqueror, than whom nothing can 
be more moderate, but of victory itself, which, in civil wars, 
is always insolent: we have had the advantage of you, how- 
ever, in one thing; in being pat Yemeni a little sooner than 
you, with the pardon of your col ya Sen Marcellus: or rather 
indeed, in seeing how the whole affair passed; for I would 
have you believe, that, from the beginning of these miseries, 
or ever since the public right has been decided by arms, there 
has nothing been done, besides this, with any dicaity. For 
Ceesar himself, after having complained of the moroseness of 
Marcellus, for so he called it, and praised, in the strongest 
terms, the equity and prudence of your conduct, presently de- 
clared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever offence he had 
received from the man, he could refuse nothing to the inter- 
cession of the senate. What the senate did was this: upon the 
mention of Marcellus, by Piso, his brother Caius having thrown 
himself at Cessar’s feet, they all rose up, and went forward, in 
a supplicating manner, towards Ceesar: in short, this day’s 
work appeared to me so decent, that I could not help awe J 
that I saw the image of the old Republic reviving: when all, 
therefore, who were asked their Spee before me, had re- 
turned thanks to Cesar, excepting Volcatius, (for he declared, 
that he would not have done it, though he had been in Mar- 
cellus’s place,) J, as soon as I was called upon, changed my 
mind; for I had resolved with myself to observe an eternal 
silence, not through any laziness, but the loss of my former — 
dignity ; but Ceesar’s oe of mind, and the laudable zeal 
of the senate, got the better of my resolution. I gave thanks, 

therefore, to Caesar, in a long speech, and have deprived my- 
self by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that honest quiet, 
which was my only comfort in these unhappy times: but since 
I have hitherto avoided giving him offence, and if I had always 
continued silent, he would have interpreted it, perhaps, as a 
proof of my taking the Republic to be ruined, ‘ shall speak 
for the future not often, or rather, very seldom; so as to 








1 Ibid. 4. 7, 8, 9. 
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manage, at the same time, both his favour, and my own leisure. 
for study *.” 2g. | Sra 
- Ceesar, though he saw the senate unanimous in their petition 
- for Marcellus, yet took the pains to call for the particular opi- 
nion of every senator upon it: a method never practised, 
except in cases of debate, and where the house was divided: 
but he wanted the usual tribute of flattery upon this act of 
grace, and had a mind, probably, to make an experiment of 
Cicero’s temper, and to draw from him especially some incense 
on the occasion; nor was he disappointed of his aim; for Cicero, 
touched by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act 
itself, on the account of his friend, returned thanks to him in a 
speech, which, though made upon the spot, yet, for elegance 
of diction, vivacity of sentiment, and politeness of compliment. 
is superior to any thing extant of the kind in all antiquity. 
The many fine things which are said in it of Ceesar have 
given some handle, indeed, for a charge of insincerity against 
Cicero; but it must be remembered, that he was delivering a 
nee of thanks, not only for himself, but in the name and at 
the desire of the senate, where his subject naturally required 
the embellishments of oratory; and that all his compliments 
are grounded on a supposition, that Cesar intended to restore 
the Republic: of which he entertained no small hopes at this 
time, as he signifies in a letter to one of Cesar’s principal 
friends’. This, therefore, he recommends, enforces, and re- 
quires from him in his speech, with the spirit of an old Roman; 
and no reasonable man will think it strange, that so free an 
address to a conqueror, in the height of all his power, should 
want to be tempered with some few strokes of flattery. But 
the following passage from the oration itself will justify the 
truth of what i am saying. 

‘‘If this,” says he, “ Cissni was to be the end of your im- 
mortal acts, that, after conquering all your enemies, you should 
leave the Republic in the condition in which it now is; con- 
sider, I beseech you, whether your divine virtue would not 
excite rather an admiration of you, than any real glory; for 
glory is the illustrious fame of many and great services, either 
to our friends, our country, or to the whole race of mankind. 
This part, therefore, still remains: there is one act more to be 
performed by you; to establish the Republic again, that you 
may reap the benefit of it yourself in peace and prosperity. 
When you have paid this debt to your country, and fulfilled 





1 Ep, Fam. 4. 4. | 
2 Gperare tamen videor, Cesari, college nostro, fore curs et esse, ut habeamus aliquam 
Rempublicam. Ibid. 13.68. 
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the ends of your nature by a satiety of living, you may then 
tell us, if you please, that you have lived long enough: yet 
what is it, after all, that we can really call long, of which there 
isan end? For when that end is once come, all past pleasure 
is to be reckoned as nothing, since no more of it is to be ex- 
pected. Though your mind, I know, was never content with 
these narrow bounds of life, which nature has assigned to us, 
but inflamed always with an ardent love of immortality: nor 
4s this, indeed, to be considered as your life, which is comprised 
in this body and breath; but that—that, I say, is your life, 
which is to flourish in the memory of all ages: which posterity 
will cherish, and eternity itself propagate. It is to this that 
you must attend; to this that you must form yourself; which 
has many things already to admire, yet wants something still, 
that it may praise in you. Posterity will be amazed to hear 
and read of your commands, provinces; the Rhine, the ocean, 
the Nile; your innumerable battles, incredible victories, infi- 
nite monuments, splendid triumphs; but, unless this city be 
established again by your wisdom and counsels, your name 
indeed will wander far and wide; yet will have no certain seat 
or place at last where to fix itself. There will be also amongst 
those, who are yet unborn, the same controversy that has been 
amongst us; when some will extol your actions to the skies, 
others, perhaps, will find something defective in them; and, 
that one thing above all, if you should not extinguish this 
flame of civil war, by restoring liberty to your country: for 
the one may be looked upon as the effect of fate, but the other 
is the certain act of wisdom. Pay a reverence, therefore, to 
those judges, who will pass judgment upon you in ages to 
come, and with less partiality, perhaps, than we; since they 
will neither be biassed by affection or party, nor prejudiced 
by hatred or envy to you: and though this, as some falsely 
imagine, should then have no relation to you, yet it concerns 
you certainly, at the present, to act in such a manner, that no 
oblivion may ever obscure the lustre of your praises. Various 
were the inclinations of the citizens, and their opinions wholly 
divided ; nor did we differ only in sentiments and wishes, but 
In arms also and camps; the merits of the cause were dubious, 
and the contention between two celebrated leaders: many 
doubted what was the best; many what was convenient ; many 
what was decent; some also what was lawful ',” &c. 
But though Cesar took no step towards restoring the Re- 
public, he employed himself this summer in another work of 
general benefit to mankind, the reformation of the kalendar ; 





1 Pro M. Marcell. 8, 9, 10, 
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by accommodating the course of the year to the exact course 
of the sun ; from which it had varied so widely, as to occasion 
a strange confusion in all their accounts of time. : 
- The Roman year, from the old institution of Numa, was 
lunar ; borrowed from the Greeks; amongst whom it consisted 
of three hundred and fifty-four days: Numa added one more to 
them, to make the whole number odd, which was thought the 
more fortunate: and to fill up the deficiency of his year, to the 
measure of the solar course, inserted likewise, or intercalated, 
after the manner of the Greeks, an extraordinary month of 
twenty-two days every second year, and twenty-three every 
fourth, between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth days of 
February *: he committed the care of intercalating this month, 
and the supernumerary day, to the college of priests; who, in 
rocess of time, partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, 
but chiefly by an arbitrary abuse of their trust, used either to 
drop or insert them, as it was found most convenient to them- 
selves or their friends, to make the current year longer or 
shorter*. ‘Thus Cicero, when harassed by a perpetual course 
of pleading, prayed that there might be no intercalation to 
lengthen his fatigue; and when proconsul of Cilicia, pressed 
Atticus to exert all his interest to prevent any intercalation 
within the year; that it might not protract his government, 
and retard his return to Rome’. Curio, on the contrary, when 
he could not persuade the priests to prolong the year of his 
tribunate by an intercalation, made that a pretence for aban- 
doning the senate, and going over to Cesar ‘. 

This licence of intercalating introduced the confusion above- 
mentioned, in the computation of their time; so that the order 
of all their months was transposed from their stated seasons ; 
the winter months carried back into autumn, the autumnal into 
summer : till Caesar resolved to put an end to this disorder, by 
abolishing the source of it, the use of intercalations; and 
instead of the lunar, to establish the solar year, adjusted to the 
exact measure of the sun’s revolution in the zodiac, or to that 
period of time in which it returns to the point from which it 
set out; and as this, according to the astronomers of that age, 





. 
e 





1 This was usually called Intercalaris, though Plutarch gives it the name of Merce- 
donius, which none of the Roman writers mention, except that Festus speaks of some 
days under the title of Mercedonis, because the merces or wages of workmen were com- 
monly paid upon them. 

. Quod institutum perite a Numa posteriorum Pontificum bennigears dissolutum est. 
De Leg. 2. 12. vid. Censorin. de die Nat. c. 20. Macrob. Saturn. 1. 14. 

8 Nos hic in multitudine et celebritate judicioram—ita distinemur, ut quotidie vota 
faciamus ne intercaletur. Ep. Fam. 7. 2. 

Per fortunas primum illud prefulci atque premuni queso, ut simus annui; ne inter- 
caletur quidem. Ad Att. 5. f3. it. 9. ; 

4 Levissime enim, quia de intercalando non obtinuerat, transfugit ad populum et pro 
Cesare loqui copit. Ep. Fam. 8.6. Dio, p. 148. 
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was supposed to be-three hundred and sixty-five days and six 
hours, 80 he divided the days into twelve artificial months, and 
to supply the deficieney of the six hours, by which they fell 
short of the sun’s complete course, he ordered a day to be 
intercalated after every four years, between the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth of February '. 

But to make this new year begin, and proceed regularly, he 
was forced to insert into the current year, two extraordinary 
months, between November and December ; the one of thirty- 
three, the other of thirty-four days; besides the ordinary inter- 
calary month of twenty-three days, which fell into it of course; 
which were all necessary to fill up the number of days that 
were lost to the old year, by the omission of intercalations, 
and to replace the months in their proper seasons’. All this 
was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated 
astronomer of Alexandria, whom Cesar had brought to Rome 
for that purpose *; and a new kalendar was formed upon it by 
Flavius, a scribe, digested according to the order of the Roman 
festivals, and the old manner of computing their days by 
Kalends, Ides, and Nones; which was published and autho- 
rized by the dictator’s edict, not long after his return from 
Afric. This year, therefore, was the longest that Rome 
had ever known, consisting of fifteen months, or four hun- 
dred and forty-five days, and is called the last of the con- 
fusion *, because it introduced the Julian, or solar year, with 
the commencement of the ensuing January, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation than that of the old and new style *. 

Soon after the affair of Marcellus, Cicero had another occa- 
sion of trying both his eloquence and interest with Cesar in 
the cause of Tissue who was now in exile on the account of 


1 This day was called Bissextus, from its being a repetition or duplicate of the Sixth 
of the Kalends of March, which fell always on the 24th; and hence our Intercalary or 
Leap-year is still called Bissextile. 

2 Quo autem magis in posterum ex Kalendis Januariis nobis temporum ratio con- 
grueret inter Novembrem et Decembrem mensem adjecit duos aliog: fuitque is annus 
parti haa cum Intercalario, qui ex consuetudine eum annum inciderat. Sueton. 

. Ces, 40. 

3 Plin. Hist. N. 18, 25. 

4 Adnitento sibi M. Flavio scriba, qui scriptos dies singulos ita ad Dictatorem detulit ; 
ut et ordo eorum inveniri facillime posset, et invento certus status perseveraret —eaque 
re factum est, ut annus confusionis ultimus in quadringentos quadraginta tres dies ten- 
deretur. Macrob. Saturn. 1.14. Dio, 227. 

Macrobius makes this year to consist of 443 days, but he should have said 445, since, 
according to all accounts, ninety days were added to the old year of 355. 

5 This difference of the old and new style was occasioned by a regulation made by 
Pope Gregory, A. D. 1582; for it having been observed, that the computation of the 
Vernal Equinox was fallen back ten duys from the time of the council of Nice, when 
it was found to be on the 2lst of March; according to which all the festivals of the 
church were then solemnly scttled ; Pope Gregory, by the advice of astronomers, caused 
ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of the current year, between the 4th and 
15th of October. 
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Jhaving been in érms against Cesar, in the African war, - 
1: which he had borne a considerable command. His two bro- 
hers, however, had always been on Ceesar’s side; and being 
recommended by Pansa, and warmly supported by Cicero, ha 
almost prevailed for his pardon, of which Cicero gives the 
following account in a letter to Ligarius himself. : 








CICERO TO LIGARIUS. 


«¢ I] wou.p have you to be assured that I employ my whole . 
pains, labour, care, study, in procuring your restoration ; for 
as I have ever had the greatest affection for you, so the sin- 
gular ae! and love of your brothers, for whom, as well as 
yourself, I have always professed the utmost esteem, never 
suffer me to neglect any opportunity of my duty and service 
to you. But what I am now doing, or have done, I would 
have you learn from their letters, rather than mine; but as to 
what I hope, and take to be certain in your affair, that I choose 
to acquaint you with myself; for if any man be timorous in 
great and dangerous events, and fearing always the worst, 
rather than hoping the best, Jam he; and if this be a fault, 
confess myself not to be free from it; yet, on the twenty- 
seventh of November, when, at the desire of your brothers, 
I had been early with Cesar, and had gone threugh the trou- 
ble and indignity of getting access and audience, when your 
brothers and relations had thrown themselves at his feet, and 
I had said what your cause and circumstances required, [ 
came away, persuaded that your pardon was certain; which 
I collected, not only from Czesar’s discourse, which was 
mild and generous, but from his eyes, and looks, and many 
other signs, which I could better observe than describe. It is 
your part, therefore, to behave yourself with firmness and 
courage ; and as you have borne the more turbulent part pru- 
dently, to bear this calmer state of things cheerfully: I shall 
continue still to take the same pains in your affairs, as if there 
was the greatest difficulty in them, and will heartily supplicate 
in your ‘behalE, as I have hitherto done, not only Cesar him- 
self, but all his friends whom I have ever found most affec- 
tionate tome. Adieu?.” 

While Ligarius’s affair was in this hopeful way, Q. Tubero, 
who had an old quarrel with him, being desirous to obstruct 
his pardon, and knowing Czsar to be particularly exasperated 
against all those who, through an obstinate aversion to him, 
had renewed the war in Afric, accused him in the usual forms, 
of an uncommon Zeal and violence in prosecuting that war. 





1 Ep. Fam. 6. 14. 
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Cesar privately cater he the prosecution, and ordered thé 
cause to be tried in the Forum, where he sat upon it in person, 
strongly prepossessed against the criminal, and determined to 
lay hold on any plausible pretence for condemning him; but 
the force of Cicero’s eloquence, exerted with all his skill, in a 
cause which he had much at heart, got the better of all his 
prejudices, and extorted a pardon from him against his will. 

he merit of this speech is too well known, to want to be 
enlarged upon here: dhoae who read it, will find no reason to 
charge Cicero with flattery: but the free spirit which it breathes, 
in the face of that power to which it was suing for mercy, must 
give a great idea of the art of the speaker, who could deliver 
such bold truths without offence, as well as of the generosity 
of the judge, who heard them not only with patience, but 
approbation. 

‘Observe, Cesar,” says he, “with what fidelity I plead 
Ligarius’s cause, when I betray even my own by it. O that 
admirable clemency, worthy to be celebrated by every kind of 
Sei letters, monuments! M. Cicero defends a criminal 

efore you, by proving him not to have been in those senti- 
ments, in which he owns himself to have been: nor does he yet 
fear your secret thoughts, or, while he is pleading for another, 
what may occur to you about himself. See, I say, how little 
he is afraid of you. See, with what a courage and gaiety of 
speaking your generosity and wisdom inspire me. I will raise 
my voice to such a pitch, that the whole Roman people may 
hear me. After the war was not only begun, Ceesar, but in a 
great measure finished, wlien I was driven by no necessity, I 
went by choice and judgment to join myself with those who 
had taken arms against you. Before whom do I say this? 
why before him, who, though he knew it to be true, yet re- 
stored me to the Republic, before he had even seen me; who 
wrote to me from Egypt, that I should be the same man that 
I had always been; and when he was the only emperor within 
the dominion of Rome, suffered me to be the other; and to 
hold my laurelled fasces, as long as I thought them worth 
holding’. Do you then, Tubero, call Ligarius’s conduct 
wicked ? for what reason ? since that cause has never yet been 
called by that name: some, Indeed, call it mistake; others 
fear; those who speak more severely, hope, ambition, hatred, 
obstinacy ; or, at the worst, rashness; but no man, besides you, 
has ever called it wickedness. For my part, were I to invent 
a proper and genuine name for our calamity, I should take it 
for a kind of fatality that had possessed the unwary minds of 


' Pro Ligar. 3. 
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‘men; so that none can think it strange, that all human counsels 
were overruled by a divine necessity. Call us then, if you 
- please, gran 2d though we can never be so, under this con- 
ueror: but ] speak not of us who survive, but of those who 
ell; let them be ambitious; let them be angry; let them be 
obstinate ; but let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of A igsiagpors 
ever be charged on Cn. Ponipey, and on many of those who 
died with him. When did we ever hear any such thing from 
you, Cesar? or what other view had you in the war, than to 
defend yourself from injury ?—you considered it, from the first, 
not as a war, but a secession; not as an hostile, but civil dissen- 
sion: where both sides wished well to the Republic, yet through 
a difference, partly of counsels, partly of inclinations, deviated 
from the common good ; the dignity of the leaders was almost 
equal; though not, perhaps, of those who followed them: the 
cause was then dubious, since there was something which one 
might ad on either side; but now, that must needs be 
thought the best, which the gods have favoured ; and, after the 
experience of your clemency, who can be displeased with that 
victory, in which no man fell, who was not actually in arms'?” 

This speech was soon made public, and greedily bought by 
all: Atticus was extremely pleased with it, and very industrious 
in recommending it; so that Cicero says, merrily, to him by 
letter, “ you have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I 
write for the future, | pillar you Ai publisher:” and again, 
*‘ your authority, I perceive, has made my little oration famous: 
for Balbus and Oppius write me word, that they are wonder- 
fully taken with it, and have sent a copy to Cexsar’.” The 
success which it met with made Tubero ashamed of the figure 
that he made in it; so that he applied to Cicero, to have some- 
thing inserted in his favour, with the mention of his wife, and 
some of his family, who were Cicero’s near relations: but 
Cicero excused himself, because the speech was got abroad: 
nor had he a mind, he says, to make any apology for Tubero’s 
conduct ’*. 

Ligarius was a man of distinguished zeal for the liberty of 
his country: which was the reason both of Cicero’s pains to 
preserve, and of Cesar’s aversion to restore him. After his 
return, he lived in great confidence with Brutus, who found 

1 Pro Ligar. 6. 

? Ligarianam preclare vendidisti. Posthac quicquid scripsero, tibi preconium defe- 
ram. Ad Att, 13, 12. 

Ligarianam, ut video, preclare auctoritas tua commendavit. Scripsit enim ad me 
Balbus et Oppius, mirifice se probare, ob eamque causam ad Cesarem eam se oratiun- 
culam misisse. Ibid. 19. 


* Ad Ligarianam de uxore Tuberonis, et privigna, peque possum jam addcre, est 
rae a pervulgata, neque Tuberonem volo defendere. Mirifice est cnim @tAalrtos. 
id. 20. 
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him a fit person to bear a part in the conspiracy against Cesar ; 
but, happening to be taken ill near the time of its execution, 
when Brutus, in a visit to him, began to lament that he was 


fallen sick in a very unlucky hour, Ligarius, raising himself 


presently yo his elbow, and taking Brutus by the hand, 
replied: Yet still, Brutus, if you mean to do any thing 
worthy of Bet lger I am well':” nor did he disappoint Brutus’s 
opinion of him, for we find him afterwards in the list of the 
conspirators. 

In the end of the year, Cesar was called away in great 
haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of Pompey’s sons, 
who, by the credit of their father’s name, were become masters 
again of all that province ; and with the remains of the troops, 
which Labienus, Varus, and the other chiefs, who escaped, 
had gathered up from Afric, were once more in condition to 
try the fortune of the field with him: where the great danger 
to which he was exposed, from this last effort of a broken 
party, shews how desperate his case must have been, if Pompey 
1imself, with an entire and veteran army, had first made 
choice of this country for the scene of the war. 

Cicero all this while passed his time, with little satisfaction, 
at home, being disappointed of the ease and comfort which he 
expected from his new marriage : his children, as we may ima- 
gine, while their own mother was living, would not easily bear 
with a young mother-in-law in the house with them. The-son 
especially, was pressing to get a particular appointment settled 
for his maintenance, and to have leave also to go to Spain, 
and make a campaign under Cesar, whither his cousin Quintus 
was already gone. Cicero did not approve this project, and 
endeavoured by all means to dissuade him from it; representing 
to him, that it would naturally draw a just reproach upon them, 
for not thinking it enough to quit their former party, unless 
they fought against it too; | that he would not be pleased 
to see his cousin more regarded there than himself; and pro- 
mising, withal, if he would consent to stay, to make him an 
ample and honourable allowance’. This diverted him from 
the thoughts of Spain, though not from the desire of removin 
from his father, and taking a separate house in the city, wit 
a distinct family of his own: but Cicero thought it best to send 
him to Athens, in order to spend a few years in the study of 
philosophy and polite letters; and, to make the proposal agree- 


! Plut. in Brut. 

2 De Hispania duo attuli; primum idem, quod tibi, me vereri vituperationem : non 
satis ease si hac arma reliquissemus? etiam contraria? deinde fore ut angeretur, cum a 
fratre familiaritate et omni gratia vinceretur. Velim magis liberalitate uti mea quam 
sua libertate. Ad Att. 12.7. 
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able,’ offered him an appointment, that would enable him to 
live as splendidly as any of the Roman nobility, who then 
resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala'. This scheme 
was accepted, and soon after executed ; and young Cicero was 
sent to Athens, with two of his father’s freedmen, L. Tullius 
Montanus, and Tullius Marcianus, as the intendants and coun- 
sellors of his general conduct, while the particular direction of 
his studies was left to the principal philosophers of the place ; 
and, above all, to Cratippus, the chief of the peripatetic - 
sect”, 

In this uneasy state, both of his private and public life, he 
was oppressed by a new and most cruel affliction, the death of 
his beloved daughter Tullia ; which happened soon after her 
divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humour were en- 
tirely disagreeable to her. Cicero had long been deliberating 
with himself and his friends, whether Tullia should not first 
send the divorce; but a prudential regard to Dolabella’s power, 
and interest with Cesar, which was of use to him in these 
times, seems to have withheld him*. The case was the same 
with Dolabella; he was willing enough to part with Tullia, but 
did not care to break with Cicero, whose friendship was a credit 
to him, and whom gratitude obliged him to observe and rever- 
ence; since Cicero had twice defended and preserved him in 
capital causes ‘: so that it seems most probable, that the divorce 
was of an amicable kind, and executed at last by the consent 
of both sides: for it gave no apparent interruption to the friend~- 
ship between Cicero and Dolabella, which they carried on with 
the same show of affection and professions of respect toward 
each other, as if the relation had still subsisted. 

Tullia died in child-bed, at her husband’s house*; which 
confirms the probability of their agreement in the divorce: it 
is certain, at least, that she died in Rome; where Cicero was de- 
tained, he says, by the expectation of the birth, and to receive 
the first payment of her fortune back again from Dolabella, 
who was then in Spain; she was delivered, as it was thought, 
very happily, and supposed te be out of danger; when an un- 


1 Prestabo nec Bibulum, nec Acidinum, nec Messalam, quos Athenis futuros audio, 
majores sumptus facturos, quam quod ex cis mercedibus accipictur, Ad Att. 12. 32, 

L. Tullium Montanum nosti, qui cum Cicerone profectus est. Ibid, 52,53. 

Quanquam te, Marce fili, annum jam audientem Cratippum, &. De Offic. 1. J, 
it. 2. 2. | 
3 Te oro ut de hac misera cogites—melinus quidem in pessimis nihil fuit discidio—nunc 
quidem ipse videtur denunciare—placet mihi igitur, et idem tibi nuncium remitti, &c. 
Ad Att. 11.28. Vid. ib. 3. 

Quod scripsi de nuncio remittendo, que sit istius vis hoc tempore, et que concitatio 
multitudinis, ignoro. Si metuendus iratus est, quics tamen ab illo fortasse nascctur. 
Ep. Fam. 14. 13. | 

4 Cujus ego sulutem duobus capitis judiciis summa contentione defendi. Ibid. 3. 10. 

5 Plut. in Cie, 
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expected turn in her case put an end to her life, to the inex- 
pressible grief of her father *. | 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, which writers 
confound with that which happened three years before, when 
she was delivered, at the end of seven months, of a puny male 
child: but whether it was from the first, or the second time of 
her lying in, it is evident that she left a son by Dolabella, who 
survived her, and whom Cicero mentions more than once, in 
in his letters to Atticus, by the name of Lentulus’: desiring 
him to visit the child, and see a due care taken of him, and to 
assign him what number of servants he thought proper *. 

Tullia was about two and thirty years old at the time of her 
death; and, by the few hints which are left of her character, 
appears to have been an excellent and admirable woman: she 
was most affectionately and piously observant of her father ; 
and, to the usual graces of her sex, having added the more 
solid accomplishments of knowledge and polite letters, was 
qualified to be the companion, as well as the delight of his 
age; and was justly esteemed not only as one of the best, but 
the most learned of the Roman ladies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the loss of such a daughter, in the prime of her 
life, and the most comfortless season of his own, should affect 
him with all that grief which the greatest calamity could im- 
print on a temper naturally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us, that the philosophers came from all parts 
to comfort him; but that can hardly be true, except of those 
who lived in Rome, or in his own family; for his first care was, 
to shun all company as much as he could, by removing to 
Atticus’s house; where he lived chiefly in the library, endea- 
vouring to relieve his mind, by turning over every book which 
he could meet with, on the subject ty moderating grief*; but 





1 Mo Rome tenuit omnino Tullis mex partus: sed cum ea, quemadmodum spero, 
satis firma sit, teneor tamen, dum a Dolabellx procuratoribus exigam primam pensionem, 
Ep. Fam. 6. 18. 

2 The father’s names were Publius Cornelius Lentulus Dolabella: the two last being 
surnames, acquired, perhaps, by adoption, and distinguishing tho different branches of 
the Cornelian family. 

3 Velim aliquando, cum crit tuum commodum, Lentulum puerum visas, ciquo do 
mancipiis, que tibi videbitur, attribuas. Ad Att. 12, 28. 

yo Lentulum invisis, valde gratum. Ibid 30. Vid. etiam 18. 

. B. Mr. ere declares himeelf surprised, to find Asconius Ped. so ill informed of 
the history of Tullia, as to tell us, that, after Piso’s death, she was married to P. Lentu- 
lus, and died in child-bed at his house. In which short account there are contained, he 
says, two or three lies. But Plutarch confirms tho same account ; and the mistake will 
rest, at last, not on Asconius, but on Mr. Bayle himself, who did not reflect, from the 
authority of those ancients, that Lentulus was one of Dolabella’s names, by which he 
was called indifferently, as well as by any of the rest. See Bayl. Diction. Artic. Tullia, 
not. k. 

4 Me Mihi non defuisse tu testis es, nihil enim de merore minuendo ab ullo scriptum 
est, quod ego non domi tue legerim. Ad Att. 12. 14, | 
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finding ‘his residence here too public, and a greater resort to 
him than he could bear, he retired to Astura, one of his seats 
near Antium, a little island on the Latian shore, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, covered with woods and groves, 
eutut into shady walks; a scene of all others, the fittest to 
indulge melancholy, and where he could give a free course to 
his grief. “Here,” says he, “I live without the speech of 
man; every morning early I hide myself in the thickest of the 
wood, and never come out till the evening: next to yourself, 
nothing is so dear to me as this solitude: my whole conver- 
sation is with my books; yet that is sometimes interrupted by 
my tears, which I resist as well as I can, but am not yet able 
to do much *.” 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and divert himself 
with business, and the company of his friends; and put him 
gently in mind, that, by afflicting himself so immoderately, he 
would hurt his character, and give people a handle to censure 
his weakness: to which he makes the following answer: 

“As to what you write, that you are afraid lest the excess 
of my grief should lessen my credit and authority, I do not 
know what men would have of me. Is it, that I should not 
grieve? that is impossible; or that I should not be oppressed 
with grief? who was ever less so? When I took refuge at 
your house, was any man ever denied access to me? or did any 
one ever come, who had reason to complain of me? I went 
from you to Astura, where those gay sparks, who find fault 
with me, are not able even to read so much as [ have written: 
how well, is nothing to the purpose; yet it is of a kind which 
nobody could write with a disordered mind. I spent a month 
in my gardens about Rome, where I received all who came, 
with the same easiness as before. At this very moment, while 
I am employing my whole time in reading and writing, those 
who are with me are more fatigued with their leisure, than I 
with my pains. If any one asks, why I am not at Rome? 
because it is vacation time; why not in some of my villas, more 
suitable to the season ? because I could not easily bear so much 
- eémpany. I am where he, who has the best house at Baiz, 
chposes to be, in this part of the year. WhenI come to Rome, 
nobody shall find apy thing amiss, either in my looks or dis- 
course: as to that cheerfulness with which we used to season 
the misery of these times, I have lost it, indeed, for ever; but 








' In hac solitudine careo omnium colloquio, cumque mane in sylvam me abstrusi 
densam et asperam, non exeo inde ante vesperum. undum te, nihil mihi amicius 
solitudiae. In ea mihi omnis sermo est cum litteris; eum tamen interpellst fletua; cui 
repugno quoad possum, sed adhuc pares non sumus, Ad Att, 12. 15, 
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will never part with my constancy and firmness, either of mind 
or speech',” &c. | 

All his other friends were very officious, likewise, in making 
their compliments of condolence, and administering arguments 
of comfort to him: among the rest, Caesar himself, in the hurry 
of his affairs in Spain, wrote him a letter on the occasion, dated 
from Hispalis, the last of April’. Brutus wrote another, so 
friendly and affectionate, that it greatly moved him’: Lucceius, 
also, one of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent him 
two; the first to condole, the second to expostulate with him for 
persevering to cherish an unmanly and useless grief‘: but the 
following eee of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a master- 
piece of the consolatory kind. 


6 SER. SULPICIUS TO M. T. CICERO. 


‘¢T was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ought to be, to 
hear of the death of your daughter Tullia; which I looked 
upon as an affliction common to us both. If I had been with 
you, I would have made it my business to convince Pier what 
a real share I take in your grief. Though that kind of con- 
solation is but wretched and lamentable, as it is to be performed 
by friends and relations, who are overwhelmed with grief, and 
cannot enter upon their task without tears, and seem to want 
comfort rather themselves, than to be in condition to admi- 
nister it to others. I resolved, therefore, to write to you, in 
short, what occurred upon it to my own mind; not that I 
imagined, that the same things would not occur also to you, 
but that the force of your grief might possibly hinder your 
attention to them. hat reason is there, then, to disturb 
yourself so immoderately: on this melancholy occasion? Con- 
sider how fortune has alceadly treated us; how it has deprived 
us of what ought to be as dear to us as children; our country, 
credit, dignity, honours. After so miserable a loss as this, 
what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to suffer one 
misfortune more? or how can a mind, after eine exercised in 
such trials, not grow callous, and think every thing else of in- 
fertor value? But is it for your daughter’s ake that you . 
grieve? yet how often must you necessarily reflect, as I my-~ 
self frequently do, that those cannot be said to be hardly dealt. 
with, whose lot it has been, in these times, without suffering 
any affliction, to exchange life for death. For what is there, 





1 Ibid. 40. 

2 A Cesrare litteras accepi consolatarias, datas prid. Kal. Maii, Hispali. Ibid. 1%, 20. 
Pa et he scripte et prudenter et amice, multas tamen mihi lacrimas attulergnt, 
id. 12, 13. a 

4 Vid. Ep. Fam. 5. 13, 14. 
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in our present circumstances, that could give her any great 
invitation to live? what business? what hopes? what prospect 
of comfort before her? was it to pass her days in the married 
state, with some young man of the first quality? (for you, I 
know, on the account of your dignity, might have chosen what 
son-in-law you pleased out of all our youth, to whose fidelity 
you might safely have trusted her:) was it then for the sake of 
bearing children, whom she might have had the pleasure to see 
Roursahin afterwards, in the enjoyment of their paternal for- 
tunes, aad rising gradually to all the honours of the state, and 
using the liberty, to which they were born, in the Pe of 
their friends and clients? but what is there of all this, which 
was not taken away, before it was even given to her? But it 
is an evil, you will say, to lose our children: it is so; yet it 1s 
much greater to suffer what we now endure. I cannot help 
mentioning one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
and may help also, perhaps, to mitigate your grief. On my 
return fom Asia, as I was sailing from Aiugina towards Megara, 
I began to contemplate the prospect of the countries around 
me: Adgina was behind, Megara before me; Pirzeus on the 
right, Corinth on the left; all which towns, once famous and 
flourishing, now lie overturned, and buried in their ruins: upon 
this sight I could not but think presently within myself, alas ! 
how do we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves, if any of our 
friends happen to die, or to be killed, whose life is yet so short, 
when the carcasses of so many noble cities lie here exposed 
before me in one view? Why wilt thou not then command 
thyself, Servius, and remember that thou art born a man! Be- 
lieve me, I was not a little confirmed by this contemplation: 
try the force of it, therefore, if you please, upon yourself; and 
imagine the same prospect before your own eyes. But to 
come nearer home: when you consider how many of our 
reatest men have perished lately at once; what destruction 
1as been made in the empire; what havoc in all the provinces; 
how can you be so much shocked to be deprived of the fleetin 
breath of one little woman? who, if she had not died at this 
time, must necessarily have died a few years after, since that 
was the condition of her being born. But recal your mind 
from reflections of this kind, to the consideration of yourself ; 
and think rather on what becomes your character and dignity : 
that your daughter lived as long as life was worth enjoying, as 
long as the Republic stood; had seen her father preetor, consul, 
augur; been married to the noblest of our youth; had tasted 
every good in life: and when the Republic fell, then quitted 
it: what ground is there then, either for you or her, to com- 
plain of fortune on this account? In short, do not forget that 
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you are Cicero, one who has been used always to prescribe and 
give advice to others; nor imitate those paltry physicians, who 
pretend to cure other people’s diseases, yet are not able to 
cure their own; but suggest rather to yourself the same lesson, 
which you would EN in the same case. There is no grief so 
arent which length of time will not alleviate: but it would be 
shameful in you to wait for that time, and not to prevent it b 
your wisdom: besides, if there be any sense in the dead, suc 
‘was her love and piety to you, that she must be concerned to 
see how much you aftict yourself. Give this therefore to the 
deceased; give it to your friends; give it to your country ; 
that it may have the benefit of your assistance and advice, 
whenever there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
now made it necessary to us to accommodate ourselves to our 
present situation, do not give any one a handle to think that 
you are not so much bewailing your daughter, as the state of 
the times, and the victory of certain persons. I am ashamed 
to write any more, lest I should seem to distrust your pru- 
dence; and will add, therefore, but one thing farther, and 
conclude. We have sometimes seen you bear prosperity nobly, 
with great honour and applause to yourself; let us now see 
that you can bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you ought to do: 
lest, in the number of all your other virtues, this one, at last, 
be thought to be wanting. As to myself, when I understand 
that your mind is grown more calm and composed, I will send 
you word how all hinges go on here, and what is the state of the 
provinoe. Adieu '.” 

His answer to Sulpicius was the same in effect with what he 
gave to all his friends; that his case was different from all the 
examples, which he had been collecting for his own imitation, 
of men who had borne the loss of children with firmness; since 
they lived in times when their dignity in the state was able, in 
great measure, to compensate their misfortune: ‘ But for me,” 
says he, “after I had lost all those ornaments which you enu- 
merate, and which I had acquired with the utmost pains, I 
have now lost the only comfort that was left tome. In this 
ruin of the Republic, my thoughts were not diverted by 
serving either my friends or my country; I had no inclination 
to the Forum; could not bear the sight of the senate; took 
myself, as the case in truth was, to have lost all the fruit of my 
industry and fortunes: yet, when I reflected, that all this was 
common to you, and to many others, as well as to myself, and 
was forcing myself therefore to bear it tolerably, 1 had still, in 


1 Ep, Fam. 4. 5. 
11 
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Tullia, somewhat always to recur to, in which I could ac- 
quiesce; and in whose sweet conversation I could drop all my 
cares and troubles: but by this last cruel wound, all the rest, 
which seemed to be healed, are broken out again afresh: for 
as I then could relieve the uneasiness which the Republic gave 
me, by what I found at home; so I cannot now, in the afflic- 
tion which I feel at home, find any remedy abroad; but am 
driven, as well from my house as the Forum; since neither 
my house can ease my public grief, nor the public my domestic 
one '.” 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little effect upon 
him; all the relief that he found was from reading and writing, 
in which he continually employed himself; and did what no 
man had ever done before him, draw up a treatise of consola- 
tion for himself; from which he professes to have received his 

reatest comfort; though he wrote it, he owns, at a time when, 
in the opinion of the philosophers, he was not so wise as he 
ought to have been: * But I did violence,” says he, “ to my 
nature; to make the greatness of my sorrow give place to the 
greatness of the medicine: though i acted against the advice 
of Chrysippus, who dissuades the application of any remedy to 
the first assaults of grief.” In this work he chiefly imitated 
Crantor, the academic, who had left a celebrated piece on the 
same subject; yet he inserted also whatever pleased him, from 
any other author who had written upon it*; illustrating his 
precepts, all,the way, by examples from their own history, of 
the most eminent Ltomans of both sexes, who had borne the 
same misfortune with a remarkable constancy. This book was 
much read by the primitive fathers, especially Lactantius, to 
whom we are obliged for the few fragments which remain of 
it: for as the critics have long since observed, that piece, which 
we now sce in the collection of his writings under the title of 
Consolation, is undoubtedly spurious. 

But the design of this treatise was, not only to relieve his 
own mind, but to consecrate the virtues and memory of Tullia 
to all posterity: nor did his fondness for her stop here; but 





! Ep. Fam. 4.6. it. Ad Att. 12, 23. 

2 Feci, quod ante me nemo, ut ipse me per litteras consolarer—affirmo tibi nullam 
consolationem esze talem. Ibid. 12. 14. it. ib. 28. 

Quid ego de consolatione dicam ? que mihi quidem ipsi sane aliquantum medctur, 
ceteris item multum illam profuturam puto, De Divin. 2. 1. 

In consolationis libro, quem in medio (non enim sapientes eramus), merore et dolore 
conscripsimus: quodque vetat Chrysippus, ad recentes quasi tumores animi remedium 
adhibere, id nos fecimus, natureque tim adtulimus, ut magnitudini medicine doloris 
magnitudo concedcret, Tusc. Disp. 4. 29, 

3 Crantorem sequor. Plin. Pref. Hist. N. 

Neque tainen progredior longius, quam mihi doctissimi homines concedunt, quorum 
scripta omnia, quecunque sunt in cam sententiam, non legi solum—sed in mea etiam 
scripta transtuli, Ad Att. 12, 21. it, 22. 
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suggested the project of a more effectual consecration, by 
building a temple to her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. 
It was an opinion of the philosophers, which he himself con- 
stantly favoured, and, in his present circumstances, particularly 
indulged, that the souls of men, were of heavenly extraction, 
and that the pure and chaste, at their dissolution from the 
body, returned to the fountain from which they were derived, 
to subsist eternally in the fruition and participation of the 
Divine Nature; whilst the impure and corrupt were left to 
Babe below in the dirt and darkness of these inferior regions. 

e declares, therefore, that as the wisdom of the ancients had 
consecrated and deified many excellent persons of both sexes, 
whose temples were then remaining ; the progeny of Cadmus, 
of Amphitryon, of ‘Tyndarus; so he would perform the same 
honour to Tullia; who, if any creature had ever deserved it, 
was of all the most worthy of it. ‘1 will do it, therefore,” 
says he, “and consecrate thee, thou best and most learned of 
women, now admitted into the assembly of the gods, to the 
regard and veneration of all mortals ’.” 

n his letters to Atticus we find the strongest expressions of 
his resolution and impatience to see this design executed: ‘I 
will have a temple,” says he; ‘it is not possible to divert me 
from it—if it be not finished this summer, I shall not think 
myself clear of guilt—I am more religiously bound to the 
execution of it, than any man ever was to the performance of 
his vow.” He seems to have designed a fabric of great mag- 
nificence; for he had settled the laa with his serene and 
contracted for pillars of Chian marble, with a sculptor of that 
isle; where both the work and the materials were the most 
esteemed of any in Greece*. One reason that determined 
him to a temple rather than a sepulchre, was, that in the one 


1 Non enim omnibus illi sapientes arbitrati sunt eundem cursum in colum patere, 
Nam vitiis et sccleribus contaminatos deprimi in tenebras, atque in coeno jacere do- 
cuerunt; castos autem animos, puros, integros, incorruptos, bonis ctiam studiis atque 
artibus expolitos leni quodam ac facili lapsu ad deos, id est, ad naturam sui similem 
pervolare. Fragm. Consolat. ex Lactantio. 

Cum vero et mares et foominas complures ex hominibus in deorum numero esse 
videamus et eorum in urbibus atque agris augustissima templa vencremur, assentiamur 
corum sapienti#, quorum ingeniis et inventis omnem vitam legibus ct institutis exenl- 
tam constitutamque habemus, Quod si ullum unquam animal consecrandum fuit, 
illud profecto fuit. Si Cadmi, aut Amphitryonis progenies, aut Tyndari in celum 
tollenda fama fuit, huic idem honos certe dicandus est. Quod quidem faciam; teque 
omnium optimam doctissimamque, approbantibus diis ipsis, in corum coctu locatam, 
ad opinionem omnium mortalium consecrabo. Ibid.—-Vid. Tusc. Disp. I. 1. c. 11. 12, 
30, 31. 


_ 2 Banum fieri volo, neque mihi erui potest. [Ad Att. 12. 36.] Redeo ad Fanum, 
nisi hac estate absolutum erit—scelere me liberatum non putabo. [Tbid. 41.) Ego mé 
majore religione, quam quisquam fuit ullius voti, obstrictum puto. — Thid. 43. ie 

3 De Fano illo dico—neque de genere dubito, placet enim mihi Cluatii. {Ibid, 18.) 
Tu tamen cum Apella Chio contice de columnis, [Tbid. 19.} Vid. Plin. Hist. N, 36, 


, 6. 
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he was not limited in the expense, whereas, in the other, he 
was confined by law to a certain sum, which he could not ex- 
ceed without the forfeiture of the same sum also to the public: 
yet this, as he tells us, was not the chief motive, but a resolu- 
tion, that he had taken, of making a proper apotheosis’. The 
only difficulty was, to find a place that suited his purpose : his 
first thought was to purchase certain gardens cross ie Tiber, 
which, lying near the city, and in the public view, were the. 
most likely to draw a resort of votaries to his new temple. He 
presses Atticus, therefore, to buy them for him, at any rate, 
without regard to his circumstances; since he would sell, or 
mortgage, or be content to live on little, rather than be dis- 
appointed. Groves and remote places, he says, were pene 
only for deities of an established name and religion; but for 
the deification of mortals, public and open situations were 
necessary, to strike the eyes, and attract the notice of the 
people. But he found so many obstructions in all his attempts 
of purchasing, that, to save trouble and expense, Atticus ad- 
vised him to Build, at last, in one of his own villas; to which 
he seemed inclined, lest the summer should pass without doing 
any ee yet he was irresolute still, which of his villas he 
should choose, and discouraged by reflecting on the change of 
masters to which all private estates were exposed, in a succes- 
sion of ages, which might defeat the end of his building, and 
destroy the honour of his temple, by converting it to other 
uses, or suffering it to fall into ruins’. 


1 Nunquam mihi venit in mentem, quo plus insumtum in monumentum esset, quam 
nescio quid, quod lege conceditur, tantundem populo dandum esse: quod non magnopere 
moveret, nisi nescio qnomodo, dAdywe fortasse. Nollem illud ullo nomine nisi Fani 
appellari. [Att. 12. 35.) Sepulcri similitudinem effugere non tam propter penam legis 
studeo, quam ut maxime assequar daro8éworv. Ibid. 56. 

This fact seems to confirm what the author of the Book of Wisdom observes on the 
origin of idolatry; that it was owing to the fond affection of parents, seeking to do 
honour to their deceased children. ‘‘ The father,” says he, “ oppressed with an un- 
expected grief for the sudden death of his child, after making an image of him, began 
to worship him as a god, though he was but a dead man, and enjoined certain rites and 
mysteries to his servants and dependants.” [Wisd. xiv. ]15.] But it was not Cicero’s 
real thought, after all, to exalt his daughter into a deity; he knew it to be absurd, as he 
often declares, to pay divine honours to dead mortals; and tells us, how their very pub- 
licans had decided that question in Beotia: for, when the lands of the immortal gods 
were excepted out of their lease, by the law of the censors, they denied that any one 
could be deemed an immortal god who had once been a man; and so made the lands of 
Amphiaraus and Trophonius pay the same taxes with the rest [de Nat. Deor. 3. 19]: yet, 
in a political view, he sometimes recommends the worship of those sons of men, whom 
their eminent services to mankind had advanced to the rank of inferior gods, as it incul- 
cated, in a manner the most sensible, the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. [de Leg. 
2. 11.) And since a temple was the most ancient way of doing honour to those dead who 
had deserved it [Plin. Hist. 27.}, he considered it as the most effectual method of per- 
petuating the memory and cla of Tullia, and was willing to take the benefit of the 
popular superstition, and follow the example of those ancients, who had polished and 
civilized human life, by consecrating such patterns of virtue to the veneration of their 
fellow-citizens. Vid. Mongault. not.1. Ad Att, 12. 18. 

® Sed ineunda nobis ratio est, quemadmodum in omni mutatione dominorum, qui 
innumerabiles fieri possunt in Sufinita postcritate—illud quasi consecratum remanere 
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But after all his eagerness and solicitude about this temple, 
it was never actually built by him; since we find no mention 
of it in any of the ancient writers: which could not have been 
omitted, if a fabric so memorable had ever been erected). It 
is likely that, as his grief evaporated, and his mind grew more 
calm, he began to consider his project more philosophically, 
and to perceive the vanity of expecting any lasting glory from 
such monuments, which time itself, in the course of a few ages, 
must necessarily destroy: it is certain, at least, that, as he 
made no step towards building it this summer, so Ceesar’s 
death, which happened before the next, gave fresh obstruction 
to it, by the hurry of affairs, in which it engaged him; and 
though he had not still wholly dropped the thoughts of it, 
but continued to make a preparation, and to set apart a fund 
for it’, yet, in the short and busy scene of life, which re- 
mained to him, he never had leisure enough to carry it into 
execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude, that all company 
was become uneasy to him; and when his friend Philippus, the 
father-in-law of Octavius, happened to come to his villa, in 
that neighbourhood, he was not a little disturbed at it, from 
the apprehension of being teazed with his visits; and he tells 
Atticus, with some pleasure, that he had called upon him only 
to pay a short compliment, and went back again to Rome, with- 
out giving him any trouble*®. His wife Publilia also wrote 
him word, that her mother and brother intended to wait upon 
him, and that she would come along with them, if he would 
give her leave, which she begged in the most earnest and sub- 
missive terms: but his answer was, that he was more in- 
disposed than ever to receive company, and would not have 








ssit. Equidem jam nihil egco vectigalibus, et parvo contentus esse possum. Cogito 
mterdum trans Tiberim hortos aliquos parare, ct quidem ob hanc causam maxime ; nihil 
enim video quod tam celebre esse posset. {Ad Att. 12. 19.] de hortis, etiam atque ctiam 
te rogo. [Ibid. 22.] ut sepe locuti sumus, commutationes dominorum reformido, [Ibid. 
36.] celebritatem requiro. Ibid. 37. 

! Celius Rhodiginus tells us, that in the time of Sixtus the 4th, there was found near 
Rome, on the Appian way, over against the tomb of Cicero, the body of a woman, whose 
hair was dressed up in network of gold, and which, from the inscription, was thought to 
be the body of Tullis. It was entire, and so well preserved by spices, as to have suffered 
no injury from time; yet, when it was removed into the city, it mouldered away in threo 
days. But this was only the hasty conjecture of some learned of that time, which, for 
want of authority to support it, soon vanished of itself; for no inscription was ever pro- 
duced to confirm it, nor has it been mentioned, that I know of, by any other author, that 
aris ur any sepulchre of Cicero on the Appian way. Vid. Cel. Rhod. Lection. antiq. 

uv C. . zs 

4 Quod ex istis fructuosis rebus receptum est, id ego ad illud fanum sepositum puta- 
bam. Ad Att. 15.15. 

8 Mihi adhuc nihil prius fuit hac solitudine, quam vereor, ne Philippus tollat: heri 
enim vesperi venerat. Ibid. 12. 16. 

Quod eram veritus, non obturbavit Philippus: nam ut heri me salutavit, statim Romam 
profectus est. Ibid. 18. 
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them come; and lest they should come without leave, he desires 
Atticus to watch their motions, and give him notice, that he 
might contrive to avoid them’. A denial so peremptory con~ 
firms what Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his daughter, and 
for seeming to pe at her death ; a crime which, in the ten- 
derness of his affliction appeared to him so heinous, that he 
could not bear the chonghts of seeing her any more; and 
though it was inconvenient to him to part with her fortune at, 
this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, as a proper 
sacrifice to the honour of Tullia’. 

Brutus, likewise, about this time, took a resolution of putting 
away his wife Claudia, for the sake of taking Porcia, Bibulus’s 
widow, and his uncle Cato’s daughter. Bat he was much 
censured for this step; since Claudia had no stain upon her 
character, was nobly born, the sister of Appius Claudius, and 
nearly allied to Pompey; so that his mother, Servilia, though 
Cato’s sister, seems to have been averse to the divorce, and 
strongly in the interests of Claudia, against her niece. Cicero’s 
advice upon it was, that if Brutus was resolved upon the thing, 
he should do it out of hand, as the best way to put an end to 
people’s talking, by shewing that it was not done out of levity 
or complaisance to the times, but to take the daughter of Cato, 
whose name was now highly popular®: which Brutus soon 
after complied with, and made Porcia his wife. 

‘There happened another accident this summer, which raised 
a great alarm in the city; the surprising death of Marcellus, 
whom Cesar had lately pardoned. He Fad left Mitylene, and 
was come as far as Pirzeeus, on his way towards Rome; where 
he spent a day with his old friend and colleague, Serv. Sul- 
picius, intending to pursue his voyage the day following by 
sea; but in the night, after Sulpicius had taken leave of ‘hin 
on the twenty-third of May, he was killed by his friend and 
client, Magius, who stabbed himself instantly with the same 
peanares of which Sulpicius sent the following account to 

icero. 





1 Publilia ad me scripsit, matrem suam cum Publilio ad me venturam, et se una, si 
ego paterer : orat multiset supplicibus verbis ut liceat, et ut sibi rescribam—rescripsi, me 
etiam gravius esse affectum, quam tum, cum illi dixissem, me solum esse volle, quare 
nolle me hoc tempore cam ad me venire—te hoc nunc rogo ut explores. Ad Att. 12, 32. 

2 This affair of Publilia’s divorce is frequently referred to, though with some obscu- 
rity, in his lettors; and we find Atticus employed by him afterwards to adjust with the 
ie are the time and manner of paying back the fortune. Vid. Ibid. 13. 34, 

3 A te expecto si quid de Bruto : quanquam Nicias confectum putabat, sed divortinm 
non probari. Ibid. 13. 9, 

Brutus si quid—curabis ut sciam. Cui quidem quam primum agendum puto, preser-, 
tim si statuit ; sermunculum enim omnem aut restinxerit aut sedarit. Ibid. 10, _ 
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S¢SERV. SULPICIUS TO M. T. CICERO. 


‘“THoucH I know that the news, which I am going to tell 
you, will not be agreeable, yet since chance and nature govern 
the lives of us all, I thought it my duty to acquaint you with 
the fact, in what manner soever it happened. Os the twenty- 
second of May I came by sea from Epidaurus to Pireeus, to 
meet my colleague Marcellus, and for the sake of his company, 
spent that day with him there. The next day, when I took 
my leave of him, with design to go from Athens into Beeotia, 
to finish the remaining part of my jurisdiction, he, as he told 
me, intended to set sail, at the same time, towards Italy. 
The day following, about four in the morning, when I was 
preparing to set out from Athens, his friend, P. Postumius, 
came to let me know, that Marcellus was stabbed by his com- 
panion P. Magius Cilo, after supper, and had received two 
wounds, the one in his stomach, the other in his head near the 
ear, but he was in hopes still that he might live; that Magius 
presently killed himself; and that Marcellus sent him to inform 
me of the case, and to desire that I would bring some physi- 
cians to him. I got some together immediately, and went 
away with them before break of day: but when I was come near 
Pirzeus, Acidinus’s boy met me with a note from his master, 
in which it was signified, that Marcellus died a little before 
day. ‘Thus a great man was murdered by a base villain; and 
he, whom his very enemies had spared on the account of his 
dignity, received his death from the hands of a friend. I went 
forward, however, to his tent, where 1 found two of his freed- 
men, and a few of his slaves; all the rest, they said, were fled, 
being in a terrible fright, on the account of their master’s 
idler I was forced to carry his body with me into the city, 
In the same litter in which I came, and by my own servants, 
where I provided a funeral for him, as splendid as the con- 
dition of Athens would allow. I could not prevail with the 
Athenians to grant a place of burial for him within the city: 
they said, that it was forbidden by their religion, and had 
never been indulged to any man: but they readily granted 
what was the most desirable in the next place, to bury him in 
any of their public schools that I pleased. I chose a place, 
therefore, the noblest in the universe, the School of the Aca- 
demy, where I burnt him; and have since given orders that 
the Athenians should provide a marble monument for him in 
the same place. Thus I have faithfully performed to him 
both when living and «dead, every duty which our partnership 
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in office, and my particular relation to him required. Adieu. 
The thirtieth of May, from Athens '.” 

-M. Marcellus was the head of a family, which, for a succes- 
sion of many ages, had made the first figure in Rome, and was 
himself adorned with all the virtues that could qualify him to 
sustain that dignity which he derived from his noble ancestors. 
He had formed himself in a particular manner for the bar, 
where he soon acquired great fame; and, of all the orators of 
his time, seems to have approached the nearest to Cicero him-. 
self, in the character of a complete speaker. His manner of 
speaking was elegant, strong, and copious; with a sweetness of 
voice, and propriety of action, that added a grace and lustre to 
every thing that he said. He was a constant admirer and 
imitator of Cicero; of the same principles in peace, and on the 
same side in war: so that Cicero laments his absence, as the 
loss of a companion and partner in their common studies and 
labours of life. Of all the magistrates, he was the fiercest 
opposer of Czsar’s power, and the most active to reduce it; 
his high spirit, and the ancient glory of his house, made him 
impatient under the thought of receiving a master; and when 
the battle of Pharsalia seemed at last to have imposed one upon 
them, he retired to Mitylene, the usual resort of men of learn- 
ing; there to spend the rest of his days in a studious retreat ; 
remote from arms, and the hurry of war: and determined 
neither to seek nor to accept any grace from the conqueror. 
Here Brutus paid him a visit, and found him, as he gave an 
account to Cicero, as perfectly easy and happy, under all the 
misery of the times, from the consciousness of his integrity, as 
the condition of human life could bear; surrounded with the 
principal scholars and philosophers of Greece, and eager in the 
pa of knowledge; so that, in sbi frien ne him towards 

taly, he seemed, he said, to be going himself into exile, rather 
than leaving Marcellus in it’. 





1 Ep. Fam. 4. 12. 

2 Mihi, inquit, Marcellus satis est notus. Quid igitur de illo judicas?—quod habi- 
turus es similem tui—ita est, et vehementer placet. Nam et didicit, et omissis cateris 
studiis id egit unum, seseque quotidianis commentationibus acerrime exercuit. Itaque 
et lectis utitur verbis et frequentibus; ot splendore vocis, dignitate motus fit speciosum 
et illustre, quod dicitur ; omniaque sic suppetunt, ut ei nullam deesse virtutem oratoris 
putem. Brut. 367. 

Dolebam, Patres conscripti,—illo emulo atquo imitatore studiorum meorum, quasi 
quodam socio a me et comite distracto—quis enim est illo aut nobilitate, aut probitate, 
a ae artium studio, aut innocentia, aut ullo genere laudis prestantior? Pro 

arce ° e 

Nostri enim sensus, ut in pace semper, sic tum etiam in bello congruebant. [bid. 6. 

Qui hoc tempore ipso—in abe communi nostro et quasi fatali malo, consoletur se c 
conscientia optima mentis, tum etiam usurpatione ac renovatione doctrine. Vidi enim 
Mitylenis nuper virum, atque ut dixi, vidi plane virum. Itaque cum eum antea tui si- 
milem in dicendo viderim ; tum vero uune doctissimo viro, tibique, ut intellexi, amicis- 
simo Cratippo, instructum omni copia, multo videbam siimiliorem. Brut. ib, vid. Senec. 
Consolat. ad Helv, p. 79. 
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Magius, who killed him, was of a family which had borne 
some of the public offices, and had himself been questor '; and, 
having attached himself to the fortunes of Marcellus, and fol- 
lowed him through the wars and his exile, was now returning 
with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no hint of any cause that 
induced him to commit this horrid act: which, by the imme- 
diate death of Magius, could never be clearly known. Cicero’s 
conjecture was, that Magius, oppressed with debts, and appre- 
_ hending some trouble on that score at his return, had been 
urging Marcellus, who was his sponsor for some part of them, 
to furnish him with money to pay the whole; and, by receiv- 
ing a denial, was provoked to the madness of killing his patron ’. 
Others assign a different reason, as the rage of jealousy, and 
the impatience of seeing others more favoured by Marcellus 
than himself *. 

As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a general con- 
sternation ; and from the suspicious nature of the times, all 
people’s thoughts were presently turned on Ceesar, as if he 
were privately the contriver of it: and from the wretched fate 
of so illustrious a citizen, every man began to think himself in 
danger: Cicero was greatly shocked at it, and seemed to con- 
sider it as the prelude of some greater evil to ensue: and 
Atticus, signifying his concern upon it, advises him to take a 
more particular care of himself, as being the only consular 
senator left, who stood exposed to any envy‘. But Czesar’s 
friends soon cleared him of all suspicion; as, indeed, the fact 
itself did, when the circumstances came to be known, and fixed 
the whole guilt of it on the fury of Magius. 

There appeared, at this time, a bold impostor, who began to 
make a great noise and figure in Italy, by assuming the name, 
and pretending to be the grandson of Caius Marius; but ap- 
prehending that Cesar would soon put an end to his preten- 
sions, and treat him as he deserved, hes sent a pathetic letter 
to Cicero, by some young fellows of his company, to justify 
his claim and descent, and to implore his protection against the 
enemies of his family ; conjuring him, by their relation, by the 
poem which he had formerly written in praise of Marius, by 
the eloquence of L. Crassus, his mother’s father, whom he had 
likewise celebrated, that he would undertake the defence of his 


1 Vid. Pigh, Annal. A. U. 691. 

2 Quanquam nihil habeo quod dubitem, nisi ipsi Magio que fuerit cansa amentie. 
Pro quo quidem etiam sponsor Sunii factus est. Nimirum id fuit. Solvendo enim non 
erat. Credo eum a Marcello petiisse aliquid, et illum, ut erat, constantius respondigse. 
Ad Att. 13. 10. 

§ Indignatus aliquem amicorum ab co sibipreeferri. Val. Max. 9. 11. 

4 Minime miror te et graviter ferre de Marcello, et plura vereri periculi genera. Quis 
enim hoc timeret, quod neque acciderat antea, nec videbatur natura ferre, ut acciderc 
posset. Omnia igitur metuenda, &c. Ad Att. 13. 10. 
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cause: Cicero answered him very gravely, that he could not 
want a patron, when his kinsman, Cesar, so excellent and 

nerous a man, was now the master of all; yet that he also 
should be ready to favour him’. But Cesar, at his return, 
knowing him to be a cheat, banished him out of Italy; since, 
instead of being what he pretended to be, he was found to be 
only a farrier, whose true name was Herophilus *. 

A varatlies, the brother and presumptive heir of Ariobar- 
zanes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome this year, and as 
Cicero had a particular friendship with his family, and, when 
consul, had, by a decree of the senate, conferred upon his 
father the honour of the regal title, he thought proper to send 
a servant to meet him on the road, and invite him to his house; 
but he was already engaged by Sestius, whose office it then 
was to receive foreign princes and ambassadors at the public 
expense, which Cicero was not displeased with in the present 
state of his domestic affairs: ‘* He comes,” says he, ‘1 guess, 
to purchase some kingdom of Cesar, for he has not at present 
a foot of land of his own *.” 

Cicero’s whole time, during his solitude, was employed in 
reading and writing: this was the business both of his days and 
nights: it is incredible, he says, how much he wrote, and how 
little he slept; and if he had not fallen into that way of spend- 
ing his time, he should not have known what to do with him- 
self‘. His studies were chiefly philosophical, which he had 
been fond of from his youth, and, after a long intermission, 
now resumed with great ardour; having taken a resolution to 
explain to his countrymen, in their own language, whatever 
the Greeks had taught on every part of philosophy, whether 
a bigeaane or practical: for being driven, as he tells us, from 
the public administration, he knew no way so effectual of 
ae good, as by instructing the minds, and reforming the 
morals of the youth; which, in the licence of those times, 





: Heri—quidam Urbani, ut videbantur, ad me mandata ct litteras attulerunt, a C. 
Mario, C. F’. C. N. multis verbis agere mecum per cognationem, qu mihi secum esset, 
per cum Marium, quem scripsissem, pcr eloquentiam L, Crassi avi sui, ut se defenderem 
—rescripsi nihil ci patrono opus esse, quoniam Casaris, propinqui ejus, omnis potestas 
essct, viri optimi et hominis liberalissimi : me tamen ei fauturum. d Att. 12, 49. 

2 Herophilus equarius medicus, C. Marium septies Consulem avum sibi vendicando, 
ita so extulit, ut coloniw vetcranorum complures et municipia splendida, collegiaquo 
fere omnia patronum adoptarent—cmterum dcecreto Casaris extra Italiam relegatus, &c. 
Val. Max. 9 15. 

3 Ariarathes Ariobarzani filius Romam venit. Vult, opinor, regnum aliquod emere 
a Cesare: nam, quo modo nunc est, pedem ubi ponat in suo non habet. Omnino eum 
Sestius noster parochus publicus occupavit : quod quidem facile patior. Verumtamen 
quod mihi, summo beneficio meo, magna cum fratribus illius necessitudo est, invito eum 
per litteras, ut apud me diversetur. Ad Att. 13.2. 

4 Credibile non est, quantum scribam dic, quin ctiam noctibus. Nihil enim somni. 
bid. 26. 

_ Nisi mihi hoc venisset in mentem, scribere ista nescio que, quo verterem me non 
haberem. Lbid. 10. 
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wanted every help to restrain and correct them. “The cala- 
mity of the city,” says he, ““made this task necessary to me: 
since in the confusion of civil arms, I could neither defend it 
after my old way; nor, when it was impossible for me to be 
idle, could I find any thing better, on which to employ myself. 
My citizens, therefore, will pardon, or rather thank me, that 
when the government was fallen into the power of a single 
person, I neither wholly hid, nor afflicted myself caneceeanl 
_ nor acted in such a manner as to seem angry at the man, or 
the times; nor yet flattered or admired the fortune of another, 
so as to be displeased with my own. For I had learnt from 
Plato and philosophy, that these turns and revolutions of states 
are natural: sometimes into the hands of a few, sometimes of 
the many, sometimes of one: as this was the case of our own 
Republic, so, when I was deprived of my former post in it, I 
betook myself to these studies, in order to relieve my mind 
from the sense of our common miseries, and to serve my 
country, at the same time, in the best manner that I was able: 
for my books supplied the place of my votes in the senate ; 
and of my speeches to the people; and I took up philosophy, 
as a substitute for my management of the state ’.” 

He now published, therefore, in the way of dialogue, a book, 
which he called Hortensius, in honour of his deceased friend ; 
where, in a debate of learning, he did, what he had often 
done in contests of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part of arraign- 
ing it’, It was the reading of this book, long since unfortu- 
nately lost, which first inflamed St. Austin, as he himself 
somewhere declares, to the study of the Christian philosophy ; 
and if it had yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to the 
world that it once subsisted, to be the instrument of raising u 
so illustrious a convert and champion to the church of Christ *. 

He drew up also, about this time, in four books, a particular 
account and defence of the philosophy of the Academy, the 
sect which he himself followed; being, as he says, of all others, 
the most consistent with itself, and the least arrogant, as well 


eee 


1 Divin. 2, 2,—de Fin. 1. 3. 

2 Cohortati sumus, ut maxime potuimus, ad philosophie studium eo libro, qui est 
inscriptus, Hortensius. De Divin. 2. 1. 

are a universe philosophiz vituperatoribus respondimus in Hortensio. Tusc. 
Disp. 2. 2. 

3 Tt is certain that all the Latin Fathers made great use of Cicero’s writings, and 
especially Jerome, who was not so grateful as Austin in acknowledging the benefit; for, 
having conceived some scruples on that score in his declining age, he endeavoured to 
discourage his disciples from reading them at all; and declared, that he had not taken 
either Cicero or Maro, or any heathen writer into his hands for above fifteen years; for 
which his adversary Ruffinus rallics him very severely. Vid. Hieron, Op. Tom. 4. par. 
2. p. 414. it. par. 1. p. 288, Edict. Benedict. 
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as most elegant’. He had before published a work, on the 
same subject, in two books: the one called Catulus, the other 
Lueullus; but, considering that the argument was not suited 
to the characters of the speakers, who were not particularly 
remarkable for any study of that sort, he was thinking to 
change them to Cato and Brutus; when Atticus, happening to 
signify to him that Varro had expressed a desire to be inserted 
in some of his writings, he presently reformed his scheme, and 
enlarged it into four books, which he addressed to Varro; 
taking upon himself the part of Philo, of defending the prin- 
ciples of the Academy, and assigning to Varro that of Anti- 
ochus, of opposing and confuting them, and introducing Atticus 
as the moderator of the dispute. He finished the whole with 
great accuracy; 80 as to make it a present worthy of Varro; 
and if he was not deceived, he says, by partiality and self-love, 
too common in such cases, there was nothing on the subject 
equal to it, even among the Greeks’. All these four books, 
excepting part of the first, are now lost; whilst the second book 
of the first edition, which he took some pains to suppress, re- 
mains still entire, under its original title of Lucullus. 

He published, likewise, this year, one of the noblest of his 
works, and on the noblest subject in philosophy, his treatise, 
called De Finibus, or of the chief pa and ill of man; written 
in Aristotle’s manner’; in which he explained, with great ele- 
gance and perspicuity, the several opinions of all the ancient 
sects on that most important question. It is there inquired, he 
tells us, what is the chief end to which all the views of life 
ought to be referred, in order to make it happy; or what it is, 
which nature pursues as the supreme good, and shuns as 
the worst of ills‘. ‘lhe work consists of five books: in the 
two first, the age doctrine is largely opened and dis- 
cussed, being defended by Torquatus, aad confuted by Cicero, 
in a conference, supposed to be held in his Cuman Villa, in 
the presence of Triarius, a young gentleman, who came with 
Torquatus to visit him. ‘The two next explain the doctrine of 





1 Quod genus philosophandi minime arrogans, maximeque et constans, et elegans arbi- 
traremur, quatuor Academicis libris ostendimus. De Divin. 2. 1. 

2 Ergo illam ’Axadnutxyy, in qua homines, nobiles illi quidem, sed nullo modo 
philologi, nimis acute loquuntur, ad Varronem transferamus—Catulo et Lucullo alibi 
reponemus, Ad Att. 13. 12. 

Quod ad me de Varrone scripseras, totam Academiam ab hominibus nobilissimis 
abstuli: transtuli ad nostrum sodalem, et ex duobus libris contuli in quatuor—libri qui- 
dem ita exierunt, (nisi me forte communis d:Aauria decipit) ut in tali genere ne apud 
Grecos quidem quicquam simile. Ibid. 13. vide it. ib. 16. 19. 

8 Que autem his temporibus scripsi’Apso-roréAetoy morem habent—ita confeci quin- 
que libros wep! reA@v. Ibid. 19. . 

4 Tum id, quod his libris queritur, quid sit finis, quid extremum, quid ultimum, quo 
sint omnia bene vivendi, recteque faciendi consilia referenda. Quid sequatur natura, ut 
summum ex rcbus expetendis ; quid fugiat, ut extremum malorum. De Fin. 1. 4, 
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the Stoics, asserted by Cato, and opposed by Cicero, in a 
friendly debate, upon their meeting accidentally in Lucullus’s 
library. The fifth contains the opinions of the Old Academy, 
or the Peripatetics, explained by Piso, in a third dialogue, 
supposed to be held at Athens, in the presence of Cicero, his 
brother Quintus, cousin Lucius, and Atticus. The critics 
have observed some impropriety in this last book, in making 
. Piso refer to the other two dialogues, of which he had no share, 
and could not be presumed to have ae knowledge’. But 
if any inaccuracy of that kind be really found in this, or 
any other of his works, it may reasonably be excused by 
that multiplicity of affairs, which scarce allowed him time to 
write, much less to revise what he wrote: and, in dialogues of 
length, composed by piece-meal, and in the short intervals 
of leisure, it cannot seem strange, that he should sometimes 
forget his artificial, to resume his proper character; and enter 
inadvertently into a part, which he had assigned to another. 
He addressed this work to Brutus, in return for a present of 
the same kind, which Brutus had sent to him a little before, 
a treatise upon virtue’. 

Not long after he had finished this work, he published 
another of equal gravity, called his Tusculan Disputations, in 
five books also, upon as many different questions in philosophy, 
the most important and useful to the happiness of finan life. 
The first teaches us how to contemn the terrors of death, and 
to look upon it as a blessing, rather than an evil; the second, 
to support pain and affliction with a manly fortitude; the third, 
to appease all our complaints and uneasiness under the acci- 
dents of life; the fourth, to moderate all our other passions; 
the fifth, to evince the sufficiency of virtue to make man happy. 
It was his custom, in the opportunities of his leisure, to take 
some friends with him into the country ; where, instead of amus- 
ing themselves with idle sports or feasts, their diversions were 
wholly speculative : tending to improve the mind, and enlarge 
the understanding. In this manner he now spent five days at 
his Tusculan Villa, in discussing with his friends the several 
questions just mentioned: for, after employing the mornings 
in declaiming and rhetorical exercises, they used to retire, in 
the afternoon, into a gallery called the Academy, which he 
had built for the purpose of philosophical conferences: where, 
after the manner of the Greeks, he held a school, as they 
called it, and invited the company to call for any subject, that 
they desired to hear explained ; which being proposed, accord- 
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! Vid. Prefat. Davis. in Lib. de Fin. 2 De Fin. 1. 3. 
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ingly, by some of the audience, became immediately the 
argument of that day’s debate. These five conferences, or 
dialogues, he collected afterwards into writing, in the very 
words and manner in which they really passed, and published 
them under the title of his Tusculan isputations, from the 
name of the Villa in which they were held’. 

He wrote also a little piece, in the way of a Funeral Enco- 
mium, in praise of Porcia; the sister of Cato, the wife of | 
Domitius Richobaris Cesar’s mortal enemy: which shews 
how little he was still disposed to court the times. Varro and 
Lollius attempted the same subject; and Cicero desires Atticus 
to send him their compositions: but all the three are now lost: 
though Cicero took the pains to revise and correct his, and sent 
copies of it afterwards to Domitius the son, and Brutus the 
nephew of that Porcia ’. 

Cesar continued all this while in Spain, pursuing the sons 
of Pompey, and providing for the future peace and settlement 
of the province; whence he paid Cicero the compliment of 
sending him an account of his success with his own hand. 
Hirtius also gave him early intelligence of the defeat and 
flight of the two brothers; which was not disagreeable to him; 
for though he was not much concerned about the event of the 
war, and expected no good from it on either side, yet the opi- 
nion which he had conceived of the fierceness and violence of 
the young Pompeys, especially of the elder of them, Cnzeus, 
ee his wishes rather for Cesar. In a letter to Atticus, 
‘‘ Hirtius,” says he, “‘ wrote me word, that Sextus Pompey had 
withdrawn himself from Corduba into the hither Spain; and 
that Cnzeus too was fled, I know not whither, nor in truth do 
I care*:” and this indeed seems to have been the common 
sentiment of all the Republicans; as Cassius himself, writing 
to Cicero on the same subject, declares still more explicitly ; 
‘may I perish,” says he, “if I be not solicitous about the 
event of things in Spain; and would rather keep our old and 
clement master, than try a new and cruel one. You know 
what a fool Cnzeus is; how he takes cruelty for a virtue: how 


1 In Tusculano, cum essent complures mecum familiares—ponere jubebam, de quo 
uis audire vellet; ad id aut sedens aut ambulans disputabam. Itaque dierum quinque 
Scholag, ut Greeci appellant, in totidem libros contuli. Tusc. Disp. 1. 4, 

Itaque cum ante meridiem dictioni operam dedissemus—post meridiem in academiam 
descendimus : in qua disputationem habitam non quasi narrantes exponimus, sed cisdem 
fere verbis ut actum disputatumque est. Ibid. 2. 3. 3. 3. 

* Laudationem Porcie tibi misi correctam : ac co properavi; ut si forte aut Domitio 
filio aut Bruto mitteretur, hec mitteretur. Id si tibi erit commodum, magnopere 
oa et velim M. Varronis, Lolliique mittas laudationem. Ad Att. 13. 48. it. 
ibid. 37. 

3 Hirtius ad me scripsit, Sex. Pompeium Corduba exisse, et fy in Hispaniam 
citeriorem ; Cneeum fugisse nescio quo, neque enim curo. - Ibid. 12. 37 
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he has always thought that we laughed at him: I am afraid, 
lest he should take it into his head to repay our jokes, in his 
rustic manner, with the sword '.” ) 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign along with 
Cesar, thinking to please his company, and to make his for- 
tunes the better amongst them, began to play over his old 

me, and to abuse his uncle again in all places. Cicero, in 
1is account of it to Atticus, says, ‘there is nothing new, but 
that Hirtius has been quarrelling in my defence, with our 
nephew Quintus, who takes all occasions of saying every thing 
bad of me, and especially at public feasts; and when he has 
done with me, falls next upon his father; he is thought to say 
nothing so credible, as that we are both irreconcilable to Cesar: 
that Ceesar should trust neither of us; and even beware of me: 
this would be terrible, did I not see that our king is persuaded 
that I have no spirit left ?.” 

Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate Cicero’s im- 
patience under the present government, and persuading him 
to comply more cheerfully with the times, nor to reject the 
friendship of Cesar, which was so forwardly offered to him; 
and upon his frequent complaints of the slavery and indignity 
of his present condition, he took occasion to observe, what 
Cicero could not but own to be true; that if to pay a particular 
court and observance to a man, was the mark of slavery, those 
in power seemed to be slaves rather to him, than he to them’. 
With the same view he was now pressing him, among his 
other works, to think of something to be addressed to Cesar ; 
but Cicero had no appetite to this task; he saw how difficult it 
would be to perform it, without lessening his character, and 
descending to flattery; yet being urged to it also by other 
friends, he drew up a letter, which was communicated to Hir- 
tius and Balbus, for their judgment upon it, whether it was 
proper to be sent to Cesar ? Phe subject seems to have been 
some advice, about restoring the peace and liberty of the 
Republic, and to dissuade him from the Parthian war, which 
he intended for his next expedition, till he had finished the 
more necessary work of settling the state of things at home. 


1 Peream, nisi sollicitus sum ? ac malo veterem ac clementem dominum habcre, quam 
novum et crudelem experiri. Scis, Cnaus quam sit fatuus; scis, quomodo crudclitatem 
virtutem putet ; scis, quam se semper a nobis dcrisum putet. Vereor, ne nos rustice 
gladio velit dvriunuxrnpioa:. Ep. Fam. 15. 19. 

2 Novi sane nihil, nisi Hirtium cum Quinto acerrime pro me litigasse ; omnibus eum 
locis facere, maximeque in conviviis ; cum multa de me, tum redire ad patrem: nihil 
autem ab eo tam dfiomlerws dici, quam alienissimos nos esse a Casare; fidem nobis 
habendam non esse: me vero cavendum: oPepoy qv, nisi viderem scire Regem, me 
animi nihil habere. Ad Att. 13. 37. 

3 Et si mehercule, ut tu intelligis, magis mihi isti scrviunt, si observare servire est. 
Ibid. 49. 
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There was nothing in it, he says, but what might come from 
the best of citizens. It was drawn, however, with so much 
freedom, that though Atticus seemed pleased with it, yet the 
other two durst not advise the sending it, unless some passages 
were altered or softened, which disgusted Cicero so much, that 
he resolved not to write at all: and when Atticus was still 
urging him to be more complaisant, he answered with great 
spirit in two or three letters’. 

‘‘ As for the letter to Czeesar,” says he, “I was always ver 
willing that they should first read it; for otherwise, I had bot 
been wanting in civility to them, and, if I had happened to 
ae offence, exposed myself also to danger. ‘They have 

ealt ingenuously and kindly with me, in not concealing what 
they thought; but what pleases me the most is, that by re- 
quiring so many alterations, they give me an excuse for not 
writing at all. As to the Parthian war, what had I to con- 
sider about it, but that which I thought would please him? for 
what subject was there else for a letter, but flattery? or if I 
had a mind to advise, what I really took to be the best, could 
J have been at a loss for words? there is no occasion, therefore, 
for any letter: for where there is no gree) matter to be gained, 
and a slip, though not great, may make us uneasy, what reason 
is there to run any risk? especially when it is natural for him 
to think, that as 1 wrote nothing to him before, so I should 
have written nothing now, had not the war been wholly ended: 
besides, I am afraid lest he should imagine that I sent this as a 
sweetener for my Cato: in short, I was heartily ashamed of 
what I had written, and nothing could fall out more luckily 
than that it did not please *.” 

Again, “ As for writing to Cesar, I swear to you I cannot 
do it: nor is it yet the shame of it that deters me, which ought 
to do it the most: for how mean would it be to flatter, when 
even to live is base in me? but it is not, as I was saying, this 
shame which hinders me, though I wish it did, for I should 
then be, what I ought to Sa er I can think of nothing to 
write upon. As to pide: exhortations addressed to Alexander 
by the eloquent and the learned of that time, you see on what 
points they turn: they are addressed to a youth inflamed with 
the thirst of true glory, and desiring to be advised how to 





! Epistolam ad Casarem mitti, video tibi placere—mihi quidem hoc idem maxime 
placuit, et eo magis, quod nihil est in ca nisi optimi civis; sed ita optimi, ut tempora, 
quibus parere omnes vroAcrixol pracipiunt. Sed scis ita nobis esse visum, ut isti ante 
. witness eae id curabis. ged nisi plane intelliges iis placere, mittenda non est. 

tt. 51. ae 

De epistola ad Casarem, xéxptxa. Atque id ipsum, quod isti aiunt illum seribere, 
se, nisi constitutis rebus, non iturum in Parthos; idem ego suadebam in illa epistola, 
Ibid. 13. 3). 

2 Ibid. 27. 
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acquire it. On an occasion of such ‘dignity, words can never 
be wanting; but what can I do on my subject? Yet I had 
scratched, as it were, out of the block, some faint resemblance 
of an image; but because there were some things hinted in it, 
a little better than what we see done every day, 1t was disliked: 
I am not at all sorry for it; for had the letter gone, take my 
word for it, I should have had cause to repent. For do you 
not see that very scholar of Aristotle, a youth of the greatest 
‘eet and the greatest modesty, after he came to be called a 

ing, grown proud, cruel, extravagant? Do fhe imagine that 
this man, ranked in the processions of the gods, and enshrined 
in the same temple with Romulus, will be pleased with the 
moderate style of my letters? It is better that he be dis- 
gusted at my not writing, than at what I write: in a word, let 
him do what he pleases; for that problem, which I once pro- 
posed to you, and thought so difficult, in what way I should 
manage him, is over with me; and in truth, 1 now wish more 
to feel the effect of his resentment, be it what it will, than I. 
was before afraid of it'.” “1 beg of you, therefore,” says he 
in another letter, “let us have no more of this, but shew our- 
selves at least half free, by our silence and retreat ?.” 

From this little fact, one cannot help reflecting on the fatal 
effects of arbitrary power upon the studies and compositions of 
men of genius, and on the restraint that it necessarily lays on 
the free course of good sense and truth among men. It had 
yet scarce shewn itself in Rome, when we see one of the 
greatest men, as well as the greatest wits, which that Republic 
ever bred, embarrassed in the choice of a subject to write 
upon; and, for fear of offending, choosing not to write at all ; 
and it was the same power, which, from this beginning, gra- 
dually debased the purity both of the Roman wit and language, 
from the perfection of elegance, to which Cicero had advanced 
them, to that state of rudeness and barbarism, which we find in 
the productions of the lower empire. 

This was the present state of things between Ccesar and 
Cicero ;-all the marks of kindness on Ceesar’s part, of coldness 
and reserve on Cicero’s. Ceesar was determined never to part 
with his power, and took the more pains, for that reason, to 
make Cicero easy under it; he seems, indeed, to have been 
somewhat afraid of him; not of his engaging in any attempt 
against his life; but lest, by his insinuations, his railleries, 
and his authority, he should excite others to some act of 
violence: but what he more especially desired and wanted, 
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' Thid. 13. 28, 

2 Obsecro, abjiciamus ista; et semiliberi saltem simus, quod assequemur et tacendo, 

et latendo. Ibid. 3]. 
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was to draw from him some public testimony of his approba- 
tion; and to be recommended by his writing to the favour of 
posterity. 

Cicero, on the other hand, perceiving no step taken towards 
the establishment of the Republic, but more and more reason 
every day to despair of it, grew still more indifferent to every 
thing else: the restoration of public liberty was the only con- 
dition on which he could entertain any friendship with Cesar, 
or think and speak of him with any respect: without that, no’ 
favour could oblige him; since, to receive them from a master 
was an affront to his former dignity, and but a splendid badge 
of servitude: books, therefore, were his only comfort; for while 
he conversed with them, he found himself easy, and fancied 
himself free: thus, in a letter to Cassius, touching upon the 
misery of the times, he adds—‘ What is become then, you will 
say, of philosophy? why, yours is in the kitchen; but mine is 
troublesome to me: for [ am ashamed to live a slave; and feign 
myself therefore to be doing something else, that I may not 
hear the reproach of Plato '.” 

During Czesar’s stay in Spain, Antony set forward from 
Italy to pay his compliments to him there, or to meet him at 
least on the road in his return towards home: but when he had 
made about half of the journey, he met with some despatches, 
which obliged him to turn back, in all haste, to Rome. This 
raised a new alarm in the city; and especially among the 
Pompeians, who were afraid that Cesar, having now subdued 
all opposition, was resolved, after the example of former con- 
querors, to take his revenge in cool blood on all his adversa~- 
ries; and had sent Antony back, as the properest instrument 
to execute some orders of that sort. Cicero himself had the 
same suspicion, and was much surprised at Antony’s sudden 
return; till Balbus and Oppius eased him of his apprehensions, 
by sending him an account of the true reason of it*: which, 
contrary to expectation, gave ‘no uneasiness at last to any 
body, but to Antony himself. Antony had bought Pompey’s 
houses in Rome, and the neighbourhood, with all their rich 
furniture, at Caesar’s auction, soon after his return from Egypt; 
but trusting to his interest with Cesar, and to the part which 
he had borne in advancing him to his power, never dreamt of 
being obliged to pay for them; but Cesar, being disgusted by 


1 Ubi igitur, inquies, Philosophia? tua quidem in culina; mea molesta est. Pudet 
enim servire. Itaque facio me alias res agere, ne convicium Platonis audiam, Ep. 
Fam. 15, 18. , 

2 Heri cum ex aliorum litteris cognovissem de Antonii adventu, admiratus sum nihil 
esse in tuis, Ad Att. 12. 18, | 
_ De Antonio Balbus quoque ad me cum Oppio conscripsit, idque tibi placuisse, ne 
perturbarer. lis egi gratias. Ibid. 19. 
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the account of his debauches and extravagances in Italy, and 
resolved to shew himself the sole master, nor suffer any con- 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L. Plancus, 
the preetor, to require the immediate payment of Antony, or 
else to levy the money upon his sureties, according to the 
tenor of their bond. ‘This was the cause of his niuiek return, 
to prevent that disgrace from falling upon him, and find some 
means of complying with Cesar’s commands: it provoked him, 
‘however, to such a degree, that, in the height of his resent- 
ment, he is said to have entered into a design of taking away 
Ceesar’s life; of which Cesar himself complained openly in the 
senate’. 

The war being ended in Spain, by the death of Cneeus 
Pompey and the flight of Sextus, Cesar finished his answer 
to Cicero’s Cato, in two books, which he sent immediately to 
Rome, in order to be published. ‘This gave Cicero, at last, 
the argument of a letter to him, to return thanks for the great 
civility with which he had treated him in that piece, and to pay 
his compliments likewise, in his turn, upon the elegance of 
the composition. ‘This letter was communicated again to Bal- 
bus and Oppius, who declared themselves extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Caesar. In Cicero’s ac- 
count of it to Atticus, “1 forgot,” says he, “to send you a 
copy of what I wrote to Cesar: not for the reason, which you 
suspect, that I was ashamed to let you see how well I could 
flatter: for, in truth, ] wrote to him no otherwise than ag if I 
was writing to an equal; for I really have a yood opinion of 
his two books, as 1 told you, when we were together; and 
wrote, therefore, both without flattering him, and yet so, that 


he will read nothing, I believe, with more pleasure ’.” 
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Czsar returned to Rome about the end of September; 
when ae himself of the consulship, he conferred it on 
@. Fabius Maximus and C. Trebonius, for the three re- 


1 Appellatus es de oe quam pro donio, pro hortis, pro sectione debebas.—et ad 
te et ad prades tuos milites misit. (Phil. 2. 29.) idcirco urbem terrore nocturno, Italiam 
multorum dicrum metu perturbasti—ne L. Plancns preedes tuos venderet (Ibid. 31.] quin 
his ipsis Haut eae domi Casaris percussor, ab isto missus, deprehensus dicebatur esse 
cum sica. De quo Cesar in Senatu, aperte in te invehens, questus est. [bid. 29. 

2 Conacripsi de his libris epistolam Cersari, que: deferretur ad DolabelJam : sed ejus 
exemplum misi ad Balbum et Oppium, scripsique ad eos, ut tum deferri ad Dolabellam 
juberent meas litteras, si ipsi exemplum probassent, ita mihi rescripserunt, nihil wnquain 
se legisse melius. Ad Att. 13. 50. 

Ad Cexsarem quam misi epistolam, ejus exemplum fugit me tum tibi mittere; nee id 
fuit quod suspicaris, ut me puderet tui—nec mehercule scripsi aliter, ac si wpds Toop 
Suotovque scriberem. Bene enim existimo de illis libris, ut tibi coram.  Itaque 
alg - axoXakevTws, et tamen sic, ut nihil eum existimem lectnrum libentins, 
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maining months of the year’. His first care, after his arrival, 
was to entertain the city with the most splendid triumph which 
Rome had ever seen; but the people, instead of admiring and 
applauding it, as he peepee | were sullen and silent; con- 

ering it, as it really was, a triumph over themselves; pur- 
‘chased by the loss of their liberty, and the destruction of the 
best and noblest families of the Republic. They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Circensian, 
games, where Cesar’s statue, by a decree of the senate, was 
carried in the procession, along with those of the gods: for 
they gave none of their usual acclamations to the favourite 
deities, as they passed, lest they should be thought to give 
them tu Cesar. Atticus sent an account of it to Cicero, who 
says, in answer to him, “ Your letter was agreeable, oe) 
the show was so sad :—the people, however, behaved bravely 
who would not clap even the goddess Victory, for the sake of 
so bad a neighbour’.” Cesar, however, to make amends for 
the capoRulaniy of his triumph, and to put the people into 
good humour, entertained the whole city, soon after, with 
something more substantial than shows—two public dinners, 
with plenty of the most esteemed and costly wines of Chios 
and Falernum ’. 

Soon after Cesar’s triumph, the consul Fabius, one of his 
lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to triumph too, for the re- 
duction of some parts of that province, which had revolted : 
but the magnificence of Czesar made Fabius’s triumph appear 
contemptible; for his models of the conquered towns, which 
were always a part of the show, being made only of wood, when 
Ceesar’s were of silver or ivory, Chrysippus merrily called them 
the cases only of Cesar’s towns *. 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and withdrew him- 
self wholly from the senate *: but, on Ceesar’s approach towards 
Rome, Lepidus began to press him, by repeated letters, to 
come and give them his assistance ; assuring him, that both he 
and Cesar would take it very kindly of him. He could not 
are for what particular service they wanted him, except the 

edication of some temple, to which the presence of three 





" vo - ue anno binos consules substituit sibi in ternos novissimos menses. Suet. 
. Ces. 76. 

2 Suaves tuas litteras! etsi acerba pompa— populum vero preclarum, quod propter tam 
malum vicinum, ne victorix ploditur, Ad Att. 13. 44. 

3 Quid non et Cesar dictator triumphi sui cena vini Falerni amphoras, Chii cados 
mn ee distribuit? idem in Hispaniensi triumpho Chium et Falernum dedit. Plin. 

ist. 14. 15. 

Adjecit post Hispaniensem victoriam duo prandia. Sueton. 38. 

4 Ut Chrysippus, cum in triumpho Cesaris eborea oppida essent translata, et post 
a Fabii Maximi lignea, thecas esse oppidorum Cesaris dixit. Quintil. é 3. 
io, 284 





+ Cum his temporibus non sane in Senatum ventitarem. Ep. Fam. 13, 77. 
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augurs was necessary’. But whatever it was, as his friends 
had long been urging the same advice, and persuading him 
to return to public affairs, he consented, at last, to quit his 
retirement and come to the city: where, soon after Ceesar’s 
arrival, he had an opportunity of employing his authority 
and eloquence, where he exerted them always with the 
eatest pleasure, in the service and defence of an old friend, 
ing Deiotarus. 
his prince had already been deprived, by Ceesar, of part 
of his dominions, for his adherence to Pompey, and was now 
in danger of losing the rest, from an accusation preferred 
against him by his grandson, of a ia pretended to have 
been formed by him ayainst Cesar’s life, when Czesar was 
entertained at his house, four years before, on his return from 
Egypt The charge was groundless and ridiculous; but, 
under his present disgrace, any charge was sufficient to ruin 
him; and Ceesar’s countenancing it, so far as to receive and 
hear it, shewed a strong prejudice against the king, and that 
he wanted only a pretence for stripping him of all that re- 
mained to him. Brutus likewise interested himself very warm] 
in the same cause; and when he went to meet Ceasar on his 
road from Spain, made an oration to him, at Niczea, in favour 
of Deiotarus, with a freedom which startled Cawsar, and gave 
him occasion to reflect on what he had not perceived so clearly 
before, the invincible fierceness and vehemence of Brutus’s 
temper*. The present trial was held in Cesar’s house, where 
Cicero so mani leatly exposed the malice of the accuser, and 
the innocence of the accused, that Cesar, being determined 
not to acquit, yet ashamed to condemn him, chose the expe- 
dient of reserving his sentence to farther deliberation, till he 
should go in person into the east, and inform himself of the 
whole affair upon the spot. Cicero says, that Deiotarus, 
neither present nor absent, could ever obtain any favour or 
equity from Cesar: and that as often as he pleaded for him, 
which he was always ready to do, he could never persuade 
Cesar to think any thing reasonable that he asked for him’. 
He sent a copy of his oration to the king; and, at Dolabella’s 





' Ecce tibi, orat Lepidus, ut veniam. Opinor augures nil habere ad Templum effan- 
dum. Ad Att. 13. 42. 

Lepidus ad me keri—litteras misit. Rogat magnopere ut sim Kalend. in Senatu; me 
et sibi et Ceesari vehementer gratum esse facturum. Ibid. 47, 

2 Ibid. 14.1. The Jesuits, Catrou and Rouille, take Nicawa, where Brutus made this 
speech, to be the capital of Bithynia, Deiotarus’s kingdom : but it was a city on the Li- 
gurian coast stil] called Nice, where Brutus met Cassar on his Jast return from Spain, and 
when he was not able to prevail for Deiotarus, Cicero was forced to undertake the cause 


as soun as Cesar came to Rome. Vid. Hist. Tom. 17. p. 91. not. 


3 Quis enim cuiquam inimicitior, quam Deiotaro Cesar?—a quo nec presens, nec 
abscns Rex Deiotarus quidquam wai boni impetravit—ille nunquam, semper enim 
absenti affui Deiotaro, quicquam sibi, quod nos pro illo postularemus, equum dixit 
videri, Philip. 2, 37. 
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request, gave another likewise to him: excusing it as a trifling 
performance, and hardly worth transcribing; “ but I had a 
mind,” says he, *“‘to make a slight present to my old friend and 
host, of coarse stuff indeed, yet such as his presents usually are 
to me’.” 

- Some little time after this trial, Csesar, to shew his confi- 
dence in Cicero, invited himself to spend a day with him at his 
house in the country, and chose the third day of the Satur- 
nalia for his visit; a season always dedicated to mirth and 
feasting amongst friends and relations’. Cicero gives Atticus 
the following account of the entertainment, and how the day 
passed between them :—“ O this guest,” says he, “ whom I so 
much dreaded! yet I had no reason to repent of him: for he 
was well pleased with his reception. When he came the even- 
ing before, on the a ance to my neighbour Philip’s, the 
house was so crowded with soldiers, that there was scarce a 
room left empty for Cesar to sup in: there were about two 
thousand of them, which gave me no small pain for the next 
day: but Barba Cassius relieved me; for - assigned me a 

uard, and made the rest encamp in the field: so that m 

fous was clear. On the nineteenth, he staid at Philip’s till 
one in the afternoon, but saw nobody; was settling accounts, 
I guess, with Balbus; then took a walk on the shore; bathed 
after two; heard the verses on Mamurra’, at which he never 
changed countenance; was rubbed, anointed, sat down to 
table. Having taken a vomit just before, he ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful‘: the supper was good and well 
served : 


1 Oratiunculam pro Deiotaro, quam requirebas—tibi misi. Quam velim sic legas, ut 
causam tenuom et Inopem, nec scriptione magno opere dignam. Sed ego hospiti veteri 
ot amico munusculum mittere volui levidense, crasso filo, cujusmodi ipsius solent esse 
munera. Ep. Fam. 9. 12. 

3 This festival, after Cesar’s reformation of the kalendar, began on the 17th December, 
and Jasted three days. Macrob. Saturn. 1. 10. 

° Mamurta was a Roman knight, and general of the artillery to Cesar, in Gaul ; where 
he raised an immense fortune, and is said to have been the first man in Rome, who in- 
crusted his house with marble, and made all his pillars of solid marble. {Plin. Hist. 
36.6.) He was severely lashed, together with Cesar himself, for his excessive luxury, 
and more infamous vices, by Catullus; whose verses are still extant, and the same, pro- 
bab] Ms that Cicero here refers to, as being first read to Caesar at his house. Vid. Catull. 

The reader, peruene will not readily understand the time and manner of Cesar’s 
passing from Philip's house to Cicero's in this short account of it: but it must be re- 
membered, that their villas were adjoining to cach other on the Formian coast, near 
Cajeta; so that when Cwxsar came out of Philip's at one, he took a walk on the shore 
for about an hour, and then entered into Cicero's: where the bath was prepared for him, 
and, in bathing, he heard Catullus’s verses; not produced by Cicero, prt at would not 
have been agreeable to good manners, but by some of his own friends, who attended him, 
and who knew his desire to sce every thing that was published against him, as well as 
his easiness in slighting or forgiving it. 

4 The custom of taking a vomit, both immediately before and after meals, which 
Cicero mentions Cxsar to have done on different occasions, [pro Deiot. 7.] was very com- 
mon with the Romans, and used by them as an instrument both of their luxury and of 
their health : they vomit, saya Seneca, that they may cat, and cat that they may vomit. 
{Consol, ad Helo. 9.) By this evacuation before cating, they were prepared to eat 
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* But our discourse at table, as we ate, 
For taste and seasoning still excell’d our meat !,° 

“‘ Besides Ceesar’s table, his friends were plentifully provided 
for in three other rooms; nor was there any thing wanting to 
his freedmen of lower rank, and his slaves: but the better sort 
were elegantly treated. In a word, I acquitted myself like a 
man: yet, he is not a guest to whom one would say, at parting, 
pray call upon me again, as you return: once is enough: we 

not a word on business, but many on points of literature : 
in short, he was delighted with his entertainment, and passed 
the day agreeably. Fle talked of spending one day at Puteoli; 
another at Baiw. Thus you see the manner of my receivin 
him; somewhat troublesome, indeed, but not uneasy to me. i 
shall stay here a little longer, and then to Tusculum. As he 
esos by Dolabella’s villa, his troops marched close by his 
1orse’s side, on the right and left; which was done no where 
else. I had this from Nicias’.” 

On the last of December, when the consul Trebonius was 
abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabius, died suddenly ; and his death 
being declared in the morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was 
named by Cesar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon, whose 
office was to continue only through the remaining part of that 
day. ‘This wanton profanation of the sovereign diaruity of the 
empire, raised a general indignation in the city; and a consu- 
late so ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many jokes, 
which are transmitted to us by the ancients*; of which, Cicero, 
who was the chief author of them, gives us the following spe- 
cimen, in his own account of the fact. 


* CICERO TO CURIUS. 


I no longer either advise or desire you to come home to us, 
but want to fly some whither myself, where I may hear neither 
the name nor the acts of these sons of Pelops. It is incredible 
how meanly I think of myself, for being present at these trans- 
actions. You had surely an early foresight of what was coming 
on, when you ran away from this place: for though it be vexa- 


more plentifully ; and By euipisine themselves presently after it, prevented any hurt 
from repletion. Thus Vitellius, who was a famous glutton, is said to have preserved 
his life by constant vomits, while he destroyed all his companions, who did not use 
the same caution. [Sucton. 12. Dio, 65. 734.) And the practice was thought so 
effectual for strengthening the constitution, that it was the constant regimen of all 
the Athlete, or professed wrestlers, trained for the public shows, in order to make 
them more robust. So that Caesar's vomiting before dinner was a sort of compliment to 
Cicero, as it intimated a resolution to pass the day cheerfully, and to eat and drink freely 
with him. 

1 This is a citation from Lucilius, of an hexameter verse, with part of a second, which 
is not distinguished from the text, in the editions of Cicere’s Letters, 


Sed bene cucto et condito sermone bono, et si querts libenter. 
2 Ad Att. 13, 52. 3 Macrob. Saturn. 2, 3. Dio, p. 236. 
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tious to hear of such things, yet that is more tolerable than to 
see them. It is well that you were not in the field, when at 
seven in the morning, as they were proceeding to an election 
of queestors, the chair of d. Maximus, whom they called 
consul ', was set in its place; but his death being immediately 
proclaimed, it was removed; and Ceesar, as Sa he had taken 
the auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it to an 
assembly of the centuries, and at one in the afternoon, declared 
a new consul, who was to govern till one the next morning. - 
I would have you to know, therefore, tuat whilst Caninius was 
consul, nobody dined: and that there was no crime committed 
in his consulship, for he was so wonderfully vigilant, that 
through his whole administration he never so much as slept. 
These things seem ridiculous to you, who are absent; but, 
were you to see them, you would hardly refrain from tears.— 
What if I should tell you the rest? For there are numberless 
facts of the same kind, which I could never have borne, if I 
had not taken refuge in the port of philosophy, with our friend 
Atticus, the companion and partner of my studies’,” &c. 

Cesar had so many creatures and dependants, who expected 
the honour of the consulship from him, as the reward of their 
services, that it was impossible to oblige them all in the regu- 
lar way, so that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring it for a 
few mouths or weeks, or even days, as it happened to suit his 
convenience: and, as the thing itself was now but a name, 
without any real power, it was of little moment for what term 
it was granted ; since the shortest gave the same privilege with 
the longest, and a man once declared consul, enjoyed ever 
after the rank and character of a consular senator °. 


A. Urb. 709. Cic. 63. Coss.—C. Julius Cwsar V.  M. Antonius. 


On the opening of the new year, Cesar entered into his 
fifth consulship, in partnership with M. Antony: he had pro- 
mised it all along to Dolabella, but, contrary to expectation, 
took it at last to himself. ‘This was contrived by Antony, 
who, jealous of Dolabella, as a rival in Czesar’s favour, had 
been suggesting somewhat to his disadvantage, and labouring 
to create a diffidence of him in Cresar ; which seems to have 
been the ground of what is mentioned above,—Ceesar’s guard- 


een 








resem an 


1 Cicero would not allow a consul of three months, so irregularly chosen, to be pro- 
perly called a consul : nor did the people themselves acknowledge him : for, as Suetonius 
tells us, fin J. Cus. 80.) when upon Fabius’s entrance into the theatre, his officers, ac- 
cording to custom, proclaimed his presence, and ordered the people to make way for 
the consul, the whole assembly cried out, ‘* He is no consul.” 

2 Ep. Fam. 7. 30. 3 Vid. Dio, p. 240. 
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ing himself so particularly, when he passed by his villa. Dola- 

lla was sensibly touched with this affront, and came full of 
indignation to the senate; where, not daring to vent his spleen 
on Cesar, he entertained the assembly with a severe speech 
against Antony, which drew on many warm and angry words 
between them; till Ceesar, to end the dispute, promised to 
resign the consulship to Dolabella, before he went to the Par- 
thian war: but Antony protested, that, by his authority as 
augur, he would disturb that election, whenever it should be 
attempted}; and declared, without any scruple, that the ground 
of his quarrel with Dolabella, was for having caught him in an 
attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the daughter of his uncle: 
though that was thought to be a calumny, contrived to colour 
his 5 ea with her, and his late marriage with Fulvia, the 
widow of Clodius ’. 

Cesar was now in the height of all his glory, and dressed, 
as Tlorus says, in all his trappings, like a victim destined to 
sacrifice *. ie had received from the senate the most extra- 
vagant honours, both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent; a temple, altar, priest; his image carried in ace 
with the gods; his statue among the kings; one of the months 
called after his name, and a perpetual dictatorship‘. Cicero 
endeavoured to restrain the excess of this complaisance, within 
the bounds of reason’, but in vain; since Cesar was more 
forward to receive, than they to give ; and, out of the gaiety of 
his pride, and to try, as it were, to what length their adulation 
would reach, when he was actually possessed of every thing 
which carried with it any real power, was not content still 
without a title, which could add nothing but envy, and popular 
odium, and wanted to be called a king. Plutarch thinks it a 
strange instance of folly in the people, to endure with patience, 
all the real effects of kingly government, yet declare such an 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not so strange in 
the people as it was in Ceesar: it is natural to the multitude to be 
governed by names, rather than things, and the constant art of 
parties to keep up that prejudice; but it was unpardonable, in so 
great a man as Cesar, to lay so much stress on a title, which, 
so far from being an honour to him, seemed to be a diminution 
rather of that superior dignity which he already yt: 

Among the other compliments that were paid to him, there 


Swe ry ee er care nme armen: 





ae 


1 Cum Cesar ostendissct, se, priusquam proficisceretar, Dolabellam Consulem ense 
jussnrum—hic bonus Augur eo se sacerdotio praditum csse dixit, ut comitia auspiciis 
vel impedire ve) vitiare posset, idque se facturum asseveravit. Philip, 2. 32, 

2 Frequentissimo Senatu—hanc tibi esse cum Dolabella causam odii dicere ausus es, 
quod ab eo sorori et uxori tux stuprum oblatum esse comperisses, Philip. 2, 38. 

3 Que omnia, velut infule, in destinatam morti victiniam congerebantur, 1. 4, 2,92, 

4 Flor. ib, Sucton. J. Cas. 76. 5 Plut. in Ces. 
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was a new fraternity of Luperci instituted to his honour, and 
called by his name, of which Antony was the head. Youn 
Quintus Cicero was one of this society, with the consent of his 
father, though to the dissatisfaction of his uncle, who con- 
sidered it not only as a low piece of flattery, but an indecency 
for a young man of ae | to be engaged in ceremonies so im- 
modest, of running naked and frantic about the streets'. The 
festival was held about the middle of February ; and Cessar, in 
his triumphal robe, seated himself in the rostra, in a golden 
chair, to see the diversion of the running; where, in the midst 
of their sport, the consul Antony, at the head of his naked 
crew, made him the offer of a regal diadem, and attempted 
to put it on his head; at the sight of which a general groan 
issued from the whole Forum; till, upon Cessar’s slight refusal 
of it, the people testified their joy, by an universal shout. 
Antony, héwever, ordered it to be entered in the public acts, 
that, by the command of the people, he had offered the 
kingly name and power to Cesar, and that Cesar would not 
accept it’. 
hile this affair of the kingly title amused and alarmed the 

city, two of the tribunes, Marullus and Cesetius, were parti- 
cularly active in discouraging every step and attempt towards 
it; they took off the diadem which certain persons had _ pri- 
vately put upon Ceesar’s statue, in the rostra, and committed 
those to prison who were suspected to have done it, and pub- 
licly punished others for daring to salute him in the streets b 
the name of king, declaring, that Cesar himself refused and 
abhorred that title. ‘his provoked Cesar beyond his usual 
temper and command of himself, so that he accused them 
to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition against him, by 
persuading the city, that he really affected ioe a king: but 
when the assembly was going to pass the severest sentence 
upon them, he was content with deposing them from their 
magistracy, and expelling them from the senate*, which con- 
vinced people still the more of his real fondness for a name 
that he pretended to despise. 

He had now prepared all things for his expedition against the 
Parthians; had sent his legions before him into Macedonia; 
settled the succession of all the magistrates for two years to 


1 Quintus Pater quartum vel potius millesimum nihil sapit, qui lsetetur Luperco filio 
ct Statio, ut cernat duplici dedecore cumulatam domum. Ad Att, 12. 5, 

2 Sedebat in Rostris collega tuus, amictus toga purpurea, in sella aurea, coronatus : 
adscendis, accedis ad sellam—diadema ostendis : gemitus toto foro—tu diadema impone- 
bas cumn plangore populi, ille cum plausu rejiciebat—at enim adscribi jussit in Fastis ad 
Lupercalia, C. Cesari, Dictatori perpetuo M. Antonium Consulem populi jusen regnum 
detulisse, Cesarem uti noluisse. [Philip. 2. 84.] Quod ab co ita repalsum erat, ut non 
offensus viderctur. Vell. Pat. 2. 56. 

3 Sueton. J. Cas. 79. Dio. p. 245. App. 1.2. p. 496. Vell. Pat. 2, 68. 
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come ‘; appointed Dolabella to take his own place, as consul 
of the current year; named A. Hirtins and C. Pansa for con- 
suls of the next; and D. Brutus and Cn. Plancus for the fol- 
lowing year: but before his departure, he resolved to have the 
regal title conferred upon him by the senate, who were too 
sensible of his power, and obsequious to his will, to deny him 
any thing: aa to make it the more palatable, at the same 
time to the people, he caused a report to be industriously 
propagated through the city, of ancient prophecies found in 
the Sibylline Soaks that the Parthians could not be conquered 
but by a king; on the strength of which, Cotta, one of the 
guardians of those books, was to move the senate at their next 
meeting, to decree the title of king to him’. Cicero, speak- 
ing afterwards of this design, says—It was expected that some 
forged testimonies would be produced, to shew that he, whom 
we had felt in reality to be a king, should be called also b 
that name, if we would be safe; but let us make a bargain with 
the keepers of those oracles, that they bring any thing out of 
them rather than a king, which neither the gods nor men will 
ever endure again at Rome’. 

One would naturally have expected, after all the fatigues 
and dangers through which Cesar had made his way to empire, 
that he would have chosen to spend the remainder of a declin- 
ing life in the quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 
which absolute power, and a command of the world, could 
bestow: but, in the midst of all this glory, he was a stranger 
still to ease: he saw the people generally disaffected to him, 
and impatient under his government; and though amused 
a while with the splendour of his shows and triumphs, yet re- 
gretting severely, in cool blood, the price that they had paid 
for them; the loss of their liberty, with the lives of the best 
and noblest of their fellow-citizens. This expedition therefore 
against the Parthians, seems to have been a political pretext 
for removing himself from the murmurs of the city, and leav- 
Ing to his ministers the exercise of an invidious power, and 
the task of taming the spirits of the populace ; whilst he, by 
empioying himself in gathering fresh laurels in the east, and 
extending the bounds and retrieving the honour of the empire 
against its most dreaded enemy, might gradually reconcile 


2 Session anes ge A A ot ct ee eg cee ee we 


1 Etiamne Consules et Tribunos plebis in bicnnium, quos ille voluit? Ad Att. 14.6. 

2 Proximo autem Senatu, L. Cottam quindecimvirum séntentiam diclurum ; ut quo- 
niam libris fatalibus contineretur, Parthos non nisi a Rego posse vinci, Casar Rex appel- 
laretur. Sueton,c. 79, Dio, p. 247. 

3 Quorum interpres nuper falsa quedam hominum fama dicturus in Senatu putabatur, 
eum, quem re vera Regem habebamus, appellandum quoque case Regem, si salvi cesc 
vellemus—cum antistitibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex illis libris, quam Regem profe- 
rant, quem Rome posthac nec Dii nee homines esse patientur. De Divin. 2 Bt 
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them to a reign that was gentle and clement at home, suc- 
cessful and glorious abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his projects, 
and accelerated his fate, and pushed on the nobles, who had 
conspired against his life, to the immediate execution of their 
plot, that they might save themselves the shame of bein 
forced to concur in an act which they heartily detested’: and 
the two Brutuses, in particular, the honour of whose house 
was founded in the extirpation of kingly government, could 
not but consider it as a personal infamy, and a disgrace to their 
very name, to suffer the restoration of it. 

There were above sixty persons said to be engaged in this 
conspiracy ’, the greatest part of them of the senatorian rank ; 
but M. Brutus and C. Cassius were the chief in credit and 
authority, the first contrivers and movers of the whole design. 

M. Junius Brutus was about one and forty years old, of the 
most illustrious family of the Republic, deriving his name and 
descent in a direct line from that first consul, L. Brutus, who 
expelled ‘Tarquin, and gave freedom to the Roman people’. 
Having lost his father when very young, he was trained with 
great care by his uncle Cato, in all the studies of polite letters, 
especially of eloquence and philosophy, and, under the disci- 
pline of such a tutor, imbibed a warm love for liberty and 
virtue. He had excellent parts, and equal industry, and ac- 
quired an early fame at the bar; where he pleaded several 
causes of great importance, and was esteemed the most elo- 
quent and learned of all the young nobles of his age. His 
manner of speaking was correct, elegant, judicious, yet want- 
ing that force and copiousness which is required in a consum- 
mate orator. But philosophy was his favourite study; in which, 
though he professed himeelt of the more moderate sect of the 





1 Quee causa conjuratis fuit maturandi destinata negotia, ne assentiri necosse esset. 
Sueton. J. Cas, 80. Dio, p. 247. 

? Conspiratum est in cum a sexaginta amplius, C, Cassio, Marcoque et Decimo Bruto 
principibus conspirationis. Sucton. 80, 

3 Some of the ancient writers call in question this account of Brutus's descent ; parti- 
cularly Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the most peace and critical of them, who alleges 
several arguments against it, which seem to be very plausible: yet, while Brutus lived, 
it was universally allowed to him. Cicero mentions it, in his public speeches, and other 
writings, as a fact that nobody doubted; and often speaks of the image of old Brutus, 
which Marcus kept in his house, among those of his ancestors: aud Atticus, who was 
peculiarly curious in the antiquities of the Roman families, drew up Brutus’s genealogy 
for him, and deduced his succession from that old hero, in a direct ie. through all the 
intermediate ages, from futher to son. Corn. Nep. vit. Att. 18—Tuse. Disp. 4. 1. 

He was born jn the consulship of L. Cornelius Cinna III. and Cn, Papirius Carbo, A. U. 
668, which fully confutes the vulgar story of his being commonly believed to be Casar's 
son ; since he was but fifteen years younger than Cesar himself; whose familiarity with 
his mother, Servilia, cannot be supposed to have commenced till many years after Brutus 
was born, or not till Caesar had lost his first wife Cornelia, whom he married when he 
‘was very young, and always tenderly loved; and whose funeral oration he made when he 
was questor, and consequently thirty years old. Vid. Sueton, J. Cas.c. 1.6.50. It. 
Brut. p. 343. 447, et Corradi notas, 
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old academy, yet, from a certain pride and gravity of temper, 
he affected the severity of the stoic, and to imitate his uncle 
Cato, to which he was wholly unequal: for he was of a mild, 
merciful, and compassionate disposition ; averse to every thing 
cruel, and was often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, 
to confute the rigour of his principles. While his mother lived 
in the greatest familiarity with Czesar, he was constantly 
attached to the opposite party, and firm to the interests of 
liberty: for the sake of which he followed Pompey, whom he 
hated, and acted on that side witha distineutshed zeal. At 
the battle of Pharsalia, Cesar gave particular orders to find 
out and preserve Brutus ; being desirous to draw him from the 
pursuit of a cause that was likely to prove fatal to him, so that 
when Cato, with the rest of the chiefs, went to renew the war 
in Afric, he was induced, by Czsar’s generosity, and his 
mother’s prayers, to lay down his arms, and return to Italy. 
Cesar endeavoured to oblige him by all the honours which his 
power could bestow: but the indignity of receiving from a 
master, what he ought to have received from a free people, 
shocked him much more than any honours could oblige; and 
the ruin, in which he saw his friends involved, by Ceesar’s 
usurped dominion, oe him a disgust, which no favours could 
compensate. He observed, therefore, a distance and reserve 
through Ceesar’s reign; aspired to no share of his confidence, 
or part in his councils; and, by the uncourtly vehemence 
with which he defended the rights of King Deiotarus, con- 
vinced Cesar that he could never be obliged, where he did not 
find himself free. He cultivated, all the while, the strictest 
friendship with Cicero, whose principles, he knew, were utterly 
averse to the measures of the times, and in whose free con- 
versation he used to mingle his own complaints, on the unhappy 
state of the Republic, and the wretched hands into which it 
was fallen: till, animated by these conferences, and confirmed 
by the general discontent of all the honest, he formed the bold 
design of freeing his country by the destruction of Cvesar. 
He had publicly defended Milo’s act of killing Clodius, by a 
maxim which he maintained to be universally true, that those 
who lived in defiance of the laws, and cannot be brought to a 
trial, ought to be taken off without a trial. The case was ap- 
plicable to Cesar in a much higher degree than to Clodius, 
whose power had placed him above the reach of the law, and 
left no way of punishing him, but by an assassination. This, 
therefore, was Brutus’s motive; and Antony did him the 
justice to say, that he was the only one of the conspiracy 
who entered into it out of principle; that the rest from 
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private malice, rose up against the man, he alone against the 
”C. Cassius was descended likewise from a family not less 
honourable or ancient, nor less zealous for the public liberty, 
than Brutus’s: whose ancestor, Sp. Cassius, after a triumph 
and three consulships, is said fo have been condemned, and 
put to death by his own father, for aiming at a dominion. He 
shewed a remarkable instance, when a boy, of his high spirit 
and Jove of liberty; for he gave Sylla’s son, Faustus, a box 
on the ear, for eae ing, among his school-fellows, of his 
father’s greatness an asatate power; and when romney 
called the boys before him, to give an account of their quarrel, 
he declared, in his presence, that if Faustus should dare to 
repeat the words, he would repeat the blow. He was questor 
to Crassus, in the Parthian war, where he greatly signalized 
both his courage and skill; and if Crassus had followed his 
advice, would have preserved the whole army; but, after their 
miserable defeat, he made good his retreat into Syria, with 
the remains of the broken legions; and when the Parthians, 
flushed with success, pursued him thither, soon after, and 
blocked him up in Antioch, he preserved that city and pro- 
vince from falling into their hands; and, watching his oppor-' 
tunity, gained a considerable victory over them, with the 
destruction of their general. In the civil war, after the battle 
of Pharsalia, he sailed with seventy ships to the coast of Asia, 
to raise fresh forces in that country, nae renew the war against 
Ceesar; but, as the historians tell us, happening to meet with 
Cesar crossing the Hellespont, in a common passage-boat, 
instead of destroying him, as he might have done, he was so 
terrified by the sight of the conqueror, that he begged his life, 
in an abject manner, and delivered up his fleet to him. But 
Cicero gives us a hint of a quite different story, which is much 
more probable, and worthy of Cassius; that having got intelli- 
ence where Ceesar designed to land, he lay in wait for him, 
In a bay of Cilicia, at the mouth of the river Cydnus, with a 
resolution to destroy him; but Cesar happened to land on the 


1 Natura admirabilis, et exquisita doctrina, et singularis industria. Cum enim in 
maximis causis versatus esses—{Brut. 26.] quo magis tuum, Brute, judicium probo, qui 
corum, id est, ex vetere academia, philosophorum sectam secutus es, quorum in doctrina 
et preceptis disserendi ratio any (ge cum suavitate dicendi et copia. [Tbid. 219.) 
Nam cum inambularem in Xysto—M. ad me Brutus, ut consueverat, cum T. Pomponie 
venerat—{Ibid. 15.) tum Brutus—itaque doleo et illius consilio et tus voes populum 
Rom. carere tamdiu. Quod cum per se dolendum est, tum multo magis consideranti, 
ad quoa ista non translata sint, sed nescio quo pacto devenerint, Ibid. 269. 

"AN 'Avrwvlov ye cai woddods dxovoa éyorros, as movoy oloito Bpowroy 
teibieOa: Kaicap:, wpoayBivra tH AaprpdryntT: Kal Tw hawoutyw Kare Tis 
wodzews Vid. Pint. wn Brut. p. 997. it. App. p. 498. 
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opposite shore before he was aware, so that, seeing his project 
blasted, and Ceesar secured in a country, where all people were 
declaring for him, he thought it best to make his own peace 
too, by going over to him with his fleet. He married Tertia, 
the sister of Brutus, and though differing in temper and phi- 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship and politics, 
and the constant partner of all his counsels. He was brave, 
witty, learned; yet passionate, fierce, and cruel: so that Brutus 
was the more amiable friend—he the more dangerous enemy. 
In his latter years he deserted the stoics, and became a convert 
to Epicurus, whose doctrine he thought more natural and rea- 
sonable; constantly maintaining, that the pleasure which their 
master Pecnccis fe was to be found only in the habitual 
practice of justice and virtue. While he professed himself, 
therefore, an Epicurean, he lived like a stoic; was moderate 
in pleasures, temperate in diet, and a water-drinker through 
life. He attached himself very early to the observance of 
Cicero, as all the young nobles did, who had any thing great 
or laudable in view: this friendship was confirmed by a con- 
formity of their sentiments in the civil war, and in Czesar’s 
reign; during which, several letters passed between them, 
written with a freedom and familiarity, which is to be found 
only in the most intimate correspondence. In these letters, 
though Cicero rallies his Epicureanism, and change of prin- 
ciples, yet he allows him to ee acted always with the greatest 
honour and integrity ; and pleasantly says, that he should begin 
to think that sect to have more nerves than he imagined, since 
Cassius had embraced it. The old writers assign several 
frivolous reasons of disgust, as the motives of Ris killing 
Ceesar: that Cesar took a number of lions from him, which 
he had provided for a public show; that he would not give 
him the consulship; that he gave Brutus the more honourable 
pretorship, in preference to him. But we need not look 
farther for the true motive, than to his temper and principles: 
for his nature was singularly impetuous and violent, impatient 
of contradiction, and much more of subjection, and passionately 
fond of glory, virtue, liberty: it was from these qualities that 
Ceesar anoreliended his danger; and, when admonished to be- 
ware of Antony and Dolabella, used to say, that it was not the 

y, the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cause to fear, 

ut the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean; meaning Brutus 
and Cassius’. 





! C. Cassius in ea familia natus, que non modo dominatum, sed ne potentiam 
quidem cujusquam ferre potuit. [Philip. 2. 11.) Quem ubi primum magistratu 
abiit, damnatumnque constat. Sunt qui patrem actorem ejus upp icii ferant. Eum, 
cognita domi causa, verberasse ac necasse, peculiumque filii Cereri coneccravisse. 
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The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, though very 
different from them in character, were Decimus Brutus and 
C. Trebonius: they had both been constantly devoted to 
Ceesar, and were singularly favoured, advanced, and entrusted 
by him in all his wars: so that, when Cesar marched first into 
Spain, he left them to command the siege of Marseilles— 
Brutus by sea, Trebonius by land; in which they acquitted 
themselves with the greatest courage and ability, and reduced 
that strong place to the necessity of surrendering at discretion. 
Decimus was of the same family with his namesake, Marcus ; 
and Cesar, as if jealous of a name that inspired an aversion to 
kings, was particularly solicitous to gain them both to his in- 
terest, and seemed to have succeeded to his wish in Decimus; 
who forwardly embraced his friendship, and accepted all his 
favours; being named by him to the command of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and to the consulship of the following year, and the 
second heir even of lis estate, in failure of the first. He seems 
to have had no peculiar character of virtue, or patriotism, nor 
any correspondence with Cicero, before the act of killing 
Cesar; so that people, instead of expecting it from him, were 
surprised at his doing it; yet he was brave, generous, mag- 
nificent, and lived with great splendour, in the enjoyment of 
an immense fortune ; for ie kept a numerous band of gladiators 
at his own expense, for the diversion of the city; and, after 
Ceesar’s death, spent about four hundred thousand pounds of 
his own money, in maintaining an army against Antony’. 

Trebonius had no family to boast of, but was wholly a new 


{Liv. 2. 41.] Cujus filium, Faustum, C. Cassius condiscipulum suum in schola, pro- 
scriptionemm paternam Jaudantem—colapho percussit. [Val. Max. 3. 1, vid. Plut. in 
Brut.) Reliquins legionum C. Cassius—Quastor conservavit, Syriamque adeo in 

opuli Romani potestate retinuit, ut rag ceria in eum Parthos, felici rerum eventu 
fo tac funderet, [Vell. Pat. 2. 46. it. Philip. xi. 14.] obd& toyou Erepoy tryovpar 
Tuxns év dwrdépw Katpw yevic0at uaddAov, f} Kdootoy tov wodesutkwraroy teri 
Toinpwy EBdounKoyTa atrapackeiw Kaicapt ovvrvyxovra, uyd’ és yxetpas éOety 
vroornvat, o 6 otras éavTdv aloxpas brd PdBou povoy wapawhéovTt wWapadods, 
vorepov tv ‘Poun dvvacrevovra fdn karéixtavev. [Ap. 2. 483. it. Dio, 1. 42. 188. 
Sueton. J. Ces. 63.] C. Cassins—sine his clarissimis viris hinc rem in Cilicia ad ostium 
fluminis Cydni confecissct, si ille ad eam ay ieee quam constituerat, non ad contrariam 
navos appulissct. {Philip. 2. 11.) e quibus Brutum amicum habere malles, inimicum 
magis timeres Cassium. [Vell. Pat. 2.72.) ndovyy vero ct arapaklay virtute, justitia, 
Tw KaXw parari, et verum et probabile est. Ipse enim Epicurus—dicit ob« teriv 
idéws, dvev Tov Kados kal dixalws, Yyv. (Ep. Fam. 15. 19.] Cassius tota vita aquam 
bibit. [Senec. 547.] Quanquam quicum loquor? cum uno fortissimo viro; qui postea 
quam forum attigisti, nihil fecisti nisi plenissimum amplissime dignitatis. In ista ipea 
alpécat motuo ne plus nervorum sit, quam ego putarim, si modo eam tu probas. [Ep. 
Fam. 15, 16.) Differendo Consulatum Cassium offenderat. Vell. Pat. 2. 56. it. Plut. 
in Brut. App. 408. 

‘ Adjectis etiam consiliariis cedis, familiarissimis omnium, et fortuna partium ejus 
in summum evectis fastigium, D. Bruto et C. Trebonio, aliisque clari nominis viris. 
{Vell, Pat. 2. 56.] Pluresqne percussorum in tutoribus filii nominavit: Decimum Brutum 
etiam in secundis heredibus. (Sueton, J. Cas. 83.] Vid. Cas. Comm. de Bell. civil, 1. 2. 
Plat. in Brat. App. p. 497. 518. Dio, 1. 43, 247, &. D. Brutnus—cum Casaris primus 
omnium amicorum fuisset, interfector fuit. Vell. Pat. 2. 64. 
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man, and the creature of Ceesar’s power, who produced him, 
- through all the honours of the state, to his late consulship of 
three months. Antony calls him the son of a buffoon; but 
Cicero, of a splendid knight. He was a man of parts, pru- 
dence, integrity, humanity; was conversant also in the politer 
arts, and had a peculiar turn to wit and humour; for, after 
Cwsar’s death, he published a volume of Cicero’s sayings, which 
he had taken the pains to collect; upon which Cicero compli- 
‘ments him, for having explained them with great elegance, 
and given them a fresh force and beauty, by his humorous. 
manner of introducing them. As the historians have not sug- 
gested any reason that should move either him or Decimus to 
the resolution of killing a man, to whom ney were infinitely 
obliged, so we may reasonably impute it, as Cicero does, to a 
greatness of soul, and superior love of their country, which 
made them prefer the liberty of Rome to the friendship of any 
man; and choose rather to be the destroyers, than the partners 
of a tyranny '. 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young men of noble 
blood, eager to revenge the ruin of their fortunes and families: 
partly men obscure, and unknown to the public’; yet, whose 
fidelity and courage had been approved by Brutus and Cassius. 
It was agreed by them all, in council, to execute their design 
in the senate, which was summoned to meet on the Ides, or 
fifteenth of March: they knew, that the senate would applaud 
it when done, and even assist, if there was occasion, in the 
doing it’; and there was a circumstance which peculiarly en- 
couraged them, and seemed to be even ominous; that it hap- 
pened to be Pompey’s senate-house, in which their attempt 
was to be made, and where Cesar would, consequently, fall at 
the foot of Pompey’s statue, as a just sacrifice to the manes of 
that great man‘. They took it also for granted, that the city 
auld be generally on their side; yet, for their greater security, 
D. Brutus gave orders to arm his gladiators that morning, as 
if for some public show, that they might be ready, on the first 


! Scurre filium appellat Antonius. Quasi vero ignotis nobis fuerit splendidus Eques 
Romanus Trebonii pater. (Philip. 13. 10.]  Trebonii—consilium, ingenium, humani- 
tatem, innocentiam, magnitudinem animi in patria liberanda quis ignorat? [Philip. 11. 4.] 
liber iste, quem mihi misisti, quantam habet declarationom amoris tui? primum, quod 
tibi facetum videtur quicquid ego dixi, quod aliis fortasse non item: dceinde, quod illa 
sive faceta sunt, sive sic fiunt narrante te venustiasima. Quin etiam antequam ad me 
veniatur, risus omnis pene consumitur, &c. [Ep. Fam. 15. 21. it. 12. 16.) Qui libertatem 
populi Romani unius amicitie preposuit, depulsorque dominatus, quam particeps esse 
maluit. Philip. 2. 11. 

2 In tot hominibus, partim obscuris, partim adolescentibus, &c. Philip. 2. 11. 

3 = riow BovdsuTwr, el xa} ph wpopdboiev, rpobvpmws, bre Torey rd Epyov, 
ouremiAnoutvuy. App. 499. 

4 Postquam Senatus Idibus Martiis in Pompeii curiam edictus est, facile tempus et 
locum pretulerunt. Sueton. 80. | 
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notice, to secure the avenues of the senate, and defend them 
from any sudden violence; and Pompey’s theatre, which ad- - 
joined to his senate-house, being the properest place for the 
exegcise of the gladiators, would cover all suspicion that might 
otherwise arise from them. The only deliberation that per- 
plexed them, and on:which they were much divided, was, 
whether they should not kill Antony also, and Lepidus, to- 
gether with Cresar; especially Antony, the more ambitious of 
the two, and the more likely to create fresh danger to the: 
commonwealth. Cassius, with a majority of the company, was 
warmly for killing him; but the two Brutuses as warmly op- 

sed, and finally overruled it; they alleged, that to shed more 

lood than was necessary, would disgrace their cause, and draw 
upon them an imputation of cruelty; and of acting not as 
patriots, but as the partisans of Pompey; not so much to free 
the city, as to revenge themselves on their enemies, and get 
the dominion of it into their hands. But what weighed with 
them the most, was a vain persuasion, that Antony would be 
tractable, and easily reconciled, as soon as the affair was over: 
but this lenity proved their ruin; and, by leaving their work 
imperfect, defeated all the benefit of it; as we find Cicero 
afterwards often reproaching them in his letters}. 
Many prodigies are mentioned by the historians to have 
iven ee: of Cesar’s death’: which, having been forged 
y some, and credulously received by others, were copied, as 
usual, by all, to strike the imagination of their readers, and 
raise an awful attention to an event, in which the gods were 
supposed to be interested. Cicero has related one of the most 
remarkable of them; that as Cesar was sacrificing, a little 
before his death, with great pomp and splendour, in his 
triumphal robes, and golden chair, the victim, which was a fat 
ox, was found to be without a heart : and when Cesar seemed to 
be shocked at it, Spurinna, the Haruspex, admonished him to 
beware, lest through a failure of counsel, his life should be cut 
off, since the heart was the seat and source of them both. The 
next day he sacrificed again, in hopes to find the entrails more 
peopineuas but the liver of the bullock appeared to want its 

ead, which was reckoned also among dhe direful omens *. 


1 Plut. ia Cas. App. 499, 502, Dio, 247,248. Quam vellem ad illas pulcherrimas 

epulas me Idibus Martiis invitasses. Reliquiarum nihil haberemus. Ep. Fan: 10. 28. 

12. 4. ad Brut. 2. 7. 

a, Sed Casari futura cedes evidentibus prodigiis denunciata est, &c. Sueton. 8]. 
ut. in vit. 

3 De Divin. 1. 52. 2. 16. These cases of victims found sometimes without a heart or 
liver, gave rise to a curious question among thoee who believed the reality of this kind 
of divination, as the stoics generally did, how to account for the cause of so strange a 
phenomenon, The common solution was, that the gods made such changes instanta- 
neously, in the moment of sacrificing, bv annihilating or altering the condition of the 
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These facts, though ridiculed by Cicero, were publicly affirmed 
and believed at the time, and seem to have raised a general 
rumour through the city, of some secret danger that threatened 
Ceesar’s life; so that his friends, being alarmed at it, were 
endeavouring to instil the same apprehension into Ceesar him- 
self: and had succeeded so far, as to shake his resolution of 
going that day to the senate, when it was actually assembled, 

y his summons, in Pompey’s senate-house ; till D. Brutus, 
by rallying those fears as unmanly and unworthy of him, and 
alleging, that his absence would be interpreted as an affront to 
the assembly, drew him out against his will, to meet his 
destined fate '. 

In the morning of the fatal day, M. Brutus and C. Cassius 
appeared, according to custom, in the Forum, sitting in their 
pretorian tribunals, to hear and determine causes; where, 
though they had daggers under their gowns, they sat with the 
same calmness, as if they had nothing upon their minds; till 
the news of Cesar’s coming out to the senate called them 
away to the performance of their part in the tragical act, 
which they executed, at last, with such resolution, that, through 
the eagerness of stabbing Cesar, they wounded even one 
another’. 

Thus fell Cesar, on the celebrated Ides of March, after he 
had advanced himself to a height of power, which no con- 
queror had ever attained before him; though, to raise the 
mighty fabric, he had made more desolation in the world, than 
any man, perhaps, who ever lived in it. He used to say, that 
his conquests in Gaul had cost about a million and two hun- 
dred thousand lives*; and if we add the civil wars to the 
account, they could not cost the Republic much less, in the 
more valuable blood of its best citizens: yet when, through a 
perpetual course of faction, violence, rapine, slaughter, he had 
made his way at last to empire, he did not enjoy the quiet 
possession of it above five months ‘. 

He was endowed with every great and noble quality that 
entrails so, a8 to make them correspond with the circumstances of the sacrificer, and the 
admonition which they intended to give. [De Divin. ib.] But this was laughed at by 
the naturalists as wholly unphilosophical, who thought it absurb to imagine, that the 
Deity could either annihilate or create; either reduce any thing to nothing, or form any 
thing out of nothing. What seems the most probable, is, that if the facts really hap- 
pened, they were contrived by Casar’s friends, and the heart conveyed away by some 
artifice, to give them a better pretence of enforcing their admonitions, and putting Ceasar 
upon his guard against dangers, which they really apprehended, from quite different 
reasons, than the pretended denunciations of the gods. 

1 Plut. in J. Ces. 

2 Ib. in Brut. App. 2. 505. 

3 Undecies centena et nonaginta duo hominum millia occisa preliis ab ae de ita 


esse confeseus est ipee, bellorum civilium stragem non prodendo. Plin. Hist. 7, 25 
4 . ue illi tanto viro—plusquam quinque mensium principalis quies contigit. Vell. 
‘at. 2. ° ; 
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could exalt human nature, and give a man the ascendant in 
society: formed to excel in peace, as well as war: provident 
in counsel; fearless in action; and executing what he had 
resolved with an amazing celerity: generous Fayond measure 
to his friends; placable to his enemies; and for parts, learn- 
ing eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. His orations were 
admired for two qualities, which are seldom found together, 
strength and elegance: Cicero ranks him among the greatest 
orators that Rome ever bred: and Quintilian says, that he - 
ee with the same force with which he fought; and if he had 
evoted himself to the bar, would have been the only man 
capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a master only of the 
politer arts, but conversant also with the most abstruse and 
critical parts of learning; and among other works which he 
 Aeneaneai addressed two books to Cicero, on the analogy of 
anguage, or the art of speaking and writing correctly’. He 
was a most liberal patron of wit and learning, wheresoever they 
were found; and, out of his love of those talents would readily 
ardon those who had employes them against himself; rightly 
judging, that by making such men his friends, he should draw 
praises from the same fountain, from which he had been 
aspersed. His capital passions were ambition, and love of 
pleasure, which he indulged in their turns to the greatest 
excess: yet the first was always predominant, to which he 
could easily sacrifice all the charms of the second, and draw 
oe even from toils and dangers, when they ministered to 
is glory. For he thought tyranny, as Cicero says, the 
greatest of goddesses, and had frequently in his mouth a verse 
of Euripides, which expressed the image of his soul, that if 
right and justice were ever to be violated, they were to be 
violated for the sake of reigning. This was the chief end and 
purpose of his life; the scheme that he had formed from his 
early youth; so that, as Cato truly declared of him, he came 
with sobriety and meditation to the subversion of the Re- 
public. He used to say, that there were two things necessar 
to acquire and to support power—soldiers and money, which 
bis depended mutually on each other: with money, therefore, 
e provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted money: and 
was of all men the most rapacious in plundering both friends 
and foes; sparing neither prince nor state, nor temple, nor 
even private persons, who were known to possess any share of 
treasure. His great abilities would necessarily have made him 





1 It was in the dedication of this piece to Cicero, that Cesar paid him the compliment 
which Pliny mentions, of his having acquired a laurel, superior to that of all triumphs, 
ni ™ — glorious to extend the bounds of the Roman wit, than of their empire. 

mut. N. 7. 30. 
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one of the first citizens of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition 
of a subject, he could never rest till he had made himself a 
monarch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence seemed 
to fail him, as if the height, to which he was mounted, had 
turned his head, and made him giddy; for, by a vain ostenta- 
tion of his power, he @Btroyed the stability of it; and, as men 
shorten life by living too fast, so, b¥ an intemperance of 
reigning, he brought Fis reign to a violent end’. 

t was a common question after his death, and proposed as 
a problem by Livy, whether it was of service to the Republic 
that he had ever been born?. The question did not turn on 
the simple merit of his acts, for that would bear no dispute, 
but on the accidental effects of them; their producing the 
settlement under Augustus, and the benefits of that govern- 
ment, which was the consequence of his tyranny. Suetonius, 
who treats the characters of the Caesars with that freedom, 
which the happy reigns in which he lived indulged, upon 
balancing the exact sum of the virtues and vices, declares him, 
on the whole, to have been justly killed *: which appears to 
have been the general sense of the best, the wisest, and the 
most disinterested in Rome, at the time when the fact was 
committed. 

The only question which seemed to admit any dispute was, 
whether it ought to have been committed by those who were 
the leaders in it‘: some of whom owed their lives to Cesar, 
and others had been loaded by him with honours to a degree 
that helped to increase the popular odium; particularly D. 
Brutus, who was the most cherished by him of them all, and 


1 De Cesare et ipse ita judico—illum omnium fere Oratorum latine loqui elegan- 
tissime—et id—multis litteris, et iis quidem reconditis ct exquisitis, summoque studio 
ac diligentia est consecutus,—[Hrut. 470 C. vero Corsar si foro tantum vacasget, non 
alius ex nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur, tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, ea con- 
citatio, ut illum eodem animo dixissc, quo bellavit, apparcat. [Quintil. x. 1.) C, Cwsar, 
in libris, quos ad M. Ciceronem de analovic conscripsit.—[A. Cell. 19. 8.] Quin etiam 
in maximis occupationibus cum ad te ipsum, inqguit, de ratione latine loquendi accura- 
tissime scripserit. [Brut. 370. vid. it. Sueton. 56.) In Cesare hee sunt, mitis, cle- 
Meheque natura—accedit, quod mirifice ingeniis excellentibus, quale tuum cst, delecta- 
tur—eodem fonte se hausturum intelligit laudes suas, e quo sit Jeviter aspersus. [Ep. 
Fam. 6.6.) viv Osa peylorny Gor ixew Tupavvida, [Ad Att.7. 11.] Tpse autem 
in ore semper greecos versus de Pheenissis habebat 


Nam st violandum est jus, reynandi gratia 
Violandum est: ulits rebus mietutem colus. (Offic. 3. 21,)} 


Cato dixit, C. Casarem ad evertendam Rempublicamagobrinm acceseisse. [Quintil. 
1.8.2.) Abstinentiam neque in imperiis neque in magistratibus prestitit—in Gallia 
fana templaque Deum donis referta expilavit: urbes diruit, aepiue ob predam quam 
delictum —evidentissimis rapinis ac sacrilegiis onera bellorum civilium —sustinuit, 
Sueton. c. 54. vid. it. Dio, p. 208. 

2 Vid. Senec. Natur. Qurst. 1. 5. 18. p. 766. 

> Pregravant tamen cetera facta, dictaque ejus, ut et abusus dominatione et’ jure 
cesus existimetur. Sueton. c. 76. ; 

4 Disputari de M. Bruto solet, an debuerit accipere a D. Julio vitam, cum o¢ciden- 
dum eum judicaret. Senec. de Benef. 1. 2. 20. ‘ 
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left by his will, the second heir of ,his estate’: for, of the two 
Brutuses, ‘it was not Marcus, as it is commonly imagined, 
but Decimus, who was the favourite, and whose part in the 
conspiracy surprised people the most’. But this circum- 
stance served only for a different handle to the different 
parties, for aggravating either their @rime or their merit. 
Ceosar’s friends chang them with base ingratitude, for killing 
their benefactor, and abusing the power which he had given, 
to the destruction of the giver. The other side gave a con- 
trary turn to it, extolled the greater virtue of the men, for not 
being diverted, Pi private considerations, from doing an act of 
public benefit; Cicero takes it giitle in this view, and says 
that the Republic was the more indebted to them, for pre- 
ferring the common good to the friendship of any man whee 
soever; that, as to the kindness of giving them their lives, it 
was the kindness only of a robber, who had first done them 
the greater wrong, by usurping the power to take it: that, if 
there had been any stain of ingratitude in the act, they could 
never have acquired so much glory by it; and though he 
wondered, indeed, at some of them, for doing it, rather than 
ever imagined that they would have done it: yet he admired 
them so much the more, for being regardless of favours, that 
they might shew their regard to their country °. 

Some of Cvsar’s friends, particularly Pansa and Hirtius, 
advised him always to keep a standing guard of pretorian 
troops, for the defence of his person ; alleging that a power 
acquired by arms must necessarily be maintained by arms; but 
his common answer was, that he had rather die once b 
treachery, than live always in fear of it‘. He used to laagh 
at Sylla, for restoring the liberty of the Republic, and to say, 
in contempt of him, that he did not know his letters*. But, 
as a judicious writer has observed, Sylla had learnt a better 
grammar than he, which taught him to resign his guards and 





' Appian. 2, 518. 

* Etsi est enim Brutorum commune fuctum et laudis societas equa, Decimo tamen 
iratiores erant ii, qui id factum dolebant, quo minus ab eco rem ilam dicebant fieri 
debuisse. Philip. 10. 7. 

3 Quod est aliud beneficium—latronum, nisi ut commemorare possint, iis se dedisse 
vitam, quibus non ademerint ? quod si esset bencficium, nunquam 1i qui illum interfece- 
runt, a quo erant servati,—tantam essent gloriam consecuti. Philip. 2. 3. 

Quo etiam majorem ei Respmb. gratiam debet, qui libertatem populi Romani unius 
amicitie preposuit, depulsorque dominatus quam particeps esse maluit—admiratus sum 
ob eam causam, quod immemor bencficiorum, memor patria fuisset. Ib. 11. 

4 Laudandum experientia consilium est Panse atque Hirtii: qui semper predixerant 
Cesari, ut principatum armis quxsitum armis tenerct. Ie dictitans, mori se quam 
timere malle. Vell. Pat. 2. 57. 

Insidias undique imminentes subire seme] confossum satius esse, quam cavere semper. 
Sueton. c. 86. 

5 Nec minoris impotentie voces propalam edebat.—Syllam nescisse littcras, qui Dic 
taturam deposuerit. Sueton. 77. 
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his government together: whereas Cesar, by dismissing the 
‘one, yet retaining the other, committed a ca solecism 
in politics': for he strengthened the popular odium, and con- 
sequently his own danger, while he weakened his defence. 
‘He made several good laws during his administration, all 
tending to enforce the public discipline and extend the penal- 
ties of former laws.—The most considerable, as well as the 
most useful, of them was, that no pretor should hold any 
rovince more than one year, nor a consul more than two ’, 
his was a regulation that had been often wished for, as 
Cicero says, in the best of times, and what one of the ablest 
dictators of the old Republic had declared to be its chief 
security, not to suffer great and arbitrary commands to be of 
long duration, but to limit them at least in time, if it was not 
convenient to limit them in power*®: Casar knew, by expe- 
rience, that the prolongation of these extraordinary commands, 
and the habit of, ruling kingdoms, was the readiest way, not 
only to inspire a contempt of the laws, but to give a man the 
power to subvert them; and he hoped, therefore, by this law, 
to prevent any other man from doing what he himself had 
done, and to secure his own possession from the attempts of 
all future invaders. 


SECTION IX. 


A. Urb, 709. Cic. 63. Coss.—M. Antonius. P. Comelius Dolabella. 


CicERo was present at the death of Cesar in the senate ; 
where he had the pleasure, he tells us, to see the tyrant perish 
as he deserved‘. By this accident, he was freed at once from 
all subjection to a superior, and all the uneasiness and indig- 
nity of managing a power, which every moment could oppress 
him. He was now, without competition, the first citizen in 
Rome; the first in that credit and authority both with the 
senate and people, which illustrious merit and services will 
necessarily give in a free city. The conspirators considered 
him as such, and reckoned upon him as their sure friend: for 
they had no sooner finished their work, than Brutus, lifting 








a 


1 Vid. Sir H. Savile’s Dissertat. de Militia Rom. at the end of his translation of 
Tacitus. 

2 Philip. 1. 8 Sueton. J. Cas. 42, 4:3. 

3 Que lex melior, utilior, optima etiam Repub. sexpins flagitata, quam ne Preto- 
rig provinci# plus quam annum, neve plus quam biennium consulares obtinerentur P 
Philip. 1. 8 

Mamercus Emilius—maximam autem, ait, cjus custodiam case, si magna imperia 
diuturna non essent, et temporis modus imponerctur, quibus juris imponi non posset. 
Liv. 1. 4, 24. 

* Quid mihi attulerit ista domini mutatio, preter letitiam quam oculis cepi, justo 
interitu Tyranni? Ad Att. 14. 14. 
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up his. bloody dagger, called out upon him by name, to con- 
ratulate with him on the recovery of their liberty +: and when — 
ey all ran out presently after, into the Forum, with their 
daggers in their hands, proclaiming liberty to the city, they 
proclaimed, at the same time, the name of Cicero; in hopes 
to recommend the justice of their act by the credit of his 
approbation ’. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him afterwards, in 
public, with being privy to the conspiracy, and the principal ' 
adviser of it*: but it 1s certain that he was not at all ac- 
quainted with it; for though he had the strictest friendship 
with the chief actors, and they the greatest confidence in him, 
yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered him wholly unfit 
to beara part in an attempt of that nature, and to embark 
himself in an affair so desperate, with a number of men, who, 
excepting a few of their leaders, were all either too young to 
be trusted, or too obscure, even to be known by him‘. He 
could have been of little or no service to them in the execution 
of the act, yet of much greater in justifying it afterwards to 
the city, for having had no share in It, nor any personal 
interest, to make his authority suspected. ‘These were the 
true reasons, without doubt, why Brutus and Cassius did not 
impart the design to him: had it been from any other motive, 
as some writers have suggested, or had it admitted any inter- 
pretation injurious to his honour, he must have been often 
reproached with it by Antony, and his other adversaries of 
those times, who were so studious to invent and propagate any 
calumny that could depress his credit. I cannot, however, 
entirely acquit him of being, in some degree, accessary to the 
death of Czesar: for it is evident, from several of his letters, 
that he had an expectation of such an attempt, and from what 
quarter it would come; and not only expected, but wished it: 
he prophesied, very early, that Cesar’s reign could not last 
six months, but must necessarily fall, either i violence, or of 
itself; and hoped to live to see it*: he knew the dissatisfac- 
tion of the greatest and best of the city: which they expressed 
with great freedom jn their letters, and with much more, we 





_ } Osesare interfecto—stutiin cruentum alte extollens M. Brutus pugionem, Ciceronem 
oe Tale atque oi recuperatam libertatem est gratulatus. Philip. 2. 12. 
io, p. 249. 

3 Cnaen meo oonsilio interfectum. ([Philip. 2.11.) Vestri enim pulcherrimi facti 
ille furiosus me principem dicit fuisse. Utinam quidem fuissem, molestus nobis non 
esset. Ep. Fam. 12. 3. it. 2. 

¢ Quam verisimile porro est, in tot hominibus partim talaga Pala adolescentibus, 
neminem occultantibus, meum-nomen latere potuisse P Philip. 2. 11. 

§ Jam intelliges id regnum vix semestre esse posse—nos tamen hoc confirmamus illo 
Rugurio, quo diximus: nec nos fallit, nec aliter accidet. Corruat iste necease est, aut 
por adversarios, aut ipse per sc—id apero vivis nobis fore. Ad Att. 10. 8, 
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ma sa in their private conversation ; he knew the fierce 
a cha 


ughty spirit of Brutus and Cassius, and their impatience 
of a master; and cultivated a strict correspondence with them 
both, at this time, as if for the opportunity of exciting them to 
some act of vigour. On the news, that Atticus sent him, of 
Ceesar’s image being placed in the temple of Quirinus, adjoin- 
ing to that of the goddess Salus; “I had rather,” says he, 
a fare him the comrade of Romulus, than of the goddess 
Safety *:” referring to Romulus’s fate of being killed in the 
senate. In another letter, it seems to be intimated, that 
Atticus and he had been contriving, or talking at least 
together, how Brutus might be spirited up to some attempt 
of that kind, by setting before him the fame and glory of his 
ancestors: * Does Brutus then tell us,” says he, ‘ that Caesar 
brings with him glad tidings to honest men? where will he 
find them ? unless: he hangs himself. But how securely is he 
now entrenched on all aitles What use then of your fine 
invention ; the picture of old Brutus and Ahala with the 
verses under, which 1 saw in your gallery? Yet, what after 
all can he do*?” One cannot help observing, likewise, in his 
pieces addressed about this time to Brutus, how artfully he 
falls into a lamentation of the times, and of the particular un- 
happiness of Brutus himself, in being deprived by them of all 
the hopes and use of his great talents; putting him in mind, 
at the same time, of his double descent from ancestors, who 
had acquired immortal glory by delivering Rome from servi- 
tude. Thus he concludes his treatise on famous orators. 

‘© When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved to see your 
youth, ae as it were, in full career through the midst of 
glory, stopped short by the wretched fate of your country. 
This grief sits heavy upon me, and on our common friend 
Atticus, the partner of my affection, and good opinion of you ; 
we heartily wish you well; wish to see you reap the fruit of 
your virtue, and to live in a republic, that may give you the 





1 Eum cdvyaoy Quirino malo, quam Saluti. Ibid. 12. 15. 

3 Itane nunciat Brutus, illum ad bonos viros ? evayyéAta: sed ubi eos? nisi forte se 
suspendit? hic autem ut stultum est! ubi igitur @:Aoréyynua illud tuum quod vidi in 
Parthenone, Ahalam et Brutum ? sed quid faciatP Thbid. 13. 40. 

Parthenone is supposed to denote some room or gallery in Brutus’s, or more probably 
in Atticus’s house, adorned with the images or portraits of the great men of Kome, 
under each of which, as Cornelius Nepos tells us, [in vit. Att. c. 18.) Atticus had 
severally described their principal acts and honours, in four or five verses of his own 
composing; where the contemplation of these figures of old Brutus and Ahala, joined 
together in one picture, with the verses under, had given a handle perhaps to a conver- 
sation between Cicero and him, how Brutus might be incited, by the cxample of those 

ancestors, to dissolve the tyranny of Cesar. It seems also, very probable, that 
this very picture of Atticus’s invention, as Cicero calls it, might give occasion to the 
thought and coinage of that silver medal or denarius, which is still extant, with the 
heads and names of those two old patriots; Brutus on the one side, Ahala on the other. 
Vid. Thesaur. Morell. in Fam. Junia. Tab. 1. 1. 
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opportunity, not only to revive, but to increase the honour 
and memory of the two noble families from which you descend; - 
—-for the Forum was wholly your’s; your’s all that course of 
glory: you, of all the young pleaders, brought thither not 
only a tongue ready formed by the exercise of speaking, but 
bad enriched your oratory by the furniture also of the severer 
arts: and, by the help of the same arts, had joined to a per- 
fection of eloquence the ornament of every virtue. We are 
doubly sorry, therefore, on your account, that you want the - 
benefit of the republic;—the republic of you: but though this 
odious ruin of the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, 
go on still, Brutus, to pursue your usual studies,” &c. 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground to believe 
that Cicero, though a stranger to the particular counsels of the 
conspirators, had yet a general notion of their design, as well 
as some share in promoting it. In his reply to Antony’s 
charge, he does not deny his expectation of it, freely owns hi 
joy tor it, and thanks him for giving him an honour, which he 
had not merited, of bearing a part in it. He calls it the most 
glorious act which had ever been done, not only in that, but 
in any other city; in which men were more forward to claim 
a share which they had not, than to dissemble that which they 
had: that Brutus’s reason for not calling upon him, was to 
signify, that he was then emulating his praises, by an act, not 
unlike to what he had done: that if to wish Ceesar’s death was 
a crime, to rejoice at it was the same; there being no differ- 
ence between the adviser and the approver: yet, excepting 
Antony, and afew more, who were fond of having a a 
that there was not a man in Rome who did not desire to see 
the fact committed; that all honest men, so far as it was in 
their power, concurred in it; that some, indeed, wanted the 
counsel, some tlie courage, some the opportunity, but none 
the will to do it’, &c. 

The news of this surprising fact raised a general consterna- 
tion through the city; so that the first care of the conspirators 
was to quiet the minds of the people, by proclaiming peace 
and liberty to all, and declaring that no farther violence was 
intended to any. They marched out, therefore, in a body, 
with a cap, as the ensign of liberty, carried before them on a 
spear’, and, in a calm and orderly manner, proceeded through 


1 Ecquis cat igitur, qui te excepto, et iis, qui illum regnare gaudebant, qui illud aut 
fleri nolucrit, aut factum improbarit ? omnes enim in culpa. Etenim omnes boni, quan- 
tum in ipsis fuit, Cassarem occiderunt. Aliis consilium, aliis animus, aliis occasio 
defuit ; voluntas nemini, &c. Philip. 2. 12. 

A cap was always given to slaves, when they were made free ; whence it became the 
omblem of liberty : to expose it, therefore, on a spear, was a public invitation to the 
_ people, to embraco the liberty that was offered to them by the destruction of their 
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the Forum; where, in the first heat of joy, for the death of 
‘the tyrant, several of the young nobility, who had borne no 
part in the conspiracy, joined themselves to the company, with 
swords in their hands, out of an ambition to be thought part- 
ners in the act; but they paid dear afterwards for that vanity, 
and, without any share of the glory, were involved in the ruin 
which it drew upon all the rest. Brutus designed to have 
spoken to the citizens from the rostra; but, perceiving them 
‘to be in too great an agitation to attend to speeches, and bein 
uncertain what way the popular humour might turn, aad 
_ knowing that there were great numbers of Cesar’s old soldiers 
in the city, who had been summoned from all parts to attend 
him to the Parthian war, he thought proper, with his accom- 

lices, under the guard of Decimus’s gladiators, to take refuge 
in the capitol’. Being here secured from any immediate 
violence, he summoned the people thither in the afternoon ; 
and in a speech to them, which he had prepared, justified his 
act, and explained the motives of it, and in a pathetic manner, 
exhorted them to exert themselves in the defence of their 
country, and maintain the liberty now offered to them, against 
all the abettors of the late tyranny. Cicero presently followed 
them into the capitol, with the best and greatest part of the 
senate, to deliberate on the proper means of improving this 
hopeful beginning, and establishing their liberty on a solid and 
lasting foundation. 

Antony, in the mean while, shocked by the hardiness of the 
act, and apprehending some danger to his own life, stripped 
himself of his consular robes, and fled home in disguise, where 
he began to fortify his house, and kept himself close all that 
day *, till, perceiving the pacific conduct of the conspirators, 
he recovered his spirits, and appeared again the next morning 
in public. 

hile things were in this situation, L. Cornelius Cinna, 
one of the prztors, who was nearly allied to Ceesar, made a 
aaa to the people in praise of the conspirators; extolling 
their act as highly meritorious, and exhorting the multitude to 
invite them down from the capitol, and reward them with the 


tyrant. There was a medal likewise struck on this occasion, with the sume device, 
which is still extant. The thought, however, was not new; for Saturninus, in hig 
sedition, when he had Nias himself of the capitol, exalted a cap also on the to 
of a spear, as a token of liberty to all the slaves who would join with him; and though 
Marius, in his sixth consulship, destroyed him for that act, by a decree of the senate, 
yet he himself used the same expedient afterwards to invite the slaves to take arms with 
Lie against Sylla, who was marching with his army into the city, to attack him. Val. 

ax. 8. 6. 

1 App. 2. p. 503. Dio, p. 250. Plut. in Cas. et Brat. 

2 Que tua fuga ? que formido preclaro illo die ? que propter conscientiam scelerum 
capenne vite ? cum ex illa fuga—clam te domum recepisti. Philip. 2. 35. Vid. Dio. 
p. 259. App. 502, 503. 
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honours due to the deliverers of their country ; then, throwin 
off his preetorian robe, he declared that he would not wear it’ 
any longer, as being bestowed upon him by a tyrant, and not 
by the laws. But the next day, as he was going to the senate, 
some of Ceesar’s veteran soldiers, having gathered a mob of 
the same party, attacked him jn the streets with volleys of 
stones, and drove him into a house, which they were goin 
pou to set on fire, with design to have burnt him in it, if 
epidus had not come to his rescue with a body of regular 
troops '. ; 
Lepidus was, at this time, in the suburbs of Rome, at the . 
head of an army, ready to depart for the government of Spain, 
which had been assigned to him by Cesar, with a part of 
Gaul. In the night, therefore, after Ceesar’s death, he filled 
the Forum with his troops, and finding himself superior to any 
man in power, began to think of making himself master of the 
city, and taking immediate revenge on the conspirators; but, 
being a weak and vain man, Antony easily diverted him from 
that design, and managed him to his own views: he repre- 
sented the hazard and difficulty of the attempt, while the 
senate, the city, and all Italy were against them; that the 
a way to offeet what ney wished, was to dissemble their 
real purpose; to recommend pacific counsels, and lull their 
adversaries asleep, till they had provided a strength sufficient 
to oppress them; and that, as soon as things were ripe, he 
would join with him very heartily in avenging Ceesar’s death. 
With these remonstrances he pacified him ; and, to render their 
union the firmer, and to humour his vanity at the same time, 
eave his daughter in marriage to Lepidus’s son, and assisted 
iim to seize the high priesthood, vacant by Cesar’s déath, 
without any regard to the ordinary forms of slestion *, Having 
thus gained Lepidus into his measures, he made use of his 
authority and his forces, to harass and terrify the opposite 
party, till he had driven the conspirators out of the city; and 
when he had served his purposes with him at home, contrived 
to send him to his government, to keep the provinces and the 
commanders abroad in proper respect to them; and that, by 
sitting dawn with his army in the nearest part of Gaul, he 
ah ht be ready for any event which should require his help in 
taly. — 
The conspirators, in the meanwhile, had formed no scheme 
beyond the death of Czesar; but seemed to be as much sur- 
prised and amazed at what they had done, as the rest of the 
city: they trusted entirely to the integrity of their cause; 





! Plut. in Brut. App. p. 504. 9 Dio, p. 249, 250, 257. 269. 
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fancying that it would be sufficient of itself to effect all that 
‘they expected from it, and draw an universal concurrence to 
the defence of their common liberty ; and taking it for granted 
that Czesar’s fate, in the height of all his greatness, would 
deter any of his partizans from aiming at the same power: 
they placed withal a great con§dence in Cicero’s authority, of 
which they assured themselves as their own, and were not 
disappointed ; for, from this moment, he resolved, at all adven- 
‘tures, to support the credit of the men and their act, as the 
only means left of recovering the republic. He knew that the 
people were all on their side; aad, as long as force was re- 
moved, that they were masters of the city. His advice, there- 
fore, was, to use their present advantage, and, in the conster- 
nation of Cesar’s party, and the zeal and union of their own, 
that Brutus and Cassius, as przetors, should call the senate into 
the capitol, and proceed to some vigorous decrees, for the 
security of the public tranquillity +. But Brutus was for 
marching calmly, and with all due respect to the authority of 
the consul ; a having conceived hopes of Antony, proposed 
the sending a deputation to him, to exhort him to measures of 
peace; Cicero remonstrated against it, nor would be ‘ebebtreats 
with to bear a part in it; he told them, plainly, that there 
could be no safe treaty with him; that, as long as he was 
afraid of them, he would promise every thing; but when his 
fears were over, would be like himself, and perform nothing : so 
that, while the other consular senators were going forwards and 
backwards in this office of mediation, he stuck to his point, and 
staid with the rest in the capitol, and did not see Antony for 
the two first days’. 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold: Antony had no 
thoughts of peace, or of any good to the republic; his sole 
view was to seize the government to himself, as soon as he 
should be in condition to do it: and then, on pretence of 
revenging Ceesar’s death, to destroy all those who were likely 
to ya him. As his business, therefore, was to gain time, 
by dissembling and deceiving the republican party into a good 
opinion of him; so all his answers were mild and moderate, 
professing a sincere inclination to peace, and no other desire 
than to see the republic settled again on its old basis. Two 
days passed in mutual assurances, from both sides, of their 





1 Meministi me clamare, illo ipso primo Capitolino dic, Senatum in Capitolium a 
Pretoribus vocari? Dii immortales, que tum opera effici or letantibus omni- 
bus bonis, etiam sat bonis, fractis latronibus? Ad Att. 14. 10 

? Dicebam illis in Capitolino liberatoribus nostris, cum me ad te ire vellent ut ad 
defendendam Rempub. te adhortarer, quoad metueres, omnia te promissurum, simul ac 
timere desiisses, similenr&e futurum tui. Itaque cum ceteri Consulares irent, redirent, 
in sententia mansi; neque te illo die, neque postero, vidi. Philip. 2. 35. 
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disposition to concord and amity ; and Antony summoned the 

senate on the third to adjust the conditions of it, and confirm: 
them by some solemn act. Here Cicero, as the best founda- 
tion of a lasting quiet, moved the assembly, in the first place, 

after the example of Athens, to decree a general amnesty, or 
act of oblivion, for all that wps past; to which they unani- 
mously agreed. Antony seemed to be all goodness ; talked of 
nothing but healing measures ; and for a proof of his sincerity, 

moved, that the conspirators should be invited to take part 1n‘ 
their deliberations, and sent his son as an hostage for their 
safety ; upon which they all came down from the capitol; and 
Brutus supped with Lepidus, Cassius with Antony, and the 
day ended to the universal joy of the city, who imagined that 
their liberty was now crowned with certain peace ’. 

There were several things, however, very artfully proposed 
and carried by Antony, on the pretence of public concord, of 
which he afterwards made a most pernicious use; particularly, 
a decree for the confirmation of all Ceesar’s acts: this motion 
was suspected by many, who stuck upon it for some time, and 
called upon Antony to explain it, and specify how far it was 
to extend: he assured them, that no other acts were meant 
than what were known to every body, and entered publicly on 
Cesar’s register: they asked if any persons were to be restored 
from exile? He said, one only, and no more: whether an 
immunities were granted to cities or countries? He answered, 
none; and consented, that it should pass with a restriction, 
proposed by Ser. Sulpicius; that no grant, which was to take 
place after the Ides of March, should be ratified’, This was 

enerally thought so reasonable, and Antony’s seeming can- 
hee had made such an impression, that those who saw the 
mischief of it, durst not venture to oppose it: especially as 
there was a precedent for it in the case of Sylla; and, as it 
was supposed to relate chiefly to the veteran soldiers, whom it 
was not possible to oblige or keep in good humour, without 
confirming the privileges and possessions which Czsar had 





! In quo templo quantum in me fuit, jeci fundamenta pacis, Atheniensiumque reno- 
vavi vetus cxemplum: gracum etiam verbum usurpavi, quo tum in sedandis discordiis 
erat usa civitas illa, atque omnem memoriam discordiarum oblivione sempiterna delen- 
dam censui. Preclara tum oratio M. Antonii, egregia etiam voluntas : denique per 
cum et per liberos ejus cum prestantissimis civibus confirmata est. Philip. 1. 1. 

Que fuit oratio de concordia ?—tuus parvulus filius in Capitolium a te miesus pacis 
obses fuit. Quo Senatus die letior? quo populus Romanus ?—tum denique liberati 
per viros fortissimos videbamur, quia, ut illi voluerant, libertatem pax sequebatur. Ib. 

3. Vid. Plut. in Brut. 

2 Summa constantia ad ea, que quesita erant, respondebat : nihil tum, nisi quod erat 
notum omnibus, in C, Cxsaris commentariis reperiebatur: num qui exules restituti ? 
unum siebat, preterea neminem. Num immunitates date ? nulle, respondebat. Assen- 
tiri etiam nos Ser. Sulpicio voluit, ne qua tabula post Idus Magfiaa ullius decreti Casaris 
aut beneficii figeretur. Philip. 1. 1. 
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granted to them. But Brutus and his friends had private 
- reasons for entertaining a better opinion of Antony than his 
outward conduct would justify: Ceesar had used him roughly 
on several occasions’; and they knew his resentment of ‘it; 
and that he had been engaged with Trebonius, on Cesar’s last 
return from Spain, in a dei against his life: and, though he 
did not perform that engagement, yet they thought it an ob- 
ligation, as well as a proof of his continuing in the same 
- mind, that he had not discovered it, which was the reason 
of their sparing him, when Cesar was killed, and of Tre- 
bonius’s taking him aside, on pretence of business, lest his 
behaviour, on that occasion, might provoke them to kill him 
too’. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already ruined their 
cause, by giving Antony leisure to recollect himself, and gather 
troops about him, by which he forced upon them several other 
decrees against their will; one of them in favour of the veteran 
soldiers, whom he had drawn up, for that purpose, in arms 
about the senate*: and another still worse, for the allowance 
of a public funeral to Cesar; which Atticus had been remon- 
strating against, both to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to 
the peace of the city; but it was too late to prevent it: Antony 
was resolved upon it, and had provided all things for it, as the 
best opportunity of inflaming the soldiers and the populace: 
and raising some commotions to the disadvantage of the Re- 
publican cause: In which he succeeded so well, that Brutus 
and Cassius had no small difficulty to defend their lives and 
houses from the violence of this mob‘. In this tumult, Hel- 
vius Cinna, one of the tribunes, and a particular friend of 
Ceesar, was torn in pieces by the rabble; being mistaken, un- 
luckily, for the pretor of that name, who, as it is said above, 
had extolled the act of killing Cesar in a speech from the 
rostra: this so alarmed all those who had any similitude of 
name with any of the conspirators, that Caius Casca, another 
senator, thought fit, by a public advertisement, to signify the 
distinction of his person and principles from Publius Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Cesar *. 


1 Philip. 2. 29. 

2 Quanquam ai interfici Cesarem voluisse crimen est, vide queso, Antoni, quid tibi 
futurum sit, quem et Narbone hoc consilium cum C. Trebonio cepisse notissimum est, 
et ob a a societatem, cum interficeretur Caesar, tum te a Trebonio vidimus sevo- 
cari. Ibid. 14. 

3 Nonne omni ratione veterani, qui armati aderant, cum presidii nos nihil haberemua, 
defendendi fuerunt? Ad Att. 14. 14. : 

4 Meministine te clamare, causam periisse, si funere elatus esvet? at ille etiam in foro 
combustus, laudatusque miserabiliter : servique et egentes in tecta nostra cum facibus 
immiasi. Ibid. 14. 10.14. Plut. in Brut. 

(6 C. Helvius Cinna Trib. pl. ex funere C. Casaris domum suam petens, populi mani- 
bus discerptus est, pro Cornelio Cinna, in quem sevire sc existimubat, iratus ei, quod cum 
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. We are not to imagine, however, as it is commonly believed, 
that these violences were owing to the general indignation of — 
the citizens against the murderers of Cesar, excited either by 

the spectacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, who 

made the funeral oration: for, it is certain, that Czesar, through 
his whole reign, could never draw from the people any public 
signification of their favour; but, on the contrary, was con- 
stantly mortified, by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. ‘The case was the same after — 
his death: the memory of his tyranny was odious, and Brutus 
and Cassius, the real Evans of the city: as appeared on all 
occasions, wherever their free and genuine sense conld be de- 
clared, in the public shows and theatres’; which Cicero fre- 
quently appeals to, as a proper encouragement to all honest 
men, to act with spirit and vigour, in the defence of their 
common liberty. What happened, therefore, at the funeral, 
was the effect of artifice and faction; the work of a mercenary 
rabble; the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed and pre- 
pared for violence, against a party unarmed, and pursuing 
pacific counsels, and nlacing all their trust and security in the 
justice of their cause. Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Czesar’s 
freedmen’, who were the chief managers of the tumult: in 
which the Jews seem to have borne a considerable part; who, 
out of hatred to Pompey, for his affront to their city and 
temple, were ching tag attached to Cesar, and, above all the 
other foreigners in Rome, distinguished themselves by the 
expressions of their grief for his death; so as to spend whole 
nights at his monument in a kind of religious devotion to his 
memory °. 

The first taste of Antony’s perfidy was a clear warning to 
the conspirators what little reason they had to depend upon 
him, or to expect any safety in the city, where he had thie 
sovereign command, without a guard for their defence; which, 
though D. Brutus demanded for them, they could not obtain: 
whilst Antony, to alarm them still the more, took care to let 
them know, that the soldiers and the populace were so en- 





affinis esset Casaris, adversus eum nefarie raptum, impiam pro rostris orationem habuisset 
Val. Max. 9. 9. vid. Dio, p. 267, 268. it. Plut. in Cees. et Brut. 
a Adar enim jam cives de Reipub. salute una et mente et voce consentiunt. 

ilip. 1. 9. | 

Qua enim gladiatoribus clamores innumcrabilium civium; quid populi versus? quid 
Pompeii statuw plausus infinitus? quid iis tribunis plebis, qui vobis adversantur ? 
rumne hec significant, incredibiliter consentientem populi Romani voluntatem ? &c. 
Ibid. 15. Ad Att. 14. 2. 

? Nam ista quidem libertorum Cesaria conjuratio facile opprimeretur, si recte saperet 
Antonius. Ibid. 5. i 

3 In summo publico luctu exterarum gehtium, multitudo circulatim, suo queque more, 
lamentata eat, precipueque Judei, qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt. 
Sueton. J. Cas. 84. Oe. 
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a that he did not think it possible for any of them to be 
‘ safe’, They all, therefore, quitted Rome: Trebonius stole 
away privately for Asia, to take possession of that province, 
which had before been assigned to him; being afraid of being 
prevented by the intrigues of oe D. Brutus, for the 
same reason, possessed himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, 
which had been conferred upon him likewise by Ceesar, in 
order to strengthen himself there against all events, and by 
his neighbourhood to Rome, to encourage and protect all the 
friends of liberty: M. Brutus, accompanied by Cassius, re- 
tired to one of his villas near Lanuvium, to deliberate about 
their future conduct, and to take such measures, as the acci- 
dents of the times and the motions of their enemies should 
make necessary. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, Antony resumed 
his mask, and, as if the late violences hat been accidental only, 
and the sudden transport of. a vile mob, professed the same 
moderation as before, and affected to speak with the greatest 
respect of Brutus and Cassius; and, by several seasonable acts 
proposed by him to the senate, sd hs to have nothing so 
much at heart as the public concord: among other decrees, he 
offered one, which was prepared and drawn up by himself, to 
abolish, for ever, the name and office of Dictator: this seemed 
to be a sure pledge of his good intentions, and gave an uni- 
versal satisfaction to the senate ; who passed it, as it were, by 
acclamation, without putting it even to the vote; and decreed 
the thanks of the house for it to Antony, who, as Cicero 
afterwards told him, had fixed an indelible infamy, by it, on 
Cesar, in declaring to the world, that, for the odium of his 
government, such a decree was become both necessary and 
popular’. 

Cicero also left Rome soon after Brutus and Cassius’, not a 
little mortified to see things take so wrong a turn, by the in- 
dolence of their friends; which gave him frequent occasion to 
say, that the Ides of March had produced nothing which pleased 


1 Heri apud mo Hirtius fuit; qua mente Antonius erset, demonstravit, pessima 
acilicet et infidelissima. Nam se neque mihi provinciam dare posse aicbat, neque arbitrari, 
tuto in urbe esse quemquam nostrum, adeo esse militum concitatos animes et plebis. 
Quorum utrumque esse falsum puto vos animadvertere—placitum est mihi postulare, ut 
liceret nobis esse Roma publico preesidio : quod illos nobis concessuros non puto. Ep. 
Fam. 1]. 1. 

2 Dictaturam, que vim jam regir potestatis olsederat, funditur e Repub, snstulit. De 
qua ne sententias quidem diximus—eique amplissimis verbis per S.C. gratiay egimus — 
maximum autem Mud, quod Dictatura: nomen sustulisti: hac inusta cat a te—mortno 
Casari nota ad ignominiam sempiternam, &e. Philip. 1. 1.15. 

3 Ttaque cum teneri urbem a parricidis viderem, nec te in ea, nec Cassium tuto esse 
posse, eamque armis oppressam ab Antonio, mibi quoque ipsi esse excedendum putavi. 
Ad Brut. 15. 

Mm 
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him, but the fact of the day ; which was executed, indeed, with 


manly vigour, but supported by childish counsels’. As he— 


passed through the country, he found nothing but mirth and 
rejoicing in all the great towns, on the account of Czesar’s 
death: “ It is impossible to express,” says he, “‘ what joy there 
is every where: how all people flock about me: how greedy 
they are to hear an account of it from me: yet, what strange 
apa do we pursue! What a solecism do we commit! ‘I'o 


e afraid of those, whom we have subdued; to defend his acts, 


for whose death we rejoice; to suffer tyranny to live, when 
the tyrant is killed; and the republic to be lost, when our 
‘liberty is recovered®.” . 

s Atticus sent him word of some remarkable applause, which 
Wiis given to the famed comedian, Publius, for what he had 
said upon the stage, in favour of the public liberty; and that 


Be Cassius, the brother of the conspirator, then one of the tri- 

“4 mes, was received with infinite acclamations upon his entrance 

~? into -the theatre*; which convinced him only the more of the 
mistake of their friends in sitting still, and trusting to the 
merit of their cause, while their enemies were using all arts to 
destroy them. ‘This general inclination, which declared itself 
so freely on the side of liberty, obliged Antony to act with 
caution, and, as far as possible, to persuade the city that he 
was on the same side too: for which end he did another thing, 
at this time, both prudent and popular, in putting to death the 
impostor Marius, who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, 
as he gave out, the death of his kinsman Cesar: where, 
signalising himself at the head of the mob, he was the chief 
incendiary at the funeral, and the subsequent riots, and threat- 
ened nothing less than destruction to the whole senate: but 
Antony, having served his main purpose with him, of drivin 
Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered him to be ined 
and strangled, and his body to be dag ed through the streets ‘; 
which gave him fresh credit with the republicans: so that 
Brutus, together with Cassius and other friends, had a personal 












' Sed tamen adhuc,me nihil delectat preter Idus Martias. (Ad Att. 14.6.21.] Itaque 
stulta jam Iduum Martiarum est consolatio. Animis enim usi sumus virilibus; consiliis, 
mihi crede, puerilibus. Ibid. 15. 4. 

? Dici enim non potest quantopere gaudeant, ut ad me concurrant, ut audire cu- 
piant verba mea ca de re—sic enim wewodrredueba, ut victos metueremus—nihil 
ae tam coAoiKxov quam Tupavvoxrovous in cele esse, Tyranni facta defendi. Ibid. 
O Dii boni! vivit tyrannis, tyrannus occidit. Fejus interfecti morte letamur, cujus 
facta defendimus. Ibid. 9. oan 

3 Ex priore theatrum, Publiumque cognovi, bona signa consentientis multitudinis, 
Plausus vero L. Cassio datus facetus mihi quidem visus est. Ibid. 14. 2. 

Tnfinito fratris tui plaueu dirumpitur. Ep. Fam. 12.2. 

4 Uncus impactus est fugitivo atk, qui C. Marii nomen invaserat. Philip. 1.2, > 
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conference with him about this time, which passed to mutual 
' satisfaction °. 
By these arts, Antony hoped to amuse the conspirators, and 
induce them to lay aside all vigorous counsels; especially, 
what he most apprehended, that of leaving Italy, and seizing 
some provinces abroad, furnished with troops and money : 
which might put them into a condition to act offensively: with 
the same view he wrote an artful letter to Cicero, to desire his 
‘consent to the restoration of S. Clodius, the chief agent of P. 
Clodius, who had been several hia in banishment, for out- 
rages committed in the city; chiefly against Cicero himself, 
on whose account he was condemned. Antony, by his mare . 
riage with Fulvia, the widow of P. Clodius, became the prow. 
tector of all that family, and the tutor of young Publius, hey. 
son; which gave him a decent pretence of interesting himeelf 
in this affair. He assures Cicero, that he had procured, 
pardon for S. Clodius from Ceesar; but did not intend to ha¥vei.. 
made use of it, till he had obtained his consent: and, though © 
he thought himself now obliged to support all Czsar’s acts, yet 
he would not insist on this against his leave—that it would be 
an obligation to young Publius, a youth of the greatest hopes, 
to let him see, that Cicero did not extend his revenge to his 
father’s friends. ‘Permit me,” says he, ‘to instil these sen- 
timents into the boy; and to persuade his tender mind, that 
quarrels are not to be perpetuated in families: and though 
your condition, I know, is superior to all danger; yet you 
would choose, I fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather 
than a turbulent old age. Lastly; I have a sort of right to 
ask this favour of you; since I never refused any thing to 
ou: if I do not however prevail with you, I will not grant 
it to Clodius; that you may see how great your authority is 
with me: shew yourself the more placable on that account’.” 
Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent, to what 

_ Antony could and would have done without it: the thing itself 
‘ he knew was scandalous, and the pardon said to be granted by 
Ceesar a forgery ; and that Caesar would never have done it, or 
suffered it to be done; and so many forgeries of that kind be- 
gan to be published every day from Ceesar’s books, that he was 
almost tempted, he says, to wish for Cesar ayain®. He an- 











1 Antonii colloquium cum noastris Herdibus pro re nata non incommodum. Ad 
Att. 14.6. : 

2 Ibid. 14. after letter the 13th. 

3 Antoniue ad me scripsit de reatitutione 8, Clodii: quam honorifice quod ad me at- 
tinet, ex ipsius litteris cognosces—quam diseolute, quam turpiter, quamque ita perniciose, 
ut nonnunquam etiam Caesar desiderandus esse videatur, facile existimabis ; que enim 

nunquam neque fecisset, neque paseus esset, ea nunc ex falsis ejus commentariis 
Mm 2 
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swered him, however, with great civility, and in a strain of 
camplaisance which corresponded but little with his real: 
opinion of the man: but Antony’s public behaviour had merited 

some compliments: and under the present state of his power, 

and the uncertain condition of their own party, Cicero resolved 

to observe all the forms of an old acquaintance with him; till, 

by some overt act against the public interest, heshould be 

. forced to consider him as an enemy ’. 

Antony made him but a cold reply ; having heard, perhaps, | 
in the mean time, of something which did not please him in 
his conduct. He told him only that his easiness and clemency 
were agreeable to him, and might, hereatter, be a great plea- 
sure to himself ’. 7 
» Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome when Cesar 
was killed; but being terrified by that accident, and the sub- 
sequent disorders of the city, she ran away presently, with 
great precipitation. Her authority and credit with Caesar, in 
whose house she was lodged, made her insolence intolerable to 
the Romans, whom she seems to have treated on the same foot- 
ing with her own Egyptians; as the subjects of absolute power, 
and the slaves of a master, whom she commanded. Cicero had 
a conference with her in Cesar’s gardens; where the haughti- 
ness of her behaviour gave him no small offence. Knowing 
his taste and character, she made him the promise of some 
present, very reeable, but disobliged him the more by not 

erforming it: he does not tell us what it was; but from the 
ints, which he drops, it seems to have been statues or curio- 
sities from Egypt, for the ornament of his library; a sort of 
furniture which he was peculiarly fond of. But her pride 
being mortified by Ceesar’s fate, Ae was now forced to apply 
to him, by her ministers, for his assistance in a particular suit, 
that she was recommending to the senate, in which he refused 
to be concerned. ‘The affair seems to have related to her in- 
fant son, whom she pretended to be Ceesar’s, and called by his 
name, and was labouring to get him acknowledged as such at 
Rome, and declared the heir of her kingdom, as he was, the 
year following, both by Antony and Octavius, though Cesar’s 
friends were generally scandalized at it, and Oppius thought 





proferuntur. Ego autem Antonio facillimum me prebui. Etenim ile, quoniam semel 
induxit in animum sibi licere quod vellet, fecisset nihilo minus me invito. Ad Att. 14. 13. <= 
1 Ego tamen Antonii inveteratam sine ulla offensione amicitiam retinere sane volo. 
Ep. Fam. 16. 23. 
. Cui quidem ego semper amicus fui, antequam illum intellexi non modo aperte, sed 
etiam libenter cum Repub. bellum gerere. Ibid. 11. 5. ahi 
2 Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio rescripsit, meam Jenitatem et clementiam et sibi 
esse gratam et mihi magne voluptatifore. Ad Att, 14.19 
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it worth while to write a book, to prove that the child could 


‘not be Ceesar’s*, Cleopatra had been waiting to accompany 


Cesar into the east, in order to preserve her influence over 
him, which was very great; for, after his death, Helvius Cinna, 
one of the tribunes, owned, that he had a law ready prepared, 
and delivered to him by Ceesar, with orders to publish it, as 
soon as he was gone, for granting to him the liberty of taking 


_ what number of wives, and of what condition he thought fit, 


for the sake of propagating children’. This was contrived, 
robably, to save Cleopatra’s honour, and to legitimate his 
issue by her; since polygamy, and the marriage of a stranger, 
were prohibited by the laws of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several places, though 
darkly and abruptly, according to the style of his Letters to 


Atticus. ‘ The flight of the queen,” says he, ‘ gives me no 
‘ana I should be glad to hear what farther news there is of 


er, and her young Cesar. I hate the queen: her agent, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her promises to me, 
knows that I have reason: they were things only proper for a 


man of letters, and suitable to my character ; so that I should 


not scruple to proclaim. them from the rostra. Her other 
agent, Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude tome. I 
never saw him at my house but once, and when I asked him, 
civilly, what commands he had for me, he said, that he came 
to look for Atticus. As to the pride of the queen, when I saw 
her in the gardens, I can never think of it without resentment: 
] will have nothing, therefore, to do with them: they take me 
to have neither spirit, nor even feeling left *.” | 
Antony having put his affairs into the best train that he 
could, and appointed the first of June for a mecting of the 
senate, in order to deliberate on the state of the Republic, 
took the opportunity of that interval to make a progress 
through Italy, for the sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran 
soldiers, 4 engaging them to his service, by all sorts of 





* Quorum C. Oppius, quasi plane defensione ac patrocinio res egerct, librum edidit, 
non esse Cesuris filiuim, quem Cleopatra dicat. Sueton, J. Cars. 52, vid. Dio. p. 227. 
345, 
? Helvius Cinna—confessus est, habuisse se scriptam paratamque legem, quam Cassar 
ferre jussisset cum ipse abesset, ut uxores liberorum qua@rendorum causa quas et quot 
ducere vellet, liceret. Sueton. ib. Dio, 243. 

3 Regine fuga mihi non molesta, [Ad Att. 14, 8.] de Regina velim, atque etiam de 


* Cesare illo. [ib. 20.] Reginam odi. Me jure facere ecit sponsor promissorum ejus Am- 


monius; que quidem erant @iAdAoya ct dignitatis mem, ut vel in concione dicere au- 
derem. Saram autem, preterquam quod nefarium hominem cognovi, preterea in me 
contumacem. Semel cum omnino domi mem vidi. Cum cAodpovwe ex eo quererem, 
quid opus esset, Atticum se dixit querere. Superbiam autem tpsius Regine, cum esset 
trans Tiberim in hortis, commemorare sine magno dolore non possum. Nihi igitur cum 
istis: nec tam animum me, quam vix stomachum habere arbitrantur. bid. 15. 15, 
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bribes and promises. He left the government of the city to 
Dolabella, whom Cesar, upon his intended expedition to 
Parthia; had designed and nominated to the consulship: and 
though Antony had protested against that designation, and re- 
solved to obstruct its effect, yet, after Csesar’s death, when 
Dolabella, by the advantage of, the general confusion, seized 
the ensigns of the office, and Oe the habit and character 
of the consul, Antony quietly received and acknowledged him 
as such, at the next meeting of the senate '. 7 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence with his 
son-in-law, though he had long known him to be void of all 
virtue and good principles: but he had now greater reason 
than ever for insinuating himself, as far as he was able, into his 
confidence, in order to engage him, if possible, to the interests 
of the Republic, and acelin as a check upon the designs of 
his colleague Antony ; in which he had the greater prospect of 
success, on the account of their declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabella greatly confirmed these hopes; and as soon as Antony 
had left the city, made all honest men think themselves sure of 
him by exerting a most severe, as well as seasonable, act of 
discipline, upon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. For 
the mob, headed by the impostor Marius, and the freedmen of 
Ceesar, had erected an altar in the Forum, on the spot where 
Ceesar’s body was burnt, with a pillar of Numidian marble, 
twenty feet aah inscribed to the father of his country. Here 
- they performed daily sacrifices and divine rites, and the humour 
of worshipping at this new altar began to spread itself so fast 
among the meaner sort, and the slaves, as ta endanger the 
peace and safety of the city: for the multitudes ‘which flocked 
to the place, fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, ran furious 
about the streets, committing all sorts of outrage and violence 
against the ax Lain friends of liberty. But Dolabella put an 
end to the evil at once, by demolishing the pillar and the altar, 
and seizing the authors of the disorders, and causing such of 
them as were free to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, and 
the slaves to be crucified. ‘This gave an universal joy to the 
city ; the whole body of the people attended the consul to his 
house, and in the theatres gave him the usual testimony of their 
thanks, by the loudest acclamations ’. " | 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and enjoyed some - 
share of the praise, since it was generally imputed to the in- 





_.) Tuum Collegam, depositis inimicitiis, oblitus auspicia, te ipso Angure nunciante, 
illo primo die Collegam tibi esse voluisti. Philip. 1. 13. “aah Ue 

2 Plebs—postea solidam columnam prope viginti pedum lapidis Numidici in Foro 
statuit, scripsitque Parenti Patrie, apud eandem longo tempore sacrificare, vote suscipere, 


di 
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fluence of his counsels: in a letter upon it to Atticus: “O my 


‘ admirable Dolabella!” says he, ‘I now call him mine: for, 


believe me, I had some doubt of him before; the fact affords 


matter of great speculation ; to throw them down the rock ; to 
crucify ; demolish the pillar; pave the area; in short, it is 
heroic. He has extinguished all appearance of that regret for 
Cesar, which was spreading every day so fast, that I began to 
apprehend some danger to our tyrant-killers: but I now agree 
with you, and conceive better hopes,” &c.’ Again: “ O the 
brave act of Dolabella! what a prospect does it give us! I 
never cease eas and seals | him—Our Brutus, I dare 
say, might now walk safely through the Forum, with a crown 
of le upon his head; for who dares molest him, when the 
rock or the cross is to be their fate ? and when the very lowest 
of the ha give such proofs of their applause and appro- 
bation * ?” He wrote, at the same time, from Bais, the follow- 
ing letter to Dolabella himself. 


“ CICERO TO DOLABELLA, CONSUL. 


‘Though I was content, my Dolabella, with your glory, and 
reaped a sufficiency of pleasure from it, yet I cannot but own, 
that it ave me an inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing 
to me also some share in your praises. I have met with no- 
body here, though I see so much company every day, (for 
there are many worthy men now at this place, for the sake of 
their health, and many of my acquaintance from the great. 
towns) who, after extolling you to the skies, do not give thanks 
presently to me; not doubting, as they all say, but it is by m 
precepts and advice, that xan now shew yourself to be this ad- 
mirable citizen, and singular consul: and though I could assure 
them, with great truth, that what you are doing flows wholly 
from yourself, and your own judgment, and that you want not 
the advice of any one; yet I neither wholly assent, lest I should 
derogate from your merit, by making it seem to proceed from 


eontroversias quasdam, interposite per Cesarem jurejurando, distrahere perseveravit. 
Sueton. J. Cs. 85, ; 

-Manabat enim illud malum urbanum, et ita corroborabatur quotidie, ut ego quidem et 
urbi et otio diffiderem urbano. Ep. Fam. 12, 1. 

Nam cum serperet in urbe infinitum malum—et quotidie magis magisque perditi 
homines, cum sui similibus servis, tectis et templis urbis minarentur ; talis antmadversio 
fuit Dolabellxw, cum in audaces sceleratosque servos, tum in impuros et nefariog cives, 
talieque eversio illius execrate columne, &c. Philip. 1. 2—recordare, queso, Dela- 
bella, consensum illum theatri. Vid. ib. 12. 

1 Ad Att. 14. 15. na 

2 O Polabelle nostri dproreiay! quanta est dvabewpyors! equidem laudare eum et 
horta¥f'non desigsto—-mibi quidem videtur Brutus noster jam vel coronam auream per 
forum ferre poate, quis enim audeat violare, Pa cruce aut saxo? presertim tantis 
plausibus, tanta approbatione infimorum? Ibid. 16. | 
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my counsel; nor do I strongly deny it, ee | myself, perhaps, 
more greedy of glory than Coughs tobe. But that can never © 
be a diminution to you, which was an honour even to Aga- 
memnon, the king of kings, to have a Nestor for his coun- 
sellor; while it will be glorious to me, to see a young consul, 
the scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourishing in the midst 
of applause. L. Cesar, when t visited him lately sick at 
Naples though oppressed with pain in every part of his body, 
yet, before he had even saluted me, could not forbear crying | 
out, O my Cicero! I congratulate with you on account of the 
authority which you have with Dolabella ; for if 1 had the same 
credit with my sister’s son, Antony, we should all now be safe: 
but as to your Dolabella, 1 both congratulate with him, and 
thank him; since, from the time of your consulship, he is the 
only one, whom we can truly call a consul: he then enlarged 
upon your act, and the manner of it; and declared that nothing 
was ever greater, nothing nobler, nothing more salutary to the 
state ; aa this, indeed, is the common voice of all. Allow me, 
therefore, I beg of you, to take some share, though it be a 
false one, in the possession of another man’s glory ; and admit 
me, in some degree, into a partnership of your praises. But, 
to be serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I Gate been joking, I 
would sooner transfer _all the credit that I have to you, if I 
really have any, than rob you of any part of your's; for, as 
I have always had that sincere affection for you, to which you 
have been no stranger, so now I am so charmed by your late 
conduct, that no love was ever more ardent. For, believe me, 
there is nothing, after all, more engaging, nothing more beau- 
tiful, nothing more lovely, than virtue. I have ever loved 
M. Brutus, you know, for his incomparable parts, sweet dis- 

osition, singular probity, and firmness of mind: yet, on the 
Vides of March, such an accession was made to my love, that I 
was surprised to find any room for increase in that, which I had 
long ago taken to be full and perfect. Who could have thought 
it possible, that any addition could be made to my love of you? 
Yet so much has been added, that I seem but now at last to 
love, before to have only esteemed you. What is it, there- 
fore, that I must now exhort you to? Is it to pursue the path 
of dignity and glory? And as those do, who use to exhort, 
shall I propose to you the examples of eminent men? I can 
think of none more eminent than yourself. You must imitate, 
therefore, yourself; contend with yourself; for, after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to be like,your- 
self. Since this then is the case, there is no occasion to exhort, 
but to congratulate with you: for that has happened to you, 
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which scarce ever happened to any man; that, by the utmost 

‘ severity of ponies instead of acquiring odium, you are be- 
come popular; and not only with the better sort, but the very 
meanest of the city. If this was owing to fortune, I should 
congratulate your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. For I have 
read your speech to the people: nothing was ever more pru- 
dent: you enter so deliberately and gradually into the reason 

‘ of your act, and retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, 
in the opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. You 
have freed us, therefore, both from our danger and our fears, 
and have done an act of the greatest service, not only to the 
present times, but for the example of it also to posterity. You 
are to consider, that the republic now rests upon your shoulders: 
and that it is your part, not only to protect, but to adorn those 
men, from whom we have received this beginning of our 
liberty: but of this we shall talk more fully when we meet 
again, as I hope we shall shortly ; in the mean while, since you 
are the common guardian, both of the republic, and of us all, 
take care, my dear Dolabella, that you guard more especially 
your own safety *.” 

In this retreat from Rome, he had a mind to make an ex- 
cursion to Greece, and pay a visit to his son at Athens, whose 
conduct did not please him, and seemed to require his presence 
to reform and set it right’. But the news of Dolabella’s be- 
haviour, and the hopes which it gave, of gaining the only thin 
that was wanted, a head and leader of their cause, armed with 
the authority of the state, made him resolved to stay, at least 
till after the first of June, lest his absence should be interpreted 
as a kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend, indeed, to leave 
Italy, till he could do it without censure, and to the full satis- 
faction of Brutus, whom he was determined never to desert on 
any occasion *. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all this while 
with his old friends of the opposite party, the late ministers of 
Ceesar’s power: Pansa, Hirtius, Balbus, Matius, &c.: but 
Ceesar’s death, on which their sentiments were very different 
from his, had, in a great measure, broken their former confi- 
dence; and, though the popularity of the act made them some- 





1 Ep. Fam. 9. 14. 

2 Quod sentio valde esse utile ad confirmationem Ciccronis, me illuc venire. [Ad 
Att. 14. 13.) Magni interest Ciceronis, vel mea potius, vel mehercule utriusque, me in- 
tervenire@fiscenti. Ibid. 16. ; | 
3 Nunc autem videmur habituri duccm, quod unum Municipia bonique desiderant. 

bid. 20. | 

Nec vero discedam, nisi cum tu me id honeste putabis fucere possc. Bruto certe mco 
uulle loco deero. Ibid. 15.—Vid. 16, 13. , 
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what shy: of speaking their minds freely about it, yet he easily 


perceived that they were utterly displeased with it, and seemed 
to-want an occasion of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as 
has been said, were nominated by Cesar to the consulship of 
the next year, and, as Ceesar’s acts were ratified by the senate, 
were to succeed to it of course. This made Brutus and Cassius 
aa Cicero earnestly to gain them, if possible, to the repub- 
ican side; but especially Hirtius, whom they most suspected. 
But Cicero seems to have had little hopes of success: his 
account of them to Atticus, is, that there was not one of them 
who did not dread peace more than war; that they were per- 
petually lamenting the miserable end of so great a man, and 
declaring that the Republic was ruined by it; that all his acts 
would be made void, as soon as people’s fears were over, and 
that clemency was his ruin: since, if it had not been for that, 
he could not have perished in such a manner: and of Hirtius 
in particular: ° He warmly loves him,” says he, ‘ whom 
Brutus stabbed: as to their desiring me to make him better, I 
am doing my endeavour: he talks very honestly, but lives 
with Balbus; who talks honestly too: how far they are to be 
trusted, you must consider '.” 

But of all this set of men, Matius was the most open and 
explicit in condemning the act of the conspirators, so as to put 
Cicero out of humour with him, as a man irreconcileable to 
the liberty of the Republic. Cicero called upon him, on his way 
from Rome into the country, and found him sullen, desponding, 
and foreboding nothing but wars and desolation, as the certain 
consequence of Czesar’s death. Among other particulars of 
their conversation, Matius told him something which Ceesar 
had lately said both of him and Brutus; that he used to say 
of Brutus, it was of great consequence which way he stood in- 
clined, since whatever he had a mind to, he pursued with an 
impetuous se, et that he had remarked this of him more 
especially in his pleading for Deiotarus at Niceea, where he 
spoke with a surprising vehemence and freedom: and of Cieero, 
that when he was attending Cesar, in the cause of Sestius, 
Cesar perceiving him sitting in the room, and waiting till he 
was called, said, “Can I doubt of my being extremely odious, 
when Cicero sits waiting, and cannot get access to me? yet if 





1 Minime enim obscurum est, quid isti moliantur; meus vero discipulus, qui hodie - 


apud me canat, valde amat illum, quem Brutus noster sanciavit, et si queris, perspexi 
enim plane, timent otium. brdBecw autem hance habent, eamque pre se ferunt, virum 
elarissimum interfectum, totam Rempub. illius interitu perturbatam : irrita fore, que ille 
egissct, simul ac desistemus timere, Clementiam illi malo fuisse: qua si ususmon esset, 
nihi) ili tale accidere potuisse. Ad Att. 14. 22. 

Quod Hirtium per me meliorem fieri volunt, do equidem operam, et ille optime loqui- 
a oh a habitatqne cum Balbo: qui item bene loquitur. Quid credas videris. 

id. 20, 21, 


a 
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any man be easy enough to forgive it, it is he, though I do 


not question but that he really hates me ’.” 

- There were several reasons, however, which made it neces- 
sary to these men to court Cicero, at this time, as much as 
ever; for, if the Republic happened to recover itself, he was 
of all men the most capable to protect them on that side: if 
not, the most able to assist them against Antony, whose designs 
and success they dreaded still more; for, if they must have a 
new master, they were disposed, for the sake of Czsar, to 
prefer his heir and nephew Octavius. We find Hirtius and 
Pansa, therefore, very assiduous in their observance of him: 
they spent a great part of the summer with him at different 
times, in his villas, giving him the strongest assurances of 
their good intentions and disposition to peace, and that he 
should be the arbiter of their future consulship: and, though 
he continued still to have some distrust of Hirtius, yet Pansa 
wholly persuaded him that he was sincere’. 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lanuvium, in the 
neighbourhood of Cicero’s villa, at Astura, of which, at Cicero’s 
desire, they sometimes made use*. Being yet irresolute what 
measures they should take, they kept themselves quiet and 
retired, expecting what time and chance would offer, and wait- 
ing particularly to see what humour the consuls would be in at 
the next meeting of the senate, with regard to themselves and 
the republic: at since they were driven from the discharye of 
their prtorship, in the city, they contrived to put the people 
in mind of them, from time to time, by their edicts, in which 
they made the strongest professions of their pacific disposition, 
and declared that their conduct should give no handle for a civil 
war, and that they would submit toa perpetual exile, if it would 
contribute in any manner to the public concord, being content 
with the consciousness of their act,.as the greatest honour which 
they could enjoy ‘. Their present design was to come to Rome on 





‘ De Bruto nostro—Cesarem solitum dicere. Magni refert hic quid velit : sed quic- 
quid vult, valde vult. Idque eum animadvertisse, cum pro Dciotaro Nicew dixerit, 
valde vehementer eum visum, et libere dicere. Atque etiam proxime cum Sestii 
rogatu apud eum fuissem, expectaremque sedens quoad vocarer, dixigse eum ; ego dubi- 
tem quin summo in odio sim, cum M. Cicero sedeat, nec suo commodo me convenire 

ossit iy ae si quisquam est facilis, hic est : tameu non dubito, quin me male oderit. 

bid. 14.1. 

2? Cum Pansa vixi in Pompeiano, Is plane mihi probabat, sc bene sentire et cupere 
pacem, &c. Ibid. 14. 20. it. 15. 1. 

3 Velim mehercule Asture Brutus. [Ibid. 14. 11.] Brutum apud me fuisse gaudeo : 
modo et libenter fuerit et sat diu. Ibid. 15, 3. 

4 Testati edictis, libenter se vel in perpetuo cxilio victuros, dum Reipub. constaret 
concordia, nec ullam belli civilis prebituros materiam, plurimum sibi honoris case in 
conscientia facti sui, &c. [Vell. Pat. 2.62.) Edictum Bruti et Cassii probo. [Ad Att. 
as ae De quibus tu bonam spem te habere significas propter edictorum humanitatem. 

id, 15.1, : | 
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the first of June, and take their places in the senate, if it should 
be thought advisable, or to present themselves, at least, in the 
rostra, and try the affections of the pane for whom Brutus was 
preparing a speech. They sent to know Cicero’s opinion of this 

roject, with the copy also of that speech which Brutus made 
in the capitol, on the day of Ceesar’s death, begging his revisal 
and correction of it, in order to its being published. Cicero, 
in his account of it to Atticus, says, ‘“‘ The oration is drawn 
up with the utmost elegance both of sentiments and style; yet, 
were I to handle the subject, I should work it up with more 
fire. You know the character of the speaker; for which reason 
I could not correct it: for, in the style in which our friend 
would excel, and according to the idea which he has formed of 
the best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so well, that 
nothing could be better: but, whether I am in the right or the 
wrong, I am of a quite different taste. I wish, however, that 
you would read it, if you have not already, and let me know 
what you think of it; though I am afraid, lest, through the pre- 
judice of your name, you should shew too much of the attic in 
your judgment; yet, if you remember the thunder of Demos- 
thenes, you will perceive that the greatest force may consist 
with the perfection of attic elegance *.” 

Atticus did not like the speech; he thought the manner too 
cold and spiritless for so great an occasion, and begged of 
Cicero to draw up another, to be published in Brutus’s names 
but Cicero would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that Brutus would take it al In 
one of his letters on the subject, “ Though you may think me 
in the wrong,” says he, ‘to imagine that the republic depends 
on Brutus, the fact is certainly so: there will either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by him and his accomplices. As to 
your urging me to write a speech for him, take it from me, my 
Atticus, as a general rule, which by long experience I have 
found to be true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
thought any one preferable to himself; this is the case-even with 
bad ones: what shall we think, then, of Brutus, who has both 
wit and learning? especially after the late experiment of him, 
in the case of the edict. 1 drew up one for him at your desire : 
I like mine; he his; besides, when, at his earnést solicitation, 
] addressed to him my treatise on the best manner of speaking, 
he wrote word, not only to me, but to you too, that the kind 
of eloquence which I recommended did not please him. Let 
every one, therefore, compose for himself——I wish only, that 


ee 
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1 Ad Att.15.1, ? Ibid. 3. 4. 
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it may be in his power to make a pees at all: for if ever he 
- can appear again with safety at Rome, we have gained the 
victory *.” 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the stage, who, 
though hitherto but little considered, soon made the first 
figure upon it, and drew all people’s eyes towards him, the 
young Octavius, who was left, by his uncle Cesar, the heir of 
nis name and estate. He had been sent, a few months before, 
- to Apollonia, a celebrated academy, or school of learning, in 
Macedonia, there to wait for his uncle, on his way to the 
Parthian war, in which he was to attend him: but the news of 
Ceesar’s death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit of his new 
name, and the help of his uncle’s friends. He arrived at 
Naples on the eighteenth of April, whither Balbus went the 
next morning to receive him, and returned the same day to 
Cicero, near Cume, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining villa of his father-in-law, Philip: Hirtius and Pansa 
were with Cicero at the same time, to whom they immediately 
presented Octavius, with the strongest professions, on the part 
of the young man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction ?.” 

The sole pretension which he avowed, at present, was to 
assert his right to the succession of his uncle’s estate, and to 
claim the possession of it: but this was thought an attempt too 
hardy and dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old: for the republican party had great reason to be 
jealous of him, lest, with the inheritance of the estate, he 
should grasp at the power of his uncle; and Antony still more, 
who had destined that succession to himself, and already seized 
the effects, lest, by the advantage of all that wealth, Octavius 
might be in a condition to make head against him. The 
mother, therefore, and her husband Philip, out of concern for 
his safety, pressed him to suspend his claim for a while, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see what turn 
the public affairs would take; but he was of too great a 
spirit to relish any suggestions of caution; declaring it base and 
infamous to think himself unworthy of a name of which Cesar 
had thought him worthy *: and there were many about him 
constantly pushing him on, to throw himself upon the affections 





1 Thid. 14. 20. 

2 Octavius Neapolim venit a.d. x11 Kal. ibi eum Balbus mane postridie ; codemque 
die mecum in Cumano. [Jbid. 10.] Hic mecum Balbus, Hirtins, Pansa. Modo venit 
Octavius, et quidem in proximam villam Philippi, mihi totus deditus. Tbid. 11. 

3 Non placebat Atie matri, Philippoque vitrico, adiri nomen invidiosm fortuna Cersa- 
ris—sprevit celestis animus humana consilia—dictitans, nefus esse, quo nomine Cesari 
dignus caset visus, sibimet ipsum videri indignum. Vell. Pat. 2. 60. 
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of the city, and the army, before his enemies had made them- 
selves too strong for him; so that he was on fire to be at Rome, 
and to enter into action; being determined to risk all his hopes 
on the credit of his name, and the friends and troops of his 
uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of him to 
Atticus, says, ‘ Octavius is still with us, and treats me with 
the greatest respect and friendship : his domestics give him the 
name of Cesar: Philip does not; nor for that reason do I. It 
is not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a good citizen; 
there are so many about him who threaten the death of our 
friends: they declare, that what they have done can never be 
forgiven. What will be the case, think you, when the boy 
comes to Rome, where our deliverers cannot shew their heads? 
who yet must ever be famous, nay, happy too, in the con- 
sciousness of their act: but as for us, unless I am deceived, 
we shall be undone. I long, therefore, to go abroad, where I 
may hear no more of these a Hoe 4” &e. 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was produced to the 
people by one of the tribunes, and made a speech from the 
rostra, which was now generally possessed by the enemies of 
Brutus, who were perpetually making use of the advantage, 
to inflame the mob against him: ‘“* Remember,” says Cicero, 
“what I tell you: this custom of seditious harangues is so 
much Seca’ that those heroes of our’s, or rather gods, will 
live, indeed, in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger: their great comfort, however is, the conscivysness of 
a most glorious act: but what comfort for us, who, when our 
king is killed, are not yet free? But fortune must look to 
that, since reason has no sway *.” 

Octavius seconded his speech, by what was like to please 
the inferior part of the city much better; the representation of 
public shows and plays, in honour of his uncle’s victories. 
Cesar had promised and prepared for them in his lifetime; 
but those whom he had entrusted with the management, durst 
not venture to exhibit them after his death, till Octavius, as 
his heir and representative, undertook the affair, as devolved 


1 Nobiscum hic perhonorifice et amice Octavius: quem quidem sui Casarem saluta- 

bant, Philippus non : itaque ne nos quidem: quem nego posse bonum civem, ita multi 
circumstant, qui quidem nostris mortem minitantur. Negant hee ferri posse. Quid 
censes, cum Romam puer venerit, ubi nostri liberatores tuti esse non possunt ? qui qui- 
dem semper erunt clari: conscientia vero facti sui etiam beati: sed nos, nisi me fallit, 
jacebimus. Itaque aveo exire, ubi nec Pelopidaruam. Ad Att.14. 12. 
_ 2 Sed memento, sic alitur consuetudo perditarum concionum, ut nostri illi non Heroes, 
eed Dii, futuri quidem in gloria sempiterna sint, sed non sine invidia, ne sine pericnlo 
quidem : verum illis magna consolatio, conscientia maximi et clarissimi facti: nobis que, 
qui interfecto Rege liberi non sumus? sed hee fortuna viderit, quoniam ratio non gu- 
bernat. Ibid. 11. . 
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of course upon himself’. In ‘these shows, Octavius brought 
‘ out the golden chair, which, ue: the other honours decreed 

to Cesar, when living, was ordered to be placed in the theatres 
and circus, as to a deity, on all solemn occasions*. But the 
tribunes ordered the hae to be taken away, upon which the 
body of the knights testified their applause by a general clap. 
Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, which was very 
agreeable to him®: but he was not at all pleased with Octa- 
vius’s conduct, since it indicated a spirit determined to revive 
the memory, and to avenge the death of Caesar; and he was 
the less pleased to hear, also, that Matius had taken upon him 
the care of these shows‘; since it confirmed the suspicion 
which he had before conceived of Matius, and made him ap- 
prehensive that he would be an ill counsellor to young Octa- 
vius, in which light he seems to have represented him to 
Brutus. Matius was informed of these suspicions, and com- 
plained to their common friend ‘T'rebatius, of Cicero’s unkind 
opinion and unfriendly treatment of him, which gave occasion 
to the following apology from Cicero, and the answer to it 
from Matius, which is deservedly valued, not only for the 
beauty of its sentiments and composition, but for preserving 
to us a name and character, which was almost lost to history, 
of a most esteemed and amiable person, who lived in the first 
degree of confidence with Cesar, and for parts, learning, and 
virtue, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 

Cicero takes pains to persuade Matius that he had said 
nothing of him but what was consistent with the strictest friend- 
ship; and, to gain the easier credit with him, prefaces his 
apology with a detail and acknowledgment of Matius’s per- 

etual civilities, and observance of him through life, even when 
in the height of his power and credit with Cesar: but when he 
comes to the point of the complaint, he touches it very tenderly, 
and observes only, in general, that as Matius’s alae exposed 
every thing which he did to public notice, so the malice of the 
world interpreted some of his acts more hardly than they de- 
served : that it was his care always to give the most favourable 
turn to them.—* But you,” says he, ‘a man of the greatest 
learning, are not ignorant, that, if Caesar was in fact a Fite. as 
I indeed looked upon him to have been, there are two ways of 
considering the case of your duty: either that, which I com- 
monly take, of extolling your fidelity and humanity, in 





1 Ludos autem victorise Cesaris non audentibus facere, quibus obtigcrat id nite 
ipse edidit. Sueton. Aug. 10. Dio, p. 272. : "hs 
2 Dio, 44. 243, ttae 
3 De Sella Ceesaris, bene Tribuni, Preclaros ctiam xiv ordines. Ad Att. 15.3, 
4 Ludorum ejus apparatus, et Matius ac Postumius procuratores non placent. 
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so much affection even to a dead friend; or the other, which 
some people use, that the aoery of our country ought to be © 
preferred to the life of any friend. I wish that you had heard 

with what zeal I used to defend you in these conversations : 
‘but there are two things especially, that make the principal 
part of your dee which no man speaks of more frequently 
or more freely than I; that you, of all Czesar’s friends, were 
the most active, both in dissuading the civil war, and in mode- 
rating the victory ; in which I have met with nobody who does" 
not agree with me’,” &c. 


°° MATIUS TO CICERO. | 
“ Your letter gave me great pleasure, by letting me see, 


that you retain still that favourable opinion of me, which I had 
always hoped and wished ; and though I had never indeed any 
doubt of it, yet, for the high value that I set upon it, I was 
very solicitous that it should remain always inviolable: I was 
conscious to myself that I had done nothing which could rea- 
sonably give offence to any honest man ; and did not imagine, 
therefore, that a person of your great and excellent accomplish- 
ments could be induced to take any without reason, especially 
against one who had ene professed, and still continued to 
profess, a sincere good will to you. Since all this then stands 
justas I wish it, I will now give an answer to those accusations, 
from which you agreeably to your character, out of your sin- 
gular goodness and friendship, have so often defended me. I 
am no stranger to what has been said of me by certain persons 
since Cesar’s death: they call it a crime in me, that I am con- 
cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and sorry that the 
man whom I loved met with so unhappy a fate: they say, that 
our country ought to be preferred to any friendship, as if they 
had already made it evident that his death was of service to the 
republic: but I will not deal craftily: I own mysélf not to be 
arrived at that degree of wisdom: nor did I yet follow Cesar 
in our late dissensions, but my friend; whom, hough displeased 
with the thing, I could not desert: for I never approved the 
civil war, or the cause of it: but took all possible pains to stifle 
it in its birth, Upon the victory, therefore, of a familiar 
friend, I was not eager either to advances or to enrich myself: 
an advantage which others, who had less interest with him than 
I, abused to great excess. Nay, my circumstances were even 
hurt by Cesar’s law, to whose kindness, the greatest part of 
those, who now rejoice at his death, owed their very continuance 
in the city. I solicited the pardon of the vanquished, with the 
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"game zeal as if it had been for myself. Is it possible, there- 
fore, for me, who laboured to procure the safety of all, not to 
be concerned for the death of him from whom I used to pro- 
cure it?.especially, when the very same men, who were the 
cause of making him odious, were the authors, also, of destroy- 
ing him. But I shall have cause, they say, to repent for 
daring to condemn their act. Unheard-of insolence P that it 
should be allowed to some to glory in a wicked action, yet not 
_‘to others even to grieve at it without punishment! But this 
was always free even to slaves, to fear, rejoice, and grieve by 
their own will, not that of another ; which yet these men, who 
call themselves the authors of liberty, are endeavouring to ex- 
tort from us by the force of terror. But they may spare their 
threats; for no danger shall terrify me from performing my 
duty and the offices of humanity! since it was always my 
opinion, that an honest death was never to be avoided, often 
even to be sought. But why are they angry with me, for 
wishing only that they may repent of their act? I wish that 
all the world may regret Cesar’s death. But I ought, they 
say, asa member of civil society, to wish the good and safety of 
the republic. If my past life and future a do not already 
prove that I wish it, without my saying so, I will not pretend 
to evince it by argument. I beg of you, therefore, in the 
strongest terms, to attend to facts rather than to words; and if 
you think it the most useful to one in my circumstances, that 
what is right should take place, never imagine that I can have 
any union or commerce with ill-designing men. I acted the 
same part in my youth, where to mistake would have been 
pardonable; shall I then undo it all again, and renounce my 
principles in my declining age? No; it is my resolution to 
do nothing that can give any offence, except it be when I 
lament the cruel fate of a dear friend and illustrious man. If 
I were in different sentiments, 1 would never disown what I 
was doing; lest I should be thought, not only wicked for 
pursuing what was wrong, but false and cowardly for dis- 
sembling it. But I undertook the care of the shows, which 
young sesar exhibited for the victory of his uncle: this was 
an affair of private, not of public duty; it was what I ought 
to have performed to the memory and honour of my dead 
friend; and what I could not, therefore deny to a youth of 
the greatest hopes, and so highly worthy of Casar. But I go 
often also to the consul Antony’s, to pay my compliments: yet 
ou will find those very men go oftener to ask and receive 
favours, who reflect upon me for it, as disaffected to my 
country. But what arrogance is this! When Cesar never 
hindered me from visiting whom I would; even those whom 
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he did not care for; that they, who have deprived me of him, 
should attempt, by their cavils, to debar me from placing my- 
esteem where I think pe ver. But I am not afraid, that either 
the modesty of my life should not be sufficient to confute all 
false reports of me, for the future, or that they, who do not 
love me, for my constancy to Casar, would not choose to 
have their friends resemble me, rather than themselves. For 
my own part, if I could have my wish, I would spend the 
remainder of my days in quiet at Rhodes: but if any accident 
prevent me, will live in such a manner, at Rome, as alwa 
to desire that what is right may prevail. I am greatly obliged 
to our friend Trebatius, for giving me this assurance of your 
sincere and friendly regard for me, and for making it my 
duty to respect and observe a man, whom I had esteemed 
always before with inclination. ‘Take care of your health and 
preserve me in your affection '.” | 
Antony, all this while, was not idle; but pushed on his de- 
signs with great vigour and address. In his progress through 
Italy, his business was to gather up Ceesar’s old soldiers from 
the several colonies and quarters in which they were settled; 
and by large bribes, and larger asa to attach them to 
his interests, and draw great bodies of them towards Rome, 
to be ready for any pe that his affairs should require. 
In the city, likewise, he neglected no means which his con- 
sular authority offered, how unjust or violent soever, of 
strengthening his power; and let all people now see, for what 
ends he had provided that decree, to which the senate had 
consented for the sake of peace, of confirming Ceesar’s acts; 
for being the master, both of Ceesar’s papers and of his secretary 
Faberius, by whose hand they were written*, he had an oppor- 
tunity of forging aud inserting at pleasure whatever he found 
of use to him; which he ‘dhe without any reserve or 
management: selling publicly for money whatever immunities 
were desired, by countries, cities, princes, or private. men, on 
pretence that °y had been granted by Cesar, and entered 
into his books. ‘This alarmed and shocked all honest men, 





1 Ep. Fam. }1. 28, This Cn. Matius lived long afterwards in such favour and fami- 
liarity with Augustus, as to be aya anome4 the title of Augustus’s friend. Yet he 
scoms to have declined all public honours and business, and to have spent the remainder 
of his days in an elegant and pleasurable retreat; employing his time and studies in the 
sip aren of gardening and planting, as well as in refining the delicacy of a na ap 
and luxurious life, which was the general taste of that age. Vor he firet taught how to 
inoculate and propagate some of their curious and foreign fruits ; and introduced the wa, 
of cutting trees and groves into regular forms: on which subjecte he published 
books, which are mentioned | 7 the later writers. Vid. Columel. de re rust. 1. 12. c. 44. 
init. 1 ee Hist. 1. 12. 2. 15. os — : a ; 
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"who saw the mischief, but knew no remedy: Antony had the 
power, and their own decree had justified it: Cicero complains 
of it heavily, in many of his letters, and declares it a thousand 
times better to die than to suffer it’. ‘Is it so, then ?” says 
he: “is all that our Brutus has done come to this, that he 
might live at last at Lanuvium, that Trebonius might steal 
away, through private roads, to his province? That all the 
acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of Cesar, should 
‘have greater force now than when he himself was living ?” 
All which he charges to that mistake of the first day, in not 
summoning the senate into the capitol, where they might have 
done what they pleased, when their own party was uppermost, 
and these robbers, as he calls them, dispersed and dejected °. 
Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, on the pre- 
tence of their being ordered by Cesar, he granted the freedom 
of the city to all Sioa and restored to king Deiotarus all his 
former dominions. Cicero speaks of this with great indig- 
nation: O my Atticus,” says he, *‘ the Ides of March have 
given us nothing but the joy of revenging ourselves on him, 
whom we had reason to hate—it was a brave act, but left im- 
perfect—you know what a kindness I have for the Sicilians— 
that I esteem it an honour to be their patron: Cesar granted 
them many privileges, which I did not dislike; though his 
giving them the rights of Latium was intolerable set that was 
nothing to what Antony has done, who, for adagge sum of 
money, has published a law, pretended to be made by the dic- 
tator, in an segura! of the people, though we never heard a . 
syllable of it in his life-time, which makes them all citizens of 
Home, Is not Deiotarus’s case just the same? He is worthy 
indeed of any kingdom, but not by the grant of Fulvia: there 
are a thousand instances of the same sort*.” When this last 
act was hung up, as usual, in the capitol, among the publie 
monuments of the city, the forgery appeared so gross, that the 
people, in the midst of their concern, could not help laughing 
at it, knowing that Cesar hated no mar so much as Deiotarus. 
But the Perea was made in Fulvia’s apartments, for the sum 
of eighty thousand pounds, by the king’s agents at Rome, 
without consulting Cicero, or any other of their master’s: 
friends ;. yet the old king, it-seegns, was beforehand with them, 
and no sooner heard of Ceasar’s death, than he seized upon his: 
dominions again by force. ‘ He knew it,” says Cicero, ‘to 





1 Ep. Fam. 12.1. Ad Att. 14. 9. 
Siac vero P hoc meus et tuus aca a hay ori esset ie Trebonius itineribts 
is cieceretur in provinciam ? ut omnia facta, sacri cta, promisea, cogitats 
— ps valerent, quem si ipse viveret? &c. Ad Att. te 0, : oop 
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be an universal right, that what tyrants had forcibly taken 
away, the true owners might recover, whenever they were 
able :—he acted like a Facute we contemptibly ; who, whilst 
we hate the author, yet maintain his acts '.” B these me- 
thods Antony presently amassed infinite sums of money; for 
though, at the time of Cesar’s death he owed, as Cicero told 
him, above three hundred thousand pounds, yet, within less 
than a fortnight after it, he had paid off the whole debt’. 

There was another instance of his violence, which gave still 
greater offence to the city, his seizing the public treasure, 
which Ceesar had deposited, for the occasions of the govern- 
ment, in the temple of Opis, amounting to above five millions 
and a half of our money, iveaided what Calpurnia, Ceesar’s wife, 
from his private treasure, had delivered into his hands, com- 
puted at about another million. This was no extraordinary 
sum, if we consider the vastness of the mine from which.it was 
drawn, the extent of the Roman empire, and that Cesar was, 
of all men, the most rapacious in extorting it: Cicero, allud- 
ing to the manner in which it was raised, calls it a bloody and 
deadly treasure, gathered from the spoils and ruin of the 
subjects; which, if it were not restored, as it ought to be, to 
the true owners, might have been of great service to the 
public, towards easing them of their taxes °. 

But Antony, who followed Czsar’s maxims, took care to 
secure it te himself: the use of it was to purchase soldiers, and 
he was now in condition to outbid any competitor ; but the first 
purchase that he made with it, was of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long been oppressed with the load of his debts, and 
whom, by a part of this money, and the promise of a farther 
share in the plunder of the empire, he drew entirely from 
Cicero and the republican party, into his own measures. This 
was an acquisition worth ae price to him: the general incli- 
nation both of the city and the country was steady against 
him; the town of Puteoli, one of the most considerable of 
Italy, had lately chosen the two Brutuses and Cassius for their 
patrons‘, and there wanted nothing but a leader to arm the 
whole empire in that cause: Dolabella seemed to be that very 





1 Syngrapha H. S. centies per 75 hese nostra, sine reliquorum hospitum Regis 
sententia, facta in gynwceo : quo in loco plurime res venierunt, et veneunt—Rex enim 
ipse sua sponte, nullis commentariis Cesaris, simul atque audivit ejue interitum, suo 
marte res suas recuperavit. Sciebat homo sapiens, jus semper hoc fuisse, ut, que Tyranni 
eripuissent, ea, Tyrannis interfectis, ii quibus erepta essent a e vir fuit, 
nos quidem contemnendi, qui auctorem odimus, acta defendimus. Philip. 2. 37. 

} 2th autem quadringenties H.S. tate Idibus Martiis debuisti, quonam modo ante 
Kalendas Aprilis debere desisti? Ibid. 7 

3 Ubi est septies millies H. S. quod in tabulis, que sunt ad Opis, patebat? funeste 

_ illius quidem pecunis, sed tamen, si iis, orm erat, non redderetur, qu nos a tributis 
posset vindicare. Philip, 2. 37. it. Ibid. 1, 7. it. Plut. in Ant. 
4 Vexavit Puteolanos, quod Cassium et Brutos Patronos adoptassent. Philip. 2. 41. 
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person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by force of money, he not 
only deserted but overturned the republic’. 

These proceedings, which were preparatory to the ap- 
pointed meeting of the senate, on the first of June, began to 
open Brutus’s eyes, and convince him of the mistake of his 
pacific measures, and favourable thoughts of Antony: he now 
saw that there was no good to be expected from him, or from 
the senate itself, under his influence; and thought it time, 
therefore, in concert with Cassius, to require an explicit ac- 
count of his intentions, and to expostulate with him gently in 
the following letter :— 


“ BRUTUS AND CASSIUS, PRETORS, TO M. ANTONIUS, 
CONSUL. 


‘IF we were not persuaded of your sincerity and good will 
to us, we should not have written this to you; which out of the 
kind disposition that you bear to us, you will take, without 
doubt, in good part. e are informed that a great multitude 
of veteran soldiers is already come to Rome, and a much 
greater expected there on the first of June. If we could har- 
bour any suspicion or fear of you, we should be unlike our- 
selves; yet surely, after we had put ourselves into your power, 
and, by your advice, dismissed the friends whom we had about 
us, from the great towns, and that not only by public edict, 
but by private letters, we desire to be made acquainted with 
ie esigns, are in an affair which relates to ourselves. 

e beg of you, therefore, to let us know what your intentions 
are with regard to us. Do you think that we can be safe in 
such a crowd of veterans, who have thoughts, we hear, even ot 
rebuilding the altar, which no man can desire or approve who 
wishes our safety and honour? ‘That we had no other view 
from the first but peace, nor sought any thing else but the 
public liberty, the event shews. Nobody can ci us but 
you, which is not certainly agreeable to your virtue and casi 
rity ; but no man else has it in his power to deceive us. e 
trusted, and shall trust to you alone. Our friends are under 
the greatest apprehensions for us; for though they are per- 
suaded of your integrity, yet they reflect, that a multitude of 
veterans may sooner be pushed on to any violence by others, 
than restrained by you. We desire an explicit answer to all 
particulars: for it is silly and trifling to tell us, that the veterans 
are called together, because you intend to move the senate in 
their favour in June: for who do you think will hinder it, when 





1 Ut illum oderim, quod cum Rempub. me auctore defendere ceepisset, non modo de- 
seruerit, emptus pecunia, sed etiam quantum in ipso fuit, everterit. Ad Att. 16. 15, 
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it is certain that we shall not ?—Nobody ought to think us too. 
fond of life, when nothing can happen to us, but with the ruin 
and confusion of all things *.” 

During Cicero’s stay in the country, where he had a perpetual 
resort of his friends to him, and where his thoughts seemed to be 
always employed on the republic, yet he found leisure to write 
several of those philosophical pieces, which still subsist both to 
the pleasure and benefit of mankind. For he now composed. 
his Treatise on the Nature of the Gods, in three books, ad- 
dressed to Brutus; containing the opinions of all the philoso- 
phers who had ever written any thing on that argument: to 
which he bespeaks the attention of his readers, as to a subject 
of the lust importance ; which would inform them, what they 
ought to think of religion, piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, 
oaths, temples, &c. since all these were included in that single 
question of the gods’. He drew up, likewise, his discourse 
on Divination, or the foreknowledge and prediction of future 
events, and the several ways by which it was supposed to be 
acquired or communicated to man: where he valine in two 
books whatever could be said for and against the actual exist- 
ence of the thing itself. Both these pieces are written in the 
way of dialogue; of which he gives the following account :— 
‘Since Carneades,” says he, “has argued both acutely and 
copiously against divination, in answer to the Stoics, I am 
now inquiring what judgment we ought to form concerning it: 
and, for fear of giving my assent rashly to a thing, either false 
in itself, or not sufficiently understood, I think it best to do, 
what I have already done, in my three books on the Nature of 
the Gods, weigh and compare diligently all the arguments with 
each other : fon as rashness of assent and error is in all cases 
shameful, so most of all in that, where we are to judge what 
stress is to be laid on auspices, and things of a divine and reli- 
gious nature; for the danger is, lest, either by neglecting them, 
we involve ourselves in an impiet » or by embracing them, in 
an old woman’s superstition *.’ Fe now also wrote his piece 
on the ak tt of old age, called Cato, from the chief 
speaker in the dialogue: he addressed it to Atticus, as a lec- 
ture of common comfort to them both, in that gloomy scene of 
life on which they were entering; having found so much plea- 
sure, he says, in writing it, that it not only eased him of all the 
complaints of age, but made age itself even agreeable and 
cheerful to him‘. He added, soon after, another present of the 
same kind to Atticus, a Treatise on Friendship: a subject, he 


= ie Fam. 11, 2. 2 De Nat. Deor. |. 6. 3 De Divin. 1. 4. 
' 4 Mihi quidem ita jucunda hujus libri confectio fuit, ut non modo omnes absterscrit 
senectutis molestias, sed effecerit mollem etiam et jucundam senectutem. Cato. I, 
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says, both worthy to be known to all, and peculiarly adapted 
‘to the case of their particular intimacy: “ For, as I have 
already written on age, an old man to an old man; so now, in 
the person of a sincere friend, I write on friendship to my 
friend.” This is written also in dialogue, the chief speaker of 
which is Lelius: who, in a conversation with his two sons-in- 
law, Fannius and Scevola, upon the death of P. Scipio, and 
_the memorable friendship that had subsisted between them, 
took occasion, at their desire, to explain to them the nature 
and benefits of true friendship. Sczvola, who lived to a great 
age, and loved to retail his old stories to his scholars, used to 
relate to them, with pleasure, all the particulars of this dialogue 
which Cicero, having committed to his memory, dressed up 
afterwards in his own manner, in the present form’. Thus 
this agreeable book, which, when considered only as an in- 
vention or essay, is one of the most entertaining pieces in 
antiquity, must needs affect us more warmly, when it is found at 
last to be a history, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and greatest men 
of Rome. He now also wrote his discourse on Fate; which 
was the subject of a conversation with Hirtius, in his villa near 
Puteoli, where they spent several days together in May: and 
he is supposed to have finished, about the same time, a trans- 
lation of Plato’s famous dialogue, called ‘Timzeus, on the Nature 
and Origin of the Universe. 

But he was employing himself also upon a work of a dif- 
ferent sort, which had been long upon his hands—A History 
of his Own Times, or rather of his own conduct; full of free 
and severe reflections on those who had abused their power, to 
the oppression of the republic, especially Caesar and Crassus. 
This he calls his Anecdote: a work not to be published, but to 
be shewn only to a few friends, in the manner of ‘Theopompus 
an historian, famed for his severe and invective style’. Atticus 
was urging him to put the last hand to it, and to continue it 
down through Cesar’s government; but he chose to reserve 
this last part for a distinct history, in which he designed to 
vindicate, at large, the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints of this design in his letters: in one to Atticus, 
he say&, “I have not yet polished my Anecdote to my mind : 
as to what you would have me to add, it will require a second 
volume; but, believe me, I could speak more freely and with 





1 Digna mihi res tum omninm cognitione, tum nostra familiaritate visa est—sed ut 
tum ad senem senex de Senectute, sic hoc libro ad amicum amicissimus de Amicitia 
scripsi—et cum Scevola—exposuit nobis sermonem Lelii de amicitia, habitum ab illo 
secum, et cum altero gencro é Fannio, &c. De Amicit. 1. 

7 Ad Att, 2.6. Dion, Halic. Prowm, 1, 
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Jess danger against that detested party, whilst the tyrant him- 
self was alive, than now, when he is dead. For he, I know 
not why, indulged me wonderfully: but now, which way soever 
we stir, we are called back, not only to Ceesar’s acts, but to his 
very thoughts.”—Again: ‘I do not well understand what you 
would have me write: is it, that the tyrant was killed accordin 
to the strict laws of justice? Of that I shall both speak an 
write my thoughts fully on another occasion ?.” His other | 
friends also seem to have had some notice of this work; for Tre- 
bonius, in a letter to him from Athens, after reminding him of 
his promise, to give him a place in some of his writings, adds, 
“‘T do not doubt, but that if you write any thing on As death 
of Cesar, you will give me not the least share, both of that act, 
and of your affection *.” Dion Cassius says, that he delivered 
this book, sealed up, to his son, with strict orders not to read 
or publish it till after his death; but, from this time, he never 
saw his son, and left the piece probably unfinished: though 
some copies of it afterwards got abroad, from which his com- 
mentator, Asconius, has quoted several particulars *. : 

In the end of May he began to move towards Rome, in 
order to assist at the senate on the first of June, and proposed 
to be at Tusculum on the twenty-sixth, of which he gave 
Atticus notice. ‘There passed all the while a constant com- 
merce of letters between him and Brutus, who desired a per- 
sonal conference with him at Lanuvium: in which Cicero 
resolved to humour him, though he did not think it prudent at 
that time, when, without any particular use, it would only give 
jealousy to Antony. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of entering it: he 
understood that it was filled with soldiers: that Antony came 
thither attended by a strong body of them: that all his views 
were bent on war: and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a vote of the 
people‘. Hirtius dissuaded his going, and resolved to stay 
away himself; Varro sent him word that the veterans talked 





1 Librum meum illum dyvéxdoroy nondum, ut volui, perpolivi. Ista vero, que tu 
contexi vis, aliud quoddam separatum volumen exspectant. Ego autem, credas mihi 
velim, miinore periculo existimo contra illas nefarias partes vivo tyranno dici potuisse, 
quam mortuo. Ille enim nescio quo pacto ferebat me quidem mirabiliter. Nune qua- 
cunque nos commovimus, ad Cesaris non modo acta, verum etiam cogitata revocamur. 
[Ad Att. 14.17.) Sed parum intelligo quid me velis scribere—an sic ut in tyrannum 
jure optimo c#sum ? multa dicentur, cotta scribentur a nobis, sed alio modo ac tem- 
pore. Ibid. J5. 3. 

2 Namque illud non dubito, quin, si quid de interitu Cesaris scribas, non patiaris me 
minimam partem et rei et amoristui ferre. Ep. Fam. 12. 16 

3 Vid. Dio. p. 96. it. Ascon. in Tog. cand. 

4 Puto enim nobis Lanuvium eundum, non sine multo sermone—Bruto enim pla- 
cere, se me conveniri, O rem odiosam .et inexplicabilem ! puto me ergo iturum—An- 
tonii consilia narras turbulenta—sed mihi totum ejus consiliuia’ ad. bellian spectare 
videtur, si quidem D. Bruto provincia eripitur. Ad Atti. 15. 4. 
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desperately against all those who did not favour them; Gre- 
ceius also admonished him, on the part of C. Cassius, to be 
upon his guard, for that certain armed men were provided for 
some attempt at Tusculum. All these informations deter- 
mined him at last not to venture to the senate, but to withdraw 
himself from that city, where he had not only flourished, he 
says, with the greatest, but lived even a slave, with some dig- 
nity’. The major part of the senate followed his example, 
and fled out of the city, for fear of some violence, leaving the 
consuls, with a few of their creatures, to make what decrees 
they thought fit *. 
his turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to prosecute what 
he had long been projecting, his voyage to Greece, to spend a 
few months with his son at Athens. He despaired of any 
good from these consuls, and intended to see Rome no more 
till their successors entered into office, in whose administration 
he began to place all his hopes. He wrote therefore to Dola- 
bella, to procure him the grant of an honorary lieutenancy ; 
and lest Antony, an angry man, as he calls him, should think 
himself slighted, he wrote to him too on the same subject. 
Dolabella immediately named him for one of his own feu: 
tenants, which answered his purpose still better, for, without 
obliging him to any service, or limiting him to any time, it left 
him at full liberty to yo wherever he pleased; so that he rea- 
dily accepted it, and prepared for his jours *. He heard, in 
the mean while, from Balbus, that the senate would be held 
again on the fifth: when commissions would be granted seve- 
rally to Brutus and Cassius, to buy up corn in Asiaand Sicily, 
for the use of the republic: and that it would be decreed also, 
at the same time, that provinces should be assigned to them 
with the other przetors, at the expiration of the year ‘. 
Their case, at this time, was very remarkable: it being 
wholly new in Rome to see pretors driven out of the city, 


1 Hirtius jam in Tusculano est: mihique, ut absim, vehementer auctor cst; et illo 
quidem periculi causa—Varro autem noster ad me epistolam misit—in qua scriptum erat, 
veteranos cos, qui rejiciantur—improbissime loqui ; ut magno periculo Rome sint futuri, 
qui ab eorum partibus dissentire videantur. Ibid. 5. 

Greceius ad me scripsit, C. Cassium ad se scripsisse, homines comparari, qui in Tus- 
eau armati mitterentur.—Id quidem mihi non videbatur; sed cavendum tamen. 

bid. 8. 

Mihi vero deliberatum est, ut nunc quidem est, abesse ex ca urbe, in qua non modo 
florui cum summa, verum etiam servivi cum aliqua dignitate. Ibid. 5. 

2 Kalendis Juniis cum in Senatum, ut crat constitutum, venire vellemus, metu_per- 
territi repente diffugimus. Philip. 2. 42. 

3 Etiam scripsi ad Antonium de legatione, ne, si ad Dolabellam solum scripsissem, 
iracundus homo commoveretur. [Ad Att. 15. 8.] Sed heus tu,—Dolabella me sibi 
legavit, &c. Ibid. 11. 

4 A Balbo reddits mihi littere, fore Nonis Senatum, ut Brutus in Asia, Cassius in 
Sicilia, frumentum emendum ct ad urbem mittendum curarent. O rem miseram! 
er eoiem tempore decretum iri, uti iis et reliquis Pretoriis provincie dccernantur. 

id. 9. 
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where their residence was absolutely necessary, and could not 
legally be sa ae with for above ten days in the vear: but 
Antony readily procured a decree to absolve them from the 
laws’; being glad to see them in a situation so contemptible, 
stripped of their power, and suffering a kind of exile, and 
depending, as it were, upon him for their protection: their 
friends, therefore, at Rome, had been soliciting the senate for 
some extraordinary employment to be granted to them, to 
cover the appearance of a flight, and the disgrace of living in 
banishment, when invested with one of the first magistracies of 
the republic ’. 

This was the ground of the commission just mentioned, to 
buy corn; which seemed, however, to be below their character, 
and contrived as an affront to them by Antony, who affected 
still to speak of them always with the greatest respect *®. But 
their friends thought any ching better for them than to sit still 
in Italy, where their persons were exposed to danger from the 
veteran soldiers, who were all now in motion; and that this 
employment would be a security to them for the present, as 
well as an opportunity of providing for their future safety, by 
enabling them to execute what they were now meditating, a 
design of seizing some provinces abroad, and arming them- 
selves in defence of the republic; which was what their ene- 
mies were most afraid of, and charged them with publicly, in 
order to make them odious. Cicero, in the mean time, at their 
desire, had again recommended their interests to Hirtius, who 
gave him the following answer :— 

‘‘T wish that Brutus and Cassius could be prevailed with, 
by you, as easily to lay aside all crafty annals as they can 
obtain, by you, from me, whatever they desire. They were 
leaving Italy, you say, when they wrote to you: whither? or 
whereinte? do not let them go, I beseech you, my dear Cicero, 
nor suffer the republic to be wholly lost; though overwhelmed 
indeed already by these rapines, burnings, murders. If they 
are afraid of any thing, let them be upon their guard; but act 
nothing offensively: they will not, I am confident, gain a 
tittle the more by the most vigorous, than the most pacific 
measures, if they use but caution. The things which are now 
stirring cannot last long; but, if made the subject of war, will 
acquire present strength to hurt. Let me know your opinion 


' Cur M. Brutus, te referente, legibus est solutus, si ab urbe plasquam decem dies 
abfuisset ? Philip. 2. 13. 

4 Kal advrots cts evrpéreacav 7 Bovdt olrou ba atta apogitatey, lva ny rd tv 
pedow Scdornpe pevyev voulfowro. Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. 4. 622. it. 1. 3. 530. 

3 Frumentum imponere—quod munus in Rep. sordidius? [Ad Att.15.10.] Patriz 
liberatores urbe str tamen ipsi Consulos et in concionibus et in omni ser- 
mone laudabant. Philip. 1. 2. 
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of what may be expected from them.” Cicero sent him word, 
that he would be answerable for their attempting nothing 
desperate: and was informed, at the same time, by Balbus, 
that Servilia, Brutus’s mother, had undertaken that they should 
not leave Italy '. 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of Ceesar’s 
mistresses, and, next to Cleopatra, the most beloved of them 
all: in the civil war, he gave her several rich farms out of his 
Pompeian confiscations, and is said to have bought a single 
jewel for her at the price of about £50,000’. She was a woman 
of spirit and intrigue, in great credit with the Cesarean party, 
and at this very time possessed the estate and villa of Pontius 
Aquila, one of the conspirators, which had been confiscated, 
and granted to her by Cesar. Cicero reckons it among the 
solecisms of the times, that the mother of the tyrant halle: 
should hold the estate of one of her son’s accomplices*; yet 
she had such a share in all the counsels of Brutus, that it made 
Cicero the less inclined to enter into them, or to be concerned 
with one whom he could not trust: “ When he is influenced 
so much,” says he, “by his mother’s advice, or at least her 
entreaties, why should id Interpose myself * ?” 

At their desire, however, he went over to them at Antium, 
to assist at a select council of friends, called to deliberate on 
what was proper for them to do, with regard to this new com- 
mission. ‘There were present, among others, Favonius, Ser- 
vilia, Portia, Brutus’s wife, and his sister ‘Tertulla, the wife of 
Cassius: Brutus was much pleased at his coming; and, after 
the first compliments, begged him to deliver his opinion to the 
company, on the subject of their meeting. Upon which he 
presently advised, what he had been considering on the road, 
that Brutus should go to Asia, and undertake the affair of the 
corn; that the only thing to be done at present was, to provide 
for their safety; that their safety was a certain benefit to the 
republic.—Here Cassius interrupted him, and, with great 
fierceness in his looks, protested that he would not & to 
Sicily, nor accept as a favour what was intended as an affront ; 
but would go to Achaia.—Brutus said that he would go to 
Rome, if Cicero thought it proper for him: but Cicero de- 
clared it impossible for him to e safe there :—“ But, sup- 
posing,” says he, “that I could be safe:” “ Why then,” says 





! Cui rescripat nihil illos callidius cogitare, idque eonfirmavi—Balbus ad me—Servi- 
liam confirmare non discessuros. Ad Att. 15.6. : 

2 Ante alias dilexit M. Bruti matrem Serviliam,—cui sexagies H. S. margaritam 
mercatus est, &c. Sueton. J. Ces. 50. 

3 Quin etiam hoc ipso tempore multa darooedAotka: Pontii Neapolitanum a matro 
tyrannoetoni possideri. Ad Att. 14.2). 

4 Matris consilio cum utatur, vel etiam precibus, quid me interponam ? Ibid. 15, 10. 
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Cicero, “1 should advise it by all means, as the best thing 
which you could do, and better than any province.” After 
much discourse, and complaining for the lose of their oppor- 
tunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame on D. Brutus, 
Cicero said, that though that was true, yet it was in vain to 
talk of what was past; and, as the case then stood, he saw 
nothing left but to follow his advice: to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia undertook, by her 
mediation, to get the affair of the corn left out of their com- 
mission: and Brutus consented that the plays and shows, with 
which he was to entertain the city, shortly, as praetor, should 
be given by proxy in his absence. Cicero took his leave, 
pleased with nothing in the conference but the consciousness 
of having done his duty for as to the rest, he gave up all, he 
says, for lost; found the vessel, not only broken, but shattered 
to pieces; and neither prudence, reason, nor design in what 
they were doing: so that if he had any doubt before, he had 
none now, but longed to get abroad as soon as possible ’. 
Octavius, upon his coming to Rome, was very roughly 
received by Antony, who, despising his age and want of 
experience, was so far from treating him as Cesar’s heir, or 
giving him possession of his estate, that he openly threatened 
and thwarted him in all his pretensions, nor would suffer him 
to be chosen tribune, to which he aspired, with the seemin 
favour of the people, in the room of that Cinna who was killed 
at Ceesar’s funeral *. ‘T’his necessarily drew the regard of the 
republican party towards him, and Cicero began to take the 
more notice of him, in proportion as Antony grew more and 
more formidable: at present, he gives the following account 
of him.  Octavianus, I perceive, has parts and spirit, and 
seems to be affected, as we could wish, towards our heroes: 
but how far we may trust his age, name, succession, education, 
is a matter of great deliberation: his father-in-law, who came 
to see me at Astura, thinks not at all. He must be cherished, 
however, if for nothing else, yet to keep him at a distance 
from Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he instils into him a 
ood disposition towards our friends: he seemed to be much 
influenced by him, but to have no confidence in Pansa and 
Hirtius: his natural disposition is good, if it does but hold *.” 
In the midst of these affairs, with which his mind, as he 
complains, was much distracted, he pursued his literary studies 
with his usual ardour; and, to avoid the great resort of com- 


1 Ad Att, 15. 11. 12. 
? In locum Tribuni pl. forte demortui candidatum petitorem se ostendit—sed adver 
ee ar M. Antonio Consule—. Sueton. August. 10, Dio, 272. App, 506. 
tt. 15, 12, 
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pany which interrupted him at his house near Baiw, he re- 
moved ta his Pompeian villa, on the south side of Naples. 
Here he began his Book of Offices, for the use and instruction 
of his son, Teaiened: he says, to be the fruit of this excursion : 
he composed also an Oration, adapted to the state of the times, 
and sent it to Atticus, to be suppressed or published at his 
discretion, promising him, withal, to finish, and send him, in a 
short time, his secret history, or Anecdote, in the manner of 
Heraclides, to be kept close in his cabinet’. 

Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged to return to 
Tusculum, to settle his private affairs, and provide his equi- 
page, and wrote to Dolabella, to give orders for the mules and 
other necessaries, which the government used to furnish to 
those who went abroad with a public character’. Here Atti- 
cus and he took leave of each other with all possible marks of 
the most sincere and tender affection. The unsettled condition 
of the times, and the uncertainty when, or in what circum- 
stances, they should meet again, raised several melancholy 
reflections in them both, which, as soon as they parted, drew 
many tears from Atticus, of which he Bie Cicero an account 
in his next letter, with a promise to follow him into Greece. 
Cicero answered him with equal tenderness: ‘ It moved me,” 
says he, “to hear of the tears which you shed after you left 
me: had you done it in my presence, I should have dropped, 
perhaps, all thoughts of my journey. ‘That part, however, 
pleases me, where you comfort yourself with the nope of our 
meeting again unas § which expectation, indeed, is what 
chiefly supports me. I will write to you perpetually; give you 
an account of every thing which relates to Britua send you, 
very shortly, my Treatine on Glory, and finish for you the 
other work, to be locked up with your treasure *,” &c. 





1 Nos hic PiAocopevpeva (quid enim aliud?) et ra wepl Tov KabnKxoyros magnifice 
explicamus, rpoodmwvovuevque Ciceroni; qua de re enim potius pater filio? Deinde 
alia. Quid queres? Extabit opera peregrinationis hujus.—Ego autem in Pompcianum 
pepe non quod hoc loco quidquam pulchrius, sed interpellatores illic minus 
molesti—, 

Orationem tibi misi. Ejus custodiend» et proferends arbitrium tuum—jam probo 
Hee is ovs presertim cum tu tantopere delectere—enitar igitur. Ad Att. 15,13. it. 14. 

1a. e 

8 Te, ut a me discesseras, lacrymasse, moleste ferebam. Quod si me presente fecisses, 
consilium totius itineris fortasse mutassem. Sed illud preclare, quod te consolata est 
apes brevi tempore congrediendi: que quidem expectatio me maxime sustentat. Mem 
tibi litteree non deerunt. De Bruto scribam ad te omnia. Librum tibi celeriter mittam 
de Gloria. Excudam aliquid ‘HpaxAeidioy, quod lateat in theeauris tuis. Ibid. 27. 

N.B. The Treatise, here mentioned, on Glory, which he sent soon after to Atticus, 
and published in two books, was actually preserved, and subsisting, long after the inven- 
tion of printing, yet happened to peris » unha ily, for want of being produced into 
public light by the help of that admirable art.—Raimundus Superantius made a present 
of it to Petrarch, who, as he tells the story, in one of his epistles, lent it to his school- 
master, who being old and poor, pawned it, for the relief of his necessities, into some 
unknown hand, whence Petrarch could never recover it, upon the old man’s death, 
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These little passages from familiar letters, illustrate more 
effectually the real characters of men, than any of their more 
specious and public acts.—It is commonly thought the part of 
a statesman to divest himself of every thing natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve his interest or ambition :— 
but here we see a quite different character : one of the greatest 
statesmen of the world cherishing and cultivating in himself 
the soft and social affections of love and friendship, as knowin 
them to be designed equally by nature, for the comfort, as wall 
of public as private life. 

Atticus, likewise, whose philosophy was as incompatible as 
ambition with all affections that did not terminate in himself, 
_ was frequently drawn, by the goodness of his nature, to correct 

the viciousness of his principle. He had often reproved Cicero 
for an excess of love to his daughter 'Tullia, yet he no sooner 
got a little Attica of his own, than he began to discover the 
same fondness, which gave Cicero occasion to repay his raillery 
with great politeness. ‘I rejoice,” says he, “to perceive 
that you take so much delight in your little girl. I love her 
already myself, and know her to ee amiable, though I have 
never seen her.—Adieu then to Patro, and all your Epicurean 
school.” In another letter: “I am mightily pleased with the 
fondness that you express for your little daughter; and to see 
you feel, at last, that the love of our children does not flow 
from habit or fashion, but from nature: for if that be not so, 
there can be no natural conjunction between one man and an- 
other, without which all society must necessarily be dissolved *.” 

There was now great expectation of the shows and plays, 
which Brutus, as pretor of the city, was going to exhibit, 
according to annual custom, in honour of Apollo, on the third 
of July; and all people were attentive and impatient to see in 
what manner they would be received. Brutus wrote to Cicero, 
to beg that he would grace them with his presence: but 
Cicero thought the request absurd, nor at all agreeable to 
Brutus’s usual prudence. His answer was, that he was got 
too far upon his journey to have it now in his power; and that 





About two centuries after, it appeared to have been in the possession of Bernardus 
Justinianus, and was mentioned in the catalogue of his books, which he bequeathed toa 
monastery of nuns: but when it could not be found in that monastery, after the strictest 
search, it was generallybelieved that Petrus Alcyonius, who was physician to that house, 
and had the free use of the library, had stolen it; and after transcribing as much of it ag 
he could into his own writings, had destroyed the original for fear of a discovery : it 
being observed, by the critics, that in his book De Exilio, there were many bright pas- 
sages, not well connected with the rést of the work, which seemed to be above his taste 
and genius. Vid. Petrarch. Epist. 1,15. 1. Rer. Senilium. Paull. Manut. Not. Ad 
Att. 15.27. Bayle Dict. in Alcyonius. Menagiana. Vol. IV. p. 86. 

1 Filiolam tibi jam Rome jucundam esse gaudeo; ecamque, quam nunquam vidi 
tamen et amo, et amabilem esse certo scio. Etiam atque etiam valete Patron et tn) 
condiscipuli. Ad Att. 5. 19.—it. 7. 20. 
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it would be very improper for him, who had not been in Rome 
since it was filled with soldiers, not so much out of regard to 
his danger as his dignity, to run thither on a sudden to see 
plays: that, in such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays, whose office required it, yet for his seeing 
them, as it was not necessary, so neither would it be thought 
decent—*'. He was heartily solicitous, however, that they 
might meet with all imaginable encouragement, and charged 
Atticus to send him a particular account of what passed, on 
each day, from their first opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, for they were 
received with an incredible applause by all ranks, though 
Antony’s brother Caius, as the next praetor in office, presided 
at them: one of the plays was Tereus, a tragedy of Accius; 
which, having many strokes in it on the characters and acts of 
tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the people. Atticus per- 
formed his part to Cicero, and sent him a punctual account of 
what pawl every day; which he constantly communicated to 
Brutus, who was now in his neighbourhood—in Nesis, a little 
isle, on the Campanian shore, the seat of young Lucullus.— 
In his answer to Atticus, “ Your letters,” says he, ‘“ were very 
acceptable to Brutus: I spent several hours with him, soon 
after I received them: he seemed to be delighted with the 
account of Tereus ; and thought himself more obliged to the 
poet Accius, who made it, than to the praetor Antony, who 
presided at it. But the more joy you send us of this sort, the 
more indignation it gives me to see the Roman people employ 
their bstda ih clapping plays, not in defending the republic. 
This, perhaps, may provoke our enemies to descoer them- 
selves, before they intended it; yet, if they be but mortified, 
I care not by what means ’.” In a speech made afterwards to 
the senate, he urges this judgment of the city, as a proper 
lesson to Antony, to teach ae the way to glory. ‘QO happy 
Brutus,” says he, “ who, when driven from Rome, by force of 
arms, resided still in the hearts and bowels of his citizens, who 





1 In quibus unum alienum summa gua prudentia, id est illud, ut spectem ludos suos. 
Rescripsi scilicet, primum me jam profectum, ut non integrum sit. Dein érowwtaroy 
esse, me, qui Romam omnino post hec arma non accesserim, neque id tam periculi mei 
causa fecerim, quam dignitatis, subito ad ludos venire. Tali enim tempore ludos facere 
illi honestum est, cui necesse est: spectare mihi, ut non est necesse, sic ne honestum 

uidem ts Equidem illos celebrari, et esse quam gratissimos mirabiliter cupio. 
bid. 15. 26. 

2 Bruto tum littere grate erant. Fui enim apud illum multas horas in Neside, cum 
paullo ante tuas litteras accepissem. Delectari mihi Terco videbatur; et habere majorem 
Accio, quam Antonio, gratiam. Mihi autem quo letiora sunt, eo plus stomachi et 
molestiz est, populum Romanum manus suas, non in defendenda Repub. sed in plau- 
dendo consumere. Mihi quidem videntur istorum animi incendi etiam ad representan- 
dam improbitatem suam, Sed tamen dum modo doleant aliquid, doleant quodlibet. 


Thid. 16. 2. 
15 
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made themselves amends for the absence of their deliverer, by 


their perpetual applauses and acclamations '.” 

But there was one thing, which, through the inadvertency 
of Brutus’s managers, or the contrivance of the pretor Antony, 

ve Brutus some uneasiness; that, in the edict for proclaim- 
ing his shows, the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled July, 
by its new name, lately given to it in honour of Ceesar: for it 
raised great speculation, and was thought strange, that Brutus, 
by edict, should acknowledge and confirm an act, contrived to 
perpetuate the honour of tyranny. This little circumstance 
greatly disturbed him, imagining, that it would be reflected 
upon as a mean condescension ; and siace it could not be re- 
medied as to the plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of 
the shows; and gave immediate orders, that the huntings of 
the wild beasts, which were to follow, should be proclaimed for 
the thirteenth of Quintilis ”. 

While Cicero continued in these parts, he spent the greatest 
share of his time with Brutus: and as they were one day to- 
gether, L. Libo came to them, with letters just received from 
young S. Pompey, his son-in-law, with proposals of an accom- 
modation, addressed to the consuls, on which he desired their 
opinion. Cicero thought them drawn up with great gravity 
and propriety of expression, excepting a few inaccuracies, and 
advised only to change the address; and, instead of the consuls, 
to whom alone they were directed, to add the other magistrates, 
with the senate and people of Rome, lest the coanalnetioald 
suppress them, as belonging only to themselves. These letters 
brought in substance, that Pompey was now master of seven 
legions: that as he had just stormed a town called Borea, he 
received the news of Ceesar’s death, which caused a wonder- 
ful joy, and change of affairs through the province of Spain, 
and a concourse of people to him from all parts. The sum of 
his demands was, that all who had the command of armies 
should dismiss them; but to Libo he signified, that, unless his 
father’s estate and house at Rome, which Antony now pos- 
sessed, were restored to him, he would agree to soehing " 

This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly by the 
management of Lepidus‘: who, having the province of Spain 
assigned to him, where Pompey was very strong, had no mind 
to be engaged in a war at such a distance from Rome, and 

1 Quid? Apollinarium ludorum plausus, vel testimonia potius, et judicia populi 
Romani parum magna videbantur? O beatos illos, qui cum adesse ipsis propter vim 
armorum non licebat, aderant tamen, et in medullis populi Romani ac visceribus hmre- 
bant ! nisi forte Accio tum plaudi—et non Bruto putabatis, &c. Philip. ]. 15, 


_ ® Quam ille doluit de Nonis Juliis! mirifice eat conturbatus. Itaque sese scripturum 
aiebat, ut venationem etiam, que postridie ludos Apollinares futura est, proscriberent, 


111 Id. Quintil, Ad Att, 16.4, 
3 Ibid. 4 Philip. 5. 13, 14, &c. it. Ibid. 13. 4, 5, &e. 
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drawn off from attending to the main point in view, the event 


- of affairs in Italy; for which purpose, on pretence of the public 


uiet, he made the offer of a treaty and honourable terms to 

ompey, and that, on condition of laying down his arms, and 
quitting the province, he should be restored to all his estates 
and honours, and have the command of the whole naval power 
of Rome, in the same manner as his father had it before him: 
all which was pro osed and recommended to the senate by 
Antony himself’. Where, to preserve a due respect to Cesar’s 
acts, by which Pompey’s estates had been confiscated, it 
was decreed, that the same sum for which they had been 
sold, should be given to him by the public to enable him to 
purchase them again. ‘This amounted to above five millions 
and a half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, plate, and 
furniture; which being wholly embezzled, he was content to 
lose ?.. On these terms, ratified by the authority of the senate, 
Pompey actually quitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. The 
project was wisely concerted by Lepidus and Antony; for 
while he carried a show of moderation, and disposition to 


peace, it disarmed a desperate enemy, who was in condition to 


vive a great obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their 
arms, at a time when the necessity of their interests required 
their presence and whole attention at home, to lay a firm 
foundation of their power, in the heart and centre of the 
empire. 

here happened an incident at this time of a domestic kind 
which gave some pleasure both to Cicero and Atticus: the un- 
expected conversion of their nephew Quintus. He had long 
ago deserted his father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to Ceesar, who supplied him liberally with money: on Cesar’s 
death he adhered still to the same cause, and was in the utmost 
confidence with Antony; and, as Atticus calls him, his right 
hand *; or the minister of all his projects in the city: but upon 
some late disgust, he began to make overtures to his friends, 
of coming over to Brutus, pretending to have conceived an 
abhorrence of Antony’s designs; and signifying to his father, 
that Antony would have engaged him to seize some eee 
post in the city, and declare him dictator, and, upon his refusal, 





a se ee, 


1 App. p. 528 Dio, 1. 45. 475. 

3 Salvis enim actis Ceesaris, que concordi# causa defendimus, Pompeio sua domu 

tebit, eamque non minoris, quam Antonius emit, redimet—decrevistis tantam pecuniam 
Pompeo, quantam ex bonis patriis in prede dissipatione inimicus victor redegisset-— 
nam, argentum, vestem, supellectilem, vinum amittet @quo animo, que ille helluo dissi- 
pavit—atque illud septies millies, ba adolescenti, Patria conscripti, spopondistia, ita 
eae ut videatur a vobis Cn. Pompeii filius in patrimonio suo collocatus. Philip, 


3 Quintus filius, ut scribis, Antonii est dextella, Ad Att. 14. 20. 
00 
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was become his enemy'. The acon ahacae hin at this change, 
carried his son to Cicero, to persuade him of his sincerity, and: 
to beg his intercession also with Atticus, to be reconciled to him: 
but Cicero, who knew the fickleness and perfidy of the youth, 
gave little credit to him; taking the whole for a contrivance only 
to draw money from them: yet, in compliance with their request, 
he wrote what they desired to Atticus, but sent him another 
letter, at the same time, with his real thoughts on the matter... 

‘‘Our nephew Quintus,” says he, “ promises to be a very ° 
Cato. Both his father and he have been pressing me, that I 
would undertake for him to you; yet so, that you should not 
believe him, till you yourself had seen the effects of it. I shall 
ae him, therefore, sucha letter to you as he would have; but 
et it not move you, for I have written this, lest you should 
imagine that Iam moved myself. ‘The gods grant that he 
may perform what he promises; for it will BE a common joy to 
us all. J will say nothing more of it at present *,” &c. 

But young Quintus got the better, at last, of all Cicero’s 
suspicions; and, after spending several days with him, con- 
vinced him, by his whole behaviour and conversation, that he 
was in earnest: so that he not only recommended him very 
affectionately to Atticus, but presented him also to Brutus, to 
make the offer of his service to him in person. “If he had 
not wholly persuaded me,” says he, * that what I am saying of 
him is certainly true, I should not have done what I am going 
to tell you; for I carried the youth with me to Brutus, who 
was so well satisfied with him, that he gave him full credit, 
without suffering me to be his sponsor: in commending him, 
he mentioned you in the kindest manner, and at parting, 
embraced and kissed him. Wherefore, though there is reason 
rather to congratulate than to entreat you, yet, I beg that 
whatever he may have done hitherto, through the weakness of 

e, with more levity than became him, you would believe it 
all to be now over *,” &e. 

Quintus kept his word with them; and to give proof of his 


? Quintus pater exultat letitia. Scripsit enim filius, se idcirco profugere ad Brutum 
voluisse, quod cum sibi negotium daret Antonius, ut eum Dictatorem efficeret, presi- 
dium occuparet, id recusasset ; recusasse autem se, ne patris animum offenderet ; ex co 
sibi illum heate Ad Att. 15. 21. 

2 Quintus filius mihi pollicetur se Catonem. Egit autem et pater et filius, ut tibi 
sponderem : sed ita, ut tum credcres, cum ipse cognosces. Huic ego litteras ipeius arbi- 
tratu dabo. Em nete moverint; has scripsi in eam partem, ne me motum putaree. Dii 
Lorde “ rer - que promittit. Commune enim gaudium. Sed ego nihil dico am- 

ius. bid. 16. 1. 

Ps Quod nisi fidem mihi fecisset, judicassemque hoc quod dico firmum for, non fecis- 
sem id, quod dicturus eum. Duxi enim mecum adolescentem ad Brutum : sic ei pro- 
batum est, quod ad te scribo, ut ipse crediderit, me sponsorem accipere nolucrit; eum- 
a ar amicissime tui mentionem fecerit; complexus, osculatusque dimiserit. 
id. 16. 5. 
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zeal and sincerity, was 80 hardy, before the end of the year, as 


‘to undertake to accuse Antony to the people, for plundering 


the temple of Opis'. But this accident of changing his party, 
which gave so much joy at present to the whole family, though 
owing rather to a giddiness of temper than any good principle, 
proved fatal, not long after, both to the young man and his 
father; as it seems to have been the most probable cause of 
their being proscribed and murdered the year following, by 
Antony’s order, together with Cicero himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage, and had provided three 
little yachts or gallies to transport himself, and his attendants: 
but as there was a report of legions arriving daily from abroad, 
and of pirates also at sea, he thought it would be safer to sail 
in company with Brutus and Cassius, who had drawn together 
a fleet of good force, which now lay upon the coast*. He gave 
several hints of this design to Brutus, who received it more 
coldly than he expected; and seemed uncertain and irresolute 
about the time of his own going. He resolved, therefore, to 
embark without farther delay, though in some perplexity to the 
last, about the expediency of the voyage, and jealous of its 
being censured, as a desertion of his country: but Atticus 
kept up his spirits, by THe him, constantly, in his letters, 
that all people approved it at Rome, provided that he kept his 
word of returning by the first of the new year’. 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rhegium, going 
ashore every night to lodge with some friend or client: he 
spent one day at Velia, the native place of Trebatius; whence 
he wrote a kind letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July, 
advising him by no means to sell that family estate, as he then 
designed, situated so healthfully and agreeably, and affording 
a convenient retreat from the confusion of the times, among a 
people, who entirely loved him‘. At this place he began his trea- 
tise of ‘Topics, or the art of finding arguments on any question: 
it was an abstract of Aristotle’s piece on the same subject; which 
Trebatius happening once to meet with in Cicero’s Tusculan 
library, had begged of him to explain. But Cicero never found 


1 Quintus scribit, se ex Nonis iis, quibus nos magna gessimus, Adem Opis explicatu- 
rum, idque ad populum. Ibid. 14. 

2 Legiones enim adventare dicuntur. Hac autem navigatio habet quasdam suspiciones 

riculi, Itaque constituebam uti duowAola. Paratiorem offendi Brutum, quam audie- 
haw Nain Cassii classem, que plane bella est, non numero ultra fretum. Ibid. 16. 4. 

3 Bruto cum sspe injeciesem de éuowAola, non perinde ra ego putaram, arri 
visus est—{Ibid. 5.] Consilium meum quod ais quotidie magis laudari, non moleste fero; 
expectabamque, si quid ad me scriberes. enim in varios sermones incidebam. Quin 
etiam idcirco trahebam, ut quam diutissime integrum esset. [Ibid. 2. It. Ep, Fam. 11. 
29.] Scribis enim in celum ferri profectionem meam, sed ita, si ante Kal. Jan. redeam. 
Quod quidem certe enitar. [Ibid. 6.) Ea mente discessi, ut adessem Kalendis Jan. 
quod initium di Senatus fore videbatur. Philip. 1. 2. 

4 Ep. Fam. ; 20. 
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leisure for it till this voyage, in which he was reminded of the 


task by the sight of Velia; and though he had neither Aristotle, : 


nor any other book to help him, he drew it up from his memory, 
and finished it as he sailed, before he came to Rhegium; whence 
he sent it to Trebatius, with a letter dated the twenty-seventh. 
He excuses the obscurity of it from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great application 
to reduce it to practice: in which, however, he promises to 
assist him, if he lived to return, and found the republic sub- 
sisting ’. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking over his trea- 
tise on the Academic Philosophy, he observed the preface of 
the third book to be the same that he had prefixed to his book 
on Glory, which he had lately sent to Atticus. It was his 
custom, 1f seems, to prepare at leisure a number of different 
proems, adapted to the general view of his studies, and ready 
to be applied to any of his works, which he should afterwards 
publish ; so that by mistake he had used this preface twice, 
without remembering it: he composed a new one, therefore, 
on ship-board, for the piece on Glory, and sent it to Atticus, 
with orders to bind it up with his copy in the place of the 
former preface’. So wonderful was his industry and love of 
letters, that neither the inconvenience of sailing, which he 
always hated, nor the busy thoughts which must needs intrude 
upon him, on leaving Italy in such a conjuncture, could disturb 
the calm and regular pursuit of his studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a promontory close 
by it, he passed over to Syracuse, on the first of August where 
he staid but one night, though in a city particularly devoted to 





1 [taque ut primum Velia navigare cuwpi, institul Topica Aristotelea conscribere, ab 
= urbe commonitus, amantissima tui. Eum librnm tibi misi Rhegio, scriptum quam 
plenissime illa res seribi potuit, &c. Ep. Fam. 7. 19, 

* Nunc negligentiam meam cognosce. De Gloria librum ad te iisi, at in eo promw- 
mium id est, quod in Academico tertio. Id evenit ob cam rem, quod habeo volumen 

roemiorum : ex eo eligere soloo, cum aliquod ovyyeaupa institui. Itaque jam in 

“usculano, qui non meminissem me abusum isto prowmio, conjcci id in eum librum, 
quem tibi misi. Cum autem in navi legerem Academicos, agnovi erratum meum, itaque 
stati novum prowminum exaravi; tibimisi. Ad Att. 16. 6. 

N.B. A collection of prefaces prepared beforehand, and calculated indifferently for any 
treatise, will be thought, perhaps, a strange and fantastical way of composing; but though 
they had no necessary connexion with thie sh a of any particular work, they were yet 
adapted to the general view of his writings, and contrived, severally, to serve the different 
ends, which he proposed by the publication of them, Thus, in some, he takes occasion 
to celebrate the praises of his principal friends, to whom they were addressed : in others, 
to enter into a general defence of philosophy, in answer to those who censured him for 
spending so much time upon it: in some he represents the miserable state of the times, 
und subversion of the republic, in a manner proper to alurm his citizens, and rouse them 
to assert their ancient liberty: in others, he contrives to give a beautiful description of 
some of his villas or gardens, where the scene of the dialogue was laid: all which the 
reader will find very agreeably executed in the prefaces of his eae ee ae pieces, which 
arc yet connected so artfully with the treatises that follow them, and lead us so naturally 
into the argument, as if they had been originally contrived for the sake of introducing it. 
Vid. Tuse, Disp.—Init. de Divin. 2. 1. de Fin. 1. 1. de Leg, 2. 1 
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him, and under his special protection ; but he was unwilling 
-to give umbrage or suspicion to those at Rome, of having an 
views abroad, which concerned the republic': he set ail 
therefore, again the next morning towards Greece, but was 
driven back, by contrary winds, to Leucopetra; and, after a 
second attempt, with no better success, was forced to repose 
himself in the villa of his friend Valerius, and wait for the 
opportunity of a fair wind’. 

ere the principal inhabitants of the country came to pay 
him their compliments: some of them fresh from Rome, who 
brought great news of an unexpected turn of affairs there, 
towards a general pacification; that Antony seemed disposed 
to listen to reason, to desist from his pretensions to Gaul, 
submit to the authority of the senate, and make up matters 
with Brutus and Cassius, who had written circular letters to all 
the principal senators, to beg their attendance in the senate on 
the first of September, and that Cicero’s absence was parti- 
cularly regretted, and even blamed, at such a crisis*. This 
agreeable account of things made him presently drop all 
thoughts of pursuing his voyage, in which he was confirmed 
likewise by letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former 
advice, pressed him now, in strong and pathetic terms, to come 
back again to Rome. 

He returned, therefore, by the same course which he had 
before taken, and came back to Velia on the seventeenth of 
August: Brutus lay within three miles of it, with his fleet, and 
hearing of his arrival, came immediately on foot to salute him: 
he declared himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero’s return ; 
owned that he had never approved, though he had not dis- 
suaded, the voyage, thinking it indecent to give advice to 
aman of his experience, but now told him, plainly, that he 
had escaped two great imputations on his character; the one, 
of too hasty a despair and desertion of the common cause ; the 
other of the vanity of going to see the Olympic games. This 
last, as Cicero says, would have been shameful for him, in any 
state of the republic; but, in the present, unpardonable ; and 
professes himself, therefore, greatly obliged to the winds, for 











1 Kalendis scxtil. veni Syracusas—qua tamen urbs mihi conjunctigsima, plus una me 
nocte cupiens retinere non potuit. Veritus sum, ne meus repentinus ad meos nccessa- 
rios adventus suspicionis aliquid afferret, si cssem commoratus. Philip. 1. 3. 

2 Cum me ex Sicilia ad Leucopetram, quod est promontorium agri Khegini, venti 
detulissent : ab eo loco conscendi, ut transmitterem ; nec ita multum provectus, rejectus 
austro sum in eum ipsum locum—[Tbid.] ibi cum ventum a eam erat enim villa 
Valerii nostri, ut familiariter essem, ct libenter. Ad Att. 16. 7. 

3 Rhegini quidam, illustres homincs co vencrunt, Roma sane recentes—hac afferebant, 
edictum Bruti et Cassii; et fore frequentem Senatum Kal.; a Bruto et Cassio litteras 
niissas ad Consulares ct Pretorios, ut adessent, rogare. Summam spem nunciabant, 
fore, ut Antonius cederet, res conveniret, nostri Romam redirent. Addebant etiam me 


desiderari, subaccusari, &c, Ibid. 
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poe him from such an infamy, and like good citizens 


lowing him back to the service of his country '. 

Brutus informed him, likewise, of what had passed in the 
senate, on the first of August, and how Piso had signalized 
himself, by a brave and honest speech, and some vigorous 
motions in favour of the public liberty, in which nobody had 
the courage to second him: he produced also Antony’s edict, 
and their answer to it, which pleased Cicero very much; but 
on the whole, though he was still satisfied with his resolution of 
returning, yet he found no such reason for it as his first intelli- 

ence had suggested, nor any hopes of come, much service at 
sais, where there was not one senator who had the’ courage 
to support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolution to appear in 
the senate again the next day. 

This was the last conference that he ever had with Brutus, 
who, together with Cassius, left Italy soon after it: they were 
both to succeed, of course, as all preetors did, at the expiration 
of their office, to the government of some province, which was 
assigned to them either by lot, or by an extraordinary decree 
of the senate. Czsar had intended Macedonia for the one, 
and Syria for the other; but as these were two of the most 
important commands of the empire, and would throw a great 
power into their hands at a time when their enemies were 
taking measures to destroy them, so Antony contrived to get 
two other provinces decreed to them of an inferior kind,— 
Crete to Brutus, and Cyrene to Cassius, and by a law of the 
peo procured Macedonia and Syria to be conferred upon 

imself, and his colleague, Dolabella; in consequence of which, 
he sent his brother Caius, in all haste, to possess himself of 
the first, and Dolabella to secure the second, before their rivals 
could be in condition to seize them by force, of which they 
were much afraid, taking it for granted, that this was the pro- 
ject which Brutus and Cassius were now meditating. Cassius 
had acquired a great reputation in the east, by his conduct in 
the Parthian war, and Brutus was highly honoured in Greece, 
for his eminent virtue and love of hilosophy they resolved, 
therefore, to slight the petty provinces which were granted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more powerful ones that 
Ceesar had promised them; and, with that view, had provided 
the fleets abovementioned, to transport themselves to those 
countries, which they had destined for the scene of action ; 


een oro er epee eee A APs RO I TN Ty 


_' Nam xvi. Kal, Sept. cum venissem Veliam, Brutus audivit, erat enim cum suis na- 
vibus apud Helctem Nevium citra Veliam millia passuum mm. pedibus ad me statin. 
Dii lmmortales, quam valde ille reditu, vel potius reversione mea lxtatus est? Effudit 
illa omnia, qua tacucrat—se autem letari quod effugissem duas maximas vituperationcs, 
&e. Ad Att. 16. 7. Vid. it, Ep. Fam. 12. 25. it. ad Brut. 15, 

* Vid. Ad Att. ib, Philip. 1. 4,5. Ep, Fam. 12. 2, 
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Brutus to Macedonia, Cassius to Syria, where we shall soon 
. have occasion to give a farther account of their success’. 

Cicero, in the meanwhile, pursued his journey towards 
Rome, where he arrived on the last of the month ; on his ap- 
roach to the city, such multitudes flocked out to meet him, 
that the whole day was spent in receiving the compliments and 
congratulations of his friends, as he passed along to his house ’. 
The senate met the next morning, to which he was particu- 
larly summoned by Antony, but excused himself by a civil 
message, as being too much indisposed by the fatigue of his 
journey. Antony took this as an affront, and, in great rage, 
threatened, openly in the senate, to order his house che 
pulled down, if he did not come immediately : till, by the in- 
terposition of the assembly, he was dissuaded from using any 
violence ?. 

The business of the day was to decree some new and extra- 
ordinary honours to the memory of Cesar, with a religious 
supplication to him, as to a divinity; Cicero was determined 
not to concur in it, yet knew that an opposition would not only 
be fruitless, but dangerous; and for that reason staid away. 
Antony, on the other hand, was desirous to have him there, 
fancying that he would either be frightened into a compli- 
ance, which would lessen him with his own party, or, by op- 
pes what was intended, make himself odious to the soldiery ; 

ut as he was absent, the decree passed without any contra- 
diction. 

The senate met again the next day, when Antony thought 
fit to absent himself, and Jeave the stage clear to Cicero‘; who 
accordingly appeared, and delivered the first of those speeches, 
which, in imitation of Demosthenes, were called afterwards his 
Philippics—he opens it with a particular account of the motives 
of his late voyage and sudden return; of his interview with 
Brutus, and his regret at leaving him: “at Velia,” says he, 
‘“T saw Brutus: with what grief I saw him, I need not tell 
you; I could not but think it scandalous for me to return to a 
city, from which he was forced to retire, and to find myself 
safe in any place, where he could not be so; yet Brutus was 
not half so much moved with it as I, but supported by the con- 
sciousness of his noble act, shewed not the least concern for his 
own case, while he expressed the greatest for your’s.”’—He 
then declares, that he came to second Piso; and, in case of any 


! Plut. in Brut. App. 527. 533. cals 2.13. 38. 2 Plut. in Cie. 
3 Cumque de via languerem, mihique displicerem, misi pro amicitia qui hoc ei diceret, 
at ille, vobis audientibus, cum fabris, se domum meam venturum esse dixit, &c. Philip. 


4 Veni postridie, ipse non venit. Ibid. 5, 7. 
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accidents, of which many seemed to surround him, to leave 

that day’s speech as a monument of his perpetual fidelity to . 
his country *. Before he enters upon the state of the republic, 
he takes occasion to complain of the unprecedented violence of 
Antony’s treatment of him the day before, who would not have 
been better pleased with him, had he been present; for he 
should never have consented to pollute the republic with so 
detestable a religion, and blend the honours of the gods with 
those of a ead man: he prays the gods to forgive both the 
senate and the people for their forced consent to it—that he 
would never have doce it, though it had been to old Brutus 
himself, who first delivered Rome from regal tyranny, and, at 
the distance of five centuries, had propagated a race from the 
same stock, to do their country the same service’. He returns 
thanks to Piso for what he had said in that place the month 
before: wishes that he had been present to second him; and 
reproves the other consulars for betraying their dignity, by 
deserting him.—As to the public affairs, he dwells chiefly on 
Antony’s abuse of their decree, to confirm Ceesar’s acts; de- 
clares himself still for the confirmation of them, not that he 
liked them, but for the sake of peace; yet, of the genuine acts 
only, such as Cesar himself had completed ; not the imperfect 
notes and memorandums of his pocket books; not every scrap 
of his writing; or what he had not even written, but spoken 
only, and that without a voucher—he charges Antony with a 
strange inconsistency, in pretending such a zeal for Ceesar’s 
acts, yet violating the most solemn and authentic of them, his 
laws; of which he gives several examples: thinks it intolerable, 
to oblige them to the performance of all Ceesar’s promises, yet 
annul so freely what ought to be held the most sacred and in- 
violable of any thing that he had done: he addresses himself 
pathetically to both the consuls, though Dolabella only was 
present; tells them, that they had no reason to resent his 
speaking so freely on the behalf of the republic: that he made 
no personal reflections : had not touched their characters, their 
lives, and manners: that if he offended in that way, he desired 
no quarter *: but if, according to his custom, he delivered him- 
self with all freedom on public affairs, he begged, in the first 
place, that they would not be angry; in the next, that if they 
were, they would express their anger, as became citizens, b 

civil, not military methods; that he had been adnioaiehed. 
indeed, not to expect, that the same liberty would be allowed 
to him, the enemy of Cesar, which had been indulged to Piso, 
his father-in-law ; that Antony would resent whatever was said 
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? Philip. 1. 4, 2 Ibid. 5. 6. 3 Ibid. 7.11, 
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against his will, though free from personal injury; if so, he 
must bear it as well as he could—then, after touching on their 
aera the Temple of Opis, of those sums which might 

ave been of great service to the state, he observes, that what- 
ever the vulgar might think, money was not the thing which 
they aimed at ; that their souls were too noble for that, and had 
greater designs in view’; but they quite mistook the road to 
glory, if they thought it to consist in a single man’s having 
more power than a whole people—that to be dear to our citi- 
zens, to deserve well of our country, to be praised, respected, 
beloved, was truly glorious; to be feared and hated, always 
invidious, detestable, weak, and tottering—that Ceesar’s fate 
was a warning to them, how much better it was to be loved 
than to be feared: that no man could live happy, who held life 
on such terms that it might be taken from him, not only with 
impunity, but with praise’. He puts them in mind of the 
many public demonstrations of the people’s disaffection to 
them, and their constant applauses and acclamations to those 
who opposed them, to which he begs them to attend with more 
care, in order to learn the way how to be truly great and glo- 
rious.—He concludes, by declaring, that he fas now reaped 
the full fruit of his return, by giving this public testimony of 
his constant adherence to the interests of his country: that he 
would use the same liberty oftener, if he found that he could 
do it with safety: if not, would reserve himself, as well as he 
could, to better times, not so much out of regard to himself, as 
to the republic. 

In speaking afterwards of this day’s debate, he says, that 
whilst the rest of the senate behaved like slaves, he alone 
shewed himself to be free ; and though he spoke, indeed, with 
less freedom than it had been his custom to do, yet it was with 
more than the dangers, with which he was threatened, seemed 
to allow*. Antony was greatly enraged at his speech, and 
summoned another meeting of the senate for the nineteenth, 
where he again required Cicero’s attendance, being resolved 
to answer him in person, and, justify his own conduct: for 
which end he employed himself, during the interval, in pre- 
paring the materials of a speech, and declaiming against Cicero, 
in his villa near Tibur. ‘The senate met on the appointed 
day, in the Temple of Concord, whither Antony came with a 
strong guard, and in great expectation of meeting Cicero, 
whom he had endeavoured, by artifice, to draw thither: but 





1 Ibid. 12. 2 Tbid. 14. 

3 Locutus sum de Repub. minus equidem libere, quam mea consuetudo, liberius ta- 
men quam periculi mine postulabant. Ibid. 5. 7. 

In summa reliquorum servitute liber unus fui. Ep. Fam, 12. 25, 
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though Cicero himself was ready and desirous to go, ves his 
friends overruled and kept him at home, being apprehensive 
of some design intended against his life '. 

Antony’s speech confirmed their apprehensions, in which he 
poured out the ybdeaiiet of his spleen with such fury 
against him, that Cicero, alluding to what he had done a little 
before, in public, says, that he seemed once more rather to 
spew than to speak*. He produced Cicero’s letter to him, 
out the restoration of S. Clodius, in which Cicero acknow- 
ledged him, not only for his friend, but a good citizen; as if 
the letter was a confutation of his speech, and Cicero had other 
reasons for quarrelling with him now, than the pretended ser- 
vice of the public’. But the chief thing with which he urged 
him was, his being not only privy to the murder of Ceesar, but 
the contriver of it, as well as the author of every step, which 
the conspirators had since taken; by this he hoped to inflame 
the soldiers to some violence, whom he had planted for that 
purpose about the avenues of the temple, me within hearing 
even of their debates. Cicero, in his account of it to Cassius, 
says, that he should not scruple to own a share in the act, if he 
could have a share in the glory: but that, if he had reall 
been concerned in it, they should never have left the cok 
half finished ‘. 

He had resided all this while in Rome, or the neighbour- 
hood; but as a breach with Antony was now inevitable, he 
thought it necessary, for his security, to remove to a greater 
distance, to some of his villas near Naples Here he composed 
his second Philippic, by way of reply to Antony; not delivered 
in the senate, as the tenor of it seems to imply, but finished 
in the country, nor intended to be published, till things were 
actually come to extremity, and the occasions of the republic 
made it necessary to render Antony’s character and designs as 
odious as possible to the people. The oration is a most bitter 
invective on his whole life, describing it as a perpetual scene 
of lewdness, faction, violence, rapine, heightened with all the 
colours of wit and eloquence—it was greatly admired by the 
ancients, and shews that, in the decline of life, Cicero had lost 
no share of that fire and spirit, with which his earlier produc- 
tions are animated: but he never had a cause more interesting, 
or where he had greater reason to exert himself: he knew that 


1 Quo die, si per amicos mihi cupienti in Senatum venire licuisset, cedis initium 
fecisset ame. Philip. 5.7. 

Mequc cum elicere vellet in cedis causam, tum tentaret insidiis. Ep. Fam. 12. 25. 

? Ttaque omnibus est visus, ut ad te antea scripsi, vomere suo more, non dicere. Tbid. 2. 

3 Atque ctiam litteras,quas me sibi misisse diceret, recitavit, &c. Philip. 2.4. 

4 Nullain aliam ob caussam me auctorem fuisse Cesaris interficiendi criminatur, nisi ut 
in me veterani incitentur, Ep, Fam. 12. 2. vid. 3, 4. 
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in case of a rupture, for which alone the piece was calculated, 
either Antony or the republic must perish; and he was deter- 
mined to risk his own life upon the ba nor bear the in- 
Oey of outliving a second time the liberty of his country. 

e sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and Cassius, who 
were infinitely pleased with it: they now at last clearly saw, 
that Antony meditated nothing but war, and that their affairs 
were Browne daily more and more desperate ; and pene re- 
solved, therefore, to leave Italy, they took occasion, a little 
before their departure, to write the following letter in com- 
mon to Antony. 


“ BRUTUS AND CASSIUS, PRETORS, TO ANTONY, CONSUL. 


‘‘Ir you are in good health, it is a pleasure to us. We 
have read your letter, exactly of a piece with your edict, abu- 
sive, threatening, wholly unworthy to be sent from you to us. 
For our part, Antony, we have never done you any injury ; 
nor imagined that you would think it strange, that preetors, and 
men of our rank, should require any thing i edict of a consul: 
but if you are angry that we have presumed to do it, give us 
leave to be concerned, that you would not indulge that pri- 
vilege, at least, to Brutus and Cassius: for as to our raising 
troops, exacting contributions, soliciting armies, sending ex- 
presses beyond sea;.since you deny that you ever complained 
of it, we believe you; and take it as a proof of your good in- 
tention: we do not, indeed, own any such practices ; yet think 
it strange, when you objected nothing of that kind, that you 
could not contain yourself from reproaching us with the death 
of Cesar. Consider with yourself, whether it is to be endured, 
that, for the sake of the public quiet and liberty, pretors 
cannot depart from their rights by edict, but the consul must 
presently threaten them with arms. Do not think to frighten 
us with such threats ; it is not agreeable to our character to be 
moved by any danger: nor must Antony pretend to command 
those, by whose means he now lives free. If there were other 
reasons to dispose us to raise a civil war, your letter would 
have no effect to hinder it: for threats can ae no influence 
on those who are free. But you know, very well, that it is 
not possible for us to be driven to any thing against our will; 
and, for that reason, perhaps, you threaten, that whatever we 
do, it may seem to be the effect of fear. ‘These, then, are our 
sentiments: we wish to see you live with honour and splendour 
in a free republic; have no desire to quarrel with you; yet 
value our hberty more than your friendship. It is your busi- 
ness to consider again and again what you attempt, and what 
you can maintain; and to reflect, not how long Cesar lived, 
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but how short a time he reigned: we pray the gods, that your 
counsels may be salutary, both to the republic and to yourself; 
if not, wish, at least, that they may hurt you as little as may 
consist with the safety and dignity of the republic’.” 

Octavius porecived. by this time, that there was nothing to 
be done for him in the city against a consul, armed with superior 
ower, both civil and military; and was so far provoked by the 
ill usage which he had received, that in order to obtain, by 
stratagem, what he could not gain by force, he formed a design 
against Antony’s life, and actually provided certain slaves to 
assassinate him, who were discovered and seized with their 
poignards in Antony’s house, as they were watching an oppor- 
tunity to execute their plot. The story was supposed, by 
many, to be forged by Antony, to justify his treatment of 
Octavius, and his depriving him of the estate of his uncle; but 
all men of sense, as Cicero says, both believed and applauded 
it: and the greatest part of the old writers treat it as an un- 
doubted fact *. 

They were both of them equally suspected by the senate, 
but Antony more immediately dreaded, on account of his su- 
alee power, and supposed credit with the soldiers, whom he 
iad served with, through all the late wars, and on several 
occasions commanded. Here his chief strength lay; and, to 
Ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to declare 
himself more and more openly every day against the con- 
spirators; threatening them in his edicts, and discovering a 
resolution to revenge the death of Czesar; to whom he erected 
a statue in the rostra, and inscribed it—To the most worthy 
parent of his country. Cicero, speaking of this, in a letter to 
Cassius, says, * Your friend Antony grows every day more 
furious, as you see from the inscription of his statue; by which 
he makes you, not only murderers, but parricides. But why 
do I say you, and not rather us? for the madman affirms me 
to be the author of your noble act. I wish that I had been; 
for, if I had, he would not have been so troublesome to us as 
at this time *.” 

Octavius was not less active in soliciting his uncle’s soldiers, 
sparing neither pains nor money that could tempt them to his 








1 Ep. Fam. 11. 3. 

2 De quo multitudini fictum ab Antonio crimen videtur, ut in pecuniam adoles- 
centis impetum faceret. Prudentes antem et boni viri et credunt factum et_pro- 
nan (Ibid. 12, 23.] Insidiis M. Antonii Consulis latus petierat. (Sen. de Clem, 
«15.9.] 


Hortantibus itaque nonnullis percussores ei subornavit. Hac fraude deprehensa, &c. 
Sucton. Auguet. 10. Plut. in Anton. 

8 Auget tuus amicus furorem indics, primum in statua, quam posuit in rostris, in- 
scripsit, PAKRENTI OPTIME MERITO. Ut non modo sicarii, sed jam etiam parricide 
judicemini. Quid dico judicemini ? judicemur potius. Vestri enim pulcherrimi facti 
ue as me principem dicit fuisse. Utinam quidem fuissem, molestus non esset. Ep. 

am. Ld. od. 
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service: and, by outbidding Antony, in all his offers and 
bribes to them, met with greater success than was expected, so 
as to draw together, in a short time, a firm and regular army 
of veterans, completely furnished with all necessaries for pre- 
sent service. But as he had no public character to justify this 
conduct, which, in regular times, would have been deemed 
treasonable, so he paid the greater court to the republican 
chiefs, in hopes to get his proceedings authorized by the 
senate; and, by the influence of his troops, procure the com- 
mand of the war to himself: he now, therefore, was continually 
pressing Cicero, by letters and friends, to come to Rome, 
and support him, with his authority, ayainst their common 
enemy, Antony; promising to govern himself, in every step, 
by his advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter into his 
affairs: he suspected his youth and want of expericnce, and 
that he had not strength enough to deal with Antony: and, 
above all, that he had no good disposition towards the con- 
spirators: he le it impossible that he should ever be a 
friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that, if ever he got 
the upper hand, his uncle’s acts would be more violently en- 
forced, and his death more cruelly revenged, than by Antony 
himself’. These considerations withheld him from an union 
with him, till the exigencies of the republic made it absolutely 
necessary; nor did he consent at last, without making it an 
express condition, that Octavius should employ all his forces in 
defence of the common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and 
his accomplices, where his chief care and caution still was, to 
arm him only with a power sufficient to oppress Antony, yet so 
checked and limited, that he should not be able to oppress the 
republic. 

This is evident from many of his epistles to Atticus: ‘I 
had a letter,” says he, * from Octavianus, on the first of No- 
vember: his designs are great: he has drawn over all the 
veterans of Casilinum and Calatia; and no wonder ;—he gives 
sixteen pounds a man. He proposes to make the tour of the 
other colonies: his view plainly is, to have the command of the 
war against Antony; so that we shall be in arms in a few days. 
But which of them shall we follow? Consider his name; his 
age: he begs to have a private conference with me at Capua 
or near it: it is childish to imagine that it could be private: I 
gave him to understand, that it was neither necessary nor prac- 





1 Valde tibi assentior, si multum possit Octavianus, multo firmius acta Tyranni com- 
probatum iri, quam in Telluris, atque id contra Brutum fore—sed in isto Juvene quan- 
quam animi satis, auctoritatis parum est. Ad Att. 16. 14. 
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ticable. He sent to me one Cecina of Volaterree, who brought 
word, that Antony was coming towards the city, with the legion 
of the Alaudz': that he raised contributions from all the great 
towns, and marched with colours displayed: he asked my ad- 
vice, whether he should advance before him to Rome, with 
three thousand veterans, or keep the post of Capua, and oppose 
his progress there, or go to the three Macedonian legions, who 
were marching along the upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in 
his interest—they would not take Antony’s money, as this 
Cecina says, but even affronted and left him, while he was 
speaking to them. In short, he offers himself for our leader, 
and thinks that we ought to support him. I advised him to 
march to Rome; for he seems likely to have the meaner 
people on his side, and, if he makes good what he promises, 
the better sort too. O Brutus, where art thou? What an op- 
portunity dost thou lose? I did not, indeed, foresee this, yet 
thought that something like it would happen. Give me your 
advice: shall I come away to Rome, stay where I am, or re- 
tire to Arpinum? where I shall be the safest. I had rather 
be at Rome, lest if any thing should be done, I should be 
wanted: resolve, therefore, for me: I never was in greater 
ia) paces add 
gain :—‘ I had two letters, the same day, from Octavius: 
he presses me to come immediately to Rome; is resolved, he 
says, to do nothing without the senate. I tell him, that there 
can be no senate till the first of January, which I take to be 
true: he adds, also, nor without my advice.—In a word, he 
urges ;—I hang back: I cannot trust his age, do not know his 
real intentions; will do nothing without Pansa; am afraid that 
Antony may prove too strong for him, and unwilling to stir 
from the sea, yet would not have any thing vigorous done 
without me. — does not like the conduct of the boy,— 
but Ido. He has firm troops, and may join with D. Brutus: 
what he does, he does openly; musters his soldiers at Capua; 
pays them. We shall have a war, I see, instantly *.” 
Again :—**I have letters every day from Octavianus, to 


ee ee ae a re 





' This legion of the Alaude was first raised by J. Cesar, and composed of the natives 
of Gaul, armed and disciplined after the Roman manner, to which he gave the freedom 
of Rome. He called it by a Gallic name, Alauda, which signified a kind of lark, or 
little bird, with a tuft or crest rising upon its head, in imitation of which, this legion 
wore a crest of feathers on the helmet, from which origin the word was adopted into the 
Latin tongue. Antony, out of compliment to these troops, and to assure himself of their 
fidelity, had lately made a judiciary law, by which he erected a third class of judges, to 
be drawn from the officers of this legion, and added to the other two of the senators and 
knights ; for which Cicero often reproaches him, as a most infamous prostitution of the 
dignity of the republic. Philip. 1. 8, 

2 Ad Att. 16.8. 3 Ibid. 9. 
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undertake his affairs; to come to him at Capua; to save the 
state a second time: he resolves to come directly to Rome. 


** Urg’d to the fight, tis shameful to refuse, | 
ilst fear yet prompts the safer part to choose.”—Hom. I]. 9. 


‘¢ He has hitherto acted, and acts still with vigour, and will 
come to Rome with a great force. Yet he is but a boy: he 
thinks the senate may be called immediately: but who will 
come ?—or, if they do, who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will 
declare against Antony ?—he will be a <a guard to us on 
the first of January ; or, it may come, perhaps, to blows before. 
The great towns foe the boy strangely: they flock to him 
from all parts, and exhort him to proceed: could you ever have 
thought it!? There are many other passages of the same kind, 
expressing a diffidence of Octavius, and inclination to sit still, 
and let them fight it out between themselves; till the exigenc 
of affairs made their union at last mutually necessary to aa 
other. 

In the hurry of all these politics, he was prosecuting his 
studies still, with his usual application, and, besides the second 
Philippic, already mentioned, now finished his book of Offices, 
or the Duties of Man, for the use of his son?; a work admired 
by all succeeding ages, as the most perfect system of heathen 
morality, and the noblest effort and specimen of what mere 
reason could do, towards guiding man through life with inno- 
cence and happiness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, 
his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the peculiar doctrines 
of that sect, from the examples and characters of their own 
countrymen, which he addressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, in order to 
meet, and engage to his service, four legions from Macedonia, 
which had been sent thither by Cesar, on their way towards 
Parthia, and were now, by his orders, returning to Italy. He 
thought himself sure of them, and by their help to be master 
of the city: but, on his arrival at Brundisium on the eighth of 
October, three of the legions, to his great surprise, rejected all 
his offers, and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that, calling together all the centurions, whom he sus- 
pected to be the authors of their disaffection, he ordered them 
to be massacred in his own lodyings, to the number of three 
hundred, while he and his wife Pulvia stood calmly looking on, 
to satiate their cruel revenge by the blood of these brave men: 
after which he marched back towards Rome by the Appian 
Road, at the head of the single legion which submitted to him, 


1 Ibid. 11. 2 Jhid. 
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whilst the other three took their route along the Adriatic coast, 
without declaring yet for any side '. 

He returned full of rage both against Octavius and the 
republicans, and determined to make what use he could of the 
remainder of his consulship, in wresting the provinces and 
military commands out of the hands of his enemies, and dis- 
tributing them to his friends. He published, at the same time, 
several fierce and threatening edicts, in which he gave Octavius 
the name of Spartacus; reproached him with the ignobleness 
of his birth; charged Cicero with being the author of all his 
counsels; abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch, who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle; forbade three of 
the tribunes, on pain of death, to appear in the senate, Q. Cas- 
sius, the brother of the conspirator, Carfulenus, and Canutius ’. 
In this humour, he summoned the senate on the twenty-fourth 
of October, with severe threats to those who should absent 
themselves; yet he himself neglected to come, and adjourned 
it, by edict, to the twenty-eighth: but while all people were 
in expectation of some extraordinary decrees from him, and of 
one particularly, which he had prepared, to declare young 
Cesar a public enemy *, he happened to receive the news that 
two of the legions from Brundisium, the fourth, and that which 
was called the martial, had actually declared for Octavius, and 
posted themselves at Alba, in the neighbourhood of Rome‘. 
This shocked him so much, that instead of prosecuting what 
he had projected, he only huddled over, what nobody opposed, 
a decree of a supplication to Lepidus: and the same evening, 
after he had distributed to his friends, by a pretended allot- 
ment, the several provinces of the empire, which few or none 
of them durst accept, from so precarious a title, he changed 
the habit of the consul for that of the general, and left the 





1 A. d. vii. Id. Octob, Brundisium erat profectus Antonius obviam legionibus Ma- 
cedonicis iiii, quas sibi conciliare pecunia cogitabat, easque ad Urbem adducere. Ep. 
Fam. 12. 22, 

Quippe qui in hospitis tectis Brundisii fortissimos viros, cives optimos, jugulari jus- 
sii : ee ante pedes ejus morientium sanguine os uxoris respersum esse constabat. 

lip. 0 4. 2 

Cum ejus promissis legioncs fortissims reclamassent, domum ad se venire jussit 
Centuriones, quos bene de Repub. sentire cognoverat, eosque ante pedes suos, uxorisque 
Buse, quam secum gravis Imperator ad exercitum duxerat, jugulari coegit. Ibid. 5. 8 

2 Primum in Cesarem ut maledicta congessit—ignobilitatem objicit C. Crsaris filio.— 
(Philip. 3. 6.] Quem in edictis Spartacum appellat. [Ibid.8.] Q. Ciceronem, fratris 
mei filium compellat edicto—ausus est scribere, hunc de Patris et Patrui parricidio cogi- 
tasse. (Ibid.7.] Quid autem attinuerit, Q. Cassio—mortem denunciare si in Senatum 
venisset, D. Carfulonum—e Senatu vi et mortis minis expellere: Tib. Canutium—non 
templo solum, sed aditu prohibere capitolii. Ibid. 9. 

3 Cum senatum vocasset, ar eet? Consularem, qui sua sententia C. Casarem 
hostem judicaret. Philip.5.9. App. 556. 

* Postea vero quam Legio Martia ducem prestantissimum vidit, nihil egit aliud, nisi 
ut aliquando liberi essemus: quam est imitata quarta Legio. Philip. 5.8. 

Atque ea Legio consedit Albe, &c. Ibid. 3. 3. 
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city with precipitation, to put himself at the head of his 
army, and possess himself, by force, of Cisalpine Gaul, as- 
signed to him by a pretended law of the people against the 
will of the senate’. 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero presently quitted his 
books and the country, and set out imate Rome: hie seemed 
to be called by the voice of the republic to take the reins 
once more into his hands. The field was now open to him: 
there was not a consul, and scarce a single preetor in the city, 
nor any troops from which he could apprehend danger. He 
arrived on the ninth of December, and immediately con- 
ferred with Pansa, for Hirtius lay very ill, about the mea- 
sures ge to be taken on their approaching entrance into 
the consulship. 

Before his leaving the country, Oppius had been with him, 
to press him again to undertake the affairs of Octavius, and 
the protection of his troops; but his answer was, that he could 
not consent to it, unless he were first assured that Octavius 
would not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus: 
that he could be of no service to Octavius till the first of 
January, and there would be an einen) before that time 
of trying Octavius’s disposition in the case of Casca, who had 
been named by Cesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon 
it on the tenth of December: for, if Octavius did not oppose 
or disturb his admission, that would be a proof of his good 
intentions’. Oppius undertook for all this, on the part of 
Octavius, and Octavius himself confirmed it, and suffered 
Casca, who gave the first blow to Cesar, to enter quietly into 
his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean time, in the absence of the 
superior magistrates, called a meeting of the senate on the 
nineteenth: Cicero had resolved not to appear there any more, 
till he should be supported by the new consuls: but happening 
to receive the day before the edict of D. Brutus, by which he 
prohibited Antony the entrance of his province, and declared 
that he would defend it against him by force, and preserve it 
in its duty to the senate, he thought it necessary, for the public 





' Fugere festinans S. C. de supplicatione per discessionem fecit—. Preclara tamen 
S. Cta. eo ipso die vespertina; provinciarum religiosa sortitio—L. Lentulus et P. Naso 
—nullam se labere provinciam, nullam Antonii sortitionem fuisse judicarunt. Ibid. 
3.9, 10. 

ied Sed ut scribis, certissimum esse video discrimen Cascw nostri Tribunatum: de quo 
quidem ipso dixi Oppio, cum me hortaretur, ut adolescentemque totainque causam, 
manumque veteranorum complecterer, me nullo modo facere posse, ni mihi exploratum 
esset, eum non modo non inimicum tyrannoctonis, verum etiam amicum fore; cum ille 
diveret, ita futurum, Quid igitur festinamus? inquam. TIli enim mea opera ante Kal. 
Jan. nihil opus est. Nos autem ante Id. Decemb. cjus voluntatem perspiciemus in 
Casca, Mihi valde assensus est, Ad Att. 16.15. 
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service, and the present encouragement of Brutus, to procure, 
as soon as possible, some public declaration in his favour: he 
went, therefore, to the senate very Sa which, being ob- 
served by the other senators, presently drew together a full 
house, in expectation of hearing his sentiments in so nice and 
critical a situation of public affairs}. 

He saw the war actually commenced in the very bowels of 
Italy, on the success of which depended the fate of Rome: that 
Gaul would certainly be lost, and with it, probably, the repub- 
lic, if Brutus was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing it so ready and 
effectual, as by employing Octavius and his troops: and 
though the entrusting him with that commission would throw 
a dangerous power into his hands, yet it would be controlled 
by the equal power and superior authority of the two consuls, 
who were to be joined with him in the same command. 

The senate being assembled, the tribunes acquainted them, 
that the business of that meeting was, to provide a guard for 
the security of the new consuls, and the protection of the 
senate, in the freedom of their debates; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole state of the republic into 
consideration. Upon this Cicero opened the debate, and re- 
presented to them the danger of their present condition, and 
the necessity of speedy and resolute counsels against an enemy, 
who lost no time in attempting their ruin. That they had 
been ruined, indeed, before, had it not been for the courage 
and virtue of young Cesar, who, contrary to all expectation, 
and without being even desired to do, what no man thought 
possible for him to do, had, by his private authority and ex- 
pense, raised a strong army of veterans, and baffled the designs 
of Antony; that if Antony had succeeded at Brundisium, and 
prevailed with the legions to follow him, he would have filled 
the city, at his return, with blood and slaughter: that it was 
their part to authorize and confirm what Cesar had done; and 
to empower him to do more, by employing his troops in the 
farther service of the state; and to make a special provision 
also for the two legions, which had declared for him against 
Antony*. As to D. Brutus, who had promised, by edict, to 
preserve Gaul in the obedience of the senate, that he was a 





* Cum Tribuni pleb. edixissent, Senatus adessct a, d. 13 Kal. Jan. haberentque in 
aninio de prasidio Sonsalint designatorum referre, quanquam statueram in Senatum ante 
Kal. Jan. non venire : tamen cum co ipso dic edictum tuum propositum esset, nefas esse 
duxi, aut ita haberi Senatum, ut de tuis divinis in Remp, meritis sileretur, quod factum 
esset, nisi ego venissem, aut etiam si quid de to non honorifice diceretur, me non adesse. 
Itaquo in Senatum veni mane. Quod cum esset animadversum, frequentissimi Senatores 
convenerunt, Ep, Fam. 11. 6. 
? Philip. 3. 1, 3 3. 
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citizen born for the good of the republic; the imitator of his 
ancestors; nay, had even exceeded their merit; for the first 
Brutus expelled a proud king—he a fellow subject, far more 
proud and profligate; that Tarquin, at the time of his expul- 
sion, was actually making war for the people of Rome; but 
Antony, on the contrary, had actually begun a war against 
them. ‘That it was necessary, therefore, to confirm by public 
authority, what Brutus had done by private, in preserving the 
province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and the bulwark of the 
empire’. ‘Then, after largely inveighing against Antony’s 
character, and enumerating particularly all his cruelties and 
violences, he exhorts them, in a pathetic manner, to act with 
courage in defence of the republic, or die bravely in the at- 
tempt: that now was the time either to recover their liberty, 
or to live for ever slaves: that if the fatal day was come, and 
Rome was destined to perish, it would be a shame for them, 
the governors of the world, not to fall with as much courage as 
gladiators were used to do, and die with dignity, rather than 
live with disgrace. He puts them in mind of the many ad- 
vantages which they had towards encouraging their hopes and 
resolution; the body of the people, alert and eager in the 
cause; young Cesar in the guard of the city; Brutus of 
Gaul; two consuls of the greatest prudence, virtue, concord 
between themselves; who had been meditating nothing else, 
for many months past, but the public tranquillity: to all which 
he promises his own attention and vigilance, both day and 
night, for their safety’. On the whole, therefore, he gives 
his vote and opinion, that the new consuls, C. Pansa and 
A. Hirtius, should take care that the senate may meet with 
security on the first of January: that D. Brutus, emperor and 
consul elect, had merited greatly of the republic, by defending 
the authority and liberty of the senate and people of Rome: 
that his army, the towns and colonies of his province, should 
be publicly thanked and praised for their fidelity to him; that 
it sigald be declared to be of the last consequence to the re- 
public, that D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who commanded the 
farther Gaul), emperor and consul elect, as well as all others 
who had the command of provinces, should keep them in their 
duty to the senate, till successors were appointed by the senate: 
and since, by the pains, virtue, and conduct of young Cvesar, 
and the assistance of the veteran soldiers who followed him, the 
republic had been delivered, and was still defended from the 
greatest dangers ; and since the martial and fourth legions, 
under that excellent citizen and questor, Egnatuleius, had 
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voluntarily declared for the authority of the senate, and the 
liberty of the people, that the senate should take special care 
that due honours and thanks be paid to them for their emi- 
nent services; and that the new consuls, on their entrance 
into office, should make it their first business to see all this 
executed in proper form: to all which the house unanimousl 
agreed, and ordered a decree to be drawn conformably to his 
opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly to the Forum, and, in a 
speech to the people, gave an account of what had passed; he 
begins, by signifying his iy to see so great a concourse about 
him, greater than he had ever remembered, a sure omen of 
their good inclinations, and an encouragement both to his en- 
deavours and his hopes of recovering the republic. ‘Then he 
repeats with some variation, what he had delivered in the 
senate, of the praises of Cesar and Brutus, and the wicked 
designs of Antony: that the race of the Brutuses was given 
to them by the special providence of the gods, for the perpetual 
defenders and deliverers of the republic’: that, by what the 
senate had decreed, they had, in fact, though not in express 
words, declared Antony a public enemy: that they must con- 
sider him, therefore, as such, and no longer as consul: that 
they had to deal with an enemy, with whom no terms of peace 
could be made; who thirsted not so much after their liberty 
as their blood: to whom no sport was so agreeable, as to 
see citizens butchered before his eyes: that the gods, how- 
ever, by portents and prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy 
dowatall since such a consent and union of all ranks against 
him could never have been effected, but by a Divine in- 
fluence *, &c. 

These speeches, which stand the third and fourth in the 
order of his Philippics, were extremely well received both by 
the senate and peuple: speaking afterwards of the latter of 
them to the same people, he says, “If that day had put an 
end to my life, I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when you 
all, with one mind and voice, cried out, that I had twice saved 
the Republic*.” As he had now broken all measures with 
Antony beyond the possibility of a reconciliation, so he pub- 
lished, probably, about this time, his second Philippic, which 
had hitherto been communicated only to a few friends, whose 
approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was spent in 


' Philip. 4. 3. 2 Ibid. 4, &c. 
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preparing arms and troops for the guard of the new consuls, 
and the detenes of the state: and the new levies were carried 
on with the greater diligence, for the certain news that was 
brought to Rome, that Antony was actually besieging Modena, 
into which Brutus, unable to oppose him in the field, had 
thrown himself, with all his forces, as the strongest town of his 
province, and the best pravided to sustain a siege. Young 
Ceesar, in the meanwhile, without expecting the orders of the 
senate, but with the advice of Cicero, by which he now 
ee himself in every step, marched out of Rome, at the 

ead of his troops, and followed Antony into the province, in 
order to observe his motions, and take all occasions of dis- 
tressing him: as well as to encourage Brutus to defend himself 
with vigour, till the consuls could bring up the grand army, 
which they were preparing for his relief. 


SECTION X. 


A. Urb. 710. Cic. 64. Coss.—C. Vibius Pansa. <A. Hirtius. 


On the opening of the year, the city was in great expecta- 
tion to see what measures their new consuls would pursue: 
they had been at school, as it were, all the summer to Cicero, 
forming the plan of their administration, and taking their les- 
sons of” government from him, and seem to have been brought 
entirely into his general view, of establishing the peace and 
liberty of the republic, on the foundation of an amnesty. But 
their great obligations to Cesar, and long ay Sr with 
that party, to which they owed all their fortunes, had left some 
scruples in them, which gave a check to their zeal, and dis- 
posed them to act with more moderation against old friends, 
than the condition of the times would allow; and, before the 
experiment of arms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
With these sentiments, as soon as they were inaugurated, they 
entered into a deliberation with the senate, on the present 
state of the republic, in order to perfect what had been resolved 
upon at their leat meeting, and to contrive some farther means 
for the security of the public tranquillity. They both spoke 
with great spirit and firmness, offering themselves as leaders, 
in asserting the liberty of their country, and exhorting the 
assembly to courage and resolution in the defence of so good a 
cause’: and when they had done, they called upon Q. Fufius 
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Calenus, to deliver his sentiments the first. He had been 
consul four years before, by Czesar’s nomination, and was 
father-in-law to Pansa, which, by custom, was a sufficient 
ground for paying him that compliment: Cicero’s opinion was 
already well known: he was for the shortest and readiest way 
of coming at their end, by declaring Antony a public enemy, 
and, without loss of time, acting against him by open force: 
but this was not relished by the consuls, who called, therefore, 
upon Calenus, to speak first, that, as he was a fast friend to 
Antony, and sure to be on the moderate side, he might instil 
some sentiments of that sort into the senate, before Cicero had 
made a contrary impression. Calenus’s opinion, therefore, 
was, that before they proceeded to acts of hostility, they 
should send an embassy to Antony, to admonish him to de- 
sist from his attempt upon Gaul, and submit to the authorit 
of the senate: Piso and several others were of the same mind, 
alleging it to be unjust and cruel to condemn a man, till they 
had first heard what he had to say for himself. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great warmth, not 
only as vain and foolish, but dangerous and pernicious: he de- 
clared it dishonourable to treat with any one, who was in arms 
against his country, until he laid them down, and sued for 
peace; in which case no man would be more moderate or 
equitable than himself: that they had in effect proclaimed him 
an enemy already, and had nothing left but to confirm it by a 
decree, when he was besieging one of the great towns of Italy, 
a colony of Rome, and in it their consul elect, and general, 
Brutus: he observed from what motives those other opinions 
proceeded; from particular friendships, relations, private obli- 
gations, but that a regard to their country was superior to them 
all: that the real point before them was, whether Antony 
should be suffered to oppress the republic; to mark out whom 
he pleased to destruction; to plunder the city, and enslave the 
citizens’. ‘That this was his sole view, he shewed from a long 
detail, not only of his acts, but of his express declarations: for 
he had said, in the temple of Castor, in the hearing of the 
people, that whenever it came to blows, no man should remain 
alive who did not conquer: and, in another speech, that when 
he was out of his consulship, he would keep an army still about 
the city, and enter it whenever he thought fit: that in a letter, 
which Cicero himself had seen, to one of his friends, he bade 
him to mark out for himself what estate he would have, and 
whatever it was, he should certainly have it’: that, to talk of 
sending ambassadors to such an one, was to betray their igno- 
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rance of the constitution of the republic, the majesty of the 
Roman people, and the discipline of their ancestors': that 
whatever was the purpose of their message, it would signify 
nothing: if to beg him to be quiet, he would despise it; if to 
command him, he would not obey it: that, without any pos- 
sible good, it would be a certain damage; would necessarily 
create delay and obstruction to the operations of the war: 
check the zeal of the army; damp the spirits of the people, 
whom they now saw so brisk and eager in the cause: that the 

reatest revolutions of affairs were effected often by trifling 
Incidents; and, above all, in civil wars, which were generally 
governed by popular rumour: that how vigorous soever their 
instructions were to the ambassadors, that they would be little 
regarded: the very name of an embassy implied a diffidence 
and fear, which was sufficient to cool the ardour of their 
friends?: they might order him to retire from Modena; to 
quit the province of Gaul; but this was not to be obtained by 
words, but extorted by arms: that while the ambassadors were 
going and coming, people would be in doubt and suspense 
about the success of their negociation; and, under the expec- 
tation of a doubtful war, what progress could they hope to 
make in their levies? that his opinion, therefore, was, to make 
no farther mention of an embassy, but to enter instantly into 
action: that there should be a cessation of all civil business; 
public tumult proclaimed; the shops shut up; and that, instead 
of their usual gown, they should all put on the sagum, or habit 
of war: and that levies of soldiers should be made in Rome, 
and through Italy, without any exception of privilege or dis- 
mission from service: that the very fame of this vigour would 
restrain the madness of Antony, and let the worldeege that the 
case was not, as he pretended, a struggle only of@@ontending 
parties, but a real war against the commonwealth: that the 
whole republic should be committed to the consuls, to take 
care that it received no detriment: that pardon should be 
offered to those of Antony’s army, who should return to their 
duty before the first of February: that if they did not come 
to this resolution now, they would be forced to do it afterwards, 
when it would be too late, perhaps, or less effectual *. | 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their conduct 
towards Antony: he next proceeded to the other subject of 
their debate—the honours which were ordered to be decreed at 
their last meeting, and began with D. Brutus, as consul elect ; 
in favour of whom, besides many high expressions of praise, he 
proposed a decree to this effect :—Whereas D. Brutus, em- 
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peror, consul elect, now holds the province of Gaul in the 
power of the senate, and people of Rome; and by the cheerful 
assistance of the towns and colonies of his province, has drawn 
together a great army in a short time; that he has done all 
this rightly and regularly, and for the service of the state ; and 
that it is the sense, therefore, of the senate and people, that 
the republic has been relieved, in a most difficult conjuncture, 
by the pains, counsel, virtue of D. Brutus, emperor, consul 
lee and by the incredible zeal and concurrence of the pro- 
vince of Gaul. He moved also for an extraordinary honour to 
M. Lepidus, who had no pretension to it, indeed, from past 
services, but, being now at the head of the best army in the 
empire, was in condition to do the most good or ill to them of 
any man. This was the ground of the compliment; for his 
faith being suspected, and his union with Antony dreaded, 
Cicero hoped, by this testimony of their confidence, to confirm 
him in the interests of the senate ; but he seems to be hard put 
to it, for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon: he 
takes notice, that Lepidus was always moderate in power, and 
a friend to liberty: that he gave a signal proof of it, when 
Antony offered the diadem to Cesar ; for, by turning away his 
face, he publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that his 
compliance with the times was through necessity, not choice: 
that, since Ceesar’s death, he had practised the same modera- 
tion; and when a bloody war was revived in Spain, chose to 
put an end to it, by the methods of prudence and humanity, 
rather than by arms and the sword, and consented to the resto- 
ration of S. Pompey’; for which reason he proposed the fol- 
lowing decree:—Whereas the republic has often been well 
and happily,administered by M. Lepidus, the chief priest, and 
the peoplewf Rome have always found him to be an enemy to 
kingly government; and whereas, by his endeavours, virtue, 
wisdom, and his singular clemency and mildness, a most dreaa- 
ful civil war is extinguished ; and S. Pompey the Great, the 
son of Cnzeus, out of respect to the authority of the senate, 
has quitted his arms, and is restored to the city; that the 
senate and people, out of regard to the many and siynal ser- 
vices of M. Lepidus, emperor, and chief priest, place great 
hopes of their peace, concord, liberty, in his virtue, authority, 
felicity ; and from a grateful sense of his merits, decree, that a 
gilt equestrian statue shall be erected to him, by their order, 
In the rostra, or any other part of the Forum which he shall 
choose”, He comes next to young Ceesar, and, after enlarging 
on his praises, purposes, that they should grant him a proper 
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commission and command over his troops, without which he 
- could be of no use to them, and that he should have the rank 
and all the rights of a propreetor, not only for the sake of his 
dignity, but the necessary management of their affairs, and the 
administration of the war; and then offers the form of a decree: 
——Whereas C. Cesar, the son of Caius, priest, proprzetor, has, 
in the utmost distress of the republic, excited and enlisted 
veteran troops, to defend the liberty of the Roman people; 
and whereas the martial and fourth legions, under the leading 
and authority of C. Ceesar, have defended, and now defend the 
republic, ad the liberty of the Roman people; and whereas 
C. Cesar is gone, at the head of his army, to protect the pro- 
vince of Gaul; has drawn together a body of horse, archers, 
elephants, under his own and the people’s power; and, in the 
most dangerous crisis of the republic, has supported the safety 
and dignity of the Roman people ; for these reasons, the senate 
decrees, that C. Cesar, the son of Caius, priest, propreetor, 
be henceforward a senator, and vote in the rank and place of a 
praetor ; and that, in soliciting for any future anecheath the 
same regard be had to him, as would have been had by law, if 
he had been questor the year before’. As to those who 
thought these Nhe too great for so young a man, and 
apprehended danger from his abuse of them, he declares their 
apprehensions to be the effect of envy rather than fear, since 
the nature of things was such that he, who had once got a 
taste of true glory, and found himself universally dear to the 
senate and peor could never think any other acquisition 
equal to it: he wishes that J. Cesar had taken the same course, 
when young, of endearing himself to the senate and honest 
men; but, by neglecting that, he spent the force of his great 
genius in acquiring a vain popularity, and, having no regard 
to the senate, and the better sort, opened himself a way to 
power which the virtue of a free people could not bear: that 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from the son, nor, 
after the proof of such admirable prudence in a boy, any 
ground to imagine that his riper age would be less prudent: 
for what greater folly could there be, than to prefer a useless 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, always 
slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, solid glory? If they 
suspected him as an enemy to some of their best and most 
valued citizens, they might lay aside those fears ; he had given 
up all his resentments to the republic: made her the modera- 
trix of all his acts; that he knew the most inward sentiments 
of the youth ; would pawn his credit for him to the senate and 
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people; would promise, engage, undertake, that he would 
always be the same that he now was: such as they should wish — 
and desire to see him’. He proceeded also to ani a public 
testimonial of praise and thanks to L. Egnatuleius, for his 
fidelity to the republic, in bringing over the fourth legion from 
Antony to Cesar; and moves, that it might be granted to 
him, for that piece of service, to sue for and hold any magis- 
tracy three years before the legal time’. Lastly, as to the 
veteran troops, which had followed the authority of Ceesar and 
the senate, and especially the martial and fourth legions, he 
moved, that an exemption from service should be decreed to 
them and their children, except in the case of a gallic or 
domestic tumult; and that the consuls C. Pansa and A. Hir- 
tius, or one of them, should provide lands in Campania, or 
elsewhere, to be divided to them; and that, as soon as the 
present war was over, they should all be discharged, and punc- 
tually receive whatever sums of money C. Cesar had promised 
to them when they first declared for him. 

This was the substance of his speech, in the latter part of 
which, the proposal of honours, the senate readily agreed with 
him; and though those, which were decreed to Octavius, 
seemed so sec etne) to Cicero himself, that he thought it 
proper to make an apology for them, yet there were others, 
of the first rank, who thought them not great enough; so that 
Philippus added the honour of a statue; Ser. Sulpicius and 
Servilius the privilege of suing for any magistracy, still earlier 
than Cicero had proposed*. But the assembly was much 
divided about the main question, of sending a deputation to 
Antony; some of the principal senators were warmly for it: 
and the consuls themselves favoured it, and artfully avoided to 
put it to the vote ‘; which would otherwise have been carried 

y Cicero, who had a clear majority on his side. ‘The debate 
being held on till night, was adjourned to the next morning, 
and kept up with the same warmth for three days successively, 
while the senate continued all the time in Cicero’s opinion, 
and would have passed a decree conformable to it, had not 
Salvius, the tribune, put his negative upon them’. This 
firmness of Antony’s friends prevailed, at last, for an embassy ; 
and three consular senators were presently nominated to it, 
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S. Sulpicius, L. Piso, and L. Philippus: but their commission 
‘was strictly limited, and drawn up by Cicero himself: giving 
them no power to treat with Antony, but to carry to him only 
the peremptory commands of the senate, to quit the siege of 
Modena, and desist from all hostilities in Gaul; they had in- 
structions, likewise, after the delivery of their message, to 
speak with D. Brutus in Modena, and signify to him and his 
army, that the senate and the people had a grateful sense of 
their services, which would one day be a great honour to 
them '. 

The unusual length of these debates greatly raised the 
curiosity of the city, and drew the whole body of the people 
into the Forum, to expect the issue; where, as they had done 
also not long before, they could not forbear calling out upon 
Cicero with one voice, to come and give them an account of 
the deliberations’. He went, therefore, directly from the 
senate into the rostra, produced by Appuleius, the tribune, 
and acquainted them, in a speech, with the result of their 
debates,—that the senate, excepting a few, after they had 
stood firm for three days to his opinion, had given it up at 
last, with less gravity, indeed, nae became them, yet not 
meanly or shamefully, having decreed not so much an embassy 
as a denunciation of war to Antony, if he did not obey it; 
which carried, indeed, an appearance of severity ; and he wished 
only that it had carried no delay: that Antony, he was sure, 
would never obey it, nor ever submit to their power, who had 
never been in his own: that he would do therefore, in that 
place, what he had been doing in the senate; testify, warn, 
and declare to them, beforehand, that Antony would perform 
no part of what their ambassadors were sent to require of him 
—that he would still waste the country, besiege Modena, and 
not suffer the ambassadors themselves to enter the town, or 
speak with Brutus: “ Believe me,” says he, “I know the 
violence, the impudence, the audaciousness of the man: let 
our ambassadors then make haste, which I know they are 
resolved to do: but do you prepare your military habit ; for it 
is a part also of our decree, that, if he does not comply, we 
must all put on that garb: we shall certainly put it on: he 
will never obey: we shall lament the loss of so many days, 
which might have been employed in action®. Iam not afraid, 


1 Quamquam non est illa legatio, sed denunciatio belli, nisi paruerit—mittuntur enim 
ui nuncient, ne oppugnet Consulem designatum, ne Mutinam obsideat, ne Provinciain 
epopuletur. Philip. 6. 2. 

Dantur mandata legatis, ut D. Brutum, Dee ejus adeant, &c. Ibid. 3. 
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when he comes to hear how I have declared this beforehand, 
that, for the sake of confuting me, he should change his mind 
and submit. He will never do it; will not envy me this 
| Biory ; will choose rather, that you should think me wise than 

1im modest.” He observes, that though it would have been 
better to send no message, yet some good would flow from it 
to the republic ; for when the eet ee pa shall make the re- 
port, which they surely will make, of Antony’s refusal to obey 
the people and senate, who can be so perverse, as to look upon 
him any longer as a citizen ?—‘ Wherefore wait,” says he, 
‘with patience, citizens, the return of the ambassadors, and 
digest the inconvenience of a few days: if on their return they 
bring peace, call me prejudiced; if war, prove 1” Then, 
after assuring them of his perpetual vigilance for their safety, 
and a slanding their wonderful alacrity in the cause, and 
declaring, that of all the assemblies which he had seen, he had 
never known so full a one as the present, he thus concludes ; 
‘‘ The season of liberty is now come, my citizens, much later, 
indeed, than became the people of Rome; but so ripe now, 
that it cannot be deferred a moment. What we have bitherto 
suffered was owing to a kind of fatality, which we have borne 
as well as we could: but if any such case should happen again, 
it must be owing to ourselves: it is not possible for the people 
of Rome to be slaves, whom the gods have destined to the 
command of all nations: the affair is now reduced to the last 
extremity; the struggle is for liberty: it is your part either to 
conquer, which will surely be the fruit of your piety and con- 
cord, or to suffer any thing rather than live slaves: other 
nations may endure slavery; but the proper end and business 
of the Roman people is liberty.” 

The ambassadors prepared themselves immediately to exe- 
cute their commission, and the next morning, early, set forward 
towards Antony, though Ser. Sulpicius was in a very declining 
state of health. Various were the speculations about the success 
of this message: but Antony gained one certain advantage by 
it, of more time, either to press the siege of Modena, or to 
take such measures as fresh accidents might offer: nor were 
his friends without hopes of drawing from it some pretence for 
opening a treaty with him, so as to give room to the chiefs of 
the Cesarian faction to unite themselves against the senate 
and republican party ; which seemed to be inspired, by Cicero, 
with a resolution of extinguishing all the remains of the late 
tyranny. Jor this purpose, the partisans of that cause were 
endeavouring to obviate the offence which might be given by 
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‘ Antony’s refusal to comply with what was enjoined ; contriving 
‘specious answers for him, and representing them as a reason- 
able ground of an accommodation, in hopes to cool the ardour 
of the city for the prosecution of the war: Calenus was at the 
head of this party, who kept a constant a Nd aur with 
Antony, and took care to publish such of his letters as were 
proper to depress the hopes and courage of his adversaries, and 
eep up the spirits of his friends’. 
vicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate, called in this 
interval about certain matters of ordinary form, took occasion 
to rouse the zeal of the assembly, by warning them of the 
mischief of these insinuations. He observed, that the affairs 
then proposed to their deliberation were of little consequence, 
though necessary in the common course of public business, 
about the Appian way, the coin, the Luperci, which would 
easily be adjusted; but that his mind was called off from the 
consideration of them by the more important concerns of the 
republic: that he had always been afraid of sending the 
embassy : and now every we saw what a languor the expec- 
tation of it had caused in people’s minds, and what a handle it 
had given to the practices of those, who grieved to see the 
senate recovering its ancient authority ; the people united with 
them; all Italy on the same side; their armies prepared ; their 
generals ready to take the field: who feign answers for Antony, 
and applaud them as if they had sent ambassadors not to give, 
but receive conditions from him. Then, after exposing the 
danger and iniquity of such practices, and rallying the prin- 
vipal abettor of them, Calenus, he adds, that he, who all his 
life had been the author and promoter of civil peace; who 
owed whatever he was, whatever he had to it; his honours, 
interest, dignity, nay, even the talents and abilities which he 
was master of; “ Yet I,” says he, “the perpetual adviser of 
‘hee am for no peace with Antony :”—where, perceiving 
imself to be heard with attention, he proceeds to explain at 
large, through the rest of his speech, that such a peace would 
be dishonourable, dangerous, and could not possibly subsist : 
he exhorts the senate, therefore, to be attentive, prepared, and 
armed beforehand; so as not to be caught by a smooth or 
suppliant answer, and the false appearance of equity: that 
Antony must do every thing which was prescribed to him, 
before he could pretend to ask any thing: if not, that it was 
not the senate which proclaimed war against him, but he 
' Tile litteras ad te mittat de spe sua secundarum rerum ? eas tu letus proferas?— 


describendas etiam des pe civibus ?—eorum augeas animos? bonorum spem, vir- 
tutemque debilites? Ibid. 7. 2. 
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against the Roman people. ‘ But for you, fathers, I give you 
warning,” says he: the question before you concerns the 
liberty of the people of Rome, which is entrusted to your care ; 
it concerns the lives and fortunes of every honest man; it 
concerns your own authority; which you will for ever lose, if 
you do not retrieve it now. I admonish you too, Pansa; for 
though you want no advice, in which you excel, Pi the best 
pilots, in great storms, are sometimes admonished by passen- 
gers: never suffer that noble provision of arms and troops, 
which you have made, to come to cea you have such an 
opportunity before yous as no man ever had: by this firmness 
of the senate, this alacrity of the equestrian order, this ardour 
of the people, you have it in your power to free the republic 
for ever from fear and danger *.” 

The consuls, in the mean while, were taking care that the 
expectation of the effect of the embassy should not supersede 
their preparations for war; and agreed between themselves, 
that one of them should march immediately to Gaul, with the 
troops which were already provided, and the other stay behind 
to perfect the new levies, which were carried on with great 
success, both in the city and the country: for all the capital 
_ towns of Italy were vying with each other in voluntary con- 
tributions of money and soldiers, and in decrees of infamy and 
disgrace to those who refused to list themselves into the public 
service *. ‘The first part fell by lot to Hirtius*; who, though 
but lately recovered from a dangerous indisposition, marched 
away, without loss of time, at the head of a brave army; and 
particularly of the two legions, the martial and the fourth, 
which were esteemed the flower and strength of the whole, and 
now put themselves under the command and auspices of the 
consul. With these, in conjunction with Octavius, he hoped 
to obstruct all the designs of Antony, and prevent his gaining 
any advantage against Brutus, till Pansa could join them, 
which would make them superior in force, and enable them to 
give him battle, with good assurance of victory. He con- 
tented himself, in the mean while, with dispossessing Antony 
of some of his posts, and distressing him, by straitening his 
quarters and opportunities of forage, in which he had some 
success, as he signified in a letter to his colleague Pansa, 
which was communicated to the senate: “I have possessed 
myself,” says he, “of Claterna, and driven out Antony’s gar- 





1 Vid. Philip. 7. 
® An cum municipiis pax erit, quorum tanta studia cognoscuntur in decretis faciendis, 


militibus dandis, pecuniis pollicendis—hec pm tota Italia fiunt. Ibid. 7, 8, 9. 
3 Consul sortitu ad bellum profectus A. Hirtius. Ibid. 14, 2. 
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rison; his horse were routed in the action, and some of them 
_slain'.” And in all his letters to Cicero, he assured him, that 

he would undertake ger er idee the greatest caution; in 
answer, probably, to what Cicero was constantly inculcating, 
not to expose himself too forwardly, till Pansa could come up 
to him ’. 

The ambassadors returned about the beginning of February, 
having been retarded somewhat longer than they intended, by 
the death of Ser. Sulpicius, which, ie pening when they were 
just arrived at Antony’s camp, left the embassy maimed and 
imperfect, as Cicero says, by the loss of the best and ablest 
man of the three’. The report which they made to the senate, 
answered exactly, in every point, to what Cicero had foretold ; 
—that Antony would perform no part of what was required, 
nor suffer them even to speak with Brutus, but continued to 
batter the town with great fury in their presence: he offered, 
however, some conditions of his own, which, contrary to their 
instructions, they were weak enough to receive from him, and 
lay before the senate: the purport of them was, that the senate 
should assign lands and rewards to all his troops, and confirm 
all the other grants which he and Dolabella had made in their 
consulship : that all his decrees, from Ceesar’s books and papers, . 
should stand firm: that no account should be demanded of the 
money taken from the temple of Opis, nor any inquiry made 
into the conduct of the seven commissioners, created to divide 
the lands to the veteran soldiers; and that his judiciary law 
should not be repealed. On these terms, he offered to give 
up Cisalpine Gaul, provided that he might have the greater 
Gaul in exchange for five years, with an army of six legions, 
to be completed out of the troops of D. Brutus *. 

Pansa summoned the senate to consider the report of the 
ambassadors, which raised a general indignation through the 
city, and gave all possible advantage to Cicero, towards bring- 
ing the house into his sentiments: but, contrary to expecta- 
tion, he found Calenus’s party still strong enough to give him 
much trouble, and even to carry some points against him; all 
tending to soften the rigour of his motions, and give them a 





1 Dejeci presidium, Claterna potitus sum, fugati equites, prelium commissum, occisi 
aliquot. Ibid. 8. 2. . 

2 Hirtius nihil nisi considerate, ut mihi crebris littceris significat, acturus videbatur. 
Ep, Fam, 12. 5. 

8 Cum Ser. Sulpicius etate illos antciret, sapientia omnes, subito ereptus ¢ caussa 
totam legationem orbam ct debilitatam reliquit. Philip. 9. 1. 

4 Ante Consulis oculosque legatorum tormentis Mutinam verberavit—ne punctum 
quidem temporis, cum legati adessent, oppugnatio a ena illi contempti et re- 
jecti revertissent, dixissentque Senatui, non modo illum e Gallia non discessisse, uti 
censuissemus, sed ne a Mutina quidem recessisse, potestatem sibi D. Bruti conveniendi 
non fuisse, &c. vid. Ibid. 8. 7, 8, 9. 
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turn more favourable towards Antony. He moved the senate ~ 
to decree, that a war or rebellion was actually commenced ; . 
they carried it for a tumult: he urged them to secure Antony 
an enemy; they carried it for the softer term of adversary ': 
he proposed that all persons should be prohibited from going 
to Antony; they excepted Varius Cotyla, one of his lieu- 
tenants, who was then in the senate, taking notes of every 
thing which passed. In these votes Pansa himself, and all the 
consular senators, concurred: even L. Cesar, who, though a 
true friend to liberty, yet, being Antony’s uncle, thought him- 
self oblized, by decency, to vote on the milder side ’. 

But Cicero, in his turn, easily threw out, what was warmly 
pressed on the other side, the proposal of a second embassy ; 
and carried, likewise, the main question, of requiring the 
citizens to change their ordinary gown for the sagum, or habit 
of war: by which they fecal the thing, while they rejected 
the name. In all decrees of this kind, the consular senators, 
on the account of their dignity, were excused from changing 
their habit; but Cicero, to inculcate more sensibly the distress 
of the republic, resolved to waive his privilege, and wear the 
same robe with the rest of the city®. In a letter to Cassius, 
he gives the following short account of the state of things at 
this time :—‘** We have excellent consuls, but most shameful 
consulars: a brave senate, but the lower they are in dignity, 
the braver : nothing firmer and better than the people, and all 
Italy universally: but nothing more detestable and infamous 
than our ambassadors, Philip and Piso, who, when sent only to 
ary the orders of the senate to Antony, none of which he 
would comply with, brought back, of their own accord, in- 
tolerable demands from him; wherefore all the world now 
flock about me, and I am grown popular in a salutary 
cause ‘,” &c. 

The senate met again the next day, to draw into form and 
perfect what had been resolved upon in the preceding debate: 
when Cicero, in a pathetic speech, took occasion to expostulate 
with them for their imprudent lenity the day before: he 
shewed the absurdity of their scruples, about voting a civil 


' Ego princeps Sagorum : ego somper hostem appellavi, cum alii adversarium : semper 
hoc bellum, cum alii tumultum, &c. Philip. 12. a. 

2 Vid. ibid. 8. 1, 10. . 

3 Equidem, P. C. quamquam hoc honore usi togati solent esse, cum est in sagis civi- 
tas; statui tamen a vobis, cwxterisque civibus in tanta atrocitate temporis—non differre 
vestitu. Tbid. 8. 1). 

4 Egregios Consulcs habemus, sed turpissimos consulares : Senatum fortem, sed infimo 
quenaue onore fortissimum. Populo vero nihil fortius, nihil melius, Haliaque universa. 

ihil autem fodius Philippo ct Pisone legatis, nihil flagitiosius: qui cum essent missi, ut 
Antonio ex 8. C, certas res nunciarent : cum ille earum rerum nulli paruisset, ultro ab 
illo ad nos intolerabilia postulata retulerunt. Itaque ad nos concurritur: factique jam 
in re salutari populares sumus. Ep. Fam. 12. 4. 
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war: that the word tumult, which they had preferred, either 
. carried in it no real difference, or if any, implied a greater 
perturbation of all things’: he proved, from oy step that 
Antony had taken and was taking; from every thing which 
the senate, the people, the towns of Italy were doing and 
decreeing against him, that they were truly and properly in a 
state of civil war; the fifth which had happened in their 
memory, and the most desperate of them all; being the first 
which was ever raised, not by a dissension of parties, con- 
tending for a superiority in the republic, but cee an union 
of all parties, to enslave and oppress the republic’. He pro- 
ceeds to expostulate with Calenus, for his obstinate adherence 
to Antony, and exposes the weakness of his pretended plea 
for it—a eve of peace, and concern for the lives of the citi- 
zens: he puts him in mind, that there was no juster cause of 
taking arms, than to repel slavery; that several other causes 
indeed were just, but this necessary; unless he did not take 
himself to be affected by it, for the hopes of sharing the 
dominion with Antony: if so, he was doubly mistaken ; first, 
for preferring a private interest to the public; secondly, for 
ihinking any thing secure, or worth enjoying in a tyranny ; 
that a regard for the safety of citizens was a laudable principle ; 
if he meant the good, the useful, the friends to their country : 
but if he meant to save those, who, though citizens by nature, 
were enemies by choice; what difference was there between 
him and such citizens? ‘That their ancestors had quite another 
notion of the care of citizens; and when Scipio Nasica slew 
‘Tiberius Gracchus, when Opimius slew Caius Gracchus, when 
Marius killed Saturninus, they were all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the people: that 
the difference between Calenus’s opinion and his was not 
trifling, or about a trifling matter; the wishing well only to 
this or that man; that he wished well to Brutus, Calenus to 
Antony ; he wished to see a colony of Rome preserved, Cale- 
@Pus to see it stormed: that Calenus could not deny this, who 
‘was contriving all sorts of delay, which could distress Brutus 
and strengthen Antony *. He then addressed himself to the 
other consulars, and reproached them for their shameful beha- 
viour the day before, in voting for a second embassy, and said, 
that when the ambassadors were sent against his judgment, he 
comforted himself with imagining, that, as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and inform the senate 
that he would neither retire from Gaul, nor quit the siege of 
Modena, nor even suffer them to speak with Brutus; that, out 
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of indignation, they should all arm themselves immediately in 
the defence of Brutus; but, on the contrary, they were grown . 
more dispirited, to hear of Antony’s audaciousness ; and their 
amb ors, instead of courage, which they ought to have 
brought, had brought back nothing but fear to them*. “ Good 
God,” says he, ‘‘what is become of the virtue of our ances- 
tors ?>——When Popilius was sent ambassador to Antiochus, and 
ordered him, in the name of the senate, to depart from Alex- 
andria, which he was then besieging, upon the king’s deferring 
to answer, and contriving delays, - tee a circle round him 
with his staff, and bade him give his answer instantly, before 
he stirred out of that place, or he would return to the senate 
without it.” He then recites and ridicules the several demands 
made by Antony; their arrogance, stupidity, absurdity ; and 
?reproves Piso and Philip, men of such dignity, for the mean- 
ness of bringing back conditions, when they were sent only to 
carry commands: he complains, that they paid more respect 
to Antony’s ambassador, Cotyla, than he to their’s: for, instead 
of shutting the gates of the city against him, as they ought .to 
have done, they admitted him into that very temple, where 
the senate then sat; where, the day before, he was takin 
notes of what every man said, and was caressed, invited, and 
entertained, by some of the principal senators, who had too 
little regard to their dignity, too much to their danger. But 
what, after all, was the danger, which must end either in 
liberty or death? the one always desirable, the other un- 
avoidable ; while to fly from death basely was worse than 
death itself: that it used to be the character of consular sena- 
tors, to be vigilant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or pro- 
posing ae for the good of the public: that he remem- 
bered old Sczevola in the Marsic war, how, in the extremity of 
age, oppressed with years and infirmities, he gave free access 
to every body ; was never seen in his bed; always the first in 
the senate: he wished that they all would imitate such indus- 
try; or, at least, not envy those who did*: that, since thes} 
had now suffered a six years’ slavery, a longer term than 
honest and industrious slaves used to serve, what watchings, . 
what solicitude, what pains ought they to refuse, for the she 
of giving liberty to the Roman people? He concludes, by 
adding a clause to their last decree; to grant pardon and im- 
punity to all who should desert Antony, and return to their 
duty, by the fifteenth of March; or, if any who continued 
with him, should do any service worthy of reward, that one or 
both the consuls should take the first opportunity to move the 





1 Philip. 7. 2 Ibid. 8, 9. 3 Ibid. 10. 
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senate in their favour; but if any person, from this time, should 
. go over to Antony, except Cotyla, that the senate would con- 
sider him as an enemy to his country. 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa called the 
senate together ae the next day, to deliberate on some 
proper honours to be decreed to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, 
who died upon the embassy: he spoke largely in his praise, 
and advised to pay him all the honours which had ever been 
decreed to any, who had lost their lives in the service of their 
country—a public funeral, ae anak and statue. Seérvilius, 
who spoke next, agreed to a funeral and monument, but was 

inst a statue, as due only to those who had been killed by 
violence, in the discharge of their embassies. Cicero was not 
content with this, but out of private friendship to the man, as 
well as a regard to the public service, resolved to have all the 
honours paid ¢ him, which the occasion could Fagarieel justify : 
in answer, therefore, to Servilius, he shewed, with his usual 
eloquence, that the case of Sulpicius was the same with the 
case of those who had been killed on the account of their em- 
bassies: that the embassy itself had killed him: that he set 
out upon it in so weak a condition, that though he had some 
hopes of coming to Antony, he had none of returning: and 
when he was just arrived to the congress, expired in the very 
act of executing his commission ': that it was not the manner, 
but the cause of the death, which their ancestors regarded: if 
it was caused by the embassy, they granted a publ monu- 
ment, to encourage their fellow-citizens, in dangerous wars, to 
undertake that employment with cheerfulness: that several 
statues had been erected on that account; which none had ever 
merited better than Sulpicius: that there could be no doubt 
but that the embassy had killed him; and that he had carried 
out death along with him, which he might have escaped by 
staying at home, under the care of his wife and children’: but 
when he saw, that if he did not obey the authority of the 
‘senate, he should be unlike to himself, and, if he did obey, 
must necessarily lose his life, he chose, in so critical a state of 
the republic, rather to die than seem to decline any service 
which he could possibly do: that he had many opportunities of 
refreshing and nelcene himself in the cities through which he 
assed, and was pressed to it by his colleagues ; but, in spite of 
bie distemper, persevered to death in the resolution of urgin 
his journey, and hastening to perform the commands of the 
senate: that if they recollected how he endeavoured to excuse 
himself from the task, when it was first moved in the senate, 





1 Thid. 9. 1. 2 Ibid. 3. 
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they must needs think, that this honour to him, when dead, 
was but a necessary amends for the injury which they had . 
done to him when living: for, though it was harsh to be said, 
yet he must say it, that it was they who had killed him, by 
overruling his excuse, when they saw it grounded, not on a 
feigned, ik a real sickness; and when, to their remonstrance, 
the consul Pansa joined his exhortation, with a gravity and 
force of speech, which his ears had not learnt to bear ; “Then,” 
says he, *‘he took his son and me aside, and Poeee that he 
could not help preferring your authority to his own life: we, 
through admiration of his virtue, durst not venture to oppose 
his will: his son was tenderly moved, nor was my concern 
much less; yet both of us were obliged to give way to the 
greatness of his mind, and the force of his ne when, to 
the joy of you all, he promised that he would do whatever you 
‘ceca nor would decline the danger of that vote, of which 
e himself had been the proposer: restore life, therefore, to him 
from whom you have taken it: for the life of the dead is in the 
memory of dhe living : take care that he whom you unwillingly 
sent to his death, receive an immortality from you: for, if you 
decree a statue to him in the rostra, the remembrance of his 
embassy will remain to al] posterity—’.” Then, after illus- 
trating the great virtues, talents, and excellent character of 
Sulpicius, he observes, that all these would be perpetuated by 
their own merit and effects, and that the statue was the monu- 
ment rather of the gratitude of the senate, than of the fame of 
the man; of a public rather than of a private signification ; an 
eternal testimony of Antony’s audaciousness, of his waging an 
impious war against his country ; of his rejecting the embassy 
of the senate’. For which reasons he proposed a decree, that 
a statue of brass should be erected to him in the rostra, b 
order of the senate, and the cause inscribed on the base, that 
he died in the service of the republic, with an area of five feet 
on all sides of it, for his children and posterity to see the shows 
of the gladiators: that a magnificent funeral should be made 
for him at the public charge, and the consul Pansa should 
assign him a place of burial in the Esquiline field, with an area 
of thirty feet every way, to be ranted ublicly, as a sepulchre 
for him, his children and posterity—The senate agreed to 
what Cicero desired, and the statue itself, as we are told by a 
writer of the third century, remained, to his time, in the rostra 
of Augustus °*. 
Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, of the same 
age, the same studies, and the same principles with Cicero, with 





' Philip. 4. 5. * 2 Thid. 5, 6. > Pomponius de origine juris, 
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whom he kept up a perpetual friendship. They went through 


’ their exercises together when young, both at Rome and at 

Rhodes, in the sched school of Molo: whence he became 
an eminent pleader of causes, and passed through all the great 
offices of the state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learn- 
ing, integrity; a constant admirer of the modesty of the 
ancients; and a reprover of the insolence of his own times. 
When he could not arrive at the first degree of fame as an 
orator, he resolved to excel in what was next to it, the character 
of a lawyer ; choosing rather to be the first in the second art, 
than the second only in the first; leaving, therefore, to his 
friend Cicero the field of eloquence, he contented himself with 
such a share of it, as was sufficient to sustain and adorn the 
profession of the law. In this he succeeded to his wish, and 
was far superior to all who had ever professed it in Rome; 
being the first who reduced it to a proper science, or rational 
system; and added light and method to that, which all others 
before him had taught darkly and confusedly. Nor was his 
knowledge confined to the external forms or the effects of the 
municipal laws; but enlarged by a comprehensive view of uni- 
versal equity, which he made the pag ia of its sanctions, 
and the rule of all his decisions; yet he was always better 
pleased to put an amicable end to a controversy, than to direct 
a process at law. In his political behaviour, he was always a 
friend to peace and liberty; moderating the violence of opposite 
parties, and discouraging every step towards civil dissension ; 
and, in the late war, was so busy in contriving projects of an 
accommodation, that he gained the name of the peace-maker. 
Through a natural timidity of temper, confirmed by a profes- 
sion and course of life averse from arms, though he preferred 
Pompey’s cause as the best, he did not care to fight for it: but 
taking Cesar to be the strongest, suffered his son to follow 
that camp, while he himself continued quiet and neuter: for 
this he was honoured by Cesar, yet could never be induced to 
approve his government. From the time of Cesar’s death, he 
continued still to advise and promote all measures which 
seemed likely to establish the public concord; and died, at 
last, as he had lived, in the very act and office of peace- 
making’. 





1 Non facile quem dixerim plus studii quam illum ct ad dicendum, et ad omnes bo- 
narum rerum disciplinas adhibuisse: nam et in iisdem exercitationibus ineunte state 
fuimus ; et postea hodum una ille etiam profectus est, quo melior esset et doctior: et 
inde ut rediit, videtur mihi in secunda arte primus esse maluisse, quam in prima se- 
cundus—sed fortasse maluit, id quod est adeptus, longe omnium non ejusdem modo 
setatis, sed eorum etiam qui fuissent in jure civili esse princeps—juris civilis magnum 
usum et apud Scevolam et apud multos fuisse, artem in hoc uno—hic enim attulit hanc 
artem—quasi lucem ad ea, que confuse ab aliis aut respondebantur aut agebantur. 
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_ The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and Cassius, from — 
the time of their leaving Italy, till Brutus now sent public 
letters to the consuls, giving a particular account of his success 

inst Antony’s brother, Caius, in securing Macedonia, Illy- 
ricum, and Greece, with all the several armies in those coun- 
tries, to the interests of the republic: that C. Antony was re- 
tired to Apollonia, with seven cohorts, where a go account 
would soon be given of him: that a legion, under L. Piso, had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander of his 
horse: that Dolabella’s horse, which was marching in two sepa- 
rate bodies towards Syria, the one in Thessaly, the other in 

Macedonia, had deserted their leaders, and joined themselves 
to him: that Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyrrachium to 
him, and given up the town with his troops into his hands; 
that in all these transactions, Q. Hortensius, the proconsul of 
Macedonia, had been particularly serviceable in disposing the 
provinces and their armies to declare for the cause of liberty’. 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he summoned the 
senate, to acquaint them with the contents, which raised an in- 
credible joy through the whole city’. After the letters were 
read, Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Brutus; extolled 
his conduct and services; and moved, that public honours and 
thanks should be decreed to him: and then, according to his 
custom, called upon his father-in-law, Calenus, to declare his 
sentiments the first; who, in a premeditated speech, delivered 
from writing, acknowledged Brutus’s letters to be well and 
properly drawn ; but since what he had done was done without 
any commission and public authority, that he should be re- 
que to deliver up his forces to the orders of the senate, or 
the proper governors of the provinces*. Cicero spoke next, 





(Brut. 262, &c.} Neque ille magis Juris consultus, quam justitie fuit : ita ea que profi- 
ciscebantur a legibus et a jure civili semper ad facilitatem mquitatemque refercbat : neque 
constitucre litium actiones malebat, quam controversias tollere. [Philip. 9. 5.) Se 
vero pacificator cum suo librariolo videtur obiisse legationem. [Ad Att. 15. 7.] Cognodeen 
enim jam absens, te hac mala multo ante providentem, defensorem pacis et in Consulatu 
tuo ct post Consulatum fuisse. [Ep. Fam. 4. 1.] 

N, B. The old lawyers tel] a remarkable story of the origin of Sulpicius’s fame and 
skill in the law : that going one day to consult Mucius Seavola about some point, he was 
so dull in apprehending the peering of Mucius’s answer, that, after explaining it to bim 
twice or thrice, Mucius could not forbear saying, ‘‘ It is a shame for a nobleman, and a 
patrician, and a pleader of causes, to be ignorant of that law which he professes to under- 
stand.” The reproach stung him to the quick, and made him apply himself to his studies 
with such industry, that he became the ablest lawyer in Rome ; and left behind him near 
a hundred and elg ty books written by himself, on nice and difficult queations of law. 
Digest. 1. 1. Tit. 2. parag. 43. 

he Jesuits, Catrou and Rouille, have put this i a into the list of the conspirators 
who killed Cmsar: but a moderate acquaintance with the character of the man, or with 
Cicero’s writings, would have shewn them their error, and that there was none of consular 
rank but Trebonius concerned in that affair. Hist. Rom. vol. 17. p. 343. Not. a. 

' Vid. Philip. 10, 4, 5,6. 

? Dii immortales ! qui ille nuncius, qua ille litterm, que letitia Senatus, que alacritas 
civitatis erat? Ad Brut.2.7. # Philip. 10. 1, 2,3. 
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and began with giving the thanks of the house to Pansa, for 
calling them together on that day, when they had no expec- 

tation of it; a not deferring a moment to give them a shire 
of the joy which Brutus’s letters had brought. He observes, 
that Pansa, by speaking so largely in the praise of Brutus, 
had shewn that to be true, which he had always taken to be so, 
that no man ever envied another’s virtue, who was conscious of 
his own: that he had prevented him, to whom, for his intimacy 
with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to belong, from 
saving so much as he intended on that subject. Then ad- 
dressing himself to Calenus, he asks, what could be the mean- 
ing of that perpetual war which he declared against the 
Brutuses ? why he alone was always opposing, when every one 
else was almost adoring them? that to talk of Brutus’s letters 
being rightly drawn, was not to praise Brutus, but his se- 
cretary: when did he ever hear of a decree in that we that 
letters were properly written? yet the expression did not fall 
from him by chance, but was designed, premeditated, and 
brought in writing '. He exhorts him to consult with his son- 
in-law, Pansa, oftener than with himself, if he would preserve 
his character: professes that he could not help pitying him, to 
hear it given out among the people that there was not a second 
vote on the side of him, who gave the first; which would be 
the case, he believed, in that day’s debate. ‘“ You would take 
away,” says he, “the legions from Brutus, even those which 
he has drawn off from the traitorous designs of C. Antony, and 
engaged by his own authority in the public service: you would 
have him sent once more, as it were, into banishment, naked 
and forlorn: but for you, fathers, if ever you betray or desert 
Brutus, what citizen will you honour? whom will you favour ? 
unless you think those, who offer kingly diadems, worthy to 
be preserved; those who abolish the name of king, to be 
abandoned.” He proceeds to display, with great force, the 
merit and praises of Brutus ; his moderation, mildness, patience 
of injuries : how studiously he had avoided every step which 
could give a handle to civil tumults: quitting the city; living 
Geet in the country ; forbidding the resort of friends to him; 
and leaving Italy itself lest any cause of war should arise on his 
account: that as long as he saw the senate disposed to bear 
every thing, he was resolved to bear too; but when he per- 
ceived them inspired with a spirit of liberty, he then exerted 
himself to provide them succours to defend it’: that if he had 
not defeated the desperate attempts of C. Antony, they had 
lost Macedonia, Illyricum, and Greece; the last of which af- 





1 Ibid, 2. 2 Ibid. 3, 4. 
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- forded éither a commodious retreat for Antony, when driven 


out of Italy, or the best opportunity of invading it: which now, — 


by Brutus’s management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms, as it were, and athered its help to Italy '. 
. That Caius’s march through the provinces was to plunder the 
allies; to scatter waste and desolation wherever he passed; to 
employ the armies of the Roman people against the people 
themselves: whereas Brutus made it a law, wheresoever he 
came, to dispense light, hope, and security to all around him: 
in short, that the one gathered forces to preserve, the other to 
overturn the republic: that the soldiers themselves could judge 
of this, as well as the senate; as they had declared, by their 
desertion of C. Antony, who, by that time, either was, or 
would soon be, Brutus’s prisoner’, that there was no appre- 
hension of danger from Brutus’s power: that his legions, his 
mercenaries, his horse, and, above all, himself, was wholly 
theirs ; formed for the service of the republic, as well by his 
own excellent virtue, as a kind of fatality derived from his 
ancestors, both on the father’s and the motlier’s side: that none 
could ever blame him for any thing, unless for too great a 
backwardness and aversion to war; and his not humouring the 
ardour of all Italy in their thirst of liberty: that it was a vain 
fear which some pretended to entertain, that the veterans 
would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head of an army, as if 
there were any difference between his army, and the armies of 
Hirtius, Pansa, D. Brutus, Octavius ; all of which had severally 
received public honours for their defence of the people of 
Rome: that M. Brutus could not be more suspected by the 
veterans than Decimus; for though the act of the Brutuses, 
and the praise of it, was common to them both; yet those who 
disapproved it, were more angry with Decimus, as thinking 
him, of all others, the last who ought to have done it: yet what 
were all their armies now doing, but relieving Decimus from 
the siege * ?—that if there was any real danger from Brutus, 
Pansa’s sagacity would easily find it out; but as they had just 
now heard, from his own mouth, he was so far from thinking 
his army to be dangerous, that he looked upon it as the firmest 
support of the commonwealth ‘: that it was the constant art of 
the disaffected to oppose the name of the veterans to every 
good design: that he was always ready to encourage their 
valour, but would never endure their arrogance. ‘ Shall we,” 
says he, “ who are now breaking off the shackles of our servi- 
tude, be discouraged, if any one tells us that the veterans will 
not have it so ?—let that then come out from me at last, which 
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is true, and becoming my character to speak ; that if the reso- 
lutions of this body must be governed by the will of the 
veterans ; if all our words and acts must be regulated by their 
humour, then it is high time to wish for death; which, to 
Roman citizens, was ever preferable to slavery ':” that since 
so many chances of death surrounded them all, both day and 
night, it was not the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to 
scruple the giving up that breath to his country, which he must 
necessarily give up to nature’: that Antony was the single and 
common enemy of them all; though he had, indeed, his brother 
Lucius with him, who seemed to be born on purpose that 
Marcus might not be the most infamous of all mortals: that he 
had a crew also of desperate villains gaping after the spoils of 
the republic: that the army of Brutus was provided against 
these; whose sole will, thought, and purpose, was to protect 
the senate and the liberty of the ea who, after trying in 
vain what patience would do, found it necessary, at last, to 
oppose force to force®: that they ought, therefore, to grant the 
same privilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted before to 
Decimus, and to Octavius; and confirm, by public authority, 
what he had been doing for them by his private counsel.—For 
which purpose he proposed the following decree :— Whereas 
by the pains, counsel, industry, virtue of Q. Cwepio Brutus ‘, 
proconsul, in the utmost distress of the republic, the province 
of Macedonia, Illyricum, and Greece, with all their legions, 
armies, horse, are now in the power of the consuls, senate, and 
pan of Rome; that Q. Cepio Brutus, fee has acted 

erein well, and for the good of the republic, agreeably to his 
character, the dignity of his ancestors, and to his usual manner 
of serving the commonwealth, and that his conduct is, and ever 
will be, acceptable to the senate and people of Rome. That 
Q. Cepio Brutus, proconsul, be ordered to protect, guard, and 
defend the province of Macedonia, Illyricum, and all Greece, 
and command that army which he himself has raised; that 
whatever money he wants for military service he may use and 
take it from any part of the public revenue, where it can best 
be faised, or borrow it where he thinks proper, and impose 
contributions of grain and forage, and take care to draw all his 
troops as near to Italy as possible : and whereas it appears, by 
the letters of Q. Czpio Brutus, proconsul, that the public ser- 
vice has been greatly advanced, by the endeavours and virtue 
of Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; and that he concerted all his mea- 





' Ibid. 9, 2 Ibid. 10. 3 Ibid. 11. 

‘ & Brutus, as appears from the style of this decree, had been adopted lately by his 
mother’s brother, Q. Servilius C:epio, whose name, according to custom, he now assumed, 
with the possession of his uncle’s cstate. 
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sures with Q. Cepio Brutus, proconsul, to the great benefit of 
the sectboaceclli: that Q. Horteming proconsul, has acted 
therein rightly, regularly, and for the public good ; and that it 
is the will of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, proconsul, with 
his queestors, proqueestora, and lieutenants, hold the province 
of Macedonia, till a successor be appointed by the senate. 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also which he 
made on the first of January: of which Brutus says, in answer 
to him, ‘I have read your two orations, the one, on the first of 
January, the other on the subject of my letters, against Ca- 
lenus: you expect now, without doubt, that I should praise 
them: I am at a loss what to praise the most in them; your 
courage, or your abilities: I allow you now in earnest to call 
them Philippics, as you intimated, jocosely, in a former letter °.” 
—Thus the name of Philippics, which seems to have been 
thrown out at first in gaiety and jest only, being taken up and 
propagated by his friends, See at last, the fixed and stand- 
ing title of these orations: which yet, for several ages, were 
called, we find, indifferently, either Philippics or Antonians’. 
Brutus declared himself so well pleased with these two, which 
he had seen, that Cicero promised to send him, afterwards, all 
the rest’. 

Brutus when he first left Italy, sailed directly for Athens, 
where he spent some time in concerting measures, how to make 
himself master of Greece and Macedonia, which was the great 
design that he had in view. Here he gathered about him all 
the young nobility and gentry of Rome, who, for the oppor- 
tunity of their education, had been sent to this celebrated seat 
of learning: but, of them all, he took the most notice of youn 
Cicero; and, after a little acquaintance, grew ver fond of him; 
admiring his parts and virtue, and surprised to find, In one s0 
young, such a generosity and greatness of mind, with such an 
aversion to tyranny ‘. He made him, therefore, one of his 
lieutenants, though he was but twenty years old; gave him the 
command of his horse; and employed him in several com- 
missions of great trust and importance; in all which the youn 
man signalized both his courage and conduct, and behaved 
with great credit to himself, great satisfaction to his general, 
and great benefit to the public service: as Brutus did ‘ina the 


1 Legi orationes tues duas, quarum altera Kal. Jon. usus es; altera de litteris meis, 
us habite est abs te contra Calenum. Nunc scilicet hoc expectas, dum eas laudem. 
eacio animi an ingenii tui major in illis libellis laus contineatur. Jam concedo, ut vel 
Philippici vocentur, quod tu quadam epistola jocans scripsisti. Ad Brut. 2. 5. 
M. Cicero in primo Antonianarum ita scriptum reliquit. A. Gell. 13. 1. 
_ 3 Hac ad te oratio perferotur, quoniam te video delectari Philippicis nostris. AdyBrut. 
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justice to signify, both in his iba and public letters to 
- Rome. In writing to Cicero, ‘‘ Your son,” says he, “ recom- 

mends himself to me so effectually, by his industry, patience, 
activity, greatness of mind, and, in short, by every duty, that 
he seems never to drop the remembrance of whose son he is; 
wherefore, since it is not possible for me to make you love him 
more than you do already, yet allow thus much to my judg- 
ment, as to persuade yourself, that he will have no occasion to 
borrow any share of your glory, in order to obtain his father’s 
honours }.”——This account, given by one who was no flatterer, 
may be considered as the real character of the youth: which is 
confirmed, likewise, by what Lentulus wrote of him about the 
same time: ‘I could not see your son,” says he, “‘ when I was 
last with Brutus, because he was gone with the horse into 
winter quarters: but, by my faith, it gives me great joy, for 
your sake, for his, and especially my own, that he is in such 
esteem and reputation: for as he is your son, and worthy of 
you, I cannot but look upon him as my brother *.” 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which were the 
subject of his letters to Brutus, that he had scarce leisure to 
take notice of what was said about his son: he just touches it, 
however, in one or two letters: “‘ As to my son, if his merit be 
as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I ought to do: 
or if you magnify it, out of love to him, even that gives me an 
incredible joy, to perceive that he is beloved by you*.” Again; 
‘I desire you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as 
much as possible: he will find no better school of virtue, than 
in the contemplation and imitation of you *.” 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public letters but 
what was prosperous and encouraging, yet, in his private ac- 
counts to Cicero, he signified a great want of money and 
recruits, and begged to be supplied with both from Italy, 
especially with recruits: either by a vote of the senate, or, if 
that could not be had, by some secret management, without the 
privity of Pansa: to which Cicero answered, “ You tell me 


1 Cicero filius tuus sic mihi se probat, industria, patientia, Jabore, animi magnitudine, 
omni denique officio, ut prorsus nunquam dimittere videatur cogitationem, cujus sit filius, 
Quare quoniam efficere non possum, ut pluris facias eum, qui tibi est carissimus, illud 
tribue judicio meo, ut tibi persuadeas, non fore illi abutendum gloria tua, ut adipiscatur 
honores paternos, Kal. Apr. Ad Brut. 2. 3. 

2 Filium tuum, ad Brutum cum veni, videre non potui, ideo quod jam in hiberna cum 
equitibus erat profectus. Sed medius fidius ea ease cum opinione, et tua et ipsius, et in 

rimis mea causa gaudeo. Fratris enim loco mihi est, qui ex te natus, teque dignus est. 

ale. 1111 Kal. Jun. Ep. Fam. 12. 14. 

3 De Cicerone meo, et si tantum est in co, quantum scribis, tantum scilicet, quantum 
debeo, gaudeo ;: et si, quod amas eum, co majora facis ; id ipsum incredibiliter gaudeo, a 
te eum diligi. Ad Brut. 2. 6. 

4 Ciceronem meum, mi Brute, velim quam plurimum tecum habeas. Virtutis disci- 
get gehen a nullum, quam contemplationem atque imitationem tui. XIII 

al. Maii. Ibid. 7. 
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that you want two necessary things, recruits and money; it is 
difficult to help you. 1 know no other way of raising money, 
which can be of use to you, but what the senate has decreed, 
of borrowing it from the cities. As to recruits, I do not see 
what can be done: for Pansa is so far from granting any share 
of his army or recruits to you, that he is even uneasy to see 80 
many volunteers going over to you: his reason, I take it, is, 
that he thinks no forces too great for the demands of our affairs 
in Italy : for as to what many suspect, that he has no mind to 
see you too panes! I have no suspicion of it'.”—Pansa seems 
to have been much in the right, for refusing to part with any 
troops out of Italy, where the stress of the war now lays on the 
success of which the fate of the whole republic depended. 

But there came news of a different kind, about the same 
time, to Rome, of Dolabella’s successful exploits in Asia. He 
left the city, as it is said above, before the expiration of his 
consulship, to possess himself of Syria: which had been al- 
lotted to him by Antony’s management: and taking his way 
through Greece and Macedonia, to gather what money and 
troops he could raise in those countries, he passed over into 
Asia, in hopes of inducing that province to abandon Trebonius, 
and declare for him: having sent his emissaries, therefore, 
before him, to prepare for ie reception, he arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any show of hos- 
tility, or forces sufficient to give any great alarm, pretending 
to desire nothing more than a free passage through the country 
to his own province. ‘Trebonius refused to admit him into the 
town ; but consented to supply him with refreshments without 
the gates: where many civilities passed between them, with great 
pro essions, on Dolabella’s part, of amity and friendship to 

“‘rebonius, who promised, in his turn, that if Dolabella would 
depart quietly from Smyrna, he should be received into 
Ephesus, in order to pass forward towards Syria. To this 
Dolabella seemingly agreed; and, finding it Sa am 
take Smyrna by open force, contrived to surprise it by s@a- 
tagem: embracing, therefore, Trebonius’s offer, he set forward 
towards Ephesus ; but, after he had marched several miles, and 
Trebonius’s men, who were sent after to observe him, were re- 
tired, he turned back instantly in the night, and arriving again 


' Quod egere te duabus necessariis rebus scribis, supplemento et pecunia, difficile con- 
silium est. Non enim mihi occurrunt facultates, quibus uti te posse videam, preter 
illas, quas Senatus decrevit, ut pecunias a civitatibus mutuas sumeres. De supplemento 
uutem non video, quid fieri possit. Tantum enim abest ut Pansa de exercitu suo aut . 
delectu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut etiam moleste ferat, tam multos ad te ire voluntarios: 
quomodo syuideii credo, quod his rebus quer in Italia decernuntur, nullas copias nimis 
magnas erbitretur ; qaomels aitem multi suspicantur, quod ne te quidem nimis firmum 
esse velit ; quod cgo non suspicor. Ad Brut. 2, 6. 
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at Smyrna before day, found it, as he expected, negligently 

aah and without any ee of an assault; so that 
is soldiers, by the help of ladders, presently mounting the 

walls, possessed themselves of it without opposition, and seized 

oe himself in his bed, before he knew any thing of his 
anger ’, 

Dolabella treated him with the utmost cruelty; kept him 
two days under torture, to extort a discovery of all the money 
in his custody; then ordered his head to be cut off, and carried 
about on a spear ; and his body to be dragged about the streets, 
and thrown into the sea’. This was the first blood that was 
spilt on the account of Ceesar’s death; which was now revenged 
in kind upon one of the principal conspirators, and the only one 
who was of consular rank. It had been projected, without 
doubt, in concert with Antony, to make the revenge of Ceesar’s 
death the avowed cause of their arms, in order to draw the ve- 
terans to their side, or make them unwilling, at least, to act 
against them: and it gave a clear warning to Brutus and his 
associates, what they were to expect, if their enemies pre- 
vailed, as well as a sad presage to all honest men, of the cruel 
effects and merciless fury of the impending war. 

On the news of ‘Trebonius’s death, the senate was summoned 
by the consul, where Dolabella was unanimously declared a 
public enemy, and his estate confiscated. Calenus_ himself 
first proposed the vote, and said, that if any thing more severe 
fail be thought of, he would be for it: the indignation of the 
city was so inflamed, that he was forced to comply with the 
popular humour, and hoped, perhaps, to put some difficulty 
upon Cicero, who, for his relation to Dolabella, would, as he 
imagined, be for moderating the punishment. But though 
Calenus was mistaken in this, he was concerned in moving 
another question which greatly perplexed Cicero, about the 
choice of a general, to manage this new war against Dolabella. 
Two opinions were proposed : the one, that P. Servilius should 
be sent with an extraordinary commission; the other, that the 
two consuls should jointly prosecute that war, with the pro- 
vinces of Syria and Asia allotted to them. This was ver 
agreeable to Pansa, and pushed, therefore, not only by his 


Nk ST 


1 App. 3. p. 542. 

2 Consecutus est Dolabella, nulla suspicione belli—Secuts# collocutiones familiares 
cum Trebonio ; complexusque summe benevolentim—nocturnus introitus in Sm ; 
quasi in hostium urbem; oppressus Treboniue—interficere captum statim noluit, ne 
nimis, credo, in victoria liberalis videretur. Cum verborum contumeliis optimum 
virum incesto ore lacerasset, tum verberibus ec tormentis quxstionem habuit pecunia 
publicw, idque per biduum. Post cervicibus fractis caput abscidit, idque adfixum gestari 
jussit in pilo; reliquum corpus tractum ac laniatuin abjecit in mare, &c. -Philp, 11. 
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friends, but by all Antony’s party, who fancied that it would 
take off the attention of the consuls from the war of Italy; 
give Dolabella time to strengthen himself in Asia; raise a 
coldness between the consuls and Cicero, if he ventured to op- 
eg) it; and, above all, put a public affront upon Cassius; who, 

y his presence in those parts, seemed to have the best pre- 
tension to that commission. The debate continued through 
the first day, without coming to any issue ; and was adjourned 
to the next. In the meanwhile, Cassius’s mother-in-law, Ser- 
vilia, and other friends, were endeavouring to prevail with 
Cicero to drop the opposition, for fear of alienating Pansa: 
but in vain; for he resolved, at all hazards, to defend the 
honour of Cassius; and when the debate was resumed the next 
morning, exerted all his interest and eloquence to procure a 
decree in his favour. 

He began his speech by observing that, in their present 
grief for the lamentable fate of Trebonius, the republic, how- 
ever, would reap some good from it, since they now saw the 
barbarous cruelty of those who had taken arms against their 
country: for of the two chiefs of the present war, the one, by 
effecting what he wished, had discovered what the other aimed 
at’. ‘That they both meant nothing less than the death and 
destruction of all honest men; nor would be satisfied, it seemed, 
with simple death, for that was the punishment of nature, but 
thought the rack and tortures due to their revenge: that what 
Dolabella had executed, was the picture of what Antony in- 
tended: that they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of their wicked 
purposes: this he illustrates by parallel instances from the 
conduct of each; and after displaying the inhumanity of Dola- 
bella, and the unhappy fate of T'rebonius, in a manner proper 
to excite indignation against the one, and compassion be the 
other; he shews, that Dolabella was still the more unhappy of 
the two, and must needs suffer more from the guilt of his mind, 
than Trebonius from the tortures of his body : «« What doubt,” 
says he, ‘can there be, which of them is the most miserable ? 
he, whose death the senate and people are eager to revenge; 
or he, who is adjudged to be a traitor, by the unanimous vote 
of the senate? for, in all other respects, it is the greatest injury 
to T'rebonius, to compare his life with Dolabella’s. As to the 
one, every body knows his wisdom, wit, humanity, innocence, 
greatness of mind in freeing his country ; but as to the other, 


cruelty was his delight from a boy, with a lewdness so shame- 
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what his very adversaries could not object to him with modesty. 
. Y¥et, this man, good gods! was once mine: for I was not very 
- eurious to inquire into his vices: nor should I now, perhaps, 
have been his enemy, had he not shewn himself an enemy to 
you, to his country, to the domestic gods and altars of us all; 
nay, even to nature and earn itself’.” He exhorts them, 
from this warning given by Dolabella, to act with the greater 
vigour against Antony: for if he, who had about him but a few 
of those capital incendiaries, the ringleaders of rapine and re- 
bellion, durst attempt an act so abominable, what barbarity 
were they not to expect from Antony, who had the whole 
crew of them in his camp ? the principal of whom he describes 
by name and character; and adds, that as he had often dissented 
unwillingly from Calenus, so now, at last, he had the pleasure 
to agree with him, and to let them see, that he had no dislike 
to the man, but to the cause: that, in this case, he not only 
concurred with him, but thanked him for propounding a vote 
so severe and worthy of the republic, in decreeing Dolabella 
an enemy, and his estate to be confiscated’. Then, as to the 
second point, which was of greater delicacy, the nomination of 
a yeneral to be sent against Dolabella, he proceeds to give his 
reasons for rejecting the two opinions proposed ; the one, for 
sending Servilius, the other, for the two consuls: of the first, 
he says, that extraordinary commissions were always odious 
where they were not necessary, and wherever they had been 
granted, it was in cases very different from this: that if the 
commission in debate should be decreed to Servilius, it would 
seem an affront to all the rest of the same rank, that being 
equal in dignity, they should be thought unworthy of the same 
honour: that he himself, indeed, had voted an extraordinary 
commission to young Cesar; but Cesar had first given an ex- 
traordinary protection and deliverance to them: that they must 
either have taken his army from him, or decreed the command 
of it to him; which could not, therefore, be so properly said to 
be given, as not taken away : but that no such commission had 
ever been granted to any one, who was wholly idle and un- 
employed *. As to the second opinion, of decreeing that pro- 
vince to the consuls, he shews it to be both against the dignity 
of the consuls themselves, and against the public service : that 
when D. Brutus, a consul elect, was actually besieged, on the 
preservation of whom their common safety depended; and 
when a dreadful war was on foot, already entrusted to the two 
consuls, the very mention of Asia and Syria, would give a 
handle to jealousy and envy; and, though the decree wag not 
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to take place till D. Brutus should first be relieved, yet a new 
commission would necessarily take off some part of their 
thoughts and attention from the old. Then addressing himself 
to Pansa, he says, that though his mind, he knew, was intent 
on delivering D. Brutus, yet the nature of things would force 
him to turn it sometimes towards Dolabella; and that, if he 
had more minds than one, they should all be directed and 
wholly fixed on Modena‘: that, for his own part, he had re- 
signed, in his consulship, a rich and well furnished province, 
that nothing might interrupt his endeavours to quench that 
flame which was then raised in his country: he wished that 
Pansa would imitate him, whom he used to commend: that if 
the consuls, however, desired to have provinces, as other great 
men had usually done, let them first bring D. Brutus safe 
home to them; who ought to be guarded with the same care 
as the image that fell from heaven, and was sa in the temple 
of Vesta, in the safety of which they were all safe: that this 
decree would create great delay and obstruction to the war 
against Dolabella; which required a general prepared, equipped, 
and already invested with eat ; one who had authority, 
reputation, an army, and a resolution, tried in the service of 
lis country’: that it must, therefore, either be Brutus or 
Cassius, or both of them: that Brutus could not be spared from 
Macedonia, where he was quelling the last efforts of the faction, 
and oppressing C. Antony, who, with the remains of a broken 
army, was still in possession of some considerable places: that 
when he had finished that work, if he found it of use to the 
commonwealth to pursue Dolabella; he would do it of himself 
as he had hitherto done, without waiting for their orders; for 
both he and Cassius had, on many occasions, been a senate to 
themselves: that in such a season of general confusion, it was 
necessary to be governed by the times, rather than by rules: 
that Brutus and Cassius ever held the safety and liberty of their 
country to be the most sacred rule of acting*®. “ For by what 
law,” says he, “by what right have they hitherto been acting, 
the one in Greece, the other in Syria, but by that which Jupi- 
ter himself ordained, that all things beneficial to the community 
should be esteemed lawful and just? for law is nothing else 
but right reason, derived to us from the gods, enjoining what 
is honest, prohibiting the contrary: this was the law which 
Cassius obeyed when he went into Syria; another man’s pro- 
vince, if we judge by written law; but when these are-over- 
turned, his own, by the law of nature: but that Cassius’s acts 
might be conbenel also by the authority of the senate, he pro- 
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* posed a decree to this effect: that whereas the senate has de- 
. clared P. Dolabella to be an enemy of the Roman people, and 
ordered him to be pursued by open war; to the intent that he 
may suffer the punishment due to him, both from gods and 
men; it is the will of the senate, that C. Cassius, proconsul, 
shall hold the province of Syria, in the same manner as if he 
had obtained it by right of law; and that he receive the several 
armies from Q. Marcius Crispus, proconsul; L. Statius Mar- 
cus, proconsul; A. Allienus, lieutenant; which they are hereby 
required to deliver to him: that with these, and what other 
forces he can procure, he shall pursue Dolabella both by land 
and sea: that, for the occasions of the war, he shall have a 
power to demand ships, seamen, money, and all things useful 
to him, from whomsoever he thinks fit, in Syria, Asia, Bithynia, 
Pontus: and that, whatever province he comes into in prose- 
cuting the war, he shall have an authority superior to that of 
the proper governor; that if king Deiotarus, the father, or the 
son, Shall assist C. Cassius, proconsul, with their troops, as they 
have oft assisted the Roman people in other wars, their con- 
duct will be acceptable to the senate and people; that if any of 
the other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall do the like, the 
senate and people will not be unmindful of their services: 
that, as soon as the public affairs were settled, C. Pansa and 
A. Hirtius, the consuls, one or both of them, should take the 
first ota at of moving the senate about the disposal of the 
consular and pretorian provinces ; and that in the mean while, 
they should all continue in the hands of those who now held 
them, till successors were appointed by the senate '. 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the Forum, to 
give the people an account of the debate, and recommend to 
them the interests of Cassius: hither Pansa followed him, and 
to weaken the influence of his authority, declared to the citizens, 
that what Cicero contended for, was against the will and advice 
of Cassius’s nearest friends and relations: of which Cicero gives 
the following account in a letter to Cassius :— ¢ 


‘Sur. T. CICERO TO C. CASSIUS. 


“With what zeal I defended your dignity, both in the 
senate and with the people, I would have you learn rather from 
i= other friends than from me. My opinion would easily 

ve prevailed in the senate, had not Pansa eagerly opposed 
it. After I had proposed that vote, 1 was produced to the 
people by Servilius, the tribune, and said every thing which I 
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could of you, with a strength of voice that filled the Forum, ° 
and with such a clamour and approbation of the people, that I _ 
had never seen the like before. You will pardon me, I hope, 
for doing it against the will of your mother-in-law. ‘The 
timorous woman was afraid that Pansa would be disgusted. 
Pansa, indeed, declared to the assembly, that both your 
mother and brother were against it; but that did not move me, 
I had other considerations more at heart: my regard was to 
the republic, to which I have always wished well, and to your 
dignity and glory. But there is one thing which I enlarged 
upon in the senate, and mentioned also to the people, in which 
I must desire you to make my words good: for I promised, 
and in a manner assured them, that you neither had, nor would 
wait for our decrees; but would defend the republic yourself in 
your own way: and though we had heard nothing, either where 
you were, or what forces you had; yet I took it for granted, 
that all the forces in those parts were your’s; and was confi- 
dent, that you had already recovered the province of Asia to 
the republic: let it be your care to outdo yourself, in endea- 
vouring still to advance your own glory. Adieu *.” 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell us that it 
ended as Cicero desired: but it is evident, from the letter just 
recited, and more clearly still from other letters, that Pansa’s 
authority prevailed against him for granting the commission to 
the consuls*. Cassius, however, as Cicero advised and de- 
clared, had little regard to what they were decreeing at Rome; 
but undertook the whole affair himself, and soon put an end 
to Dolabella’s triumphs, as will be mentioned hereafter in its 
proper place. 

he statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his going into 
exile, had dedicated in the capitol, by the title of the Cask 
dian of the city, was about the end of the last year, thrown 
down and shattered to pieces by a tempest of thunder and 
lightning. This the later writers take notice of, as ominous, 
and porteading the fall of Cicero himself: though neither 
Cicero, nor any of that time, made any such reflection upon — 
it. The senate, however, out of respect to him, passed a 
decree, in a full house, on the eighteenth of March, that the 
statue should be repaired and restored to its place*. So that 
it was now made by public authority, what he himself had 


! Ep. Fam, 12. 7. 

2 Quum Consulibus decreta est Asia, et permissum est iis, ut dum ipei venirent, 
darent negotium qui ipsam obtineant, &c. Ibid. 14. : 

* Eo die Senatus decrevit, ut Minerva nostra, Custos Urbis quam turbo dejecerat, 
restitueretur. Ibid. 25. Dio, 1. 45, p. 278. 
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‘designed it to be, a standing monument to posterity, that the 


safety of the republic had been the constant object of his 
counsels. 

D. Brutus was reduced by this time to such straits in Mo- 
dena, that his friends began to be greatly alarmed for him; 
taking it for granted, that if he fell into Antony's hands, he 
would be treated no better than Trebonius. ‘The mention, 
therefore, of a pacification being revived in the senate, and 
recommended by Pansa himself, upon an intimation given by 
Antony’s friends, that he was now in a disposition to submit to 
reason, Cicero, out of a concern for Brutus’s safety, consented 
to the decree of a second embassy, to be executed by himself 
and Servilius, together with three other consular senators: but 
finding, upon recollection, that there appeared no symptoms of 
any change in Antony, and that his friends produced no proofs 
of it, nor any thing new in his conduct, he was convinced that 
he had made a false step, and that nothing more was intended 
than to gain time; which was of great use to Antony, as it 
would retard the attempts of relieving Modena, and give an 
opportunity to Ventidius to join him, who was marching to- 
wards him at that time, with three legions. At the next meet- 
ing, therefore, of the senate, he retracted his of ee and 
declared against the late decree, as dangerous and insidious; 
and, in a warm and pathetic s inni pressed them to rescind 
it. He owns that it was indecent for one, whose authority 
they had so often followed in the most important debates, to 
daclare himself mistaken and deceived; yet his comfort was, 
that it was in common with them all, and with a consul of the 
greatest wisdom: that when Piso and Calenus, who knew 
Antony’s secret, the one of whom entertained his wife and 
children at his house, the other was perpetually sending and 
receiving letters from him, began to renew, what they had long 
intermitted, their exhortations to peace; and when the consul 
thought fit to exhort the same thing, a man whose prudence 
could not easily be imposed upon, whose virtue approved no 
peace, but on j eee submission, whose greatness of mind 
preferred death to slavery, it was natural to imagine, that there 
was some special reason for all this, some secret wound in An- 
tony’s affairs, which the public was unacquainted with; espe- 
cially when it was reported, that Antony’s family was under 
some unusual affliction, and his friends in the senate betrayed 
a dejection in their looks: for if there was nothing in it, why 
should Piso and Calenus, above all others; why at that time; 
why so unexpectedly, so suddenly, move for pest ? yet now, 
when they had entangled the senate in a pacific embassy, the 
both denied that there was any thing new or particular, whic 
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induced them to it': that there could be no occasion, there- 
fore, for new measures, when there was nothing new in the 
case itself: that they were drawn in, and deceived by Antony's 
friends, who were serving his private, not the public interest: 
that he had seen it from the first, though but darkly, his con- 
cern for Brutus having dazzled his eyes, for whose liberty, if a 
substitute could be accepted, he would freely offer himself to 
be shut up in his place: that if Antony would humble himself, 
and sue to them for any thing, he should, perhaps, be for : 
hearing him; but while he stood to his arms, and acted offen- 
sively, their business was to resist force by force. But they 
would tell him, perhaps, that the thing was not in their power, 
since an embassy was actually decreed. ‘ But what. is it,” 
says he, “that is not free to the wise, which it is possible to 
retrieve? it is the case of every man to err, but the part only 
of a fool to persevere in error: if we have been drawn away 
by false and fallacious hopes, let us turn ee into the way ; 
for the surest harbour to a penitent is a change of his con- 
duct *.” He then shows how the embassy, so Gar from being 
of service, would certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt the 
republic, by checking the zeal of the towns and colonies of 
Italy, and the courage of the legions, which had declared for 
them, who could never be eager to fight, while the senate was 
sounding a retreat®, That nothing was more unjust, than to 
determine any thing about peace, without the consent of those 
who were carrying on the war; and not only without, but 
against their consent: that Hirtius and Cesar had no thoughts 
of peace; from whom he had letters then in his hands, de- 
claring their hopes of victory; for their desire was to conquer, 
and to acquire peace——not by treaty, but by victory‘. That 
there could not possibly be any peace with one to whom nothing 
could be granted: they had voted him to have forged seen 

decrees of the senate ;—would they vote them again to be 
genuine? they had annulled his laws, as made by violence ;— 
would they now consent to restore them? they had decreed 
him to have embezzled five millions of money ;—could such a 
waste be absolved from a charge of fraud? that immunities, 
ee kingdoms, had been sold by him;—could those 

rgains be confirmed, which their decrees had made void *? 
That if they should grant him the farther Gaul, and an atmy, 
what would it be else, but to defer the war, not to make peace ; 
nay, not on to prolong the war, but to yield him the vic- 
tory’? ‘Was it for this,” says he, * that we have put on the 
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‘robe of war, taken arms, sent out all the youth of Italy; that, 
’ with a most flourishing and numerous army, we should send an 
embassy at last for peace; and must I bear a part in that em- 
bassy, or assist in that council, where, if 1 differ from the rest, 
the people of Rome can never know it? so that, whatever con- 
cessions are made to Antony, or whatever mischief he may do 
hereafter, it must be at the hazard of my credit.” He then 
shows, that if an embassy must needs be sent, he, of all men, 
was the most improper to be employed in it: that he had ever 
been against any embassy ; was the mover of their taking the 
habit of war; was always for the severest proceedings both 
against Antony and his associates; that all that party looked 
upon him as prejudiced, and Antony would be offended at the 
sight of him'. That if they did not trouble themselves how 
Antony might take it, he begged them at least to spare him 
the pain of seeing Antony, which he should never be able to 
bear; who, in a speech, lately, to his parricides, when he was 
distributing rewards to the boldest of them, had promised 
Cicero’s estate to Petissius: that he should never endure the 
sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty he could not have escaped, 
but by the defence of his walls and gates, and the zeal of his 
native town: that though he might be able to command him- 
self, and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony and 
his crew, yet some regard should be had to his life; not that 
he set any value upon it himself, but it ought not to be thought 
despicable by the senate and people of Rome; since, if he did 
not deceive himself, it was : who, by his watchings, cares, 
and votes, had managed matters so, that all the attempts of 
their enemies had not hitherto been able to do them any 
harm*. That if his life had been oft attempted at home, 
where the fidelity of his friends, and the eyes of all Rome 
were his guard; what might he not apprehend from so long a 
journey? that there were three roads from Rome to Modena; 
the Flaminian, along the upper sea; the Aurelian, along the 
lower; the Cassian, in the middle: that they were all of them 
beset by Antony’s allies, his own utter enemies: the Cassian, 
by Lento: the Flaminian, by Ventidius; the Aurelian, by the 
whole Clodian family *. That he would stay, therefore, in the 
city, if the senate would give leave, which was his proper seat, 
his watch, and station: that others might enjoy camps, king- 
doms, military commands; he would take care of the city, and 
the affairs at home, in partnership with them: that he did not 
refuse the charge, but it was the people who refused it for 
him; for no man was less timorous, though none more cautious 
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than he: that a statesman ought to leave behind him a reputa- 
tion of glory in dying, not the reproach of error and folly: 
‘¢ Who,” says he, ‘does not bewail the death of Trebonius ? 
yet there are some who say, though it is hard indeed to say it, 
that he is the less to be pitied, for not keeping a better guard 
inst a base and detestable villain: for wise men tell us, that 
he who professes to guard the lives of others, ought, in the 
first place, to keep a guard upon his own'.” ‘That, if he should 
happen to escape all the snares of the road, Antony’s 
was so furious, that he would never suffer him to return alive 
from the congress: that, when he was a young volunteer, in 
the wars of Italy, he was present at a ponterenee of Cn. Pom- 
pey: the consul, and P. Vettius, the general of the Marsi, held 
etween the two camps; there was no fear, no suspicion, nor 
any violent hatred, on either side: that there was an interview, 
likewise, between Sylla and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, 
though faith was not strictly oueeeved: yet no violence was 
offered’: but the case was different in treating with Antony, 
where, if others could be safe, he, at least, could not: that 
Antony would never come into their camp, much less they into 
his: that, if they transacted affairs by letter, his opinion would 
always be one and the same; to reduce every thing to the will 
of the senate: that this would be misrepresented to the vete- 
rans, as severe and perverse; and might excite them, perhaps, 
to some violence. ‘ Let my life, therefore,” says he, “ be re- 
served to the service of my country, as long as either dignity 
or nature will allow: let my death fall by the necessary course 
of fate; or if I must meet it sooner, let me meet it with 
lory. Since the republic, then, to speak the most moderately, 
as no occasion for this embassy, yet, if I can undertake it 
with safety, I will go; and, in this whole affair, will govern 
myself entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, but 
to the service of the state; and, after the most mature de keine 
tion, will resolve to do that which I shall judge:té-bel tmost 
useful to the public interest.” wet 
Though he did not absolutely refuse the employment, yet 
he dissuaded it so strongly, that the thing was wholly dropped ; 
and Pansa, about the end of the month, aarelied away to- 
wards Gaul, at the head of his newly raised army, in order 
to join Hirtius and Octavius, and without farther delay, to 
attempt a decisive battle with Antony for the delivery of D. 
Brutus. 
Antony, at the same time, while he was perplexing the 
counsels of the senate, by the intrigues of his friends, was en- 
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rindi Seat by his letters, to shake the resolution of Hir- 
’ tius and Octavius, and draw them off from the cause which 
they were now serving: but their answers seem to have been 
short and firm; referring him constantly to the authority of 
the senate: yet, as things were now drawing towards a crisis, 
he made one effort more upon them; and, in the following 
expostulatory letter, reproached them, with great freedom, for 
deserting their true interest, and suffering themselves to be 
duped, and drawn in by Cicero, to revive the Pompeian 
rai and establish a power, which, in the end, would destroy 
em. 


“S ANTONIUS TO HIRTIUS AND CESAR. 


‘Upon the news of Trebonius’s death, I was equally af- 
fected both with joy and with grief. It was matter of real 
joy to me, to see a villain suffer the vengeance due to the 
ashes of the most illustrious of men; and that, within the 
circle of the current year, the Divine providence has displayed 
itself, by the ret ela of parricide, inflicted already on 
some, and ready to fall upon the rest. But, on the other 
hand, it is a subject of just grief to me, that Dolabella should 
be declared an enemy, becaliee he has killed a murderer; and 
that the son of a buffoon should be dearer to the people of 
Rome than Cesar, the father of his country: but the cruellest 
reflection of all is; that you, Hirtius, covered with Ceesar’s 
favours, and left by him in a condition which you yourself 
wonder at; and you too, young man, who owe every thing to 
his name, are doing all which is in your power, that Dolabella 
may be thought justly condemned; that this wretch be deli- 
vered from the siege; and Cassius and Brutus be invested with 
all power. You look upon the present state of things as people 
did upon the past; call Pompey’s camp the senate; have made 
the vanquished Cicero your captain ; are strengthening Mace- 
donia with armies; have given Africa to Varus, twice a pri- 
soner; have sent Cassius into Syria; suffered Casca to act as 
tribune; suppressed the revenues of the Julian Luperci; 
abolished the colonies of veterans, established by law and the 
decree of the senate; promise to restore to the people of Mar- 
seilles, what was taken from them by right of war; forget that 
a Pompeian was made incapable of any dignity by Hirtius’s 
law ; have supplied Brutus with Appuleius’s money.; applauded 
the putting to death Poetus and Menedemus, Ceesar’s friends, 
whom he made free of the city ; took no notice of Theopompus, 
when, stripped and banished by Trebonius, he fled to Alex- 
andria: you see Ser. Galba in your camp, armed with the 
same poignard with which he stabbed Cesar; have enlisted my 
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soldiers, and other veterans, on pretence of destroying those 
who killed Cesar; and then employ them, before they know ~ 
what they are doing, against their queestor, or their general, 
or their comrades: what have you not done, which Pompey 
himself, were he alive, or his son, if he could, would not do? 
In short, you deny that any peace can be made, unless I set 
Brutus at liberty, or supply him with provisions: can this 
please those veterans, who have not yet declared themselves ? 
for as to your part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries 
and poisoned honours of the senate. But you come, you say, 
to preserve the troops which are besieged. I am not against 
their being saved, or going wherever you please: if they will 
but leave him to perish, who has deserved it. You write me 
word, that the mention of concord has been revived in the 
senate, and five consular ambassadors appointed ; it is hard to 
believe, that those, who have driven me to this extremity when 
I offered the fairest conditions, and was willing to remit some 
part of them, should do any thing with moderation or huma- 
nity: nor is it probable, that the same men, who voted Dola- 
bella an enemy for a most laudable act, can ever forgive me, 
who am in the same sentiments with him. Wherefore, it is 
your business to reflect, which of the two is the more eligible, 
or more useful to our common interest; to revenge the death 
of ‘Trebonius, or of Cesar: and which the more equitable; 
for us to act against each other, that the Pompeian cause, so 
often defeated, may recover itself; or to join our forces lest we 
become, at last, the sport of our enemies; who, which of us 
soever may happen to fall, are sure to be gainers. But fortune 
has hitherto prevented that spectacle; unwilling to see two 
armies, like members of the same body, fighting against each 
other; and Cicero, all the while, like a master of gladiators, 
matching us, and ordering the combat: who is so far happy, as 
to have caught you with the same bait, with which he brags to 
have caught Cesar. For my part, I am resolved to suffer no 
affront either to myself or my friends; nor to desert the party 
which Pompey hated; nor to see the veterans driven out of 
their possessions, and dragged one by one to the rack; nor to 
break my word with Dolabella; nor to violate my league with 
Lepidus, a most religious man; nor to betray Plancus, the 
partner of all my counsels. If the immortal gods support me, 
as 1 hope they will, in the pursuit of so thee 5 a cause, I shall 
live with pleasure; but if any other fate expects me, I taste a 
joy, however, beforehand, in the sure foresight of your punish- 
ment: for if the Pompeians are so insolent, when conquered, 
how much more they will be so, when conquerors, it will be 
your lot to feel. Ina word, this is the sum of my resolution : 
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I can forgive the injuries of my friends, if they themselves 
are disposed either to forget them, or prepared, in conjunc- 
tion with me, to revenge the death of Cesar: I cannot be- 
lieve that any ambassadors will come; when they do, I shall 
know what they have to demand’.” NHirtius and Cesar, 
instead of answering this letter, sent it directly to Cicero, at 
Rome, to make what use of it he thought fit with the senate, 
or the people. 

In this interval, Lepidus wrote a public letter to the senate, 
to exhort them to measures of peace, and to save the effusion 
of civil blood, by contriving some way of reconciling Antony 
and his friends to the service of their country; without givin 
the least intimation of his thanks for the public honours, ‘which 
they had lately decreed to him. This was not at all agreeable 
to the senate, and confirmed their former jealousy of his dis~ 
affection to the republic, and good understanding with Antony. 
They agreed, however, to a vote proposed by Servilius, that 
Lepidus should be thanked for his love of peace, and care of 
the citizens, yet should be desired, not to trouble himself any 
farther about it, but to leave that affair to them; who thought 
there could be no peace, unless Antony should lay down ‘his 
arms, and sue for it. This letter gave Antony’s friends a fresh 
handle to renew their instances for a treaty, for the sake of 
obliging Lepidus, who had it in his power, they said, to force 
them to it; which put Cicero once more to the trouble of con- 
futing and exposing all their arguments. He told them, that 
he was ever afraid, Boi the first, lest an insidious offer of peace 
should damp the common zeal, for the recovery of their liberty: 
that, whoever delighted in discord, aud the blood of citizens, 
ought to be expelled from the society of human kind: yet it 
‘was to be considered, whether there were not some wars, 
wholly inexpiable ; where no peace could be made, and where 
a treaty of peace was but a stipulation of slavery 7: that the war 
now on foot was of this sort; undertaken against a set of men 
who were natural enemies to society; whose only pleasure it 
was to oppress, plunder, and murder their fellow-creatures ; 
and to restore such to the city, was to destroy the city itself *. 
That they ought to remember what decrees they ak already 
made against them, such as had never been made against a 
foreign enemy, or any with whom there could be peace: that 
since wisdom, as well as fortitude, was expected from men of 
their rank, though these indeed could hardly be separated, yet 
he was willing to consider them ee and follow what 
wisdom, the more cautious and guarded of the two, prescribed. 
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—‘* If wisdom, then,” says he, ‘should command me to hold 
nothing so dear as life; to decree nothing at the hazard of my 
head; to avoid all danger, though slavery was sure to be the 
consequence; I would reject that wisdom, be it ever so learned: 
but if it teaches us to preserve our lives, our fortunes, our 
families, yet so as to think them inferior to liberty; to wish to 
enjoy them no sa i than we can do it in a free republic; not 
to part with our liberty for them, but to throw them all away 
for liberty, as exposing us only to greater mischief without it; 
I would thet listen to her voice, and obey her as a god’.” 
That no man had a greater respect for Lepidus than himself; 
and though there had been an old friendship between them, 
yet he ealued him, not so much for that, as his services to the 
public, in prevailing with yeung Pompey to lay down his arms, 
and free his country from the misery of a cruel war: that the 
republic had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus; his great 
nobility, great honours, high-priesthood, many parts of the 
city adorned by him and his ancestors, his wife, children, great 
fortunes, pure from any taint of civil blood, no citizen ever 
hurt, many preserved by him: that such a man might err in 
judgment, but could never wilfully be an enemy to his country. 
That his desire of peace was laudable, if he could make such 
a peace for them now, as when he restored Pompey to them. 
That for this they had decreed him greater honours than had 
been given before to any man, a statue with a splendid inscrip- 
tion, and a triumph even in absence ’,—That, by good fortune, 
they had managed matters so, that Pompey’s return might 
consist with the validity of Czesar’s acts, which, for the sake of 
peace, they had confirmed; since they had decreed to Pompey 
the five millions and a half, which were raised by the sale of 
his estates, to enable lim to buy them again: he desired, that 
the task of replacing him in the possessions of his ancestors, 
might be committed to him for hie old friendship with his 
father: that it should be his first care to nominate him an 
augur, and repay the same favour to the son, which he himself 
received from the father*: that those who had seen him latel 

at Marseilles, brought word that he was ready to come with his 
troops to the relief of Modena, but that he was afraid of giving 
offence to the veterans; which shewed him to be the true son 
of that father, who used to act with as much prudence as 
courage. ‘hat it was Lepidus’s business to take care, not to 
be thought to act with more arrogance than became him: that 
if he meant to frighten them with his army, he should remem- 
ber that it was the army of the senate and people of Rome, not 
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his own’. That if he iad nea his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laudable, but would hardly be thought 
n : for, though his authority was as great with them as 
that of die noblest citizen ought to be, yet the senate was not 
unmindful of their own dignity ; and there never was a graver, 
firmer, stouter senate than the present. That they were all 
so incensed against the enemies of their liberty, that no man’s 
authorit onl repress their ardour, or extort their arms from 
them. That they hoped the best, but would rather suffer the 
worst than live slaves *. That there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from Lepidus, since he could not enjoy the aplendon: 
of his own fortunes, but with the safety of all honest men. 
That nature first makes men honest, but fortune confirms them: 
for though it was the common interest of all to promote the 
safety of the public, yet it was more particularly of those who 
were happy in their fortunes. ‘That nobody was more so than 
Lepidus, and nobody, therefore, better disposed: of which the 
people saw a remarkable instance, in the concern which he ex- 
pressed, when Antony offered a diadem to Cesar, and chose 
to be his slave rather than his colleague; for which single act, 
if he had been guilty of nothing else, he had richly deserved 
the worst punishment’. Then, after inveighing, as usual, 
ainst Antony, through several pages, he declared all thoughts 
of peace with him to te vain; and, for a fresh proof of it, pro- 
duced his last letter to Hirtius and Octavius, and read it 
ublicly to the assembly : not that he thought it worth reading, 
fe says, but to let them see his traitorous views openly avowed 
and confessed by himself. He read it to them paragraph by 
paragraph, with his own comment and remarks upon it; rally- 
ing all along, with great wit and spirit, the rage, the extrava- 
gance, the inconsistency, the folly, and the inaccuracy of each 
sentence. On the whole, he says, that if Lepidus had seen it, © 
he would neither have advised, or thought any peace with him 
possible. That fire and water would sooner unite, than the 
Antonies be reconciled to the republic. ‘That the first and 
best thing, therefore, was to conquer; the second, to decline 
no danger for the liberty of their country: that there was no 
third thing, but the last and worst of all, to submit to the 
utmost baseness, through a desire of living. For which reasons, 
be declared his concurrence with Servilius, in the vote upon 
. Lepidus’s letters; and proposed an additional decree, either to 
- be joined to the other, or published separately.— ‘That Pompe 
the Great, the son of Cnzeus, in offering his service and his 
troops to the senate and people of Rome, had acted ‘agreeably 
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to the courage and zeal of his father and ancestors; and to his 
own virtue, industry, and good disposition to the republic: and 
that the thing was grateful and acceptable to the senate and 
people, and would hereafter be an honour to himself. 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, he sent the 
following short letter to Lepidus, which, by the coldness and 
negligence with which it was drawn, seems to be designed to 
let Lepidus see, that they were perfectly easy and secure at 
Rome, whatever measures he might think fit to take. 


“6 CICERO TO LEPIDUS. 


“WHILE out of the great respect which I bear to you, I am 
making it my particular care to advance your dignity as much 
as possible, it was a concern to me, to see that you did not 
think it worth while to return your thanks to the senate, for the 
extraordinary honours which they have lately conferred upon 
you. I rejoice, however, that you are so desirous of making 
peace among citizens: if you can separate that peace from 
slavery, you will consult both the good of the republic, and 
your own dignity: but if the effect of it be, to restore a des- 
patete man to an arbitrary dominion, I would have you to 
snow, that all men of sense have taken a resolution to prefer 
death to servitude. You will act more wisely, therefore, in my 
judgment, if you meddle no farther with that affair of peace ; 
which is not agreeable either to the senate or the people, or to 
any honest man: but you will hear pena of this from others, 
or be informed of it by letters, and will be directed by your 
own prudence, what is the best for you to do '.” 

Plancus, too, who commanded in Gaul, and now resided 
near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, enforced Lepidus’s 
advice, by a letter likewise to the senate on the same subject 
of peace; to which Cicero wrote the following answer : 


“© CICERO TO PLANCUS. 


‘*The account which our friend Furnius brought of your 
affection to the republic was highly agreeable both to the 
senate and people of Rome: but your letter, when read in the 
senate, did not seem to agree with Furnius’s report; for you 
advised us to peace, when your colleague, a man of the greatest 
eminence, was besieged most infamous plunderers; who 
ought either to sue for peace, by laying down their arms, or, if 
they demand it, with sword in hand, it must be procured by 
victory, not treaty. But in what manner your letters, as well 
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as Lepidus’s also, were received, you will understand from that 
excellent man your brother, and from Furnius’,” &c. 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have retreated 
with seven cohorts to Apollonia, not daring to wait for Brutus’s 
arrival, who was now aivancing towards isn: marched out to 
Buthrotum, to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote: but being overtaken and attacked on his 
march by a part of Brutus’s army, he lost three of his cohorts 
in the action; and in a second engagement with another body 
of troops, which young Cicero commanded, was entirely routed 
and taken prisoner: which made Brutus absolute master of the 
country, without any further opposition’. ‘This fresh success 
gave occasion for a second letter from Brutus to the senate; of 
which Cicero makes the following mention: ‘ Your letter,” 
says he, “‘which was read in the senate, shews the counsel of 
the general, the virtue of your soldiers, the industry of your 
officers, and in particular of my Cicero. If your friends had 
been willing to move the senate upon it, and if it had not 
fallen into most turbulent times, since the departure of Pansa, 
some just and proper honour would have been decreed for it 
to the gods *.” 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus under some 
difficulty in what manner he should treat him: if he set him 
at liberty, to which he was inclined, he had reason to appre- 
hend fresh trouble from him, both to himself and the republic: 
if he kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid, lest some 
sedition might be raised on his account, and, by his intrigues, 
in his own army: or, if he put him to death, that it would be 
thought an act of cruelty, which his nature abhorred. He 
consulted Cicero, therefore, upon it, by letter. “ C. Antony,” 
says he, “is still with me; but, in truth, I am moved with the 
prayers of the man, and afraid lest the madness of some should 
make him the occasion of some mischief to me. I am wholly 
at a loss what to do with him. If I knew your mind, I should 
be at ease: for I should think that the best which you ad- 
vised *.” Cicero’s advice was, to keep him under a safe guard, 
till they knew the fate of D. Brutus in Modena*. Brutus, 
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however, treated him with great lenity, and seemed much dis- 
posed to give him his liberty: for which purpose he not only 
wrote to the senate about it himself, but permitted Antony to 
write too, and with the style of proconsul; which surprised and 
shocked all his friends at Rome, and especially Cicero, who 
expostulates with him for it in the following terms: 

‘On the thirteenth of April,” says he, “ your messenger, 
Pilus, brought us two letters, the one in your name, the ae 
in Antony’s, and gave them to Servilius, the tribune; he 
to Cornutus, the pretors They were read in the senate. 
Antony, proconsul, raised as Ynuch*‘wonder as if it had been 
Dolabella, emperor; from whom also there came an express; 
but nobody, like your Pilus, was so hardy as to produce the 
letters, or deliver them to the magistrates. Your letter was 
read; short indeed, but extremely mild towards Antony: the 
senate was amazed at it. For my part, I did not know how 
to act. Should I affirm it to be forged—what if you should 
own it? Should I admit it to be genuine—that was not for 
xyour honour. I chose, therefore, to be silent that day. On 
the next, when the affair had made some noise, and Pilus’s 

-earriage had given offence, 1 began the debate; said much of 
proconsul Antony: Sextius performed his part, and observed 
to me, afterwards, in private, what danger his son and mine 
would be liable to, if they had really are up arms against a 
proconsul.—You know the man: he did justice to the cause. 
Others also spoke, but our friend Labeo took notice that your 
seal was not put to the letter; nor any date added; nor had 
you written aut it, as usual, to your friends: from which he 
maintained the letter to be forged, and, in short, convinced 
the house of it. It 1s now your part, Brutus, to consider the 
whole state and nature of the war: you are delighted, I per- 
ceive, with lenity, and think it the best way of proceeding: 
this, indeed, is generally right; but the proper place of ale: 
mency is in cases and seasons very different from the present: 
for what are we doing now, Brutus ?—we see a needy and 
desperate crew threatening the very temples of the gods; and 
that the war must necessarily decide whether we are to live or 
not. Who isit, then, whom we are sparing ? or what is it that 
we mean? Are we consulting the safety of those, who, if they 
get the better, are sure not to leave the least remains of us? 
—for what difference is there between Dolabella and any of 
the three Antonies ?—if we spare any of these, we have been 
too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly to my advice 
and authority, that the senate and people are in this way of 
thinking, though the thing itself, indeed, also obliged them to 
it; if you do not approve this policy, I shall defend your 
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* opinion, but cannot depart from my own; the world expects 
from you nothing either remiss or cruel: it is easy to mode- 
rate the matter, by severity to the leaders,—generosity to the 
soldiers *.” 

Cicero had now done every thing that human prudence 
could do towards the recovery of the republic: for all that 
vigour, with which it was making this last effort for itself, was 
entirely owing to his counsels and authority. As Antony was 
the most immediate and desperate enemy who threatened it, 
so he had armed against,him the whole strength of Italy, and 
raised up a force sufficient to oppress him. Vong Octavius, 
next to Antony, was the most formidable to the friends of 
liberty ; but, from the contrast of their personal interests, and 
their jealousy of each other’s views, Cicero managed the 
opportunity to employ the one to the ruin of the other; yet so 
as to provide, at the same time, against any present danger 
from Octavius, by throwing a superiority of power into the 
hands of the consuls; whom, from being the late ministers of 
Ceesar’s tyranny, he had gained over to the interests of liberty. — 
But besides the difficulties, which he had to struggle with at: . 
home, in bringing matters to this poinf, he had greater dis- — 
couragements abroad, from the commanders of the several 
provinces: they were all promoted to those | ehaast okie by 
Cesar, the proper creatures of his power, and the abettors of 
his tyranny’; and were now full of hopes, either of advancing 
themselves to dominion, or to a share of it, at least, by espous- 
ing the cause of some more powerful pretender. Men of this 
turn, at the head of great and veteran armies, would not easily 
be persuaded to submit to a senate which they had been taught 
to despise, or to reduce the military power, which had long 
governed all, to a dependance on the civil. Yet Cicero omitted 
no pains of exhorting them, by letters, and inviting them, by 
honours, to prefer the glory of saving their country, to all other 
views whatsoever. ‘Those, whom he most distrusted, and for 
that reason most particularly pressed, were Lepidus, Pollio, 
and Plancus; who by the strength of their armies, and their 
possession of Gaul and Spain, were the best qualified to serve 
or to distress the republican cause. He had little hopes of 
the two first; yet managed them so well, by representing the 
strength of the honest party, the unanimity of the senate, of 
the consuls, and all Italy, that he forced them, at least, to dis- 
semble their disaffection, and make great professions of their 
duty; and, above all, to stand neuter till the affairs of Italy 
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were decided, on which the fate of the republic seemed chiefly ° 
to depend. Nay, he seems to have drawn Plancus entirely _ 
into his measures: as appears from his account of him to 
Brutus’, and from Plancus’s own letters, in which he gives 
the strongest assurance of his fidelity, and offers to lead his 
troops to the relief of Modena; and was actually upon his 
march towards it, when he heard upon the road of Antony’s 
defeat.— Not long before which, Cicero sent him the following 
letter : 


“CICERO TO PLANCUS, 


“THoucH I understand, from the account of my friend 
Furnius, what your design and resolution was, with regard to 
thé republic; yet after reading your letters, I was able to form 
a clearer judgment of your ehale purpose. Wherefore, though 
the fate of the commonwealth depends wholly on one battle, 
which will be decided, I believe, when you are reading this 
letter, yet you have acquired great applause, by the very 
fame, which was every where spread, of your good intentions : 
and if there had been a consul at Rome, the senate by decree- 
ing some considerablé honour to you, would have declared how 
“: acceptable your endeavours and preparations were. But that 

time is not only not yet past, but was not in my judgment 

even ripe: for after all, that alone passes with me for honour, 
which is conferred on Sie men, not for the hopes of future, 
but the experience of past services. If, then, there be any 
republic, in which honour can have its proper lustre, take m 
word for it, you shall have your share of the greatest: though 
that, which can truly be called honour, is not an invitation to 
a temporary, but the reward of an habitual virtue. Where- 
fore, my dear Plancus, turn your whole thoughts towards 
glory: help your country; fly to the relief of your colleague ; 
support this wonderful consent and concurrence of all nations : 
you will ever find me the promoter of your counsels, the 
favourer of your dignity, and on all occasions, most friendly 
and faithful to you: for to all the other motives of our union, 
our mutual affection, good offices, old acquaintance, the love 
of our country, which 1s now added, makes me prefer your life 
tomy own. May 29th *.” 

Plancus, in the mean time, sent a second letter to the 
senate, to assure them of the zeal and resolution to adhere to 
them ; and to acquaint them with the steps which he had 
already taken for their service: upon which they decreed him 

} Planci animum in Rempub. egregium, legiones, auxilia, copias a al ejus, qua- 
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some extraordinary honours, at the motion of Cicero, who sent 
him the following account of it. 


“CICERO TO PLANCUS. 


‘‘ THOUGH, out of regard to the republic, my greatest joy 
ought to be, for your bringing such relief and help to it, in a 
time almost of extremity; yet, may I so embrace you after 
victory and the recovery of our liberty, as it is your dignity, 
that gives me the chief part of my pleasure; which already is, 
and ever will be, I perceive, as great as possible. For I would 
not have you think that any letters were ever read in the 
senate of greater weight than your’s; both for the eminent 
merit of your services, and the gravity of your words and sen- 
timents: which was not at all new to me, who was so well 
acquainted with Fhe and remembered the promises of your 
letters to me, and understood the whole purpose of your coun- 
sels, from our Furnius: but they appeared greater to the senate 
than was expected; not that they ever had any doubt of your 
inclinations, but did not fully understand how much you were 
able to do, or how far you would expose yourself in the cause. 
When M. Varisidius, therefore, brought me your letters, very 
ae! on the seventh of April, I was transported with joy upon 
reading them; and, as a great multitude of excellent citizens 
were then waiting to attend my going abroad, | instantly gave 
them all a part of my pleasure. In the mean while, our friend 
Munatius, according to custom, came to join me: I presently 
shewed him your letter, of which he knew nothing before; for 
Varisidius came first to me, as you, he said, had ordered him ; 
soon after, the same Munatius returned to me with the other 
two letters; that which you had sent to him, and that to the 
senate: we resolved to carry the last directly to the pretor, 
Cornutus, who, by the custom of our ancestors, supplies the 
place of the consuls in their absence. ‘The senate was imme- 
diately called, and, upon the fame and expectation of your 
letters, made up a full house. After they were read, a scruple 
of religion was objected to Cornutus, from the report of the 
guardians of the Chickens, that he had not duly consulted the 
auspices ; which was confirmed likewise by our college: so that 
the affair was adjourned to the next day. On that day I had 
a great contest about your dignity, with Servilius, who pro- 
cured, by his interest, to have his opinion declared the first : 
but the senate left him, and all went the contrary way: but 
when they were coming into my opinion, which was deliveged 
the second, the tribune, Titius, at his request, interposed 
negative: and so the debate was put off 
following. Servilius came prepared to support his opposition, 
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though against Jupiter himself, in whose temple the ane 
assed: in what manner I handled him, and what a struggle 
ad to throw off Titius’s negative, I would have you learn 
rather from other people’s letters: take this, however, from 
mine, that the senate could not possibly act with more gravity, 
firmness, and regard to your honour, than it did on this occa- 
sion; nor is the senate more friendly to you than the whole 
city ; for the body of the people, and all ranks and orders of 
men, are wonderfully united in the defence of the republic. 
Go on, therefore, as you have begun, and recommend your 
name to immortality: and for all these things, which from the 
vain badges of outward splendour, carry a shew of glory— 
despise them ; look upon them as trifling, transitory, perishing. 
True honour is placed singly in virtue; which is illustrated 
with most advantage by great services to our country. You 
have the best opportunity for this in the world: which, since 
you have embraced, persevere and go through with it, that the 
republic may not owe less to you, than you to the republic: 
you will find me not only the favourer, but the advancer of 
your dignity: this I take myself to owe both to the republic, 
which is dearer to me than my life, and to our friendship, &c. 
April the eleventh °.” 

Praia answered him, not long after, to the following 
efiect. 


“ PLANCUS TO CICERO. 


‘Iv is a pleasure to me to reflect, that I have never pro- 
mised any thing rashly of myself to you; nor you for me, to 
others. In this you have the clearer proof of my love: that I 
desire to make you acquainted with my designs, before any 
man else. You already see, I hope, that my services to the 
public will grow greater every day: I promise that you shall 
soon be convinced of it. As for me, my dear Cicero, may the 
republic be so delivered, by my help, from its present dangers, 
as I esteem your honours and rewards equal to an immor- 
tality; yet, were I still witbout them, I would remit nothing 
of my present zeal and perseverance. If, in the multitude of 
exoallent citizens, I do not distinguish myself by a singular 
vigour and industry, I desire no accession to my dignity trom 
your favour: but, in truth, I desire nothing at all for myself 
at present; nay, am even against it, and willingly make you 
the arbiter both of the time and the thing itself: a citizen can 
think nothing late or little, which is given by his country. I 
passed the Rhone with my army by great journeys, on the 
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twenty-sixth of April; sent a thousand horse before me, by a 
. shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, if I am not hin- 
dered by Lepidus, none shall complain of my want of expedi- 
tion: if he opposes me on my road, I shall take my measures 
from the occasion: the troops which I bring, are, for number, 
kind, and fidelity, extremely firm. I beg the continuance of 
your affection, as long as you find yourself assured of mine. 
Adieu *.” 

Pollio, likewise, who now commanded the farther Spain, 
with three good legions, though he was Antony’s particular 
friend, yet made the strongest professions to Cicero, of his 
resolution to defend the republic against all invaders. In one 
of his letters, after excusing himself, for not having written | 
earlier and oftener, he says, * Both my nature and studies 
draw me to the desire of peace and liberty ; for which reason I 
always lamented the occasion of the late war; but as it was not 
possible for me to be of no party, because I had great enemies 
every where, I ran from that camp, where I could not be safe 
from the treachery of an enemy; and being driven whither I 
least desired, freely exposed myself to dangers, that I might 
not make a contemptible figure among those of my rank. As 
for Cesar himself, I loved him with the utmost piety and 
fidelity, because he treated me on the foot of his oldest friends, 
though known to him only in the height of his fortunes. 
When I was at liberty to act after my own mind, I acted so, 
that the best men should most applaud me: what I was com- 
manded to do, I did so as to shew that it was done by com- 
mand, and not by inclination. ‘The unjust odium, which I 
suffered on that account, has sufficiently convinced me, how 
sweet a thing liberty is, and how wretched is life under the 
dominion of another. If the contest then be, to bring us all 
again under the power of one, whoever that one be, I profess 
myself his enemy: nor is there any danger which I would 
decline, or wish to avoid, for the sake of liberty. But the 
consuls have not, either by decree or letters, given me any 
orders what to do; I have had but one letter from Pansa, 
since the Ides of March; in which he exhorts me to signify to 
the senate, that I and my army would be in their power; but 
when Lepidus was declaring openly to his army, and writing 
to every boy, that he was in the same sentiments with An- 
tony, that step would have been wholly absurd and improper 
for me: for how could I get forage for my troops against his 
will, in marching through his province? or, if I had sur- 
mounted all other difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which 
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were possessed by his garrisons? Nobody will deny, that I 
declared publicly to my soldiers, at Corduba, that I would - 
not deliver the province to any man, unless he were commis- 
sioned by the senate: wherefore you are to look upon me as 
one, who, in the first place, am extremely desirous of peace, 
and the safety of all the citizens; in the second, prepared to 
assert my own and my country’s liberty. I am more pleased 
than you can imagine, that my friend Gallus is so dear.to you: 
I envy him for hear and joking with you: you will ask, 
pereps at what rate I value that privilege; you shall know 

y experience, if ever it be in our power to live in quiet; for 
I will never stir one step from you. I am surprised that you 
never signified, in your letters, how I should be able to do the 
most service, by staying in the province, or bringing my army 
into Italy. For my part, though to stay be more cafe, and 
less eoublenanie® yet, since I see that, in such a time as this, 
there is more want of legions than of provinces, which may 
easily be recovered; I am resolved, as things now stand, to 
come away with my army—from Corduba, the fifteenth of 
March *.” 

There are several letters also still extant, written at this 
time, from Cicero to Cornificius, who governed Afric; exhort- 
ing him, in the same manner, to firmness in the defence of the 
republic, and to guard his province from all invaders, who 
should attempt to extort it from him: and this man, after all, 
was the only commander, who kept his word with him, and 
performed his. part to his country ; and lost his life, at last, in 
maintaining that province in its allegiance to the republic ’. 

P, Servilius, who has often been mentioned in the debates 
of the senate, was a person of great rank and nobility; had 
been consul with J. Ceesar, in the beginning of the civil war ; 
the son of that Servilius, who, by his conquests near mount 
Taurus, obtained the surname of Isauricus. He affected the 
character of a patriot, but having had a particular friendship 
with Antony, was much courted by that party; who took the 
advantage of his vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in 
the management of public affairs; 1n which he frequently 
obstructed Cicero’s measures, and took a pride to thwart and 
disappoint whatever he proposed; Cicero had long suffered 
this with patience, out of a regard to the public service ; till 
provoked by his late opposition in the affair of Plancus, he 
could not forbear treating him with an unusual severity and 
resentment ; of which he gives an account in a letter to 
Brutus. 


1 Ep. Fam. 10. 31, 2 Vid. ibid. 12, 24, &e. App. 1.621. Dio, 1. 48. 307. 
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8 CICERO TO BRUTUS. 


“From Plancus’s letters, of which a copy, I imagine, has 
been sent to you, you will perceive his excellent disposition 
towards the republic, with the condition of his legions, auxi- 
liaries, and whole forces. Your own people have informed 
you, | auets by this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and 
pape disaffection of your friend Lepidus; who, next to 

is own brother, hates you, his near relations, the most. We 
are anxious with an expectation, which is now reduced to the 
last crisis: all our hopes are fixed on the delivery of D. Brutus, 
for whom we have been in great apprehension. For my part, 
I have business enough on my hands at home, with the mad- 
man Servilius; whom I have endured longer then became my 
dignity: but I did it for the sake of the republic, lest I should 
give the disaffected a leader, not well affected, indeed, himself, 
ye noble, to resort to; which, nevertheless, they still do. But 

was not for alienating him wholly from the republic; I have 
now put an end to my forbearance of him: for he began to be 
so insolent, that he looked upon no man as free.. But, in 
Plancus’s debate, he was strangely mortified; and, after two 
days’ contest, was so roughly aidled by me, that he will be 
the modester, I dare say, for the future. In the midst of our 
contention, on the nineteenth of April, I had letters delivered 
to me, in the senate, from our friend Lentulus in Asia, with 
an account of Cassius, the legions, and Syria; which, when | 
read presently in public, Servilius sunk, and many more be- 
sides; for there are some of eminent rank, who think most 
wickedly ; but Servilius was most sensibly chagrined, for the 
senate’s agreeing to my motion about Plancus. ‘The part 
which he acts is monstrous '.” 

The news, which is mentioned in this letter to have been 
sent by Lentulus of Cassius’s success, was soon after confirmed 
by particular letters to Cicero from Brutus and Cassius them- 
selves, signifying that Cassius had possessed himself of Syria 
before Dolabella arrived there ; that the generals, L. Murcus, 
and Q. Crispus, had given up their armies to him; that a 
separate legion, under Cerilias Bassus, had submitted to him 
against the will of their leader: that four other legions, sent 
by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of Dolabella, 
under his lieutenant Allienus, had declared for him: and, lest 
the first letter should miscarry, as they often did from such a 
distance, by passing through the enemy’s quarters, Cassius 





1 Ad Brut. 2. 2. 
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sent him a second, with a more full and distinct account of all 
particulars. 


** CASSIUS, PROCONSUL, TO HIS FRIEND CICERO. 


‘‘Iy you are in health, it is a pleasure to me; I am also 
very weil. I have read your letter, in which I perceived your 
wonderful affection for me; for you not only wish me well, 
which indeed you have always done, both for my own sake 
and the republic’s; but entertain an uncommon concern and 
solicitude for me. Wherefore, as I imagined, in the first 
place, that you would think it impossible for me to sit still, 
and see the republic oppressed; and, in the second, that, 
whenever you supposed me to be in action, you would be 
solicitous h ieee my safety and success; so, as soon as | was 
master of the legions which Allienus brought from Egypt, I 
immediately wrote to you, and sent several expresses to Rome: 
I wrote letters also to the senate, but forbade the delivery of 
them till they had been first shewn to you. If these letters 
have not reached you, I make no doubt but that Dolabella, 
who by the wicked murder of Trebonius, is master of Asia, 
has seized my messengers, and captive them. I have all 
the armies which were in Syria under my command; and 
having been forced to sit still a while, till I had discharged my 
promises to them, am now ready to take the field. I beg of 
you to take my honour and interests under your special care: 
for you know that | have never refused any danger or labour 
for the service of my country: that by your advice and autho- 
rity, I took arms against these infamous robbers: that I have 
not only raised armies for the defence of the republic and our 
liberty, but have snatched them from the hands of the most 
cruel tyrants; which if Dolabella had seized before me, he 
would have given fresh spirit to Antony’s cause ; not only by 
the approach, but by the fame and expectation of his troops ; 
for which reasons, take my soldiers, I beseech you, under your 
protection, if you think them to have deserved well of the 
state; and let none of them have reason to repent that they 
have preferred the cause of the republic to the hopes of plun- 
der and rapine. ‘Take care, also, as far as it is in your payer, 
that due honour be paid to the emperors, Murcus and Criggiias ; 
for Bassus was miserably unwilling to deliver up his legion ; 
und, if his soldiers had not sent a deputation to me, in spite of 
him, would have held out Apamea against me, till it could 
be taken by force. 1 beg this of you, not only for the sake of 
the republic, which, of all things, was ever the dearest to you, 
but of our friendship also, which I am confident has a great 
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weight with you. Take my word for it, the army which I 
have is the senate’s, and every honest man’s, and, above all, 
your's: for, by hearing perpetually of your good disposition, 
they have conceived a wonderful affection for you; and, when 
they come to understand that you make their interests your 
ite care, they think themselves indebted to you for ever 
thing. Since I wrote this, I have heard that Dolabella is 
come into Cilicia with all his forces: I will follow him thither, 
and take care that you shall soon be informed of what I have 
done. I wish only that my success may be answerable to my 
je intentions. Continue the care of your health, and your 
ove to me’.” 

Brutus, who had sent this good news before to Cicero, as 
well as to his mother, and sister Tertia, charged the latter not 
to make it public till they had first consulted Cicero, whether 
it was proper to do so or not’. He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the Cesarian 
party, and raise a jealousy in the leaders, who were acting 
against Antony, that the republican interest would grow too 
sebeae for them. But Cicero sent him word that the news 
was already known at Rome, before his letters arrived; and 
though there was some ground for his apprehensions, yet on 
the whole, they thought it more advisable to publish than to 
suppress it °. 

hus Cicero, as he declared to the senate, by his letters, 
expresses, and exhortations, was perpetually exciting all, who 
had power or command in any part of the empire, to the 
common defence of their liberty ‘; and, for his pains, had all 
the rage and malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this time, by 
spreading false reports every day from Modena, of Antony’s 
success, or, what was more to be apprehended, of his union 
with the consuls against D. Brutus: which raised such a terror 
through the city, that all honest men were preparing to run 
away to Brutus or Cassius*. Cicero, however, was not dis- 
heartened at it, but in the general consternation, appeared 
cheerful and easy; and, as he sends word to Brutus, had a 
perfect confidence in the consuls, while the majority of his 





. Ep. Fam. 12. 12. vid. ib. 11. 

2 Ego scripsi ad Tertiam sororem et matrem, ne prius ederent hoc, quod optime ac 
felicissime gessit Cassius, quam tuum consilium cognovissent. Ad Brut. 2, 5, 

3 Video te veritum esse, id quod verendum fuit, ne animi partium Cesaris—vehemen- 
ter commoverentur. Sed antequam tuas litteras accepimus, audita res erat et pervul- 

ta. Ibid. 6. 
az Meis litteris, meis nunciis, meis cohortationibus, omnes, qui ubique essent, ad patria 
presidium excitatos. Philip. 14. 7. 

§ Triduo vero aut quatriduo—timore quodam perculsa civitas tota ad te se cum con- 
jugibus et liberis effundebat. Ad Brut. 3. vid. it. Ep. Fam. 12, 2. 
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friends distrusted them; and, from the number and firmness 
ef their troops, had but little doubt of their victory, if ever 
they came to a battle with Antony’. But what touched him 
more sensibly, was a story kept up for some days with great 
industry, that he had formed a design to make himself master 
of the city, and declare himself scar: and would appear 
eet with the fasces within a day or two. The report, as 
groundless as it was, seems to have disturbed him; but when 
Appuleius, the tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking 
pains to confute it, and justify him in a speech to the people, 
they all cried out, with one voice, that Cicero had never done, 
nor designed to do, any thing, but what was the best and most 
beneficial to the repablie *: this gave him some comfort; but 
what brought him much greater was, the certain news of a 
victory gained over Antony, at Modena, which arrived within 
a few hours after Appuleius’s speech *. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four months, was 
one of the most memorable in all antiquity, for the vigonr 
both of the attack and the-defence. Anton had invested it so 
closely, and posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 
could be thrown into it; and Brutus, though reduced to the 
utmost straits, defended it still with the greatest resolution. 
The old writers have recorded some stratagems, which are said 
to have been put in practice on this occasion, how Hirtius 
provided men skilled in diving, with letters written on lead, 
to pass into the towns under the river which runs through 
it; till Antony obstructed that passage, by nets and traps 
placed under water; which gave occasion to another contri- 
vance, of sending their intelligence backwards and forwards 
by pigeons ‘. 

ansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius, with four 
legions of new levies, which he brought from Rome ; but when 
he was advanced within a few miles of Hirtius’s camp, Antony 
privately drew out some of his best troops, with design to sur- 
prise him on the road, before that union, and to draw him, if 
possible, to an engagement against his will. We have a par- 
ticular account of the action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. 


1 Tristes enim de Bruto nostro littere, nunciique afferebantur. Me quidem non 
maxime conturbabant. His enim exercitibus, ducibusque quos habemus nullo modo 
poteram diffidere. Neque assentiebar majori parti hominum. Fidem enim consulum 
non condemnabam, qutée suspecta vehementer erat. Desiderabam nonnullis in rebus 
prudentiam et celeritatem. Ad Brut. 2. 1. 

2 Itaque P. Appuleius—doloris mei concionem habuit maximam—in qua, cum me— 
liberare suspicione fascium vellet, una voce cuncta concio declaravit, nihil esse a me 
unquam de Repub. nisi optime cogitatum. Philip. 14. 6. 
ad hanc concionem duabus tribusve horis optatissimi nuntii et littere venerunt. 

id. 

4 Frontin. de Stratagem. 1. 3.13. Plin, Hist. Nat. 1. 10. 37. Dio, p. 315. 
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Galba, one of the conspirators against Cesar, who bore a prin- 
cipal part and command in it. 


°° GALBA TO CICERO. 


‘“‘Qwn the fifteenth of April, the day on which Pansa was to 
arrive in Hirtius’s camp (in whose company I was, for I went 
a hundred miles to meet him, on purpose to hasten his march), 
Antony drew out two of his legions, the second, and thirty- 
fifth, and two pretorian cohorts; the one his own, the other Si- 
lanus’s with part of the Evocati’, and came forward to us, 
imagining that we had nothing but four legions of new levies. 
But in the night, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius had 
sent us the martial legion, which I used to command, and two 
pretorian cohorts. As soon as Antony’s horse appeared in 
sight, neither the martial legion nor the przetorian cohorts 
could be restrained from attacking them; so that when we 
could not hold them in, we were obliged to follow them against 
our wills. Antony kept his forces within Castel Franco’: 
and, being unwilling to have it known that he had his legions 
with him, shewed only his horse and light-armed foot. hen 
Pansa saw the martial legion running forward against his 
orders, he commanded two of the new raised legions to follow 
him. As soon as we got through the straits of the morass 
and the woods, we drew up the brelve cohorts in order of battle. 
The other two legions were not yet come up. Antony im- 
mediately brought all his troops out of the village, ranged 
likewise in order of battle, and, without delay, engaged us. 
At first they fought so briskly on both sides, that nothin 
could paaibly be fiercer ; though the right wing, in which 
was, with eight cohorts of the martial legion, put Antony’s 
thirty-fifth legion to flight at the first onset, and pursued it 
above five hundred paces from the place where the action 
began: wherefore, observing the enemy’s horse attempting 
to surround our wing, I began to retreat, and ordered the 
light-armed troops to make head against the Moorish horse 
and prevent their coming upon us behind. In the mean 
while, I perceived myself in the midst of Antony’s men, and 
Antony himself but a little way behind me; upon which, with 
my shield thrown over my shoulder, I puislied on my horse 
with all speed towards the new legion that was coming to- 
wards us from the camp: and, whilst Antony’s men were 
pursuing me, and our’s, by mistake, throwing javelins at me, 





1 The Evocati were a choice body of veteran soldiers, who after their dismission from 
service, being yet vigorous and fit for war, were invited to it again, as a sort of volunteers, 
by the cone or general, and distinguished from the rest by peculiar privileges. 

? Ad Forum Gallorum : now called Castel Franco, a small village on the AEmilian 
way, between Modena and Bologna. Cluver, Ital. Ant. 1. 1. ¢. 28, 
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I was preserved, I know not how, by being presently known 
to our soldiers. Czsar’s pretorian cohort sustained the fight 
a long time on the Aimilian road: but our left wing, which 
was the weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the martial legion, 
and the preetorian of Hirtius, began to give ground, being sur- 
rounded by Antony’s horse, in which he is very strong. 
When all our ranks had made good their retreat, I retreated 
myself the last to our camp. Antony, as the conqueror, fan- 
cied that he could take it; but upon trial, lost many of his men 
in the attempt, without being able to do us any hurt. Hirtius, 
in the mean time, hearing of the engagement, marched out 
with twenty veteran cohorts, and meeting Antony on his re- 
turn, entirely routed and put to flight his whole army, in the 
very same place where they had fought before at Castel 
Franco. About ten at night, Antony regained his camp at 
Modena, with all his horse. Hirtius retired to that cam 
which Pansa had quitted in the morning, and where he left the 
two legions, which Antony attacked. ‘Thus Antony has lost 
the greater part of his veteran troops, yet not without some loss 
of our preetorian cohorts, and the martial legion : we took two 
of Antony’s eagles, and sixty standards; and have gained a 
considerable advantage *.” 

Besides this letter from Galba, there came letters also se- 
verally from the two consuls and Octavius; confirming, the 
other account, with the addition of some farther particulars : 
that Pansa fighting bravely at the head of his troops, had re- 
ceived two dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna : that Hirtins had scarce lost a single man: and that to 
animate his soldiers the better, he took up the eagle of the 
fourth legion, and carried it forward himself: that Cesar was 
left to the guard of their camp; where he was attacked like- 
wise by another body of the enemy, whom he repulsed with 
great loss’. Antony reproached him, afterwards, with runnin 
away from this engagement in such a fright, that he did not 
appear again till two days after, and without his horse or 

eneral’s habit; but the account just mentioned was given b 
Cicero, from letters, that were read to the senate, in which 
Hirtius declared him to have acted with the greatest courage *. 





1 Ep. Fam. 10. 30. 
2 Cum—ipse in primis Pansa pugnaret, duobus periculosis vulneribus acceptis, sub- 
latus e prelio. Philip. 14. 9. 
Hirtius ipse, aquilam quarte Legionis cum inferret, qua nullius pulchriorem speciem 
Imperatoris accepimus, cum tribus Antonii Legionibus, equitatuque conflixit. Ibid. 10. 
wsar—adolescens maximi animi, ut verissime scribit Hirtius, castra multarum Legi- 
ae paucis cohortibus tutatus est, secundumquo prelium fecit. Ibid. Vid. App. 1. 3. 


3 Priore prelio Antonius eum fugisse scribit, ac sine paludamento equoque post biduum 
demum apparuisse. Sueton. Ang. 10. 
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The news reached Rome on the twentieth of April, where 
it raised an incredible joy, and the greater we may imagine, 
for the late terrors, which they had suffered from contrary re- 
ports. The whole body of the people assembled presently 
about Cicero’s house, and carried him in a kind of triumph to 
the capitol, whence, on their return, they placed him in the 
rostra, to give them an account of the victory; and then con- 
ducted him home with infinite acclamations : so that, in a letter 
upon it to Brutus, he says, that he reaped, on that day, the 
full fruit of all his toils, if there be any fruit in true and solid 


glory : 
he day following the senate was summoned by Cornutus, 
the pretor, to deliberate on the letters of the consuls and Oc- 
tavius: Servilius’s opinion was, that the city should now quit 
the sagum, and take the common gown again: and that a 
public thanksgiving should be decreed jointly to the honour of 
the consuls and Octavius. Cicero spoke next, and declared 
strongly against quitting the sagum, till D. Brutus was first 
delivered from the siege: that it would be ridiculous to put it 
off, till they should see him in safety, for whose sake they had 
pe it on: that the motion for quits it, flowed from envy to 
. Brutus; to deprive him of the glory that it would be to his 
name, to have it delivered to posterity, that the people of Rome 
had put on the sagum for the danger, and resumed the gown 
for the preservation of one citizen: he advised them, therefore, 
to continue in their former mind, of thinking the whole danger 
and stress of the war to depend on D. Brutus; and though 
there was reason to hope, that he was already safe, or would 
shortly be so, yet they should reserve the fruit of that hope to 
fact and the event, lest they should be found too hasty in 
snatching the favour of the gods, or foolish in contemning the 
power of fortune”. Then, as to the decree of the thanks- 
giving, he urges Servilius with omitting two things in his vote, 
which ought necessarily to have accompanied it; the giving 
Antony the title of enemy, and their own generals of emperors. 
‘The swords of our soldiers are dyed,” says he, “ or rather 
moistened only, as yet, with ‘iad if it was the blood of 
enemies it was an act of the utmost piety; if of citizens, the 
most detestable wickedness; how long then shall he, who has 
outdone all enemies in villany, go without the name of enemy? 
he is now waging an inexpiable war with four consuls, with the 





1 Cum hesterno die me ovantem ac prope triumphantem populus Romanus in Capi- 
tolium domo tulerit, domum inde reduxerit ? Philip. 14. 5. 
Quo quidem die magnorum meorum laborum,—fructum cepi maximum ; si modo est 
aliquis fructus ex solida veraque gloria, &. Ad Brut. 3. 
2 Philip. 14. 1. 2. 
15 
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senate and people of Rome; denounces plagues, devastation, 
the rack and tortures to us all: confesses that Dolabella’s 
horrid act, which no barbarians would own, was done by his 
advice: declares what he would have done to this city, by the 
calamity of the people of Parma; honest and excellent men, 
firm to the interests of the senate and people; whom L. Antony, 
the portent and disgrace of his species, put to death by all the 
methods of cruelty’.” ‘That Hannibal was never so barbarous 
to any city, as Antony to Parma. He conjures them to re- 
member how much they had all been terrified, for two days 
past, by villanous reports spread about the city; and were ex- 
pecting, either a wretched death, or lamentable flight; and 
could ey scruple to call those men enemies, from whom they 
feared such dreadful things? He then proposed to enlarge 
the number of days of the thanksgiving, since it was not to Be 
decreed to one, but to three generals jointly: to whom, in the 
first place, he would give the title of emperors, since there had 
not been a supplication decreed without it for twenty years 
past: so that Servilius should either not have decreed it at all, 
or allowed the usual honour to those, to whom even new and 
unusual honours were due’. ‘That if, according to the present 
custom, the title of emperor was commonly given, for killing a 
thousand or two of Spaniards, Gauls, or ‘Thracians; how could 
they refuse it now, when so many legions were routed, and 
ah a multitude slain? ‘‘ For with what honours,” says he, 
“and congratulations should our deliverers themselves be re- 
ceived into this temple, when yesterday, on the account of 
what they have done, the people of Rome carried me into the 
capitol in a kind of triumph? for that, after all, is a just and 
real triumph, when, by the general voice of the city, a public 
testimony is given to those who have deserved well of the com- 
monwealth. Tor if, in the common joy of the whole city, they _ 
congratulated me singly, it is a great declaration of their judg- 
ment: if they thanked me, still greater: if both, nothing can 
be imagined more glorious.” ‘That he was forced to say so 
much of himself against his will, by the strange envy and in- 
juries which he had lately suffered: that the insolence of the 
factions, as they all know, had raised a report and suspicion 
upon him, of his aiming at a tyranny; though his whole life 
had been spent in defending the republic from it: as if he, who 
had destroyed Catiline, for that very crime, was of a sudden 
become a Catiline himself*. That if the report had found 
credit in the city, their design was, by a sudden assault upon 
his person, as upon a tyrant, to have taken away his life: that 





' Philip. 3, 2 Ibid. 4. 3 Ibid. 5. 
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the thing itself was manifest, and the whole affair should be 
laid open in proper time. That he had said all this, not to 
purge himself to them, to whom he should be sorry to want an 
apology, but to admonish certain persons, of jejune and narrow 
minds, to look upon the virtue of excellent citizens, as the 
object of their imitation, not of their envy ; since the republic 
was a wide field, where the course of glory was open to many ?: 
that if any man contested with him the first place in the govern- 
ment, he acted foolishly if he meant to do it by opposing vice 
to virtue: that as the race was gained by running the fastest, 
so virtue was only to be conquered by a superior virtue: 
that they could never get the better of him by bad votes; by 
good ones, perhaps, they might, and he himself should be glad 
of it: that the people of Rome were perpetually inquiring, 
how men of their rank voted and acted, and erica their 
ieement of them accordingly : that eel all remembered how 
in December last, he was the author of the first step towards 
recovering their liberty: how from the first of January, he had 
been continually watching over the safety of the commonwealth: 
how his house and his ears were open day and night to the 
advices and informations of all who came to him: how his 
sta always was against an embassy to Antony: how he had 
always voted him an enemy, and their present state a war: but 
as oft as he mentioned an enemy or a war, the consuls had al- 
ways dropped his motion, from the number of those that were 
proposed ’?; which ‘could not, however, be done in the present 
case, because he, who had already voted a thanksgiving, had 
unwarily voted Antony an enemy; since a thanksgiving had 
never been decreed but against enemies, and never asked or 
granted in what was properly a civil war: that they should 
either have denied it, or must of course decree those to be 
enemies, for whose defeat it was granted. Then, after flour- 
ishing on the particular merit of the three generals, Pansa, 
Hirtius, Octavius, and shewing how well they had each de- 
served the name of emperor, he decrees a thanksgiving of fifty 
days in the name of the three jointly *. In the last place he 
proceeds to speak of the rewards due to the soldiers, and espe- 
cially of the honours to be paid to those who had lost their 
lives in the defence of their country. For these he proposes 
a splendid monument to be erected in common to them all, at 
the public charge, with their names and services inscribed ; and, 
in recommending it, breaks out intoa kind of funeral eulogium 
upon them :—* O happy death,” says he, ‘which, when due 
to nature, was paid to your country ! for I cannot but look 


1 Ibid. 6. 2 [bid. 7. 3 Thid. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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upon you as born for hs country | whose name is even de- 
rived from Mars; as if the same God, who gave birth to this 
city, for the good of nations, had given birth also to you, for 
the good of this city. Death in flight is scandalous; in victory 
glorious ; wherefore, whilst those impious wretches, whom you 
slew, will suffer the punishment of their parricide in the in- 
fernal regions, you who breathed your last in victory, have 
obtained the place and seat of the pious. The life given to us 
by nature is short, but the memory of a life well spent ever- 
lasting ; if it were not longer than this life, who would be so 
mad, at the expense of the greatest pains and dangers, to con- 
tend for the prize of glory? vour lot, therefore, is happy, 
O you, while you lived, the bravest, now the holiest of soldiers ; 
for the fame of your virtue can never be lost, either by the 
forgetfulness of those who are now alive, or the silence of those 
who shall come hereafter ; since the senate and people of Rome 
have raised to you as it were, with their own hands, an im- 
mortal monument. ‘There have been many great and famous 
armies in the Punic, Gallic, Italie wars; yet no such honour 
was ever done to any of them. I wish that we could still do 
aay since you have done the greatest services to us; you 

rove Antony, mad with rage, from the city; you repulsed him 
when he attempted to return: a fabric, therefore, shall be 
erected, or magnificent work, and letters engraved upon it, the 
eternal witnesses of your Divine virtue; nor will those who see 
or hear of your monument ever cease talking of you: so that 
instead of this frail and mortal condition of life you have now 
acquired an immortality '.” He then renews their former as- 
surances to the old legions, of the full and punctual payment of 
all which had been promised to them, as soon as the war should 
be over: and for thuse, in the mean time, who had lost their 
lives for their country, he proposes that the same rewards 
which would have been given to them, if they had lived, should 
be given immediately to their parents, children, wives, or 
brothers. All which he includes, as usual, in the form of a 
decree, which was ratified by the senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by this defeat, kept himself 
close within his camp, and resolved to hazard nothing farther, 
but to act only on the defensive, except by harassing the 
enemy with his horse, in which he was far superior. He still 
hoped to make himself master of Modena, which was reduced 
to extremity, and, by the strength of his works, to prevent 
their throwing any relief into it. Hirtius and Octavius, on 
the other hand, elate with victory, were determined at all 


1 Philip. 12. 
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hazards, to relieve it: and, after two or three days spent in 
finding the most likely place of ae through the intrench- 
ments, they made their attack with suc i da that Antony, 
rather than suffer the town to be snatched at last out of his 
hand, chose to draw out his legions, and come to a general 
battle. The fight was bloody and obstinate; and Antony’s 
men, though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed every 
inch of it, till D. Brutus, taking the opportunity, at the same 
time, to sally out of the town, at the head of his garrison, 
helped greatly to determine and complete the victory. Hirtius 
pushed bis advantage with great spirit, and forced his way into 
Antony’s camp; but, when he had gained the middle of it, 
was unfortunately killed near the general’s tent: Pontius 
Aquila, one of the conspirators, was killed likewise in the same 
place: but Octavius, who followed to support them, made good 
their attempt, and kept possession of the camp, with the entire 
defeat and destruction of Antony’s best troops: while Anton 
himself, with all his horse, fled with great precipitation aware 
the Alps. Some writers give a different relation of this action, 
but, from the facts and circumstances of it, delivered by Cicero, 
this appears to be the genuine account. The consul Pansa 
died the day following, of his wounds, at Bologna *. 


SECTION XI. 
A. Urb. 710. Cie. 64. 


THE entire defeat of Antony’s army made all people pre- 
sently imagine that the war was at an end, and the liberty of 
Rome established: which would, probably, have been the case, 
if Antony had either perished in the action, or the consuls 
survived it: but the death of the consuls, though not felt so 
sensibly at first, in the midst of their joy for the victory, gave 
the fatal blow to all Cicero’s schemes; and was the immediate 
cause of the ruin of the republic’. MHirtius was a man of 
letters and politeness ; intimately entrusted with Cesar’s coun- 
sels, and employed to write his acts: but as he was the proper 
creature of Cesar, and strongly infected with party, so his views 


1 Cum alia laudo, et gaudeo accidisse, tum quod Bruti eruptio non solum ipsi salu- 
taris fuit, sed etiam maximo ad victoriam adjumento. Ad Brut. 4. 

Ibi Hirtium quoque pertisse et Pontium Aquilam, &c. Ep. Fam. 10. 33, vid. it. 
ibid. 1]. 13. et App. 1. 3. p. 372. 

? Hirtium quidem et Pansam—in Consulatu Reip. salutares, alicno sane tempore 
amisimus. Ep. Fam. 12. 20. 

Panea amisso, quantum detrimenti Respub. acceperit, non te preterit. Ibid. 11. 9. 
Quanto sit in periculo Respub. quam potero brevissime exponam. Primum omnium, 
quantam perturbationem rerum urbanarum afferat obitus Consulum, &c. Ibid. 10. 
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were all bent on supporting the power that had raised him, 
and serving his patron, not the public. In the beginning, 
therefore, of the civil war, when he was tribune of the people, 
he published a law, to exclude all who were in arms with 
Pompey, from at employment or office in the state’: which 
made him particularly obnoxious to the Pompeians, who con- 
sidered him as their miost inveterate enemy. Pansa, whose 
father had been proscribed by Sylla’, was attached with equal 
zeal to Cesar, as to the head and reviver of the Marian cause, 
and served him in all his wars, with singular affection and 
fidelity : he was a grave, sincere, and worthy man; and being 
naturally more moderate and benevolent than Hirtius, was 
touched with the ruin of his country, and the miseries of the 
oppressed Pompeians: many of whom he relieved by his 
humanity, and restored, by his interest, to the city and their 
estates *. This made him very popular, and gained him the 
esteem of all the honest: so that Cassius, in defending his 
Epicureanism to Cicero, alleges Pansa as an example of those 
genuine Epicureans, who placed their pleasure or chief good in 
virtuous acts ‘. Before their entrance into the consulship, Quin- 
tus Cicero gave a most wretched account of them both, as of 
a lewd, luxurious pair; not fit to be trusted with the command 
of a paltry town, much less of the empire; and says, that if 
they were not removed from the helm, the republic would cer- 
tainly be lost; since Antony would easily draw them into a 
partnership of his crimes: for, when he served with them in 
Gaul, he, “had seen incredible instances of their effeminacy and 
debauchery, in the face even of the enemy ’*.” But we must 
charge a great part of this character to the peevishness and 
envy of Guise: for, whatever they had been before, they 
were certainly good consuls; and, out of their affection to Cicero, 
and regard to his authority, governed themselves, generally, in 
all preat affairs by his maxims. ‘They were persuaded, that 
the dein of revenging Ceesar’s death would throw the republic 
again into convulsions, and flowed from no other motive than 
the ambition of possessing Ceesar’s place; and resolved, there- 
fore, to quell, by open force, all attempts against the public 
eace. frou their long adherence to Cesar, they retained, 
indeed, some prejudices in favour of that party, and were loth 


1 Neminem Pompcianum qui vivat tenere lege Hirtia dignitates. Philip. 13, 16. 

3 Dio, 1. 45. 278. 

3 Pansa, gravis homo et certus. Ep. Fam. 6. 12. 

Quod multos miseriis levavit, et quod se in his malis hominem prebuit, mirabilis eum 
virorum bonorum benevolentia prosecuta est. Ibid. 15. 17. 

4 Ttaque et Pansa, qui doviyy sequitur, virtutem retinet, &c. Thid. 19. 

5 Quos ego penitus novi libidinum ct languoris cfemiuatissimi animi plenos: qui 
ie : a recesserint, maximum ab universo naufragio periculum est, &c. 

nd. 16, 27. 
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to proceed to extremities, till pacific. measures were found 
ineffectual. This gave Cicero some reason to blame, but never 
to distrust them; to complain of their phlegm and want of 
vigour, as detrimental to the common cause: yet, while they 
were pit suspected by others, he always thought them 
sincere, though they did not, in all cases, act up to his wishes. 
The event confirmed his judgment of‘them ; for they both not 
only exposed, but lost their lives, with the greatest courage, 
in the defence of the republic, and shewed themselves to be 
the very men which Cicero had constantly affirmed them to 
be; and though he imputes some little blame to Hirtius, yet of 
Pansa he declares, that he wanted neither courage from the 
first, nor fidelity to the last ’. 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their victory, their 
power and authority would have been sufficient to restrain 
Octavius within the bounds of his duty, and sustain the tot- 
tering republic, till Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their 
assistance, and Plancus and D. Brutus unite themselves in the 
same cause, and give it a firm establishment in their consul- 
ship in the next year; all whose armies, together with the 
African legions, were far superior to any force that could 
have been brought against them. But the death of the two 
consuls placed Octavius at once above control, by leaving him 
master of both their armies, especially of all the veterans, who 
were disaffected to D. Brutus, and could not be induced to 
follow him; and it -fell out so lucky and apposite to all Octa- 
vius’s views, as to give birth to a general persuasion, that the 
had received foul play, and were both of them killed by his 
coutrivance : for he was observed to be the first man who took 
up Hirtius’s body in the camp, where some imagined him to 
have been killed by his own soldiers; and Pansa’s physician, 
Glyco, was actually thrown in prey by Torquatus, Pansa’s 
eae upon a a ea of having poisoned his wounds’. 

ut the chief ground of that notion seems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the interests of Octavius : 


1 Quales tibi spe scripsi Consules, tales extiterunt. [Ad Brut. 3.) Erat in Senatu satis 
vehemens et acer Pansa; cum in ceteros hujus generis, tum maxime in socerum; cui 
Consuli non animus ab initio, non fides ad extremum defuit. Bellum ad Mutinam 
gerebatur ; nihil ut in Cesare reprehenderes, nonnulla in Hirtio. Ibid. 10, 

N. B.—Several medals were struck by the senate, on the occasion of this victory, par- 
ticularly one in honour of Pansa, exhibiting the head of the Goddess Liberty crowned 
with lanrel, and the inscription, LIBERTATIS; and on the reverse, Rome sitting upon 
the spoils of enemigs, holding a spear in her Lie hand, and a dagger in her left, with 
her foot upon the globe, and victory flying towards her, to crown her with laure] ; and the 
inscription, C. PANSA. C. F.C. N. "See Morcl. Fam. Rom. 

2 Rumor increbuit, ambos opera cjus occisos : ut Antonio fugato, Repub. Consulibus 
orbata, solus victores cxercitus occuparet. Pans quidem adeo snspecta mors fuit, ut 
Glyco medics custoditus sit, quasi venenum vulneri indidissct. Sueton. Aug. 11. Dio, 
1, 46, 317. App. p. 572, . 
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for M. Brutus thought it incredible, and in the most pressing 
manner, begged of Cicero to procure Glyco’s enlargement, 
and protect him from any harm, as being a worthy, modest 
man, incapable of such a villany, and who, of all others, suf- 
fered the greatest loss by Pansa’s death’. 

Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous turn which this 
event was likely to give to their affairs; and within a day or 
two after the news, intimates his apprehension of it to Brutus: 
“Young Czesar” says he, ‘has a wonderful disposition to 
virtue ; leak that I may govern him as easily, in all this height 
of honour and power, as I have hitherto done: the thing is now 
much harder, ; yet I do not despair of it; for the youth is per- 
suaded, and chiefly by me, that we owe our present safety to 
him; and, in truth, if he had not at first driven Antony from 
the city, all had been lost’.” But as he found Octavius 
grow daily more and more untractable, so he began to exhort 
and implore Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army into 
Italy, as the only thing which could save them in their present 
circumstances: and to enforce his own authority, he procured 
a vote also of the senate, to call him home, with his legions, te 
the defence of the republic °. | 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled all present 
attention to the loss of their consuls; and Antony’s friends 
were so dejected, for some time, that they gave Cicero no more 
opposition in the senate: where he poured out all imaginable 
honours on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila; decreed 
an ovation to Cesar, and added a number of days to their 
thanksgiving, in honour of D. Brutus; whose deliverance 
happening to fall upon his birth-day, he decreed, likewise, that 
his name should be ascribed ever after to that day, in the fasti, 
or public kalendars, for a perpetual memorial of the victory. 
Antony’s adherents were also declared enemies: in which num- 
ber Servilius himself included Ventidius; and moved to give 
Cassius the command of the war against Dollabella: to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he should find it useful to 
the republic *. 


eee nai 











1 Tibi Glycona medicum Panse—diligentissime commendo; audimus cum venisse in 
Buspicionem Torquato de morte Panse, custodirique ut parricidam Nihil minus creden- 
dum, &. Rogo te, et quidem valde rogo, eripias eum ex custodia. Ad Brut. 6. 

? Cesaris vero pueri mirifica indoles virtutis, Utinam tam facile eum florentem et 
honoribus et gratia regere ac tenere possimus, ut adhuc tenuimus! est omnino illud 
difficilius: sed non diffidimus. Persuasum est cnim adolescenti, et maxime per ine, 
ejus opera nos esse salvos: ct certe, nisi is Antonium ab urbe avertisset, periissent 
omnia, Ibid, 10. 

8 Te, cognita Senatus auctoritate, in Italiam adducere exercitum : quod ut faceres, 
idque maturarcs, magnopere desiderabat Respublica. Ibid. 

4 A. d.v. Kalend. Maias cum de iis, qui hostes judicati sunt, bello persequendis, sen- 
tentie dicerentur, dixit Servilius etiam de Ventidio, ct ut Cassius persequeretur Dola- | 
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The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed by Brutus 
and his friends’; yet seems to have been wisely and artfull 
designed: for, while it carried an appearance of honour, it 
would regularly have stripped him of his power, if he had made 
use of it: since his commission was to expire of course, and 
his army to be dissolved, upon his first entrance into the city: 
but the confusion of the times made laws and customs of little 
effect with those who had the power to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with Antony’s 
defeat, that they redoubled their assurances to Cicero of their 
firmness and zeal for the common cause. Lepidus especially, 
who had suffered two of his lieutenants, Silanus and Culleo, to 
carry succours to Antony, at Modena, labours to excuse it in 
a civil and humble strain, and to persuade Cicero, that they 
had done it against his orders; and though, for their former 
relation to him, he was unwilling to as them with the last 
severity, yet he had not since employed them, or received them 
even into hiscamp. He acquaints him that Antony was arrived 
in his province with one legion, and a great multitude of men 
unarmed, but with all his horse, which was very strong; and 
that Ventidius had joined him with three legions: that he was 
marching out against him with all his forces, and that many of 
Antony’s horse and toot daily deserted him. ‘That, for him- 
self, he would never be wanting in his duty to the senate and 
the republic: thanks him for not giving credit to the false 
reports which were spread of him, and above all for the late 
honours that he had decreed to him: begs him to expect every 
thing from him which could be expected from an honest man, 
and to take him under his special protection *. : 

Pollio, still more explicitly : that there was no time now for 
loitering, or expecting the orders of the senate: that all who 
wished to preserve the empire, and the very name of the 
Roman people, ought to lend their present help: that nothing 
was more dangerous, than to give Antony leisure to recollect 
himself: that for his part, he would neither desert nor survive 
the republic; was grieved only for his being at such a distance, 
that he could not come so soon as he wished to its relief’, &c. 

Plancus sent word, that he was taking all possible care to 
oppress Antony, if he came into that country. ‘That if he 
came without any considerable body of troops, he should be 
able to give a good account of him, though he should be re- 


bellam. Cui cum egsem assensus, decrevi hoc amplius, ut tu, si arbitrarcre utile—perse- 
querere bello Dolabellam, Ac. Tbid. 5. it. 1. 
' Suspicor illud minus tibi probari, quod ab tuis familiaribus—non probatur, quod ut 
ovanti introire Cesari liceret, decreverim, Ibid. 15. 
2 Ep. Fam. 10, 34. 3 Thid. 33. 
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ceived by Lepidus; or, if he brought any force with him, 
would undertake that he should do no harm in those parts, till 
they could send him succours sufficient to destroy him: that he 
was then in a treaty with Lepidus, about uniting their forces 
in the same cause, by the mediation of Laterensis and Furnius ; 
nor would be hindered, by his private quarrel to the man, from 
concurring with his greatest enemy in the service of the com- 
monwealth’. In another letter, he speaks with great con- 
tempt of Antony’s shattered forces, though joined with those 
of Ventidius, the mule-driver as he calls him; and is confident, 
that, if he could have met with them, they would not have 
stood an hour before him ’. 

The conquerors, at Modena, were much censured in the 
mean time, for giving Antony leisure to escape; but Octavius, 
from the beginning, had no thoughts of oe him: he had 
already gained what he aimed at; had reduced Antony’s power 
so low, and raised his own so high, as to be in condition to 
make his own terms with him in the partition of the empire, of 
which he seems to have formed the plan from this moment; 
whereas, if Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 
the consuls, the republican party would have probably been too 
strong for him and Lepidus; who, though master of a good 
army, was certainly a weak general*: when he was pressed, 
therefore, to pursue Antony, he contrived still to delay it till 
it was too late; taking himself to be more usefully employed 
In securing to his interests the troops of the consuls. 

Cicero was particularly disgusted at Antony’s escape, and 
often expostulates upon it with D. Brutus; he tells him, that 
if Antony should ever recover strength again, all his great ser- 
vices to the republic would come to nothing. It was re- 
ee says he, ‘at Rome, and all people believed it, that 
1e was fled with a few unarmed, dispirited men, and himself 
almost broken-hearted; but if it be so with him, as I hear it is, 
that you cannot fight him again without danger, he does not 
seem to have fled from Modena, but to have A eee only the 
seat of the war. Wherefore, men are now quite different from 
what they were; some even complain that you did not pursue 
him; and think that he might have been destroyed, if diligence 
had been used: such is the temper of people, and above all of 
our’s, to abuse their liberty against those by whom they ob- 
tained it: it is your part, however, to take care that there be 


| Ep. Fam. 10. 11. 

2 Mihi enim si contigisset, ut prior occurrerem Antonio, non mehercules horam con- 
stitisset : tantum ego et mihi confido, et sic perculsas illius copias, Ventidiique mulionis 
custra despicio. Ibid. 18. 

3 Cum et Lepido omnes imperatores forent meliores, et multis Antonius, dum erat 
sobrinus. Vell. Dat. 2, 63. 
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no real ground of complaint. The truth of the case is, he who 
oppresses Antony puts an end to the war. What the force of 
that is, it is better for you to consider, than for me to write 
more explicitly *.” 

D. Brutus, in his answer, gives him the reasons, why he 
could not follow Antony so soon as he wished: “I had no 
horse,” says he, “no carriages; did not know that Hirtius was 
killed; had no confidence in Cesar before I met and talked 
with him: thus the first day passed. The next morning early 
I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna; but, on the road, met 
with an account of his death: I ran back to my little army, for 
so I may truly call it: it is extremely reduced, and in sad con- 
dition for want of all things: so that Antony gained two days 
of me, and made much greater journeys in flying, than I could 
in pursuing; for his troops went straggling, mine in order. 
Wherever he passed he opened all the prisons, carried away 
the men, and stopped no where till he came to the lords. 
This place lies between the Apennine and the Alps; a most 
difficult country to march through: when I was thirty miles 
from him, and Vetidins had already joined him, a copy of his 
speech was brought to me, in which he begs of his soldiers to 
follow him across the Alps; and declares, that he acted in con- 
cert with Lepidus: but the soldiers cried out, especially those 
of Ventidius, for he has a very few of his own, that they would 
either conquer or perish in Italy, and began to bey, that he 
would go to Pollentia: when he could not over-rule them, he 
put off his march to the next day. Upon this intelligence, I 
presently sent five cohorts before me to Pollentia, and followed 
them myself with the army: my detachment came to the 
place an hour before Trebellius, with Antony’s horse; this 
gave me an exceeding joy; for 1 esteem it equal to a vic~ 
oe *,” &e. 

n another letter he says, that if Cesar would have been 
persuaded by him to cross the Apennine, he could have re- 
duced Antony to such straits, tliat he must have been destroyed 
by want, rather than the sword; but that they could neither 
command Cesar, nor Cesar his own troops; both which cir~ 
cumstances were very bad*, &c. ‘This authentic account from 
D. Brutus confutes two facts, which are delivered by an old 
historian, and generally received by all the moderns: first, 
that Octavius, after the victory, refused to have any conference 
with D. Brutus; and that Brutus for that reason, forbade him 
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1 Ep. Fam. 11. 12. 2 Thid. 19. 

3 Quod si me Cesar audisset, atque Apenninuin trgnsisset, in tantas anguatias Anto- 
nium compuligsem, ut inopia potius quam ferro conficeretur. Sed neque Cavsari imperari 
potest, nec Caxsar exercitui suo : quod utrumque pessimum est. Ibid. 10. 
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to enter his province, or to pursue Antony; secondly, that 
Pansa, in his fest moments, sent for Octavius, and advised him 
to an union with Antony, against the senate’. For it is evi- 
dent, that, on the very day of the victory, there was actually a 
conference between the two first; which passed in so amicable 
a manner, as to ease Brutus of the jealousy which he had before 
conceived of Octavius: and Pansa’s death happened so early 
the next morning, that it left no room for the pretended advice 
and speech, which is made for him to Octavius: especially 
since it appears, on the contrary, that, instead of Octavius, 
Pansa really sent for D. Brutus, when he found himself dying, 
as if disposed rather to communicate something for the service 
of that cause, in which he had lost his life. But both the 
stories were, undoubtedly, forged afterwards, to save Octa- 
vius’s honour, and give a better colour to that sudden change 
of measures, which, from this hour, he was determined to 
pursue ’, 

C. pom was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, whose indul- 
gence gave him an opportunity of practising upon the soldiers, 
and raising a sedition in the camp, which created no small 
trouble to Brutus. The soldiers, however soon repented of 
their rashness, and killed the authors of it; and would have 
killed Antony too, if Brutus would have delivered him into 
their hands: but he could not be induced to take his life, 
though this was the second offence of the same kind: but, pre- 
tending that he would order him to be thrown into the sea, 
sent him to be secured on ship board, either from doing or 
suffering any farther mischief’: of which he wrote an account 
to Cicero, who returned the following answer : 

‘‘ As to the sedition in the fourth legion, about C. Antony, 
you will take what I say in good part; I am better pleased 
with the severity of the soldiers, than with your’s. I am ex- 
tremely glad that you have had a trial of the affection of your 
legions, and the horse: as to what you write, that I am pur- 
suing the Antonies much at my ease, and praise me for it, | 
suppose you really think so: but I do not, by any means, ap- 
prove your distinction, when you say, that our animosity ought 


oe ee 


1 Vid. Appian. 1. 3. p. 573. it. Hist. Rom. par Catrou et Rouille. T. 17. 1. 4, 
p. 430, dc. 

2 There is an original medal stil] remaining, that gives no small confirmation to this 
notion ; and was struck, probably at Rome, either by Pansa himself, upon his marching 
out towards Modena, or by the senate soon after Pansa's death, in testimony of the strict 
union that subsisted between him and D. Brutus Albinus. For on the one side there is 
the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or rather of Pan, which is frequent on Pansa’s coins, 
with the inscription also of his name, C. PANSA: and on the other, ALBINVS. 
BRVTE. F. with two right hands joined, holding a Caduccus as an emblem of the 
atrictest amity and concord, See Famil. Vibia. in Vaillant or Morel. 

3 dio, 1. 47. p. 340, 
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to be exerted rather in preventing civil wars, than in revenging 
ourselyes on the vanquished. I differ widely from you, Brun 
tus; not that I yield to you in clemency; but a salutary seve- 
rity is always preferable to a specious ace of mercy. If we 
are so fond of pardoning, there will be no end of civil wars: 
but you are to ink to that; for I can say of myself, what Plau- 
tus’s old man says in the Trinummus,—life is almost over with 
me; it is you who are the most interested in it. You will be 
undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take care: for you 
will not always have the people, nor the senate, nor a leader of 
the senate, the same as now. ‘Take this, as from the Pythian 
oracle; nothing can be more true’.” 

Brutus’s wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragical story, 
which the old writers have dressed up, of the manner of her 
killing herself upon the news of her husband’s unhappy fate’, 
died, most probably, about this time at Rome, of a lingering 
illness. She seems to have been in a bad state of health when 
Brutus left Italy; where she is said to have parted from him 
with the utmost grief and floods of tears, as if conscious that 
she was taking her last leave of him: and Plutarch says, that 
there was a letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was 
ata in which he lamented her death, and complained of 
lis friends for neglecting her in her last sickness: this, how- 
ever, is certain, that in a letter to Atticus, he gives a hint of 
Porcia’s indisposition, with a slight compliment to Atticus for 
his care of her*: and the following letter of condolence to him 
from Cicero, can hardly be applied to any other occasion, but 
that of her death. 


“CICERO TO BRUTUS. 


‘“‘[ sHouLD perform the same office which you formerly did 
In my loss, of comforting you by letter, did } not know, that 
you cannot want those remedies in your grief, with which you 
relieved mine. I wish only, that you may now cure yourself 
more easily, than at that time you cured me: for it would be 
strange, in so great a man as you, not to be able to practise, 
what he had prescribed to another. As for me, not only the 
reasons, hick you then collected, but your very authority de- 
terred me from indulging my sorrow to excess. [or when 
‘he thought me to behave myself with oe softness than 

ecame a man; especially one, who used to comfort others, 
you chid me with more severity than it was usual for you to 
express; so that, out of a reverence to your judgmenf], roused 





1 Ad Brut. 2, ha, 
2 App. lL. iv. 669. Dio, 1. 47. 356. Val. Max. 4. 6. 
3 Valetudinem Porciw mex tibi cure esse, non miror, Ad Brut. 17. 
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myself; and, by the accession of your authority, took every 
thing that I had learnt or read, or heard on that subject, to 
have the greater weight. Yet my part, Brutus, at that time, 
was only to act agreeably to duty and to nature; but your’s, as 
we say, is to be acted on the stage, and before the people. 
For when the eyes not only of your army, but of all the city, 
nay, of all the world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for 
one, by whom we other mortals are made the stouter, to be- 
wey any dejection or want of courage. You have suffered, 
indeed, a great loss (for you have lost that, which has not left 
its fellow on earth); and must be allowed to grieve under so 
cruel a blow; lest to want all sense of grief should be thought 
more wretched than grief itself; but to do it with moderation, 
is both useful to others, and necessary to yourself. I would 
write more, if this was not already too much: we expect you 
and your army: without which, though all other things succeed 
to our wishes, we shall hardly ever be free ’.” 

As the time of choosing magistrates now drew on, and _ par- 
ticularly of filling up the colleges of priests, in which there 
were many vacancies, so Brutus was sending home many of 
his young nobles to appear as candidates at the election; the 
two Bibuluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus; whom he severally 
recommends to Cicero’s protection. Cicero was desirous, that 
his son also should come with them to be elected a priest; and 
wrote to Brutus, to know his mind about it; and, if he thought 
proper, to send him away immediately ; for though he might 
be chosen in absence, yet his success would be much easier if 
he was present’. He touches this little affair in several of his 
letters; but, finding the public disorders increase still every 
day, he procured the election of priests to be thrown off to the 
next year: and Brutus having sent him word, in the mean 
while, that his son had actually left him, and was coming to- 
wards Rome, he instantly dispatched a messenger, to meet 
him on the road, with orders to send him back again, though 
he found him landed in Italy: since nothing, he says, could be 
more agrecable either to himself, or more honourable to his 
son, than his continuance with Brutus’. 

Not long after the battle of Modena, the news of Dolabella’s 
defeat and death, from Asia, brought a fresh occasion of joy to 


a 





1 Ad Brut. 9. 

2 Sed quamvis liceat absentis rationem haberi, tamen omnia sunt presentibus faciliora. 
Ibid. 5. 

3 Ego autem, cum ad me de Ciccronis abs te disceasu scripsisses, statim extrusi 
tabellagg@at) litterasque ad Ciceronem,; ut etiam si in Italiam venisset, ad te rediret. 
Nihil enim mihi jucundius, illi honestius. Quamquam aliquoties ci scripseram, Sacer- 
dotum comitia, mea summa contentione ; in alterum annum esse rejecta, Ke. Ad Brut. 
14. vid. it. 5, 6,7, 
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Cicero, and his friends at Rome. Dolabella, after his success 

inst Trebonius, having pillaged that province of its money, 
and of all things useful for war, marched forward to execute 
his grand design upon Syria, for which he had been making all 
this preparation : but Cassius was beforehand with him, and 
having got possession of that country, and of all the armies in 
it, was much superior to him in force. Dolabella, however, 
made his way, with some success through Cilicia, and came 
before Antioch in Syria, but was denied admittance into it; 
and, after some vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with 
loss, marched to Laodicea; which had before invited, and now 
opened its gates to him. Here Cassius came up with him, and 
presently invested the place; where, after he had destroyed 
Dolabella’s fleet, in two or three naval engagements, he she 
him up closely by sea as well as land; till Dolabella, seeing 
no way to escape, and the town unable to hold out any longer, 
killed himself, to prevent his falling alive into Cassius’s hands, 
and suffering the same treatment which he had shewn to ‘T're- 
bonius: but Cassius generously ordered his body to be buried, 
with that of his lieutenant Octavius, who killed himself also 
with him‘. 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, or rather ob- 
serving the motions of his flight: he had with him, besides his 
own forces, the new legions of the late consuls, while all the 
veterans put themselves under the command of Octavius; so 
that, after Antony was joined by Ventidius, with three legions, 
Brutus was hardly strong enough either to fight with him, or, 
what he rather aimed at, to hinder his crossing the Alps to Le- 
pidus. He desired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus, not 
to receive him, though he was sure, he says, that Lepidus 
would never do any thing that was right ; and wishes, likewise, 
that Cicero would confirm Plancus; since, by some of Antony’s 
papers, which fell into his hands, he pateabeh that Antony had 
not lost all hopes of him, and thought himself sure of Lepidus 
and Pollio: of which he gave Plancus immediate notice, and 
signified that he was coming forward with all expedition to 
joi with him’. But he complains much, in all his letters, of 
his want of money and the sad condition of his army, which 
was not contemptible for the number, but the kind of his 
troops; being, for the most part, new-raised men, bare, and 


1 Ep. Fam. 12, 13.15. App. 1.4. 625. Dio, 1. 47. 344. 

2 In primis rogo te, ad hominem ventosissimum Lepidum mittas, ne bellum nobis 
redintegrare possit, Antonio sibi conjuncto.—Mihi persuasissimum est, Lepidum recte 
facturum nunquam—Plancum quoque confirmetis, oro; quein spero, pulso Antonio, 
Reipub. non defuturum. Ep. Fam. |] 

Antonius ad Lepidum proficiscitur, ne de Planco quidem spem adhuc abjecit, ut ex 
libellis suis simadverti, qui in me inciderunt. Ibid. 11. 
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needy of all things’. ‘I cannot,” says he, ‘“ maintain my 
soldiers any longer. When I first undertook to free the re- 
public, I had above three hundred thousand pounds of my own 
in money; but am now so far from having any thing, that I 
have involved all my friends in debt for me. I have seven 
legions to provide for :—consider with what difficulty. Had I 
the treasures of Varro, I could not support the expense.” He 
desired, therefore, a present supply of money, and some vete- 
ran legions, especially the fourth and martial, which continued 
still with Octavius. ‘This was decreed to him readily by the 
senate, at the motion of Drusus and Paullus, Pepidis's 
brother *; but Cicero wrote him word, that all who knew those 
legions the best, affirmed, that they would not be induced, by 
any terms, to serve under him: that money, however, should 
certainly be provided for him: and concludes by observing, 
that if Lepidus should receive Antony, it would throw them 
again into great difficulties; but that it was Brutus’s part to 
take care that they should have no cause to fear the event: for, 
as to himself, that he could not possibly do more than he had 
ulready done, but wished to see D. Brutus the greatest and 
most illustrious of men *. 

Plancus, as it is hinted above, was carrying on a negociation 
with Lepidus, to unite their forces against Antony: it was 
managed, on Plancus’s side, by Furnius; on Lepidus’s by La- 
terensis, one of his lieutenants, a true friend to the republic, 
and zealous to engage his general to its interests; and Lepidus 
himself diseeinbled so well, as to persuade them of his sincerity : 
so that Plancus was marching forward, in great haste, to join 
with him, of which he gave Cicero a particular account. 


°¢ pPLANCUS TO CICERO. 


‘¢ Arrer I had written my letters, I thought it of service to 
the public, that you should be informed of what has since hap- 
pened. My diligence, I hope, has been of use both to myself 
and to the commonwealth: for 1 have been treating with Le- 
pidus, by perpetual messages; that, laying aside all former 
quarrels, he would be reconciled, and succour the republic in 
common with me, and shew more regard to himself, his child- 





1 Cum sim cum tironibus egentissimis, Ep. Fam. 11.19. 

2 Alere jam milites non possum. Cum ad Kempub. liberandam accessi, H. S. 
mihi fuit pecuniw ¢ ccc amplius. Tantum abest ut mew rei familiaris liberum sit quid- 
quam, ut omnes jam meos amicos ere alicno obstrinxecrim. Septenum numerum nunc 
legionum alo, qua difficultate, tu arbitrare. Non, si Varronis thesauros haberem, sub- 
sistere sumptui possem. Ibid. 10, 

3 Ibid. 19. 


4 Legionem Martiam et quartam negant, qui illas norunt, ulla conditione ad te posse 
ae Pecuniz, quam desideras, ratio potest haberi, eaque habebitur—ego plus quam 
eci, facere non possum. Te tamen, id quod spero, ommium maximum et clarissimum 
videre cupio. Ibid. 14. 
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ren, and the city, than to a desperate abandoned robber; in 
which case he might depend on my service and assistance for 
all occasions: I transacted the affair by Laterensis. He pawned 
his faith, that, if he could not keep Antony out of his province, 
he would pursue him by open war: begged that I would come 
and join forces with him; and, so much the more, because An- 
tony was said to be strong in horse, whereas Lepidus’s could 
hardly be called indifferent: for, not many days before, even 
out of his small number, ten, who were reckoned his best, came 
over tome. Assoon as ] was informed of this, I resolved, 
without delay, to support Lepidus in the execution of his good 
intentions. I saw of what benefit my joining him ald be, 
either for pursuing and destroying Antony’s horse with mine, 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence of my army, 
the corrupt and disaffected part of Lepidus’s. Having made a 
bridge, therefore, in one day, over the Isere, a very great 
river, in the Sele fag the Allobroges, I passed with my 
army on the 12th of May: but having been informed that L. 
Antony was sent before, with some horse and cohorts, to 
Forum Julii, I had sent my brother, the day before, with four 
thousand horse, to meet with him, intending to follow myself, 
by great journeys, with four legions, and the rest of my horse, 
without the heavy baggage. If we have any tolerable fortune 
for the republic, we shall here put an end to the audaciousness, 
of the desperate, and to all our own trouble: but if the robber, 
upon hearing of my arrival, should run back again into Italy, it 
will be Brutus’s part to meet with him there: who will not be 
wanting, I know, either in counsel or courage: but if that 
should happen, I will send my brother also with the horse, to 
follow and preserve Italy from being ravayed by him. ‘Take 
care of your health, and love me as | love you '.” 

But Lepidus was acting, all the while, a treacherous part, 
being. determined at all hazards to support Antony ; and 
though he kept him at a distance for some time, and seemed to 
be constrained, at last, by his own soldiers, to receive him: 
yet, that was only to save appearances, till he could do it with 
advantage and security to them both: his view in treating with 
Plancus was, probably , to amuse and draw him so near to 
them, that when he and Antony were actually joined, they 
might force him into the same measures, without his being able 
to help it, or to retreat from them. When he was upon the 
point, therefore, of joining camps with Antony, he sent word 
to Plancus, who was within forty miles of him, to stay where 
he then was, till he should come up to him: but Plancus, sus- 





' Ybid. 10. 15. 
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pecting nothing, thought it better still to march on; till Late- 
rensis, perceiving how things were turning, wrote him word in 
all haste, that neither Lepidus nor his army were to be trusted ; 
and that he himself was Aaerted: exhorting Plancus to look to 
himself, lest he should be drawn into a snare, and to perform 
his duty to the republic; for that he had discharged his faith, 
by giving him this warning’, &c. 

lancus gave Cicero a particular account of all these trans- 
actions: he acquaints him, that Lepidus and Antony joined 
their camps on the twenty-eighth of May, and the same day 
marched forward towards him: of all which he knew nothing, 
till they were come within twenty miles of him: that, upon the 
first intelligence of it, he retreated in all haste, repassed the 
Isere, and broke down the bridges which he had built upon 
it, that he might have leisure to draw all his forces together, 
and join them with his colleague D. Brutus, whom he expected 
in three days: that Laterensis, whose singular fidelity he should 
ever acknowledge, when he found himself duped by Lepidus, 
laid violent hands upon himself; but, being interrupted in the 
act, was thought likely to live: he desires, that Octavius might 
be sent to him with his forces; or if he could not come in 
person, that his army, however, might be sent, since his in- 
terest was so much concerned in it: that, as the whole body of 
the rebels was now drawn into one camp, they ought to act 
against them with the whole force of the republic’, &c. 

The day after this union with Antony, Lepidus wrote a 
short letter to the senate, wherein he calls the gods and men to 
witness, that he had nothing so much at heart as the public 
safety and liberty ; of which he should shortly have given them 
proofs had not fortune prevented him; for that his soldiers, by 
a general mutiny and sedition, had plainly forced him to take 
so great a multitude of citizens under his protection. He be- 
seeches them, that, laying aside all their private grudges, they 
would consult the good of the whole republic; nor, in a time of 
civil dissension, treat his clemency and that of his army as 
criminal and traitorous’. 

D. Brutus, on the other hand, joined his army with Plancus, 
who acted with him for some time with great concord, and the 
affection of the whole province on their side: which being sig- 
unified in their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes still 
and courage to all the honest there. In a letter of Plancus to 
Cicero, “ You know,” says he, “1 imagine, the state of our 


1 At Laterensis, vir sanctissimus, suo chirographo mittit mihi litteras, in eisque des- 
perans de se, de exercitu, de Lepidi fide, querensque se destitutum ; in a aperte de- 
nuntiat, videam ne fallar ; suam fidem solutam esse ; Reipub. ne desim. Ep. Fam. 10. 21. 

id. 23, i : 
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forces: in my camp, there are three veteran legions, with one 
new, but the best of all others of that sort: in Brutus’s, one 
veteran legion, another of two years standing, eight of new 
levies: so that our whole army is great in number, little in 
strength : for what small dependance there is on a fresh soldier 
we have oft experienced to our cost. If the African troops, 
which are veteran, or Cesar’s should join us, we should wil- 
lingly put all to the hazard of a battle: as I saw Cesar’s to be 
the nearest, so I have never ceased to press him, nor he to 
assure me, that he would come instantly, though I perceive 
that he had no such thought, and is quite gone off into other 
measures: yet, I have sent our friend T'urnius again to him, 
with letters and instructions, if he can possibly do any good 
with him. You know, my dear Cicero, that, as to the ieee of 
young Cesar, it belongs to me in common with you: for, on 
the account either of my intimacy with his uncle, when alive, 
it was necessary for me to protect and cherish him; or because 
he himself, as far as 1 have been able to observe, is of a most 
moderate and gentle disposition; or that, after so remarkable a 
friendship with C. Cesar, it would be a shame for me not to 
love him, even as my own child, whom he had adopted for his 
son. But what I now write, I write out of grief, rather than 
ill-will: that Antony now lives; that Lepidus is joined with 
him; that they have no contemptible army; that they have 
hopes, and dare pursue them, is all entirely owing to Czesar. 
I will not recal what is long since passed: but if he had come 
at the time, when he himself declared that he would, the war 
would have been either now ended, or removed, to their great 
disadvantage, into Spain, a province utterly averse to them. 
What motive, or whose counsels drew him off from a part so 
glorious, nay, so necessary too, and salutary to himself, and 
turned him so absurdly to the thoughts of a two months’ con- 
sulship, to the terror of all people, I cannot possibly compre- 
hend. His friends seem capable of doing much good on this 
occasion, both to himself and the enublic : ae i above all 
others, you, to whom he has greater obligations than any man 
living, except myself; for I shall never forget, that I am in- 
debted to you for the greatest. 1 have given orders to Furnius 
to treat with him on these affairs; and if I had as much autho- 
rity with him as I ought, should do him great service. We, in 
the mean time, have a very hard part to sustain in the war: 
for we neither think it safe to venture a battle, nor yet, by 
turning our backs, to give the enemy an opportunity of doing 
greater mischief to the republic: but if either Ceesar would re- 
gard his honour, or the African legions come quickly, we shall 
make you all easy from this quarter. I beg you to continue 
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your's '.” 

Upon the news of Lepidus’s union with Antony, the senate, 
after some little time spent in considering the effects of it, 
being encouraged by the concord of D. Brutus and Plancus, 
and depending on the fidelity of their united forces, voted Le- 
pidus an enemy, on the thirtieth of June ; and demolished the 
gilt statue which they had lately erected to him; reserving still 
a liberty to him and his adherents, of returning to their duty 
by the Art of September*. Lepidus’s wife was M. Brutus’s 
sister ; by whom he had sons, whose fortunes were necessarily 
ruined by this vote, which confiscated the father’s estate: for 
which reason Servilia, their grandmother, and Cassius’s wife, 
their aunt, solicited Cicero very earnestly, either that the de- 
cree itself might not pass, or that the children should be 
excepted out of it: but Cicero could not consent to oblige 
them : for since the first was thought necessary, the second fol- 
lowed of course: he gave Brutus, however, a particular account 
of the case by letter. 


6 CICERO TO BRUTUS. 


“'THouGH I was just going to write to you by Messala Cor- 
vinus, yet I would not let our friend Vetus come without a 
letter. ‘The republic, Brutus, is now in the utmost danger, 
and after we had conquered, we are forced again to fight, by 
the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On which occasion, 
when, for the care with which I have charged myself of the 
republic, I had many things to make me uneasy, yet nothing 
vexed me more, than that 1 could not yield to the prayers of 
your mother and sister; for I imagined that I should easily 
satisfy you, on which I lay the greatest stress. l’or Lepidus’s 
case could not, by any means, be distinguished from Antony’s ; 
nay, in all people’s judgment, was even worse: since, after he 
had received the highest honours from the senate, and but a 
few days before iad sent an excellent letter to them; ona 
sudden, he not only received the broken remains of our enemies, 
but now wages a most cruel war against us by land and sea; 
the event of which is wholly uncertain. When we are desired, 
therefore, to extend mercy to his children, not a word is said 
why, if their father should conquer (which the gods forbid,) we 
are not to expect the last punishment from iE I am not 
ignorant how hard it is, that children should suffer for the 





1 Ep. Fam. 10. 24. 

2 Lepidus tuus affinis, meus familiaris prid. Kal. Quint. sententiis omnibus hostis a 
Senatu judicatus est ; caterique qui una cum illo a Repub. defecerunt : quibus tamen ad 
sanitatem redeundi ante Kal. Sept. potestas facta est. Ibid. 12. 10, 
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crimes of their parents: but it was wisely contrived by the 
laws, that the love of their children, should make parents more 
affectionate to their country. Wherefore, it is Lepidus who is 
cruel to his children, not he who adjudges Lepidus an enemy ; 
for if, laying down his arms, he were to be condemned only of 
violence, in which no defence could be made for him, his 
children would suffer the same calamity by the confiscation of 
his estate. Yet, what your mother and sister are now soliciting 
against, in favour of the children, the very same, and sel 
worse, Lepidus, Antony, and our other enemies, are, at this 
very moment, threatening to us all. Wherefore, our greatest 
hope is in you and your army; it is of the utmost consequence, 
both to the republic in general, and to your honour ae) glory 
in particular, that, as I wrote to you before, you come as soon 
as possible into Italy, for the republic is in great want, not onl 
of your forces, but of your counsels. I served Vetus, with 
pleasure, as you desired me, for his singular benevolence and 
duty to you: I found him extremely zealous and affectionate 
both to you and the republic: I shall see my son, I hope, very 
soon ; for I depend on his coming with you quickly to Italy '.” 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having heard 
from other friends, what they were designing at Rome against 
Lepidus, wrote about the same time, and on the same subject, 
to Cicero. 


“ BRUTUS TO CICERO, 


‘ OTHER people’s fears oblige me to entertain some appre- 
hensions, myself, on Lepidus’s account: if he should withdraw 
himself from us (which will prove, [ hope, a rash and injurious 
suspicion of him), I beg and beseech you, Cicero, conjuring 
you, by our friendship, and your affection to me, to forget that 
my sister’s children are Lepidus’s sons, and to consider me in 
the place of their father. If I obtain this of you, you will not 
scruple, I am sure to do whatever you can for them. Other | 
people live differently with their friends; but I can never do 
enough for my sister’s children to satisfy either my inclination 
or my duty. But what is there in which honest men can 
oblige me (if in reality I have deserved to be obliged in any 
thing), or in which I can be of service to my mother, sister, 
and the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not as much weight 
with you and the senate to protect, as their father epidits 
to hurt them? I feel so much uneasiness and indignation, 
that I neither can nor ought to write more fully to you: for 
if, in a case so important and so necessary, there could be 
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any occasion for words to excite and confirm you, there is no 
hope that you will do what I wish, and what is proper. Do 
not expect, therefore, any long prayers from me: consider 
only what I am, and that I a ta to obtain it, either from 
Cicero, a man the most intimately united with me; or, without 
regard to our private friendship, from a consular senator of 
such eminence: pray send me word as soon as you can what 
you resolve to do. July the first '.” 

Cicero perceiving, from this letter, what he had no notion 
of before, how great a stress Brutus laid on procuring this 
favour for his nephews, prevailed with the senate to suspend 
the execution of their act, as far as it related to them, till the 
times were more settled *. 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, than a corres- 
pondence was set on foot between them and Octavius; who, 
from the death of the consuls, shewed but little regard to the 
authority of Cicero, or the senate; and wanted only a pretence 
for braking with them. He waited, however, a while, to see 
what became of Antony, till finding him received and sup- 
ported by Lepidus, he an to think it his best scheme to 
enter into the league with them; and to concur in what seemed 
to be more peculiarly his own part, the design of revenging 
the death of his uncle. Instead, therefore, of prosecuting the 
war any farther, he was persuaded by his friends to make a 
en the consulship, though he was not yet above twenty 
years old. This step shocked and terrified the city; not that 
the consulship could give him any power which his army had 
not already given, but as it indicated a dangerous and un- 
seasonable ambition, grounded on a contempt of the laws, and 
the senate ; and, above all, raised a just apprehension of some 
attempt against the public liberty: since, instead of leading 
his army where it was wanted and desired, against their ene- 
mies abroad, he chose to march with it towards Rome, as if he 
intended to subdue the republic itself. 

There was a report spread, in the mean while, through the 
empire, that Cicero was chosen consul: Brutus, mentioning it 
in a letter to him says, “If I should ever see that day, I 
should begin to figure to myself the true form of a republic, 
subsisting bY its own strength *.” It is certain, that he might 
have been declared consul by the unanimous suffrage of the 
people, if he had desired it: but, in times of such valence the 
title of supreme magistrate, without a real power to support it, 

2 Sororis tug filiis quam diligenter consulam, spero te ex matris et ex sororis litteris 
cogniturum, &e. Ib. 15. it. 18. 


3 His litteris scriptis te Consulem factum audivimus; tum vero oe proponere 
mihi Rempub, justam ct jam suis nitentem viribus, si isthuc videro. Ad Brut. 4. 
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would have exposed him only to more immediate danger and 
insults from the soldiers, whose fastidious insolence in their 
demands, was grown, as he complains, insupportable'. Some 
old writers say, what the moderns take implicitly from them, 
that he was duped, and drawn in by Octavius, to favour his 
pretensions to the consulship, by the hopes of being made his 
colleague, and governing him in the office*. But the contrary 
is Baia from several of his letters; and that of all men, he 
was the most averse to Octavius’s design, and the most active 
in dissuading him from pursuing it. Writing upon it to Brutus: 
‘As to Caesar,” says he, “who has been governed hitherto by 
my advice, and is indeed of an excellent disposition, and won- 
derful firmness, some people, by most wicked letters, messages, 
and fallacious accounts of things, have pushed him to an 
assured hope of the consulship. As soon as I perceived it, I 
never ceased admonishing him in absence, nor reproaching his 
friends who are present, and who seem to encourage his ambi- 
tion; nor did I scruple to lay open the source of shee traitor- 
ous counsels in the senate; nor do I ever remember the senate 
or the magistrates to have behaved better on any occasion: 
for, it never happened before, in voting an extraordinary 
honour to a powerful, or rather most powerful man (since 
power is now measured by force and arms), that no tribune, or 
any other magistrate, nor so much as a private senator, would 
move for it: yet, in the midst of all this firmness and virtue, 
the city is greatly alarmed: for we are abused, Brutus, both 
by the licentiousness of the soldiers, and the insolence of the 
general. [very one demands to have as much power in the 
state, as he has means to extort it: no reason, no moderation, 
no law, no custom, no duty is at all regarded, no judgment or 
opinion of the citizens, no shame of posterity *,” &c, 
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Wuar Cicero says in this letter, is very remarkable, that, 
in all this height of young Cesar’s power, there was not a 
magistrate, not so much as a single senator, who would move 
for the decree of his consulship: the demand of it, therefore, 
was made by a deputation of his officers; and when the senate 
received it more coldly than they expected, Cornelius, a cen- 
turion, throwing back his robe, and shewing then? djs sword, 
boldly declared, that if they would not make him consti, that 
should. But Octavius himself soon put an end to their scru- 
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' Wuadimur, Brute, cum militum deliciis, tum Imperatoris insolentia, Ibid, 10, 
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ples, by marching with his legions in an hostile manner to the 
city’; where he was chosen Consul, with Q. Pedius, his kins- 
man, and coheir in part of his uncle’s estate, in the month of 
Sextilis; which, on the account of this fortunate beginning of 
his honours, was called afterwards, from his own surname, 
Augustus ’. 

i he first act of his magistracy was to secure all the public 
money, which he found in Rome, and make a dividend of it 
to his soldiers. He complained loudly of the senate, that, 
instead of paying his army the rewards which they had decreed 
to them, they were contriving to harass them with perpetual 
toils, and to engage them in fresh wars against Lepidus and 
Antony; and, likewise; that in the commission granted to ten 
senators, to provide lands for the legions after the war, they 
had not named him®*. But there was no just ground for any 
such complaints: for those rewards were not decreed, nor in- 
tended to be distributed, till the war was quite ended; and the 
leaving Cesar out of the commission was not from any par- 
ticular slight, but a general exception’ of all, who had the 
command of armies, as sar ad to be employed in such a 
charge ; though Cicero, indeed, was of a different opinion, and 
pressed for their being taken in. D. Brutus and Plancus were 
excluded as well as Caesar; and both of them seem, likewise, 
to have been disgusted at it: so that Cicero, who was one of 
the number, in order to retrieve the imprudence of a step 
which gave such offence, would not suffer his colleagues to 
do any thing of moment, but reserved the whole affair to the 
ae of Cesar and tlie rest *. 

But Cesar, being now wholly bent on changing sides and 
measures, was glad to catch at every occasion of quarrelling 
with the senate: he charged them with calling him a boy, and 
treating him as such °; and found a pretext also against Cicero 
himself, whom, after all the services received from him, his 
present views obliged him to abandon: for some busy in- 
formers had told him that Cicero had spoken of him in certain 
ambiguous terms, which carried a double meaning, either of 
advancing, or taking him off; which Octavius was desirous to 





1 Consulatum vigesimo statis anno invasit, admotis hostiliter ad urbem legionibus 
missisque, qui sibi exercitus nomine deposcerent. Cum quidem, cunctante Senatu, Cor- 
nelius centurio, princeps legationis, rejecto sagulo, petendens gladii capulum, non dubi- 
tasset in curia dicere ; hic faciet, si vos non feceritis. Sueton. Aug. c. 26, 

2 Sextilem mensem e suo cognomine nominavit, magis quam Septembrem, in quo erat 
natus, quia Roc siti et primus Consulatus, &c. Ibid. 3). 

3 Appian. 3. 581. : 

4 Cun ego sensissem, de iis qui exercitus haberent, sententiam ferri oportere, iidem 
illi, qui solent, reclamarunt. Itaque execpti etiam estis, me vehementer repugnante— 
itaque cum quidem de Collegis nostris agraviam curationem ligurirent, disturbavi rein, 
totamque integram vobis reservavi. Ep. Fam. 11. 21. it. 20, 23, 

§ Dio. 1. 46, 318. Sueton. Aug. 12. 
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have reported every where, and believed in the worse sense. 
D. Brutus gave Cicero the first notice of it in the following 
letter :-— a 


“Dp, BRUTUS, EMPEROR, CONSUL-ELECT, TO M. T. CICERO, 


‘“Wuart I do not feel on my own account, my love and 
obligations to you make me feel on your's: that is, fear. For 
after I had been often told, what I did not wholly slight, 
Labeo Segulius, a man always like himself, just now informs 
me, that he has been with Cesar, where there was much dis- 
course on you: that Cesar himself had no other complaint 
against you, but for a certain saying, which he declared to 
have been spoken by you; that the young man was to be 
praised, adorned, taken off'; but he would not be so silly, he 
said, as to put it into any man’s power to take him off. This, 
I dare say, was first carried to him, or forged by Segulius 
himself, and did not come from the young man. Segulius had 
a mind, likewise, to persuade me, that the veterans talk most 
ti against hae and that you are in danger from them ; 
and that the chief cause of their anger is, because neither 
Cesar nor I am in the commission of the ten, but all things 
transacted by your will and pleasure: upon hearing this, 
though I was hss upon my march, I did not think it proper 
to pass the Alps, till I] could first learn how matters were going 
amongst you ’,” &c. 

To this Cicero answered. 

‘The gods confound that Segulius, the greatest knave that 
is, or was, or ever will be. What! do you imagine, that he 
told his story only to you and to Cesar? he told the same to 
every soul that he could speak with: I love you, however, my 
Brutus, as I ought, for acquainting me with it, how trifling 
soever it be: it is a sure sign of your affection. Tor as to 
what Segulius says, of the complaint of the veterans, because 
you and Cesar were not in the commission, I wish that I was 
not in it myself; for what can be more troublesome ?—but 
when I proposed that those who had the command of armies 
should be included in it, the same men, who used to oppose 
every thing, remonstrated against it; so that you were ex- 
cepted, wholly against my vote and opinion *,” &c. 

As for the story of the words, he treats it, we see, as too 
contemptible to deserve an apology, or the pains of disclaiming 
it; and it seems, indeed, incredible, that a man of his prudence 
could ever say them. If he had harboured such a thought, or 











1 Taudandum adolescentem, ornandum, tollenduin, Which last word signifies, either 
to raise to honours, or to take away life. eed 
2 Ep. Fam, 1]. 20. 4 Vbid. 21, 
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had been tempted, on any occasion, to throw out such a hint, 
we might have expected to find it in his letters to Brutus ; yet 
on the contrary, he speaks always of Octavius in terms highly 
advantageous, even where he was likely to give disgust by it. 
But nothing was more common than to have sayings forged 
for his, which he had never spoken: and this was one of that 
sort; contrived to instil a jealousy into Octavius, or to give 
him a handle, at least, for breaking with Cicero, which, in his 
present circumstances, he was glad to ny hold of: and when 
the story was once become public, and supposed to have 
gained credit with Octavius, it is not strange to find it taken 
up by the writers of the following ages, Velleius and Suetonius, 
though not without an intimation from the latter of its sus- 
pected credit’. 

While the city was in the utmost consternation, on Ceesar’s 
approach, with his army, two veteran legions from Afric hap- 
pened to arrive in the ‘liber, and were received as a succour 
sent to them from Heaven; but this joy lasted not long; for 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by the other 
soldiers, they deserted the senate, who sent for them, and 
joined themselves to Cesar. Pollio, likewise, about the same 
time, with two of his best legions from Spain, came to the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus; so that all the veterans of 
the western part of the empire were now plainly forming them- 
selves into one body, to revenge the death of their old general. 
The consent of all these armies, and the unexpected turn of 
Antony’s affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plancus, and induced 
him, also, at last, to desert his ‘alleaones }). Brutus, with 
whom he had hitherto acted with much seeming concord : 
Pollio made his peace, and good terms for him, with Antony 
and Lepidus, and soon after beouplit him over to their camp, 
with all his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned, and left to shift for him- 
self, with a needy, mutinous army, eager to desert, and ready 
to give him up to his enemies, had no other way to save him- 
self, than by flying to his namesake in Macedonia: but the 
distance was so great, and the country so guarded, that he was 
often forced to change his road, for fear of being taken; till, 
having dismissed all his attendants, and wandered for some 
time alone, in disguise and distress, he committed himself to 
the protection of an old acquaintance and host, whom he had 
formerly obliged; where, either through treachery or accident, 
he was surprised by Antony’s soldiers, who immediately killed 
him, and returned with his head to their general ’. 
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Several of the old writers have reproached his memory with 
a shameful cowardice, in the manner of suffering his death, 
unworthy of the man who had killed Cesar, and commanded 
armies. But their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may reasonably 
suspect them to be forged by those who were disposed to throw 
all kinds of contumely on the murderers of Ceesar '. 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole republican 
party, was a law contrived by Cesesar, and published by his 
colleague, Pedius, to bring to trial and justice all those who 
had been concerned either in advising or effecting Ceesar’s 
death: in consequence of which, all the conspirators were pre- 
sently impeached, in form, by different accusers; and, as none 
of them ventured to appear to their citations, they were all 
condemned, of course; and, by a second law interdicted from 
fire and water: Pompey, also, though he had borne no part in 
that act, was added to the number, as an irreconcileable enem 
to the Cessarian cause: after which, Czesar to make enende 
for the unpopularity of his law, distributed to the citizens the 
legacies which his uncle had left them by will *. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take this turn, and 
Plancus himself prove treacherous; and for that reason, was 
constantly pressing Brutus and Cassius to hasten to Italy as 
the most effectual means to prevent it; every step that Casar 
took confirmed his. apprehensions, and made him more impor- 
tunate with them to come, especially after the union of Antony 
and Lepidus. In his letters to Brutus, * Fly to us,” says he, 
‘I beseech you, and exhort Cassius to the same; for there is 
no hope of liberty, but from your troops’. If you have any 
regard for the republic, for which you were born, you must do 
it instantly; for the war is renewed by the inconstancy of Le- 
pidus; and Cesar’s army, which was the best, is not only of 
no service to us, but even obliges us to call for your’s; as soon 
as ever you touch Italy, there is not a man, whom we can call 
a citizen, who will not immediately be in your camp. We have 
D. Brutus, indeed, happily united with Discus: ut you are 
not oe how changeable men’s minds are, and how in- 
fected with party, and how uncertain the events of war: nay, 
should we conquer, as I hope we shall, there will be a want of 
your advice and authority, to settle all affairs. Help us, there- 
fore, for God’s sake, and as soon as possible ; and assure your- 
self that you did not do a greater service to your country on 





1 Senec. Ep. 82. 543. Dio, 1. 16. 325. Val. Max. 9. 13. 

2 App. 1. 3. 586. Dio, 46. 322. | 

3 Quamobrem advola, obsecro—hortare idem per litteras Cassium. Spes libertatis 
nusquam nisi in vestrorum castrorum principiis est. Ad Brut. }0. 
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the Ides of March, when you freed it from slavery, than you 


will do by coming quickly '.” 
After many remonstrances of the same kind, he wrote also 


the following letter :— 


6&6 CICERO TO BRUTUS. 


“ Arrer I had often exhorted you by letters, to come as 
soon as possible to the relief of the republic, and bring your 
army into Italy, and never imagined that your own people had 
any scruples about it, I was desired by that most prudent and 
diligent woman, your mother, all whose thoughts and cares are 
employed on you, that I would come to her on the twenty- 
fourth of July; which I did, as I ought, without delay. When 
I came, I found Casca, Labeo, and Scaptius with her. She 
presently entered into the affair, and aa my opinion, whether 
we should send for you to Italy ; and whether I thought it best 
for you to come, or to continue abroad. I declared, what I 
took to be the most for your honour and reputation, that, with- 
out loss of time, you should bring present help to the tottering 
and declining state. Tor what mischief may not one expect 
from that war, where the conquering armies refused to pursue 
a flying prea | ? where a general, unhurt, unprovoked, pos- 
sessed of the highest honours, and the greatest fortunes, with 
a wife, children, and near relation to you, has declared war 
against the commonwealth? I may add, where in so great a 
concord of the senate and people, there resides still so much 
disorder within the walls? But the greatest grief which I feel, 
while ] am now writing, is to reflect, that when the republic 
had taken my word for a youth, or rather a boy, I shall hardly 
have it in my power to make good what I promised for him. 
lor it is a thing of much greater delicacy and moment, to en- 
gage one’s self for another’s sentiments and principles, espe- 
cially in affairs of importance, than for money: for money may 
be paid, and the loss itself be tolerable: but how can you pay 
what you are engaged for to the republic, unless he, for whom 
you stand engaged, will suffer it to be paid? Yet I am still in 
hopes to hold him; though many are plucking him away from 
me: for his disposition seems good, though his age be flexible, 
and many always at hand to corrupt him; who, by throwing in 
his way the splendour of false honour, think themselves sure 
of dazzling his good sense and understanding. Wherefore, to 
all my other labours, this new one is added, of setting all en- 
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' Subveni igitur, per Deos, idque quam primum: hat persuade, non te Idibus 
Martiis, quibus servitutem a tuis civibus repulisti, plus profuisse patria, quam, si mature 
veneris, profuturum. Ad Brut. 14. 
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gines at work to hold fast the young man, lest I incur the im- 
putation of rashness. Though what rashness is it after all? 
for, in reality, I bound him, for whom I was engaged, more 
strongly than myself: nor has the republic, as yet, any cause 
to repent that I was his sponsor: since he has, hitherto, been 
the more firm and constant in acting for us, as well from his 
own temper as for my promise. ‘The greatest difficulty in the 
republic, if I mistake not, is the want of money: for honest 
men grow every day more and more averse to the name of 
tribute; and what was gathered from the hundredth penny, 
where the rich are shamefully rated, is all spent in rewarding 
the two legions. There is an infinite expense upon us, to sup- 
port the armies, which now defend us; and also yours; for our 
Cassius seems likely to come sufficiently provided. But, I 
long to talk over this, and many other things, with you in per- 
son; and that quickly. As to your sister’s children, I did not 
wait, Brutus, for your writing to me: the times themselves, 
since the war will be drawn into length, reserve the whole affair 
to you: but from the first, when I could not foresee the con- 
tinuance of the war, I pleaded the cause of the children in the 
senate, in a manner, which you have been informed of I 
guess by your mother’s letters: nor can there ever be any 
case, where I will not both say and do, even at the hazard of 
my life, whatever I think agreeable either to your inclination, 
or to your interest. ‘he twenty-sixth of July ’.” 
In a letter, likewise, to Cassius, he says, ‘* We wish to see 
ou in Italy, as soon as possible; and shall imagine, that we 
have recovered the republic, when we have you with us. We 
had conquered nobly, if Lepidus had not received the routed, 
disarmed, fugitive Antony: wherefore Antony himself was 
never so odious to the city, as Lepidus is now: for he began a 
war upon us, from a turbulent state of sie this man from 
peace and victory. We have the consuls elect to oppose him: 
in whom indeed we have great hopes; yet not without an 
anxious care for the uncertain events of battles. Assure your- 
self, therefore, that all our dependance is on you and your 
Brutus; that you are both expected, but Brutus immedi- 
a 7” &e. | 
ut, after all these repeated remonstrances of Cicero, neither 
Brutus nor Cassius seem to have entertained the least thought 
of coming with their armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by bein 
more remote, could not come so readily, and was not so ach 
expected as Brutus; who, before the battle of Modena, had 
drawn down all his legions to the sea-coast, and kept them at 
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Apollonia and Dyrrachium, waiting the event of that action, 
and ready to embark for Italy if any accident had made his 
assistance necessary ; for which Cicero highly commends him’. 
But, upon the news of Antony’s defeat, taking all the danger 
to be over, he marched away directly to the remotest parts of 
Greece and Macedonia, to oppose he attempts of Dolabella ; 
and from that time, seemed deaf to the call of the senate, and 
to all Cicero’s letters, which urged him so strongly to come to 
their relief. It is difficult, at this distance, to penetrate the 
motives of his conduct: he had a better opinion of Lepidus 
than the rest of his party had; and, being naturally positive, 
might affect to slight the apprehensions of Tepidiv's treachery, 
which was the chief ground of their calling so earnestly for 
him. But he had other reasons, also, which were thought to 
be good; since some of his friends at Rome, as we may collect 
from Cicero’s letter, were of a different mind from Cicero on 
the subject of his coming. They might suspect the fidelity of 
his troops; and that they were not sufficiently confirmed and 
uttached to him, to be trusted in the field against the veterans 
in Italy; whose example and invitation, when they came to 
face each other, might possibly induce them to desert, as the 
other armies had done, and betray their commanders. But 
whatever was their real motive, D. Brutus, who was the best 
judge of the state of things at home, was entirely of Cicero’s 
opinion: he saw himself surrounded with veteran armies, dis- 
affected to the cause of liberty: knew the perfidy of Lepidus; 
the ambition of young Cesar; and the irresolution of his col- 
league, Plancus; and admonished Cicero, therefore, in all his 
letters, to urge his namesake to hasten his march to them’. 
So that, on the whole, it seems reasonable to believe, that, if 
Brutus and Cassius had marched with their armies towards 
Italy, at the time when Cicero first pressed it, before the de- 
fection of Plancus and the death of Decimus, it must have 
prevented the immediate ruin of the republic. 

The want of money, of which Cicero complains at this time, 
as the greatest evil that they had to struggle with, is expressed 
also very ed in another letter to Cornificius, the pro- 
consul of Afric, who was urging him to provide a fund for the 
support of his legions: ‘ As to the expense,” says he, “ which 

ou have made, and are making, in your military preparations, 
it is not in my power to help you; because the senate is now 
1 Tuum consilium vehementer,Jaudo, quod non priue exercitum Apollonia Dyrrha- 


chioque movisti, quam de Antonii fuga audisti, Bruti eruptione, populi Romani victoria. 
Ad Brut. 2. 


2 De Bruto autem nihil adhuc certi. Quem ego, quemadmodum pracipis, privatis 
litteris ad bellum commune vocare non desino. Ep. Fam. 11. 25. it. 26. 
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without a head, by the death of the consuls, and there is an 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury; which we are 
gathering, however, from all quarters, to make good our pro- 
mises to the troops, that have deserved it of us; which cannot 
be done, in my opinion, without a tribute ’.” This tribute was 
a sort of capitation tax, proportioned to each man’s substance, 
ebut had been wholly disused in Rome, from the conquest of 
Macedonia, by Paulus Atmilius, which furnished money and 
rents sufficient to ease the city ever after of that burthen, till 
the necessity of the present times obliged them to renew it’. 
But from what Cicero intimates of the general aversion to the 
revival of it, one cannot help observing the fatal effects of that 
indolence and luxury, which had infected even the honest part 
of Rome; who, in this utmost exigency of the republic, were 
shocked at the very mention of an extraordinary tax; and 
would not part with the least share of their money for the de- 
fence even of their liberty: the consequence of which was, 
what it must always be in the like case, that, by starving the 
cause, they found, not only their fortunes, but their lives also, 
soon after, at the mercy of their enemies. Cicero has a re- 
flection in one of his speeches, that seems applicable also to the 
present case, and to be verified by the example of these times. 
“The republic,” ks he, “is attacked always with greater 
vigour, than it is defended; for the audacious and profligate, 
prompted by their natural enmity to it, are easily impelled to 
act upon the least nod of their leaders: whereas the tenet I 
know not why, are generally slow, and unwilling to stir; and 
neglecting always the beginnings of things, are never roused 
to exert themselves but by the fast necessity : so that through 
irresolution and delay, when they would be glad to compound 
at last for their quiet, at the expense even of their honour, they 
commonly lose ‘hen both *.” 

This obaetvation will serve to vindicate the conduct of Cas- 
sius from that charge of violence and cruelty, which he is said 
to have practised, in exacting money, and other necessaries, 
from the cities of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable war, 
where he must either conquer or perish with the republic it- 
self; and where his legions were not only to be supported, but 
rewarded: the revenues of the empire were exhausted; con- 








1 De sumtu, quem te in rem militarem facere et fecisse dicis, nihil sane possum tibi 
opitulari, propterea quod et orbus Senatus, Consulibus amissis, et incredibiles angustie 
pecunia publica, &c. Ibid. 12. 30. 

2 At Perse Rege devicto Paulus, cum Macedonicis opibus veterem atque here- 
ditariam Urbis nostre paupertatem co usquo satiasset, ut illo tempore primum po- 
a Honan tributi prestandi onere se liberaret. Val. Max. 4. . it. Plin. Hist. 


3 Pro Sextio, 47. 
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tributions eame in me saaigee and the states abroad were all 
desirous to stand neuter, as doubtful of the issue, and unwilling 
to offend either side. Under these difficulties, where money 
was necessary, and no way of procuring it but force, extortion 
became lawful; the necessity of the end eer the means ; 
and, when the safety of the empire and the liberty of Rome 
were at stake, it was no time to listen to wis ene This was* 
Cassius’s way of reasoning, and the ground of his acting; who 

applied all his thoughts to support the cause that he had un- 
dertaken, and kept his eyes, as Appian says, wholly fixed upon 
the war, as a gladiator upon his antagonist '. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper more mild and 
scrupulous, contented himself generally with the regular me- 
thods of raising money ; and, from his love of philosophy, and 
the politer stadieks having contracted an affection for the cities 
of Greece, instead of levying contributions, used to divert him- 
self wherever he passed, with seeing their games and exercises, 
aud presiding at their philosophical disputations, as if travelling 
rather for curiosity, than to provide materials for a bloody 
war’, When he and Cassius, therefore, met, the difference of 
their circumstances shewed the different effects of their con- 
duct. Cassius, without receiving a penny from Rome, came 
rich and amply furnished with all the stores of war: Brutus, 
who had received large remittances from Italy, came empt 
and poor, and unable to support himself without the help of 
Cassius, who was now forced to give him a third part of that 
treasure, which he had been gathering with so much envy to 
himself for the common service *. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and struggling thus 
gloriously in the support of their expiring liberty, Brutus, 
who was naturally enables and querulous, eine particularly 
chagrined by the unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging 
of counsels by events, was disposed at last to throw all the 
blame upon him; charging him chiefly, that, by a profusion of 
honours on young Ceesar, he had inspired him with an am- 
bition incompatible with the safety of the republic, and armed 
him with that power which he was now employing to oppress 
it: whereas the truth is, that by those honours, Cicero did not 
intend to give Cesar any new power, but to apply that which 
he had acquired, by his own vigour, to the public service and 
the ruin of Antony; in which he succeeded even beyond ex- 





ss aecepniastene ceramics ma 12) 2 emcee verona wear amare 
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pectation; and would certainly have gained his end, had he 
not been prevented by accidents which could not be foreseen. 
For it is evident, from the facts above-mentioned, that he was 
always jealous of Cesar, and, instead of increasing, was con- 
crane some check to his authority, till, by the death of the 
consuls, he slipped out of his hands, and became too strong to 
*be managed by him any longer. Brutus, by being at such a 
distance, was not well apprized of the particular grounds of 
granting those honours; but Decimus, who was all the while 
in Italy, saw the use and necessity of them, and seems to hint, 
in some of his letters, that they ought to have decreed still 
greater '. 

But whatever Brutus, or any one else, may have said, if we 
reflect on Cicero’s conduct, from the time of Cvesar’s death to 
his own, we shall find it, in all respects, uniform, great, and 
glorious; never deviating from the grand point which he had in 
view, the liberty of his country : whereas, if we attend to Bru- 
tus’s, we cannot help observing in it something strangely va- 
rious and inconsistent with itself. In his outward manners and 
behaviour, he affected the rigour of a stoic, and the severity 
of an old Roman; yet, by a natural tenderness and compassion, 
was oft betrayed into acts of effeminate weakness. ‘To restore 
the liberty of his country, he killed his friend and benefactor ; 
and declares, that, for the same cause, he would have killed 
even his father’: yet he would not take Antony’s life, though 
it was a necessary sacrifice to the same cause. When Dola- 
bella had basely murdered ‘Trebonius, and Antony openly 
approved the act, he could not be persuaded to make reprisals 
on C. Antony; but, through a vain ostentation of clemency, 
suffered him to live, though with danger to himself. When his 
brother-in-law, Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed 
an absurd and peevish resentment of it, for the sake of his 
nephews, as if it would not have been in his power to have 
repaired their fortunes, if the republic was ever restored ; or if 
not, in their father’s. How contrary is this to the spirit of that 
old Brutus, from whom he derived his descent, and whom in 
his general conduct, he pretended to imitate! He blames 
Cicero for dispensing honours too largely, yet claims an infi- 
nite share of them to himself; and when - eee seized, by his 
private authority, what the senate, at Cicero’s motion, con- 
firmed to him, the most extraordinary command which had 


nt 


' Mirabiliter, mi Brute, Imtor, mea consilia, measque sententias a te probari, de 
Decemviris, de vrnando adolescente. Ep. Fam. 1]. 14. it. 20. 

Non concesserim, quod in illo non tuli, sed ne patri quidem meo, si reviviscat, 
ut, patiente me, plus legibus ac Senatu possit. (Ad Brut. 16.) Sed dominum, ne paren- 
tcm quidem, majores nostri voluerunt esse. Ibid. 17. 
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been granted to any man, he declares himself an enemy to all 
sea eaae) commissions, in what hands soever they were 
odged *. 

This inconsistency in his character, would tempt us to be- 
lieve, that he was governed in many cases, by the pride and 
haughtiness of his temper, rather than by any constant and 
settled principles of philosophy, of which he is commonly 
thought so strict an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevishness of Brutus, 
omitted no opportunity of serving and supporting him to the 
very last. As soon as he perceived Cesar’s intention of re- 
a i his uncle’s death, he took all imaginable pains to dis- 
suade him from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by 
letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the observance of 
that amnesty, which the senate had decreed, as the foundation 
of the public peace. This was certainly the best service 
which he could do, either to Brutus or the republic; and At- 
ticus, imagining that Brutus would be pleased with it, sent 
him a copy of what Cicero had written on that subject; but 
instead of pleasing, it provoked Brutus only the more: he 
treated it as base and dishonourable to ask any thing of a boy, 
or to imagine the safety of Brutus to depend on any one but 
himself, and signified his mind upon it both to Cicero and 
Atticus, in ane a style, as confirms what Cicero had long 
before observed, and more than once declared of him, that his 
letters were generally churlish, unmannerly, and arrogant; and 
that he regarded neither what, nor to whom he was writing ’. 
But their own letters to each other will be the best vouchers 
of what I have been remarking, and enable us to form the 
surest judyment of the different spirit and conduct of the men. 
After Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated his dissatis- 
faction and dislike of Cicero’s management, Cicero took occa- 
sion, in the following letter, to lay open the whole progress of 
it, from the time of Cesar’s death, in order to shew the rea- 
sonableness and necessity of each step: 


“CICERO TO BRUTUS. 


“You have Messala now with you. It is not possible, 
therefore, for me to explain, by letter, though ever so accu- 
rately drawn, the present state of our affairs so exactly as he, 
who not only knows them all more perfectly, but can describe 
them more elegantly than any man; for I would not have you 
imagine, Brutus, (though there is no occasion to tell you what 


' Ego certe—cum ipsa re bellum geram, hoc eat cum regno, et imperiis extraordinariis 
et dominatione ct potentia. Ad Brut. 17. 
2 Ad Att. 6.1. 3. 
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ou know already yourself, but that I cannot pass over in 
silence such an excellence of all good qualities) I would not 
have you imagine, I say, that, for probity, constancy, and zeal 
for the republic, there is any one equal to him; so that elo- 
quence, in which he wonderfully excels, scarce finds a pe 
among his other praises: since, even in that, his wisdom shines 
the most eminent, by his having formed himself with so much 
‘judgment and skill to the truest manner of speaking. Yet his 
industry, all the while is so remarkable, that he spends so much 
of his time in study, that he seems to owe but little to his parts, 
which still are the greatest. But I am carried too far by my 
love for him; for it is not the purpose of this epistle to praise 
Messala, especially to Brutus, to whom his virtue is not less 
known than to myself; and these very studies, which I am 
praising still more: whom when I could not part with without 
regret, I comforted myself by reflecting, that by his going 
away to you, as it were to my second self, he both discharged 
his duty, and pursued the truest path to glory. But so much 
for that’. I come now, after a long interval, to consider a 
certain letter of your’s, in which, while you allow me to have 
done well in many things, you find fault with me for one; 
that, in conferring honours I was too free, and even prodigal. 
You charge me with this; others, probably, with being too 
severe in punishing, or you yourself, perhaps, with both: if so, 
I desire that my judgment and sentiments on each may be 
clearly explained to you: not that I mean to justify myself by 
the authority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and the only 


1 Publius Valerius Messala Corvinus, of whom Cicero here gives so fine a character, 
was one of the noblest, as well asthe most accomplished persons of his age, who lived long 
afterwards, the general favourite of all parties, and a principal ornament of Augustua’s 
court. Being in arms with Brutus, he was proscribed, of, course, by the triumvirate, 
yet was excepted soon after by a special edict, but refused the benefit of that grace, and 
adhered to the cause of liberty till he saw it expire, with his friend. After the battle of 
Philippi, the troops that remained freely offered themselves to his command ; but ho 
chose to accept peace, to which he was invited by the conquerors, and surrendered him- 
self to Antony, with whom he had a particular acquaintance. When Casar was defeated, 
not long after, by S. Pompey, on the coast of Sicily, being in the utmost distress and 
danger of life, he committed himself, with one domestic, to the fidelity of Messula; who, 
instead of revenging himself on one who had so lately proscribed and set a price upon 
his head, generously protected and prescrved him. He continued still in the friendship 
of Antony, till the scandal of Antony's life, and slavish obsequiousness to Cleopatra, 
threw him wholly into the interests of Cesar, by whom he was declared consul in An- 
tony's eee greatly entrusted in the battle of Actium, and honoured at last with ao 
triumph, for reducing the rebellious Gauls to their obedience. He is celebrated by all 
writers, as one of the first orators in Rome; and having beeu the disciple of Cicero, was 
thought by some, to excel even hia master, in the sweetness and correctness of his style; 
preserving always a dignity, and demonstrating his pee by the very manner of his 

king. To the pertection of his eloquence he had added all the accomplishments of 
the other liberal arts; was a great admirer of Socrates, and the severer studies of phi- 
losophy, yet an eminent patron of all the wits and poets of those times. Tibullus was 
the constant companion of all hie foreign expeditions, which he celebrates in his elegies ; 
and Horace, in one of his odes, calls for his choicest wines, for the entertainment of so 
noble a guest. Yet this polite and amiable man, impaired by sickness, and worn out at 
last by age, is said to have outlived his senses and memory, ti)l he had forgotten even his 
ard name. See App.p.611. 736. Tacit. Dial. 18. Quintil. 10. 1, Tibul. Eleg. lib. 
1,7. Hor. Carm. 3.21. Plin. Hist. N. 7. 24. 
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legislator of them all, who used to say that the public weal was 
comprised in two things—rewards and punishments ; in which, 
however, as in every thing else, a certain medium and tem- 
perament is to be observed. But it is not my design, at this 
time, to discuss so great a subject; I think it proper only to 
open the reasons of my votes and opinions in the senate, from 
the beginning of this war. After the death of Ceesar, and those 
your memorable Ides of March, you cannot forget, Brutus, 
what I declare to have been omitted by you, and what a tem- 
pest I foresaw hanging over the republic :—you had freed us 
from a great plague; wiped off a great stain from the Roman 
people; acquired to yourselves Divine glory: yet all the equi- 
page and furniture of kingly power was left still to Lepidus 
and Antony; the one inconstant, the other vicious; both of 
them afraid of peace, and enemies to the public quiet. While 
these men were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the 
republic, we had no guard about us to oppose them, though 
the whole city was eager and unanimous in asserting its 
liberty: I was then thought too violent; while you, perhaps 
more wisely, withdrew yourselves from that city, which you 
had delivered, and refused the help of all Italy, which offered 
to arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw the 
city in the hands of traitors, oppressed by the arms of An- 
tony, and neither you nor Cassius could be safe in it, I 
thought it time for me to quit it too: for a city overpowered by. 
traitors, without the means of relieving itself, is a wretched 
spectacle: yet my mind, always the same, and ever fixed on 
the love of my country, could not bear the thought of leaving 
it in distress: in the midst, therefore, of my voyage to Greece, 
and in the very season of the Etesian winds, when an uncom- 
mon south wind, as if displeased with my resolution, had driven 
me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and was greatly con- 
cerned at it: for you were retreating, Brutus; were retreating, 
I say; since your stoics will not allow their wise men to fly. 
As soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the wicked- 
ness and rage of Antony; and, when I had exasperated him 
against me, began to enter into measures, in the very manner 
of the Brutuses (for such are peculiar to your blood), for de- 
livering the republic. I shall omit the long recital of what 
followed, since it all relates to myself, and observe only, that 
young Cesar, by whom, if we will confess the truth, we subsist 
at this day, flowed from the source of my counsels. I decreed 
him no honours, Brutus, but what were due; none but what 
were necessary: for as soon as we began to recover any liberty, 
and before the virtue of D. Brutus had yet shewn itself so far 
that we could know its Divine force; and while our whole 
defence was in the boy who repelled Antony from our necks, 
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what honour was not really due to him? though I gave him 
nothing yet but the praise of words, and that but moderate. 
I decreed him, indeed, a legal command: which, though it 
seemed honourable to one of that age, was yet necessary to one 
who had an army: for what is an army without the command 
of it? Philip voted hima statue; Servius the privilege of 
suing for offices before the legal time, which was shortened 
estill by Servilius; nothing was then thought too much ; but we 
are apt, I know not how, to be more liberal in fear, than grate- 
ful in success. When D. Brutus was delivered from the siege, 
a day of all others the most joyous to the city, which ba 
‘ce also to be his birth-day, I decreed, that his name should 

e ascribed for ever to that day, in the public calendars. In 
which I followed the example of our ancestors, who paid the 
same honour to a woman, Larentia; at whose altar your priests 
oe sacred rites in the Velabrum: by giving this to D. 

rutus, my design was, to fix in the calendars a perpetual 
memorial of a most acceptable victory: but I perceived, om 
that day, that there was move malevolence than gratitude in. 
many of the senate. uring these same days, I poured out 
honours (since you will have it so) on the deceased Hirtius, 
Pansa, and Aquila: and who can find fault with it, but those 
who, when fear is once over, forget their past danger? But 
besides the grateful remembrance of services, there was an use 
in it, which reached to posterity : for I was desirous, that there 
should remain an eternal monument of the public hatred to our 
most cruel enemies. ‘There is one thing, I doubt, which does 
not please you; for it does not please your friends here ; who, 
though excellent men, have but little experience in public 
affairs; that I decreed an ovation to Czeesar: but, for my part 
(though I may perhaps be mistaken, for I am not one of those 
who approve nothing but what is my own), [ cannot but think, 
that I have aeuat nothing more prudent during this war. 
Why it is so, is not proper to be explained, lest Che thought 
to have been more provident in it than grateful. But even 
this is too much: let us pass, therefore, to other things. 1 
decreed honours to D. Brutus; decreed them to Plancus: they 
must be men of great souls, who are attracted by glory: but 
the senate also is certainly wise, in trying every art that is 
honest, by which it can ones any one to the service of the 
republic. But I am blamed in the case of Lepidus: to whom 
after I had raised a statue in the rostra, I presently threw it 
down. My view in that honour, was to reclaim him from des- 
perate measures; but the madness of an inconstant man got 
the better of my prudence: nor was there yet so much harm in 
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erecting, as good in demolishing the statue. But I have said 
enough concerning honours; and must say a word or two 
about punishments: for I have often observed from your 
letters, that you are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, 
by your treatment of those whom you have conquered in war. 
I can imagine nothing to be done by you, but what is wisel 
done: but to omit the punishing of wickedness (which we call 
pardoning), though it be tolerable in other cases, I hold to be 
pernicious in this war. Of all the civil wars that have been in 
my memory, there was not one, in which what side soever got 
the better, there would not have remained some form of a com- 
monwealth: yet, in this, what sort of a republic we are like to 
have, if we conquer, I would not easily affirm; but if we are 
conquered, we are sure to have none. My votes, therefore, 
were severe against Antony; severe against Lepidus; not from 
any spirit of revenge, but to deter wicked citizens, at present, 
from making war against their country; and to leave an ex- 
ample to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate such 
rashness. Yet, this very vote was not more mine, than it was 
Aa body’s: in which there seems, I own, to be something 
cruel, that the punishment should reach to children who have 
done nothing to deserve it: but the constitution is both ancient, 
and of all cities: for even Themistocles’s children were reduced. 
to want: and since the same punishment falls upon citizens, 
condemned of public crimes, how was it possible for us to be 
more gentle towards enemies? But how can that man com- 
lain of me, who, if he had conquered, must needs confess, 
that he would have treated me even with more severity? You 
have now the motives of my opinions in the case of rewards 
and punishments: for as to other points you have heard, I 
imagine, what my sentiments and votes have been. But to 
talk of these things now is not necessary; what I am going to 
Say, Is extremely so, Brutus—that you come to Italy with your 
army as soon as possible. We are in the utmost expectation 
of you: whenever you set foot in Italy, all the world will fly 
to you: for whether it be our lot to conquer (as we had 
already done, if Lepidus had not been desirous to overturn all, 
and perish himself with his friends), there will be a great want 
of your authority, for the settling some state of a city amongst 
us; or if there be any danger and struggle still behind, hasten 
to us for God’s sake: for you know ie much depends on 
opportunity, how much on dispatch. What diligence I shall 
use in the care of your sister’s children, you will soon know, | 
hope, from your mother’s and sister’s letters: in whose cause 
I have more regard to your will, which is ever most dear to 
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me, than, as some think, to my own constancy; but it is m 
desire both to be, and to appear constant, in nothing so muc 


as in loving you '’.” 


*© BRUTUS TO CICERO. 


‘‘] Have read a part of your letter which you sent to 
Octavius, ieaniamiitted: to me by Atticus. Your zeal and con- 
cern for my safety gave me no new pleasure; for it is not only 
common, bit our daily news, to hear something which you 
have said or done with your usual fidelity in the support of my 
honour and dignity. Yet that same part of your letter affected 
me with the most sensible grief which my mind could possibly 
receive. For you compliment him so highly for his services 
to the republic, and in a strain so suppliant and abject, that,— 
what shall I say? I am ashamed of the wretched state to 
which we are reduced—yet it must be said—you recommend 
my aula? to him! to which, what death is not eta and 
plainly shew, that our servitude is not yet abolished, but our 
master only changed. Lecollect your words, and deny them, 
if you dare, to be the prayers of a slave to his king. ‘There is 
one thing, you say, which is required and expected from him, 
that he would allow those citizens to live in safety, of whom 
all honest men and the people of Rome think well. But what 
if he will not allow it? Shall we be the less safe for that? It 
is better not to be safe than to be saved by him. For my part 
I can never think all the gods so averse to the preservation of 
the Roman people, that Octavius must be entreated for the 
life of any one citizen; much less for the deliverers of the 
world. It is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnificently; and 
it even becomes me to those, who know not either what to fear 
for any one, or what to ask of any one. Can you allow Octa- 
vius to have this power, and yet be his friend? or if you have 
any value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, when I 
must first be recommended to the boy, that he would permit 
me to be there? what reason can you have to thank him, if 
you think it necessary to beg of him that he would grant and 
suffer us to live in safety? or is it to be reckoned a kindness, 
that he chooses to see himself, rather than Antony, in the con- 
dition to have such petitions addressed to him? one may sup- 
plicate, indeed, the successor, but never the abolisher of a 
tyranny, that those who have deserved well of the republic 
may be safe. It was this weakness and despair, not more 
blameable, indeed, in you than in all, which first pushed Ceesar 
to the ambition of reigning; and, after his death, encouraged 
! Ad Brut. 15. 
XX 
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Antony to think of seizing his place; and has now raised this 
boy so high, that you judge it necessary te address your 
prayers to him for the preservation of men of our rank; and 
that we can be saved only by the mercy of one, scarce yet a 
man, and by no other means. But if we had remembered 
ourselves to be Romans, these infamous men would not be 
more daring to aim at dominion than we to repel it: nor would 
Antony be more encouraged by Cesar’s reign, than deterred 
by his fate. How can you, a consular senator, and the avenger 
of so many treasons, (by suppressing which you have but post- 
poned our ruin, | fear, for a time,) reflect on what you have 
done, and yet approve these things, or bear them so tamely, as 
to seem, at least, to approve them? for what particular grudge 
had you to Antony? no other but that he assumed all this to 
himself; that our lives should be begged of him; our safety be 
precarious, from whom he had received his liberty; and the 
republic depend on his will and pleasure. You thought it 
necessary to take arms, to prevent him from tyrannizing at 
this rate; but was it your intent, that, by preventing him, we 
might sue to another, who would suffer himself to be advanced 
into his place; or that the republic might be free and mistress of 
itself? as if our quarrel was not, perhaps, to slavery, but to the 
conditions of it. But we might have had, not ouly an easy 
master in Antony, if we would have been content with that, 
but whatever share with him we pleased of favours and honours. 
For what could he deny to those, whose patience, he saw, was 
the best support of his government? but nothing was of such 
value to us, that we would sell our faith and our ‘liberty for it. 
This very boy, whom the name of Czsar seems to incite 
against the destroyers of Ceesar, at what rate would he value it 
(if there was any room to traffic with him) to be enabled, by 
our help, to maintain his present power ; since we have a mind 
to live, and to be rich, and to be called consulars? But then 
Ceesar must have perished in vain: for what reason had we to 
rejoice at his death, if after it we were still to continue slaves ? 
Let other people be as indolent as they please; but may the 
gods and goddesses deprive me sooner of any thing than the 
resolution, not to allow to the heir of him, whom I killed, what 
I did not allow to the man himself; nor would suffer, even 
in my father, were he living—to have more power than the 
laws and the senate. How can you imagine, that any one can 
be free under him, without whose leave there is-no place for 
us in that city? or how is it possible for you, after all, to 
obtain what you ask? You ask, that he would allow us to be 
safe. Shall we then receive safety, think you, when we receive 
life? But how can we receive it, if we first part with our 
12 
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honour and liberty? Do you fancy, that to live at Rome is 
- to be safe? It is the thing and not the place, which must 
secure that to me: for I was never safe while Cesar lived, till 
I had resolved on that attempt: nor can I, in any place, live 
in exile, as long as I hate slavery and affronts above all other 
evils. Is not this to fall back again into the same state of 
darkness ; when he, who has taken upon him the name of the 
Phe (though in the cities of Greece, when the tyrants are 
estroyed, their children also perish with them,) must be 
entreated, that the avengers of tyranny may be safe? Can I 
ever wish to see that city, or think it a city, which would not 
accept liberty when offered, and even forced upon it, but has 
more dread of the name of their late king, in the person of a 
boy, than confidence in itself; though it has seen that very 
king taken off, in the height of all his power, by the virtue of 
afew? As for me, do not recommend me any more to your 
Ceesar, nor indeed yourself, if you will hearken to me. You 
set a very high value on the few years which remain te you 
at that age, if for the sake of them, you can supplicate that 
boy. But take care, after all, lest what you have done, and 
are doing, so laudably against Antony, instead of being praised, 
as the effect of a great mind, be charged to the account of your 
fear; for, if you are so pleased with Octavius, as to petition 
him for our safety, you will be thought not to have disliked a 
master, but to have wanted a more friendly one. As to your 
praising him for the things that he has hitherto done, I 
entirely approve it; for they deserved to be praised, provided 
that he undertook them to repel other men’s power, not to 
advance his own. But, when you adjudge him not only to 
have this power, but that you ought to submit to it so far as to 
entreat him that he would not destroy us, you pay him too 
great a recompence; for you ascribe that very aie to him, 
which the republie seemed to enjoy through him; nor does it 
ever enter into your thoughts, that if Octavius be worthy of 
any honours, because he wages war with Antony, that those, 
who extirpated the very evil of which these are but the relics, 
can never be sufficiently requited by the Roman people, 
though they were to heap upon them every thing which they 
could bestow: but see how much stronger people’s fears are 
than their memories, because Antony still lives, and is in 
arma! As to Cesar, all that could and ought to be done 
is past, and cannot be recalled. Is Octavius, then, a person 
of so great importanee, that the people of Rome are to 
expect from him what he will determine upon us? or are we 
of so little, that any single man is to be entreated for our 
safety? As for me, may I never return to you, if ever [ 
x x2 
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either supplicate any man, or do not restrain those who are 
disposed to do it, from supplicating for themselves; or I will 
remove to a distance from all nae who can be slaves, and 
fancy myself at Rome, wherever I can live free, and shall pity 
you, whose fond desire of life, neither age, nor honours, nor 
the example of other men’s virtue, can moderate. For my 
part, I shall ever think myself happy, as long as I can pees 
myself with the persuasion that my piety has been fully re- 
quited. I*or what can be happier than for a man, conscious of 
virtuous acts, and content with liberty, to despise all human 
affairs? Yet I will never yield to those who are fond of yield- 
ing, or be conquered by those who are willing to be con- 
quered themselves ; but will first try and attempt every thing ; 
nor ever desist from dragging our city out of slavery. If such 
fortune attends me as | ought to have, we shall all rejoice ; if 
not I shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be spent 
better, than in acts and thoughts which tend to make my 
countrymen free? I beg and beseech you, Cicero, not to 
desert the cause through weariness or diffidence ; repelling 
present evils, have your eye always on the future, lest they 
insinuate themselves before you are aware. Consider that the 
fortitude and courage with which you delivered the republic, 
when consul, and now again when consular, are nothing with- 
out constancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, I own, 
is harder than of untried: we require services from it as debts, 
and if any thing disappoints us, we blame with resentment, as 
if we had been deceived. Wherefore, for Cicero to withstand 
Antony, though it be a part highly commendable, yet because 
such a consul seemed of course, to promise us such a consular, 
nobody wonders at it: but if the same Cicero, in the case of 
others, should waver at last in that resolution, which he exerted 
with such firmness and greatness of mind against Antony, he 
would deprive himself not only of the hopes of future glory, 
but forfeit even that which is past: for nothing is great in 
itself, but what flows from the result of our judgment; nor 
does it become any man, more than you, to love the republic, 
and to be the patron of liberty, on the account either of your 
natural talents, or your former acts, or the wishes and expecta- 
tion of all men. Octavius, therefore, must not be entreated 
to suffer us to live in safety. Do you rather rouse yourself so 
far, as to think that city, in which you have acted the noblest 
part, free and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still to 


the people, to resist the designs of traitors °.” 





' Ad Brut. 16. 
N.B.—There is a passage indeed in Brutus’s letter to Atticus, where he intimates a 


reason of his complaint against Cicero, which was certainly a just one, if the fact of 
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If we compare these two letters, we shall perceive in Cicero’s 
an extensive view and true judgment of things, tempered with 
the greatest politeness and affection for his friend, and an un- 
willingness to disgust, where he thought it necessary even to 
blame. In Brutus’s, a churlish and morose arrogance, claim- 
ing infinite honours to himself, yet allowing none to any body 
else; insolently chiding and dictating to one as much superior 
to him in wisdom as he was in years; the whole turning upon 
that romantic maxim of the stoics, enforced without any regard 
to times and circumstances—that a wise man has a sufficiency 
of all things within himself. ‘There are, indeed, many noble 
sentiments in it, worthy of old Rome, which Cicero, in a 
proper season, wuuld have recommended as warmly as he; yet 
they were not principles to act upon in a conjuncture so criti- 
cal; and the rigid application of them is the less excusable in 
Brutus, because he himself did not always practise what he 
srofessed, but was too apt to forget both the stoic and the 
toman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the city, and 
subdued the senate to his mind, than he marched back towards 
Gaul, to meet Antony and Lepidus, who had already passed 
the Alps, and brought their armies into Italy, in order to have 
a personal interview with him, which had been privately con- 
certed, for settling the terms of a triple league, and dividing 
the power and provinces of the empire among themselves. All 
the three were natural enemies to cach other, competitors for 
empire, and aiming severally to possess what could not be 
obtained but with the ruin of the rest: their meeting, there- 
fore, was not to establish any real amity or lasting concord, 
for that was impossible, but to suspend their own quarrels for 
the present, and with common forces to oppress their common 


which he complains had been truce ; that Cicero had reproached Casca with the murder 
of Cesar, and called him an assassin. ‘* 1 do not know,” says he, “‘ what T can write to 
you, but this—that the ambition and licentiousness of the boy has been inflamed, rather 
than restrained, by Cicero, who carries his indulgence of him to such a length, as not to 
refrain from abuses upon Casca, and such as inust return doubly upon himself, who has 
rut to death more citizens than one, and must first own himeelf to be an assassin, before 

e can reproach Casca with what he objects to him.’ (Ep. ad Brut. 17.) Manutius 
professes himself unable to conceive how Cicero should ever call Casca a murderer, yet 
cannot collect any thing less from Brutus’s words, But the thing is impossible, aud 
inconsistent with every word that Cicero had been saying, and cvery act that he had 
been doing, from the time of Cusar’s death : and in relation particularly to Casea, we 
have scen above, how he refused to center into any measures eeath Octavius, but upon the 
express condition of his suffering Casca te take quict possession of the tribunate: it is 
certain, therefore, that Brutus Ta either been misinformed, or was charging Cicero 
with the consequential meaning of some saying, which was never intended by fae : in 
advising Casca perhaps, to a Octavius, in that height of his power, with more 
temper and moderation, lest he should otherwise be provuked to consider him as an 
assassin, and treat him as such ; for an intimation of that kind would have been sufficient 
to the fierce spirit of Brutus, for taking it as a direct condemnation of Casca’s act of 
stabbing Cesar, to which Cicero had always given the highest applause. 
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enemies, the friends of liberty and the republic ; without which, 
all their several hopes and ambitious views must inevitably be 
blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a small island 
about two miles from Bononia, formed by the river Rhenus, 
which runs near to that city’: here they met as men of their 
character must necessarily meet, not without jealousy and sus- 
picion of danger from each other ; being all attended by their 
choicest troops, each with five legions, disposed in separate 
camps, within sight of the island. Lepidus entered it the first, 
as an equal friend to the other two, to see that the place was 
clear, and free from treachery ; and when he had given the 
signal agreed upon, Antony and Octavius advanced from the 
opposite banks of the river, and passed into the island, by 
bridges, which they left guarded on each side, by three hun- 
dred of their own men. ‘Their first care, instead of embracing, 
was to search one another, whether they had not brought 
daggers concealed under their clothes; and when that ceremony 
was over, Octavius took his seat betwixt the other two, in the 
most honourable place, on the account of his being consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close conference 
to adjust the plan of their accommodation; the substance of 
which was, that the three should be invested jointly with 
supreme power, for the term of five years, with the title of 
Triumvirs, for settling the state of the republic: that they 
should act in all cases by common consent; nominate the 
magistrates and governors, both at home and abroad, and 
determine all affairs relating to the public by their sole will 
and pleasure: that Octavius should have, for his peculiar pro- 
vince, Afric, with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other islands of 
the Mediterranean; Lepidus, Spain, with the Narbonese Gaul; 
Antony, the other two Gauls, on both sides of the Alps; and 
to put them all upon a level, both in title and authority, that 
Octavius should resign the consulship to Ventidius, for the 
remainder of the year: that Antony and Octavius should pro- 
secute the war against Brutus and Cassius, each of them at 
the head of twenty legions, and Lepidus, with three legions, 
be left to guard the city; and, at the end of the war, that 
eighteen cities or colonies, the best and richest of Italy, to- 
gether with their lands and districts, should be taken from 
their owners, and assigned to the perpetual possession of the 
soldiers, as the reward of their faithful services. These con- 
ditions were published to their several armies, and received by 
them with acclamations of joy, and mutual gratulations for this 
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happy union of their chiefs; which, at the desire of the soldiers, 
was ratified likewise by a marriage, agreed to be consummated 
between Octavius and Clandia, the daughter of Antony’s wife 
Fulvia, by her first husband P. Clodius. 

The last thing that they adjusted was the list of a proscrip- 
tion, which they were determined to make of their enemies. 
‘This, as the writers tell us, occasioned much difficulty and 
warm contests amongst them; till each of them, in his turn, 
consented to sacrifice some of his best friends to the revenge 
and resentment of his colleagues. The whole list is said to 
have consisted of three inered senators and two thousand 
knights, all doomed to die, for a crime the most unpardonable to 
tyrants—their adherence to the cause of liberty. ‘They re- 
served the publication of the general list to their arrival at 
Rome, excepting only a few of the most obnoxious, the heads 
of the republican party, about seventeen in all, the chief of 
whom was Cicero. ‘These they marked out for immediate 
destruction, and sent their emissaries away, directly, to surprise 
and murder them, before any notice could reach them of their 
danger: four of this number were presently taken, and killed, 
in the company of their friends, and the rest hunted out by the 
soldiers in private houses and temples; which presently filled 
the city with an universal terror and consternation, as if it had 
been taken by an enemy: so that the consul, Pedius, was 
forced to run about the streets all the night, to quict the minds, 
and appease the fears, of the people; and, as secon as it was 
light, published the names of the seventeen who were princi- 
pally sought for, with an assurance of safety and indemnity to 
all others: but he himself was so shocked and fatigued, by the 
horror of this night’s work, that he died the day following’. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero’s letters (for none re- 
main to us of so low a date), what his sentiments were on this 
interview of the three chiefs, or what resolution he had taken 
in consequence of it. He could not but foresee that it must 
needs be fatal to him, if it passed to the satisfaction of Antony 
and Lepidus; for he had several times declared, that he ex- 
eds the last severity from them, if ever they got the better. 

ut whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is certain, that it 
was still in his power to avoid it, by going over to Brutus, in 
Macedonia; but he seems to have diaugit that remedy worse 
than the evil; and had so great an abhorrence, of entering 
again, in his advanced age, into a civil war, and go little value 
for the few years of life which remained to him, that he declares 
it a thousand times better to die, than to seek his safety from 
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camps’: and he was the more indifferent about what might 
happen to himself, since his son was removed from all imme- 
diate danger, by being already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us, that Cesar did 
nat give him up to the revenge of his colleagues without the 
greatest reluctance, and after a struggle of two days to preserve 
him ?: but all that tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, 
to give the better colour to his desertion of him. For Cicero’s 
death was the natural effect of their union; and a necessary 
sacrifice to the common interests of the three: those who met 
to destroy liberty, must come determined to destroy him ; since 
his authority was too great to be suffered in an enemy, and 
experience had shewn, that nothing could make him a friend 
to the oppressors of his country. 

Cesar, therefore, was pleased with it, undoubtedly, as much 
as the rest, and when his pretended squeamishness was over- 
ruled, shewed himself more cruel and bloody, in urging the pro- 
scription, than either of the other two*. Nothing, says Vel- 
leius, was so shameful on this occasion as that Czesar should be 
forced to proscribe any man; or that Cicerv, especially, should 
be proscribed by him‘. But there was no force in the case: 
for though to save Cesar’s honour, and to extort, as it were, 
Cicero Froit him, Lepidus gave up his own brother Paulus; 
and Antony his uncle, L. Cesar, who were both actually put 
into the list; yet neither of them lost their lives, but were pro- 
tected from any harm by the power of their relations °. 

If we look back a little, to take a general view of the con- 
duct of these triumvirs, we shall see Antony roused, at once, 
by Cesar’s death, from the midst of pleasure and debauch, and 
a most abject obsequiousness to Ceesar’s power, forming the 
true plan of his interest, and pursuing it with a surprising 
vigour and address: till, after many and almost insuperable 
difficulties, he obtained the sovereign dominion, which he aimed 
at. Lepidus was the chief instrument that he made use of; 
whom he employed very successfully at home, till he found 
himself in condition to support his pretensions alone, and then 
sent to the other side of the Alps, that, in case of any disaster 
in Italy, he might be provided with a secure resource in his 
army. By this management he had ordered his affairs so art- 


1 Reipub. vicem dolebo, que immortalis esse debet ; mihi quidem quantulum reliqui 
est? (Ad Brut. 10.) lréov ergo in castra ? millies mori melius, huic presertim wxtati : 
(Ad Att. 14, 22.) sed abesse hanc etatem Jonge a sepulchro negant oportere. Ibid. 16. 7. 

* Plut, in Cic. Vell. Pat. 2. 66. 

3 Restitit aliquandiu Collegis, ne qua fieret proscriptio, sed inceptam utroque acerbius 
exercuit, &c, Sueton. Aug. 27. 

4 Nihil tam indignum illo tempore fuit, quam quod ant Cesar aliquem proscribere 
coactus est, aut ab To Cicero proscriptus est. Vell. Pat. 2. 66. 

5 Appian. 1.4. 610. Dio, 1. 47. 330. 
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fully, that, by conquering at Modena, he would have made 
himself, probably, the sole master of Rome; while the onl 
difference of being conquered, was to admit two partners with 
him into the empire: the one of whom, at least, he was sure 
always to govern. 

Octavius’s conduct was not less politic or vigorous: he had 

.great parts, and an admirable genius, with a dissimulation 
sufficient to persuade, that he had good inclinations too. As 
his want of years and authority matte it impossible for him to 
succeed immediately to his uncle’s power, so his first business 
was to keep the place vacant, till - should be more ripe for 
it; and to give the exclusion, in the mean while, to every body 
else. With this view, he acted the republican with great 
gravity; put himself under the direction of Cicero; and was 
wholly governed by his advice, as far as his interest carried 
him; that is, to depress Antony, and drive him out of Italy; 
who was his immediate and most dangerous rival. Here ts 
stopped short, and paused awhile to consider what new mea- 
sures this new state of things would suggest: when, by the 
unexpected death of the two consuls, finding himself, at once, 
the master of every thing at home, and Antony, by the help 
of Lepidus, rising again the stronger from his fall, he saw pre- 
sently that his best chance for empire was to content himself 
with a share of it, till he should be in condition to seize the 
whole ; and from the same policy with which he joined himself 
with the republic, to destroy Antony, he now joined with 
Antony, to oppress the auc as the best means of securing 
and advancing his own power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both; a vain, weak, incon- 
stant man ; incapable of empire, yet aspiring to the possession 
of it; and abusing the most glorious opportunity of serving his 
country, to the ruin both of his country and himself. His wife 
was the sister of M. Brutus, and his true interest lay in ad- 
hering to that alliance: for if, by the advice of Laterensis, he 
had joined with Plancus and D. Brutus, to oppress Antony, 
and give liberty to Rome, the merit of that service, added to 
the dignity of his family and fortunes, would necessarily have 
made him the first citizen of a free republic. But his weak- 
ness deprived him of that glory: he flattered himself, that the 
first share of power, which he seemed at present to possess, 
would give him, likewise, the first share of empire: not con- 
sidering, that military power depends on the reputation and 
abilities of him who possesses it: in which, as his colleagues 
far excelled him, so they would be sure always to eclipse, and 
whenever they thought it proper, to destroy him. This he 
found afterwards to be the case, wlicn Cesar forced him to beg 
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his life upon his knees, though at the head of twenty legions ; 
and deposed him from that dignity which he knew not how to 
sustain 3. 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother and 
nephew, when he first received the news of the proscription, 
and of their being included in it. It was the design of the 
triumvirate to keep it a secret, if possible, to the moment of | 
execution; in order to surprise those whom they had destined 
to destruction, before they were aware of the danger, or had 
time to escape. But some of Cicero’s friends found means to 
give him early notice of it; upon which he set forward pre- 
sently, with his brother and nephew, towards Astura, the 
nearest villa which he had upon the sea, with intent to trans- 
port themselves directly out of the reach of theirenemies. But 
Quintus, being wholly unprepared for so sudden a voyage, 
resolved to turn back with his son to Rome, in confidence of 
lying concealed there, till they could provide money and 
necessaries for their support abroad. Cicero, in the mean 
while, found a vessel ready for him at Astura, in which he 
presently embarked: but the winds being cross and turbulent, 
and the sea wholly uneasy to him, after he had sailed about 
two leagues along the coast, he landed at Circzeum, and spent 
a night near that place, in great anxiety and irresolution : the 
sao was, what course he should steer, and whether he 
should fly to Brutus or to Cassius, or to S. Pompeius ; but 
after all his deliberations, none of them pleased him so much 
as the expedient of dying’: so that, as Plutarch says, he had 
some thoughts of returning to the city, and killing himself in 
Cesar’s house; in order to leave the guilt and curse of his 
blood upon Cesar’s perfidy and ingratitude: but the impor- 
tunity of his servants prevailed with him to sail forwards to 
Cajeta, where he went again on shore, to repose himself in his 
Formian villa, about a mile from the coast: weary of life and 
the sea, and declaring, that he would die in that country which 
he had so often saved*. Here he slept soundly for several 
hours; though, as some writers tell us, a great number of crows 
were fluttering all the while, and making a strange noise about 
his windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his approaching 
fate; and that one of them made its way into the chamber, and 
‘daets away his very bed-clothes; till his slaves, admonished 
by this prodigy, and ashamed to see brute creatures more soli- 











' Spoliata, quam tucri non poterat, dignitas. Vell. Pat. 2. 8. 
? Cremutius Cordus ait, Ciceroni, cum cogitasset, utrumne Brutum an Cassium, an S, 
Pompcium peteret, omnia displicuisse preter mortem. Senec, Suasor. 6. 
adium tandem cum ct fuge ct vite cepit : regressusque ad superiorem villam, que 
aullo plus mille passibus a mari abest, Moriar, inquit, in patria, expe servata, Liv. 
ragm. apud Senec. Suasor, ]. vid. it. Plut. Cic. 
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citous for his safety than themselves, forced him into his litter 
or portable chair, and carried him away towards the ship, 
through the private ways and walks of his woods: having just 
heard, that soldiers were already come into the country in 
quest of him, and not far from the villa. As soon as they were 
gone the soldiers arrived at the house, and perceiving him to 

e fled, pursued immediately towards the sea, and overtook 
him in the wood. Their leader was one Popilius Lznas, a 
tribune or colonel of the army, whom Cicero had formerly 
defended and preserved in a capital cause. As soon as the 
soldiers appeared, the servants prepared themselves to fight, 
being resolved to defend their master’s life at the hazard of 
their own: but Cicero commanded them to set him down, and 
to make no resistance’: then looking upon his executioners 
with a presence and firmness, which almost daunted them, and 
thrusting his neck as forwardly as he could out of the litter, he 
bade them do their work, and take what they wanted: upon 
which they presently cut off his head, and both his hands, and 
returned with them, in all haste and great joy, towards Rome, 
as the most agreeable present which they could possibly carry 
to Antony. Popilius charged himself with the conveyance, 
without reflecting on the infamy of carrying that head which 
had saved his own’: he found Antony in the Forum, sur- 
rounded with guards and crowds of people : but upon shewin 
from a distance the spoils which he brought, he was anne 
upon the spot, with the honour of a crown, and about eight 
thousand pounds sterling. Antony ordered the head to be 
fixed upon the rostra, between the two hands: a sad spectacle 
to the city, and what drew tears from every eye; to see those 
mangled members, which used to exert themselves so glori- 
ously from that place, in defence of their lives, the fortunes, 
and the liberties of the Roman people, so lamentably exposed 
to the scorn of sycophants and traitors. The deaths of the 
rest, ae an historian of that age, caused only a private and 
particular sorrow, but Cicero’s an universal one*: it was a 
triumph over the republic itself; and seemed to confirm and 
establish the perpetual slavery of Rome. Antony considered 
it as such, ane satiated with Cicero’s blood, declared the pro- 
scription at an end. 
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1 Satis constat servos fortiter fideliterque paratos fuisse ad dimicandum ; ipsum deponi 
lecticam, et quietos pati, quod sors iniqua cogeret, jussiese. Liv, Fragm. Ibid. 

2 Ea sarcina, tanquam opimis spoliis alacer in urbem reversus est. Neque ei sceles- 
tum portanti onus succurrit, illud se caput ferre, quod pro capite cjus quondam perora- 
verat. Val. Max. 5. 3. 

3 Ceterorumque cedes privatos luctus excitaverunt; illa una communem—[Cremutius 
Cordus apud Senec.}] Civitas lacrymas tenere nen potuit, quum recigum Ciceronis caput 
in illis suis rostris videretur. IL, Flor. 4. 6. 
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He was killed on the seventh of December, about ten days 
from the settlement of the triumvirate; after he had lived 
sixty-three years, eleven months, and five days ’. 


SECTION XII. 


Tue story of Cicero’s death continued fresh on the minds 
of the Romans for many ages after it; and was delivered down 
to posterity, with all its circumstances, as one of the most 
affecting and memorable events of their history: so that the 
spot on which it happened, seems to have been visited by 
travellers with a kind of religious reverence’. The odium of 
it fell chiefly on Antony; yet it left a stain of perfidy and 
ingratitude also on Augustus; which explains the reason of 
that silence which is observed about him by the writers of that 
age; and why his name is not so much as mentioned, either 
by Horace or Virgil. For though his character would have 
furnished a glorious subject for many noble lines, yet it was 
no subject for court poets; since the very mention of him 
must have been a satire on the prince; especially while Antony 
lived; among the sycophants of whose court, it was fashionable 
to insult his memory ie all the methods of calumny that wit 
and malice could invent: nay Virgil, on an occasion that could 
hardly fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing justice 
to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather to Rome itself, by 
yielding the superiority of eloquence to the Greeks, which 
my themselves had been forced to yield to Cicero *. 

ivy, however, whose candour made Augustus call him a 
Pompeian ‘, while, out of complaisance to the times, he seems 
to extenuate the crime of Cicero’s murder, yet, after a high 
encomium of his virtues, declares, that to praise him as te 
deserved required the eloquence of Cicero himself’. Augus- 
tus, too, as Plutarch tells us, happening one day to catch his 
grandson reading one of Cicero’s Hes which for fear of the 
emperor’s displeasure, the boy endeavoured to hide under his 





1 Vid. Plut. in Cic. Vell. Pat. 2.64. Liv. Fragm. apud Senec. Appian. 1. 4. 601, 
Dio, 1. 47. p. 330. Pighii Anmal. ad A.U, 710. 
: 2 Smpe Clodio Ciceronem expellenti ct Antonio occidenti, videmur irasci. Sen. de 
ra, 2. Z. 
ion ten eee els Idtov ywolov, & xad’ isropiay Tovde tov wabous eléov. 

pp. p. 600. 

3 —Orabunt causas melius, &e. Aan. 6. B49. 

4 T. Livius—Cn. Pompcium tantis laudibus tulit, ut Pompeianum eum Augustus 
appellaret. Tacit. Ann. 4. 34. 

5 —Si que tamen virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, acer, memorabilis fuit, et 
in cujus laudes scquendas Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit. Liv. Fragm. apud Sence. 
Suasor. 6. 
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gown, took the book into his hands, and turning over a great 
part of it, gave it back again, and said, This was a learned 
man, my child, and a lover of his country '. 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular envy to 
Cicero subsided, by the death of those whom private interests 
and personal quarrels had engaged to hate him when living, 
and defame him when dead, so his name and memory began to 
shine out in its proper lustre: and in the reign even of Tibe- 
rius, when an eminent senator and historian, Cremutius Cordus, 
was condemned to die for praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could 
not forbear breaking out into the following warm expostulation 
with Antony, on the subject of Cicero’s death: ‘ Thou hast 
done nothing, Antony; hast done nothing, I say, by setting a 
price on that divine and illustrious head and by a detestable 
reward, procuring the death of so great a consul and preserver 
of the republic. Thou hast snatched from Cicero a trouble- 
some being; a declining age; a life more miserable under thy 
dominion, than death itselt; but, so far from diminishing the 
glory of his deeds and sayings, thou hast increased it. He 
ives, and will live, in the memory of all ages; and, as long as 
this system of nature, whether by chance or Providence, or 
what way soever formed, which he alone, of all the Romans, 
comprehended in his mind, and illustrated by his eloquence, 
shall remain entire, it will draw the praises of Cicero along 
with it: and all posterity will adinire his writings against thee, 
curse thy act against him ”.” 

From this period, all the Roman writers, whether poets or 
historians, seem to vie with each other in celebrating the 
praises of Cicero, as the most illustrious of all their patriots, 
and the parent of the Roman wit and eloquence; who had 
done more honour to his country, by his writings, than all 
their conquerors by their arms, and extended the bounds of 
their learning beyond those of their empire *. So that their 
very emperors, near three centuries after his death, began to 
reverence him in the class of their inferior deities ‘: a rank 





' Plut. vit. Cic. There is another story of the same kind recorded by Macrobius, to 
shew Augustus’s moderation with regard also to Cato: that Augustus being one day in 
the house which had belonged to Cate, where the master of it, out of compliment to his 
great guest, took occasion to reflect on Cato's perverseness, he stopped him short, by 
saying, that he would suffer no change in the constitution of his city, was a good citizen, 
and honest man: but by this character of Cato’s honesty, he gave a severe wound to 
his own, who not only changed but usurped the government of his country. Macrob. 
Saturn. 2. 4. 

2 Vell. Pat. 2. 66. 

3 Facundia, Latiarumque literarum parens—atque—omnium triumphorum lauream 
adepte majorem, quanto plus est ingenii Romani terminos in tantum promovisse, quam 
imperii. Plin. Hist. 7. 30. 

ui effecit, ne quorum arma viceramus, eorum ingenio vinceremur. Vell. Pat, 2. 34. 

4 Lamprid. vit. Alex. Sever. c. 31. 
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which he would have preserved to this day, if he had happened 
to live in papal Rome, where he could not have failed, as 
Erasmus says, from the innocence of his life, of obtaining the 
honour and title of a saint’. 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a neck par- 
ticularly long; yet his features were regular and manly ; pre- 
serving a comeliness and dignity to the last, with a certain air 
of cheerfulness and serenity, that imprinted both affection and 
respect’. His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirmed by his management of it, as to enable him to support 
all the fatigues of the most active, as well as the most studious 
life, with perpetual health and ahah The care that he 
employed upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and 
rubbing, with a few turns every day in his gardens, for the 
refreshment of his voice from the labours of the bar*: yet, in 
the summer, he generally gave himself the exercise of a jour- 
ney, to visit his several estates and villas in different parts of 
Italy. But his principal instrument of health, was diet and 
temperance : by these, he preserved himself from all violent 
distempers; and, when he happened to be attacked by any 
slight indisposition, used to enforce the severity of his absti- 
nence, and starve it presently by fasting *. 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have usually con- 
sidered as an index of the mind, he observed, what he pre- 
scribes in his Book of Offices, a modesty and decency, adapted 
to his rank and character: a perpetual cleanliness, without the 
appearance of pains; free from the affectation of singularity, 
and avoiding the extremes of a rustic negligence, and foppish 
delicacy °: both of which are equally contrary to true dignity ; 
the one implying an ignorance, or iliberal contempt of it: the 
other a childish pride and ostentation of proclaiming our pre- 
tensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life his behaviour was very 
amiable: he was a most indulgent parent, a sincere and zealous 
friend, a kind and generous master. His letters are full of the 
tenderest expressions of his love for his children; in whose 
endearing conversation, as he often tells us, he used to drop 


oe ee rene tie nae, 


1 Quem arbitror, si Christianam philosophiam didicisset, in eorum numero censendum 
fuisse, qui nunc ob vitam innocenter pieque transactam, pro Divis honorantur. Erasm. 
Ciceronian. vers. finem. 

2 Ki quidem facies decora ad senectutem, prosperaque permansit valetudo. Asin. Poll. 
apud Senec. Suasor. 6. 

_ 3 Cum recreand@ voculx causa, mihi necesse esset ambulare. Ad Att. 2.23. Plut. 
in vit. 

4 Cum wen biduum ita jejunus fuissem, ut ne aquam quidem gustarem. Ep. Fam. 
7. 26. vid. Plut. 

5 Adhibenda munditia non odiosa, neque exquisita nimis; tantum que fugiat agrestem 
et inhumanam negligentiam. Eadem ratio est habenda vestitus ; in quo, sicut in pleris- 
que rebus, mediocritus optima est. De Offic. 1. 36. 
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all his cares, and relieve himself from all his struggles in the 
senate and the Forum’. ‘Fhe same affection, in an inferior 
degree, was extended also to his slaves ; when, by their fidelity 
al eerie. they had recommended themselves to his favour. 
We have seen a remarkable instance of it in Tiro, whose case 
was no otherwise different from the rest, than as it was dis- 
tinguished by the superiority of his merit. In one of his 
Jetters to Atticus, “I have nothing more,” says he, ‘to write; 
and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffled at present; for 
Sositheus, my reader, is dead; a hopeful youth, which has 
afflicted me more than one would imagine the death of a slave 
ought to do ’.” 

He entertained very high notions of friendship, and of its 
excellent use and benefit to human life; which he has beauti- 
fully illustrated in his entertaining treatise on that subject, 
where he lays down no other rules, than what he exemplified 
by his practice. or in all the variety of friendships, in which 
his eminent rank engaged him, he was never eed with 
deceiving, deserting, or even slighting any one, whom he had 
once called his friend, or esteemed an honest man. It was his 
delight to advance their prosperity, to relieve their adversity ; 
the same friend to both fortunes; but more zealous only in 
the bad, where his help was the most wanted, and his services 
the most disinterested; looking upon it not as a friendship, 
but a sordid traffic and merchandize of benefits, where good 
offices are to be weighed by a nice estimate of gain and loss *. 
He calls gratitude fie mother of virtues; reckons it the most 
capital of all duties; and uses the words, grateful and good, as 
terms synonymous, and inseparably united in the same cha- 
racter. His writings abound with sentiments of this sort, as 
his life did with the examples of them‘; so that one of his 
friends, in apologizing for the importunity of a request, 
observes to him, with great truth, that the tenor of his life 
would be a sufficient excuse for it: since he had established 
such a custom, of doing every thing for his friends, that 
they no longer rodileated: but claimed a right to command 
him °, 


1 Ut tantum requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore, et filiola et metlito Cicerone 
consumitur. <Ad Att. 1. 18. 

2 Nam puer festivus, anagnostes noster, Sositheus decesserat, meque plus quam servi 
mors debere videbatur, commoverat. Ibid. 12. 

3 Ubi illa sancta amicitia? si non ipse amicus per se amatur toto pectore. [De Leg. 1. 
18.] quam si ad fructum nostram referemus, non ad illius commoda, quem diligimus, non 
erit ista amicitia, sed mercatura quedam utilitatum suarum. De Nat. Deor. |. 44. 

4 Cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esse cupiam, tamen nihil est quod malim, 
quam me et gratum esse et videri. Est enim kec una virtus non solum maxima, sed 
etiam mater virtutum omnium—qu potest esse jucunditas vite sublatis amicitiis? que 
perro amicitia potest esse inter ingratos? Pro Planc. 33. De Fin. 2. 22. 

5 Nam quod ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non jam sic sperant abs te, sed etiam 
sic imperant tibi familiares. Ep. Fam. 6, 7. 
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Yet he was not more generous to his friends than placable 
to his enemies; readily pardoning the greatest injuries upon 
the slightest submission ; and though no man ever had greater 
abilities or opportunities of revenging himself, yet, when it was 
in his power to hurt, he sought out reasons to forgive: and 
whenever he was invited to it, never declined a reconciliation 
with his most inveterate enemies; of which there are numerous 
instances in his history. He declared nothing to be more 
laudable and worthy of a great man, than placability ; and 
laid it down, for a natural duty, to moderate our revenge, 
and observe a temper in punishing; and held repentance to 
be a sufficient ground for remitting it: and it was one of his 
sayings, delivered to a public assembly, that his enmities were 
mortal, his friendships immortal’. 

His manner of living was agreeable to the dignity of his 
character, splendid and noble: his house was open to all the 
learned strangers and philosophers of Greece and Asia: several 
of whom were constantly entertained in it, as part of his family, 
and spent their whole lives with him’. His levee was per- 
lear | crowded with multitudes of all ranks; even Pompey 
1imself not disdaining to frequent it. The greatest part came, 
not only to pay their compliments, but to attend him on days 
of business to the senate or the Forum; where, upon any 
debate or transaction of moment, they constantly waited to 
conduct him home again: but on ordinary days, when these 
morning visits were over, as they usually were before ten, he 
retired to his books, and shut himself up in his library, with- 
out seeking any other diversion, but what his children afforded 
to the short intervals of his leisure*®. His supper was his 
greatest meal; and the usual season with all the great of 
enjoying their friends at table, which was frequently pro- 
longed to a late hour of the night: yet he was out of his bed 
every morning before it was light; and never used to sleep 


1 Est enim ulciscendi ct puniendi modus. Atque haud scio, an satis sit, eum, qui 
lacessicrit, injuriw sus peenitere. [De Offic. ]. ]].] nihil enim laudabilius, nihil magno 
viro dignius, placabilitate et clementia. [Ibid. 25.] 

Cum parccre vel ladere potuissem, ignoscendi querebam causas, non puniendi occa- 
siones. Fragm. Cic. ex Marcellino. 

Neque vero me peenitet mortales inimicitias, sempiternas amicitias habere. Pro C. 
Rabir. Post. 12. 

2 Doctissimorum hominum familiaritates, quibus semper domus nostra floruit, et 
Principes wey ipa Philo, Antiochus, Posidonius, a quibus instituti sumus. De 
Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 

Eram cum Diodoto Stoico; qui cum habitavisset apud me, mecumque vixisset, nuper 
eat domi mes mortuus. Brut, 433, 

3 Cum bene completa domus est tempore matutino, cum ad forum stipati gregibus 
amicorum descendimus. Ad Att. 1. 18. 

Mane salutamus domi bonos viros multos—ubi salutatio defluxit, litteris me involvo— 
Lee dena Cum zalutationi nos dedimus amicorum—abdo me in Bibliothecam. 

p. Fam. 7. 28, 

Post horam quartam molesti ceteri non sunt. Ad Att. 2. 14. 
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again at noon, as all others papers did, and as it is com- 
monly practised in Rome to this day '. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, yet, when he 
was engaged to sup with others, either at home or abroad, he 
laid aside his rules, and hel oye the invalid; and was gay and 
sprightly, and the very soul of the company. When friends 
were met together, to heighten the comforts of social life, he 
thought it inhospitable, not to contribute his share to their 

*common mirth, or to damp it by a churlish reservedness. But 
he was really a lover of cheerful entertainments; being of a 
nature remarkably facetious, and singularly turned to raillery ’: 
a talent, which was of great service to him at the bar, to cor- 

rect the petulance of an adversary, relieve the satiety of a 

tedious cause, divert the minds of the judges, and mitigate the 

rigour of a sentence, by making both the bench and audience 
merry at the expense of the accuser *. 

This use of it was always thought fair, and greatly applauded 

£ ’ 

in public trials: but in private conversations, he was ena eee 
sometimes, with pushing his raillery too far; and, through a 
consciousness of his superior wit, exerting it often intempe- 
rately, without reflecting what cruel wounds his lashes in- 
flicted *. Yet, of all his sarcastical jokes, which are trans- 
mitted to us by antiquity, we shall not observe any, but what 
were pointed against characters, either ridiculous or profligate ; 
such as he despised for their follies, or hated for their vices ; 
and though he might provoke the spleen, and quicken the 
malice of enemies, more than was consistent with a regard to 
his own ease, yet he never appears to have hurt or lost a friend, 
or any one whom he valued, by the levity of jesting. 

It is certain, that the fame of his wit was as celebrated as 
that of his eloquence, and that several spurious collections of 
his sayings were handed about, in Rome, in his life-time §; till 
his friend Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it worth 
while to publish an authentic edition of them, in a volume 
which he addressed to Cicero himself*®. Czesar, likewise, in 

1 Nune quidem propter intermnissionem forcnsis ee ct Incubrationes detraxi ct 
meridiationes addidi, quibus uti autea non solebam. De Div. 2. 58. 

. Beg autem, existimes quod lubet, mirifice capior facctiis, maxime nostratibus, (Ep. 
Fam. 9.15.) Nee id ad voluptatem refero, sed ad cominunitatem vite alque victus, 

remissioncmque animorum, que maxiine sermone efficitur familiari, qui est in conviviis 

dulcissimus—[Ibid. 24.) convivio dclector, [bi loquor quod in solum, ut dicitur, et 

genitum etiam in risus inaximos transfcro. [Ibid. 26.] 

3 —-Suavis est et vehcementer sepe utilis ha ct facetin—imultum in causis persepe 
lepore ct facetiis profici vidi, De Orat. 2, 54. 

Que risum judicis movendo et illos tristes solvit affectus, et animiuin ab intentione 
rerum frequenter avertit, et aliquando etiam reficit, ct a satictate vel u fatigatione re- 
novat. Quintil. |. 6. c. 3. 

4 Noster vero non solum extra jndicia, sed in ipsis ctiam orationibus habitus est ni- 
mius risus affectator. Ibid. vid. Plut. . 

5 Ais enim, ut ego discesserim, omnia omniuin dicta—in me conferri. Ep. Fam. 7. 


32. it. 9. 16, 
* Liber iste, quem mihi misisti, quantam habet declarationem amoris tui? primuin, 


vy 
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the height of his power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
apophthegms, or memorable sayings of eminent men, gave 
strict orders to all his friends, who used to frequent Cicero, to 
bring him every thing of that sort, which happened to drop 
from him in their company’. But Tiro, Cicero’s freed-man, 
who served him chiefly in his studies and literary affairs, pub- 
lished, after his death, the most perfect collection of his say- 
ings, in three books: where Quintilian, however, wishes that 
he had been more sparing in the number, and judicious in the’ 
choice of them’. None of these books are now remaining, 
nor any other specimen of the jests, but what are incidentally 
scattered in different parts of his own and other people’s writ- 
ings: which, as the same judicious critic observes, through the 
change of taste in different ages, and the want of that action 
or gesture, which aor the chief spirit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several had attempted 
it. How much more cold then, and insipid, must they needs 
appear to us, who are unacquainted with the particular cha- 
racters and stories to which they relate, as well as the peculiar 
fashions, humour, and taste of wit in that age? Yet, even in 
these, as Quintilian also tells us, as well as in his other compo- 
sitions, people would sooner find what they might reject, than 
what they could add to them *. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different parts of 
Italy ; some writers reckon up eighteen; which, excepting the 
family-seat at Arpinum, seem to have been all purchased or 
built by himself. They were situated generally near to the 
sea, and placed at proper distances along the lower coast, be- 
tween Rome and Pompeii, which was about four leagues beyond 
Naples, and, for the elegance of structure, and the delights of 
their situation, are called by him the eyes or the beauties of 
Italy *. Those in which he took the most pleasure, and usually 
i ee some part of every year, were his Tusculum, Antium, 

stura, Arpinum; his lormian, Cuman, Puteolan, and Pom- 
peian villas; all of them large enough for the reception not 
only of his own family, but of his friends and numerous guests ; 
many of whom, of the first quality, used to pass several days 





uod tibi facetum videtur quicquid ego dixi, quod aliis fortasse non item: deinde, quod 
illa, sive faceta sunt, sive sic fiunt, narrante te, venustissima. Ep. Fam. 15, 21. 

1 Audio Cesarem, cum volumina jam confecerit amopOeypuarwyp, si quod afferatur 
pro meo, quod meum non sit, rejicere solere—hec ad illum cum reliquis actis perferun- 
tur; ita enim ipse mandavit. Ibid. 9. 16. 

2 Utinam libertus ejus Tiro, aut alius quisquis fuit, qui tres hac de re libros edidit, par- 
cius dictorum numero indulsisset—et plus judicii in eligendis, quam in congerendis studii 
adhibuisset. Quintil. 1. 6. c. 3. 

3 Qui tamen nunc quoque, ut in omni ejus ingenio, facilius quid rejici, quam quid 
adjici possit, invenient.° Ibid. vid. etiam Macrob. Saturn. 2. 1. 

4 Quodque temporis in prediolis nostris, ct belle sdificatis, ct satis amcnis conanmi 
potuit, in peregrinatione consumimus.—{Ad Att. 16. 3.] cur ocellos Italix, villulas meas 
non video? Ibid. 6. 
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with him, in their excursions from Rome. But, besides these, 
that may properly be reckoned seats, with large plantations 
and gardens around them, he had several little inns, as he calls 
them, or baiting places, on the road, built for his accommoda- 
tion, in passing from one house to another ’. 

His ‘Tusculan house had been Sylla’s, the dictator, and in 
one of its apartments had a painting of his memorable victory 
year Nola, in the Marsic war, in which Cicero had served under 
him as a volunteer’: it was about four leagues from Rome, on 
the top of a beautiful hill, covered with the villas of the nobi- 
lity, and affording an agreeable prospect of the city, and the 
anny around it, with plenty of water flowing through his 
grounds, in a large stream or canal, for which he paid a rent to 
the corporation of ‘T'usculum*. Its neighbourhood to Rome 
gave him the opportunity of a retreat at any hour, from the 
fatigues of the bar, or the senate, to breathe a little fresh air, 
and to divert himself with his friends or family: so that this 
was the place in which he took the most delight, and spent the 
greatest share of his leisure; and, for that reason, improved 
and adorned it beyond all his other houses *. 

When a greater satiety of the city, or a longer vacation in 
the Forum, disposed him to seek a calmer scene, and more un- 
disturbed retirement, he used to remove to Antium, or Astura. 
At Antium he placed his best collection of books, and, as it 
was not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have daily 
intelligence there of every thing that passed in the city. As- 
tura was a little island, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, about two leagues further towards the south, between 
the promontories of Antium and Circeeum, and in the view of 
them both,—-a place peculiarly adapted to the purposes of soli- 
tude, and a secure retreat,—covered with a thick wood, cut 
out into shady walks, in which he used to spend the gloomy 
and splenetic moments of his life. 

In the height of summer, the mansion-house, at Arpinum, 
and the little island adjoining, by the advantage of its groves 





a eg et te 


' Ego accepi in Diversoriolo Sinuessano, tuas litteras. Ibid. 14. 8. 

2 Idque etiam in villa sua Tusculana, que postea fuit Ciceronis, Sylla pinxit. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. 22. 6. 

3 Ego Tusculanis pro Aqua Crabra vectigal pendam, quia a Municipio fundum accepi. 
Con. Rull. 3. 2. 

4 Que mihi antea signa misisti—ea omnia in Tusculanum deportabo.—[Ad Att. 1. 4.) 
Nos ex omnibus laboribus et molestiis uno illo in loco conquicscimus. [Ibid. 5.] Nos 
Tusculano ita delectamur, ut nobismet ipsis tum denique, cum illo venimus, placeamus. 
Ibid. 6. 

The situation of this Tusculan house, which had been built, perhaps, by Sylla, con- 
firms what Seneca has observed of the villas of all the other great captains of Rome— 
Marius, Pompey, Cesar; that they were placed always on hills, or the highest ground 
that they could find, it being thought more military, to command the view of the country 
beneath them, and that honses so situated had the appearance of a camp, rather than a 
villa—{Senec. Epist. 51.J—But this delightful spot is now possessed by « convent of 
monks, called Grotta Ferrata, where they still shew the remains of Cicero's columns and 
fine buildings, and the ducts of water that flowed through his gardens. 
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and cascades, afforded the best defence against the incon- 
venience of the heats; where, in the greatest that he had ever 
remembered, we find him refreshing himself as he writes to 
his brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool stream of his 
Fibrenus’. 

His other villas were situated in the more public parts of 
Italy, where all the best company of Rome had their houses of 
pleasure. He had two at Formiz, a lower and upper villa; 
the one near to the port of Cajeta, the other upon the moun- 
tains adjoining: he had a third on the shore of Baiz, between 
the lake Avernus and Puteoli, which he calls his Puteolan: a 
fourth on the hills of the old Cums, called his Cuman villa; 
and a fifth at Pompeii, four leagues beyond Naples, in a 
country famed for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and 
delicacy of its fruits. His Puteolan house was built after the 
plan of the Academy at Athens, and called by that name, being 
adorned with a portico and a grove, for the same use of philo- 
sophical conferences.—Some time after his death, it fell Into 
the hands of Antistius Vetus, who repaired and improved it ; 
when a spring of warm water, which happened to burst out in 
one part of it, gave occasion to the following epigram, made by 
Laurea Tullius, one of Cicero’s freed-men : 

Quo tua Romane vindex clarissime lingue 
Sylva loco melius surgere jussa viret, 
Atque Academix celebratam nomine villam 
Nae reparat cultu sub potiore Vetus, 
Tlic etiam apparent eae non ante reperte, 
Languida quer infuso Jumina rore levant. 
Nimirum locus ipse sui Ciceronis honori 
Hoc dedit, hac fontes cum patefecit ope. 


Ut quoniam totuin legitur sine fine per orbem, 
Sint plures, oculis que medeantur, aque 2. 


Where groves, once thine, now with fresh verdure blooin, 
Creat parent of the cloquence of Rome! 

And where thy Academy, favourite seat, 

Now to Antistius viclds its sweet retreat, 

A gushing streain bursts out of wondrous pow’r, 

To heal the eyes, and weaken'd sight restore. 
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' Ego ex magnis caloribus, non enim meminimus majores, in Arpinati, summa cum 
ameoenitate flumimis, me refeci ludorum diebus. Ad Quint. 3. 1. 

2 Plin. Hist. Nat. |. 31. 2. 

This villa was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed by the emperor Hadrian, who 
died and was buried in it, where its is supposed to have breathed out that last and cele- 
brated adieu to his little pallid, frightened, fluttering soul [1]; which would have left 
him with less regret, if, from Cicero’s habitation on carth, it had known the way to 
those regions above, where Cicero probably still lives, in the fruition of endless hap- 
piness (2). 

[1} Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, Comesque corporis, 
Qu nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. Blii Spartian. Vid. Hadr. 25. 


{2} Ubi nune agat anima Ciceronis, fortassc non est huimani judicil pronuntiare : me 
certe non admodum adversum habituri sint in ferendis calculis, qui sperant illum apud 
Superos quictam vitam agere, Erasm. Proem. in Tusc. Quest. ad Joh. Ulatten. 
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The place, which all its pride from Cicero drew, 
Repays this honour, to his memory duc ; 

That, since his works throughout the world are spread, 
And with such cagerness by all are read, 

New springs of healing quality should rise, 

To ease th’ increase of labour to the eyes, 


The furniture of his houses was suitable to the elegance of 
his taste and the magnificence of his buildings; his gallerics 
were adorned with statues and paintings of the best Grecian 
masters, and his vessels and moveables were of the best work 
and choicest materials. There was a cedar table of his re- 
maining in Pliny’s time, said to be the first which was ever 
seen in Rome, and to have cost him eighty pounds'. He 
thought it the part of an eminent citizen to preserve an uni- 
formity of character in every article of his conduct, and to 
illustrate his dignity by the splendour of his life. This was 
the reason of the great variety of his houses, and of their 
situation in the most conspicuous parts of Italy, along the 
course of the Appian road; that they might occur at every stage 
to the observation of travellers, and lie commodious for the re- 
ception and entertainment of his friends, 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on what the old writers 
have said, of the mediocrity of his paternal estate, will be at a 
loss to conceive whence all his revenues flowed, that enabled 
him to sustain the vast expense of building and maintaining 
such a number of noble houses: but the solution will be easy, 
when we recollect the great opportunities that he had of im- 
proving his original fortunes. The two principal funds of 
wealth to the leading men of Rome, were,—first, the public 
magistracies and provincial commands; secondly, the presents 
of kings, princes, and foreign states, whom they had obliged 
by their services and protection: and though no man was more 
moderate in the use of these advantages than Cicero, yet, to 
one of his prudence, economy, and contempt of vicious plea- 
sures, these were abundantly sufficient to answer all his ex- 
penses?: for, in his province of Cilicia, after all the memorable 
instances of his generosity, by which he saved to the public a 
full million sterling, which all other governors had applied to 
their private use, yet, at the expiration of his year, he left in 
the hands of the publicans, in Asia, near twenty thousand 
pounds, reserved from the strict dues of his government, and 
remitted to him afterwards at Rome*, But there was another 
way of acquiring money, esteemed the most reputable of any, 
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1 Extat hodie M. Ciceronis, in illa paupertate, ct quod magis mirum cst, illo mvo 
empta H. S. X. [Plin. Hist. Nat. 19. 15.] nullius ante Ciceronianam vetustior memoria 
est. Ibid. 16. 

2 Parva sunt, que desunt nostris quidem moribus, ct ¢a sunt ad explicandum expedi- 
tissiina, modo valceamus. Ad Quint. 2. 15, 

3 Ego in cistophoro in Asia habco ad H.S. bis ct vicies, hujus pecunie permutatione 
fidem nostram facile tuebere. Ad Att. 11.1. 
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which brought large and frequent supplies to him—the legacies 
of deceased friends. It was the peculiar custom of Rome, for 
the clients and dependants of families, to bequeath, at their 
death, to their patrons, some considerable part of their estates, 
as the most effectual testimony of their respect and gratitude ; 
and the more a man received in this way, the more it redounded 
to his credit.—Thus Cicero mentions it, to the honour of Lu- 
cullus, that, while he governed Asia, as proconsul, many great 
estates were left to him by will’: and Nepos tells us, in praisé 
of Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of the same 
kind, bequeathed to him on no other account than of his friendly 
and amiable temper’. Cicero had his full share of these testa- 
mentary donations, as we see from the many instances of them 
mentioned in his letters*; and when he was falsely reproached 
by Antony, with being neglected on these occasions, he de- 
eased in his reply, that he had gained from this single article 
about two hundred thousand pounds, by the free and voluntary 
gifts of dying friends ;—not the forged wills of persons unknown 
to him; with which he charged Antony *. 

His moral character was never blemished by the stain of any 
habitual vice, but was a shining pattern of virtue to an age, of 
all others, the most licentious and profligate *. His mind was 
superior to all the sordid passions sich engiou little souls— 
avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift his familiar letters, we 
cannot discover in them the least hint of any thing base, im- 
modest, spiteful, or oe but an uniform principle of 
benevolence, justice, love of his friends and country, flowing 
through the whole, and inspiring all his thoughts and actions. 
Though no man ever felt the effects of other people’s envy 
more severely than he, yet no man was ever more free from 
it: this is allowed to him by all the old writers, and is evident, 
indeed, from his works; where we find him perpetually prais- 
ing and recommending whatever was laudable, even in a rival 
or an adversary; celebrating merit, wherever it was found, 
whether in the ancients, or his contemporaries, whether in 
Greeks or Romans, and verifying a maxim, which he had de- 
clared, in a speech to the senate, that no man could be envious 
of another’s virtue, who was conscious of his own °. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recommended him to 











1 Maximas audio tibi, L. Luculle, pro tua eximia liberalitate, maximisque beneficiis in 
tuos, venisse hereditates. Pro Flacc. 34. 

2 Multas enim hereditates nulla alia re, quam bonitate est consecutus, Vit. Att. 21. 

3 Ad Att. 2, 20. 11.2. Pro Mil. 18. 

4 Hereditates mihi negasti venire—ego enim amplius H. S. ducenties acceptum here- 
eabus retuli me nemo, nisi amicus, fecit heredem te is, quem tu vidisti nunquan. 

hilip. 2. 16, 
i Cum vita fuerit integra, nec integra solum sed etiam casta. Erasm. Epist. ad Jo. 

‘atten, 

6 Declarasti verum esse id, quod ego semper sensi, neminem alterius, qui sue confi- 
deret, virtuti invidere. Philip. 10, ]. vid. Plut. 
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the favour of the ladies, whose company he used to frequent 
when young, and with many of whom, of the first quality, he 
was oft engaged, in his riper years, to confer about the inte- 
rests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, who were absent 
from Rome: yet we meet with no trace of any criminal gal- 
lantry or intrigue with any of them. In a letter to Peetus, 
towards the end of his life, he gives a jocose account of his 

, Supping with their friend Volumnius, an Epicurean wit, of the 
first class, when the famed courtesan, Cytheris, who had been 
Volumnius’s slave, and was then. his mistress, made one of the 
company at table: where, after several jokes on that incident, 
he says that he never suspected that she would have been of 
the party; and though he was always a lover of cheerful enter- 
tainments, yet nothing of that sort had ever pleased him when 
young, much less now, when he was old'. ‘There was one 
ady, however, called Ceerellia, with whom he kept up a par- 
ticular familiarity and correspondence of letters ; on which Dio, 
as it has been already hinted, absurdly grounds some little 
scandal, though he owns her to have been seventy years old. 
She is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s letters, as a lover of 
books and philosophy, and, on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings; but while, out of complaisance to her 
sex, and a regard to her uncommon talents, he treated her 
always with respect; yet, by the hints which he drops of her 
to Atticus, it appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with him’. 

His failings were as few as were ever found in any eminent 
genius; such as flowed from his constitution, not his will, and 
were chargeable rather to the condition of his humanity, than 
to the fault of the man. He was thought to be too sanguine 
in prosperity, too desponding in adversity, and apt to persnade 
himself, in each fortune, that it would never have an end’. 
This is Pollio’s account of him, which seems, in general, to be 
true; Brutus touches the first part of it, in one of his letters to 
him, and when things were going prosperously against Antony, 
‘dae him gently in mind, that he seemed to trust too much to 

is hopes *: and he himself allows the second, and says, that if 
any one was timorous in great and dangerous events, appre- 
hending always the worst, rather than hoping the best, he was 





' Me vero nihil istorum ne juvenem quidem movit unquam, ne nune senem, Ep. 
Fam. 9. 26. 

2 Mirifice Cerellia, studio vidclicet philosophia flagrans, describit a tuis: istus ipsos de 
Finibus habet—[Ad Att. 13. 21.] Correllie facile satisfeci ; nec valde laborarc visa cst : 
etsi illa ego certe non laborarem. Ibid. 15. 1. it. 12. 51.14.19. Fam. 13. 72. Quintil. 
6.3. Dio, 302. 

3 Utinam modcratius secundas res, et fortius adversas ferre potuisset : namque 
utreque cum venerant ci, mutari eas non posse rebatur. Asin. Poll. apud Sen. 
Suasor. 6. 

4 Qua in re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortissime, mibique merito et meo nomine ct 
Reipub. carissime, nimis credere videris spei tue. Brut, ad Cic. 4, 
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the man; and, if that was a fault, confesses himself fot te be 
free from it': yet, in explaining afterwards the nature of this 
timidity, it was such, he tells us, as shewed itself, rather, in 
foreseeing dangers, than in encountering them: an explication, 
which the latter part of his life fully confirmed, and above all 
his death, which no man could sustain with greater courage and 
resolution ’. 

But the most conspicuous and glaring passion of his soul | 
was, the love of glory and thirst of praise: a passion that he 
not only avowed, but freely indulged; and sometimes, as he 
himself confesses, to a degree even of vanity*®. This often gave 
his enemies a plausible handle of ridiculing his pride and arro- 
gance ‘; while the forwardness that he shewed to celebrate his 
own merits, in all his public speeches, seemed to justify their 
censures: and, since this is generally considered as the grand 
foible of his life, and has been handed down, implicitly, from 
age to age, without ever being fairly examined, or rightly un- 
derstood, it will be proper to lay open the source from which 
the passion itself flowed, and explain the nature of that glory, 
of which he professes himself so fond. 

True glory, then, according to his own definition of it, is a 
wide an illustrious fame of many and great benefits conferred 
upon our friends, our country, or the whole race of mankind °: 
it is not, he says, the empty blast of popular favour, or the 
applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise men had ever 
despised, and none more than himself; but the consenting 
praise of all honest men, and the incorrupt testimony of those 
who can judge of excellent merit; which resounds always to 
virtue, as the echo to the voice; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be rejected by good 
men. That those who aspired to this glory were not to expect 
ease, or pleasure, or tranquillity of life for their pains; but 
must give up their own peace, to secure the peace of others; 
must expose themselves to storms and dangers for the public 
good; sustain many battles with the audacious and the wicked, 
and some even with the powerful: in short, must behave them- 
selves so, as to give their citizens cause to rejoice that they had 
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* Nam si quisquam est timidus in magnis periculosisque rebus, semperque magis ad- 
versos rerum exitus metuens, quam sperans secundos, is ego sum: et si hoc vitium cst, 
co me non carere confiteor, Ep. Fam. 6. 14. 

? Parum fortis videbatur quibusdam ; quibus optime respondit ipse, non se timidum 
in suscipiendia, sed in providendis periculis: quod probavit morte quoque ipsa, quam 
prestantissime suscepit anime, Quintil. 1. 12. 1. 

% Nune quoniam lJaudis avidissimi semper fuimus. [Ad Att. 1.15.) Quin etiam quod 
est subinane in nobis, ct non dd@Addo£oy, bellum est enim sua vitia nosse. [Tbid. 2.37.) 
Sum cQam avidior etiam, quam satis est, glorie, Ep. Fam. 9. 14. 

4 Kt quoniam hoe reprehendis, quod solere me dicas de me ipso gloriosius pradicare. 
Pro Dom. 38, 

* Si quidem gloria est ustris ac pervagata multorum ct magnorum vel in suos, vel in 
patriam, vel in omne genus hominum fama meritorum, Pro Marcel. 6. 
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ever been born’. This is the notion that he inculcates every 
where of true glory ; which is surely one of the noblest prin- 
ciples that can inspire a human breast; implanted by God 
in our nature, to dignify and exalt it; and always found the 
strongest in the best and most elevated minds; and to which 
we owe every thing great and laudable that history has to offer 
to us, through all ae s of the heathen world. ‘ There is 
not an instance,” says Cicero, “of a man’s exerting himself 
* ever with praise and virtue in the dangers of his country, who 
was not drawn to it by the hopes of glory, and a regard to pos- 
terity’.” “Give me a boy,” says Quintilian, “ whom praise 
excites, whom glory warms:” for such a scholar was sure to 
answer all his hopes, and do credit to his discipline *. “ Whether 
posterity will have any respect for me,” says Pliny, “I know 
not; but am sure that I have deserved some from it: I will 
not say by my wit, for that would be arrogant; but by the 
zeal, by the pains, by the reverence, which I have always paid 
to it ‘.” 

It will not seem strange to observe the wisest of the ancients 
pushing this principle to so great a length, and considering 
glory as the amplest reward of a well-spent life *, when we re- 
flect, that the greatest part of them had no notion of any other 
reward or futurity; and even those, who believed a state of 
happiness to the good, yet entertained it with so much diffi- 
dence, that they indulged it rather as a wish than a well- 
grounded hope; and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on that, 
which seemed to be within their reach, a futurity of their own 
creating : an immortality of fame and glory from the applause 
of posterity. This, by a pleasing fiction, they looked upon as 
a propagation of life, and an eternity of existence; and had no 
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1 Si quisquam fuit unquam remotus ct natura, ct magis etiam, ut mihi quidein gentire 
videor, ratione atque doctrina, ab inami laude ct scrmonibus vulgi, ego profecto is sum. 
Ep. Fam. 15. 14. 

Est enim gloria—consentiens laus bonorum; incorrupta vox bene judicantium de ex- 
cellente virtute : ea virtuti resonat tanquam imago: qua quia recte factorum plerumnque 
comes est, non est bonis viris repudianda, Tusc. Quast. 3. 2. 

Qui autem bonam famam bonorum, que sola vera gloria nominari potest, expetunt, 
aliis otium querere debent ct voluptates, non sibi. Sudanduim est his pro communibus 
commodis, adeunds# inimicitie, subeunde stepe pro Repub, tempestates. Cum multis 
audacibus, improbis, non nunquam etiam soteniibae, dimicandum, Pro Sext. 66. 

Carum esse civem, bene de Repub. mereri, laudari, coli, diligi, gloriosum est— quare 
ita guberna Rempub. ut natum esse te cives tui gaudcant: sinc quo nec beatus, nec 
clarus quisquam esse potest. Philip. 1. 14. 

2 Neque quisquam nostrum in ag oe vericulis, cum laude ac virtute versatur, quin 
ape posteritatis, fructuque ducatur. Pro C. Rabir. 10. 

3 Mihi detur ille puer, quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet. Hic crit alendus ambitu 
—in hoc desidiam nunquam verebor. Quintil. 1. 3, 

4 —Posteris an aliqua cura nostri, nescio, Nos certe meremur, ut sit aliqna: non 
dico, ingenio; id enim superbum; sed studio, sed labore, sed reverentia posterum. 
Plin. Ep. 

5 Sed tamen cx omnibus pramiis virtutis, si esset babenda ratio premiortm, aur- 
plissimum esse pramium gloriam. Esse hanc unam qua brevitatem vite posteritatis 
memoria consolaretur. Pro Mal, 35. 
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small comfort in imagining, that though the sense of it sheuld 
not reach to themselves, it would extend, at least, to others ; 
and that they should be doing good still when dead, by leaving 
the example of their virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 
Cicero, as he often declares, never looked upon that to be his 
life, which was confined to this narrow circle on earth, but con- 
sidered his acts as seeds sown in the immense field of the uni- 
verse, to raise up the fruit of glory and immortality to him_ 
through a succession of infinite ages: nor has he been frus- 
trated of his hope, or disappointed of his end; but as long as 
the name of Rome subsists, or as long as learning, virtue, and 
liberty preserve any credit in the world, he will be great and 
glorious in the memory of all pes 

As to the other part of the charge, or the proof of his vanity, 
drawn from his boasting so frequently of himself in his speeches 
both to the senate and the people, though it may appear to a 
common reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings; 
yet, if we attend to the circumstances of the times, and the part 
which he acted in them, we shall find it not only excusable, 
but in some degree even necessary. The fate of Rome was 
now brought to a crisis; and the contending parties were 
making their last efforts, either to oppress or preserve it: 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its liberty ; 
which entirely depended on the influence of his counsels: he 
had many years therefore been the common mark of the rage 
and malice of all, who were aiming at illegal powers, or a 
tyranny in the state: and while these were generally supported 
by the military power of the empire, he had no other arms or 
means of defeating them, but his authority with the senate and 
people, grounded on the experience of his services, and the 
persuasion of his integrity: so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factious, he was obliged to inculcate the merit 
and good effects of his counsels, in order to confirm people in 
their union and adherence to them, against the intrigues of 
those who were employing all arts to subvert them. ‘ The 
frequent commemoration of his acts,” says Quintilian, ‘ was 
not made so much for glory as for defence; to repel calumny, 
and vindicate his measures when they were attacked’ :” and 
this is what Cicero himself declared in all his speeches; that 
no man ever heard him speak of himself, but when he was 
forced to it: that when he was urged with fictitious crimes, it 
was his custom to answer them with his real services: and if 


1 Vigesimus annus est, cum omnes scelerati me unum petunt. Philip. 12.10. 6.6. 

At plerumque illud quoque non sine aliqua ratione fecit.—Ut illorum, que egerat in 
Consulatu, frequens commemoratio possit videri non gloria magis quam defensioni data 
—plerumque contra inimicos atque obtrectatores plus vendicat sibi; erant enim tuenda, 
cum objicerentur, Quintil. II. 1. 
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ever he said any ra glorious of himself, it was not through 
a fondness of praise, but to repel an accusation’: that no man 
who had been conversant in great affairs, and treated with par- 
ticular envy, could refute the contumely of an enemy, without 
touching upon his own praises; and, after all his labours for 
the common safety, if a just indignation had drawn from him 
at any time, what might seem to be vain-glorious, it might 
reasonably be forgiven to him’: that when others were silent 
about him, if he could not then forbear to speak of himself, 
that, indeed, would be. shameful; but when he was injured, 
accused, exposed to popular odium, he must certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not suffer him to 
retain his dignity *. This then was the true state of the case, 
as it is evident from the facts of his history—he had an ardent 
love of glory, and an eager thirst of praise: was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded; yet more still with imagin- 
ing, that they would ever be celebrated when he was dead: a 
passion, which, for the reasons already hinted, had always the 
greatest force on the greatest souls: but it must needs raise 
our contempt and indignation, to see every conceited pedant, 
and trifling declaimer, who know little of Cicero’s real cha- 
racter, and less still of their own, presuming to call him the 
vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light, in which we can view him 
with more advantage or satisfaction to ourselves, than in the 
contemplation of his learning, and the surprising extent of his 
knowledge. ‘This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dignity of his 
general character: while the idea of the scholar absorbs that of 
the senator; and, by considering him as the greatest writer, 
we are apt to forget that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school; our style and 
sentiments at the college: here the generality take their leave 
of him; and seldom think of him more, but as an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of ries a But it is with characters 
as with pictures; we cannot judge well of a single part without 
surveying the whole; since the perfection of each depends on 
its proportion and relation to the rest; while, in viewing them 
altogether, they mutually reflect an additional grace upon each 
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1 Quis unquam audivit, cum ego de me nisi coactus ac necessario dicerem ?—dicendum 
igitur est id, quod non dicerem nisi coactus: nihil enim unquam de me dixi sublatius 
asciscende laudis causa potius, quam criminis depellendi, Pro Dom, 35, 36. 

2 Potest quisquam vir in rebus magnis cum invidia versatus, satis graviter contra 
inimici ee (ee sinc sua laude responderc >— 

Quanguam si me tantis laboribus pro communi salute perfunctum efferret aliquando 
ad gloriam in refutandis maledictis improborum hominum animi quidam dolor, quis non 
ignoeceret ? De Harusp. resp. 8. 

3 Si, cum cexteri de nobis silent, non ctiam nosmet ipsi tacemus, grave. Sed sj ledimur, 
si accusamur, si in invidiam vocamur, profecto concedetis, ut nobis libertatem retinere 
liceat, si nvinus liceat dignitatem. Pro Svll. 29. 
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other. His learning, considered separately, will appear admi- 
rable; yet much more so, when it is found in the possession of 
the first statesman of a mighty empire: his abilities as a states- 
man are glorious; yet surprise us still more, when they are 
observed in the ablest scholar and philosopher of his age: but 
an union of both these characters exhibits that sublime speci- 
men of perfection, to which the best parts with the best culture 
can exalt human nature }. 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in study, ever left 
more numerous or more valuable fruits of his learning in every 
branch of science, and the politer arts; in oratory, poetry, phi- 
losophy, law, history, criticism, politics, ethics ; in each of which 
he equalled the greatest masters of his time; in some of them, 
excelled all men of all times?. His remaining works, as volu- 
minous as they appear, are but a small part of what he really 
published; and though many of those are come down to us 
maimed by time, and the barbarity of the intermediate ages, 
yet they are justly esteemed the most precious remains of all 
antiquity: and, like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the Fl ok or even 
conception of our days: this was the seeret by which he per- 
formed such wonders, and reconciled perpetual study with 
perpetual affairs. He suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, 
or the least interval of it to be lost; but what other people 
gave to the public shows, to pleasures, to feasts, nay, even to 
sleep, and the ordinary refreshments of nature, he generally 
gave to his books, and the enlargement of his knowledge *. On 
days of business, when he had any thing particular to com- 
pose, he had no other time for meditating, but when he was 
ea a few turns in his walks, where he used to dictate his 
thoughts to his scribes, who attended him‘. We find many 
of his letters dated before day-light; some from the senate; 
others from his meals, and the crowd of his morning levee *. 

1 Cum ad naturam eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quedam, conforma- 
tioque doctrine, tum illud nescio quid praclarum ac singulare selere existere. Pro 
Arch. 7. 

2M. Cicero in libro, qui inscriptus cst de Jure civili in artem redigendo, verba hee 
posuit—[Aul, Gell. 1.22.) M. Tullius non modo inter agendum Ng ad est destitutus 
xcientia juris, sed etiam componere aliqua de co ceperat. [Quintil. 12. 3.) At M. Tul- 
lium, non illum habemus Euphranorem, circa plurium artium species prastantem, sed in 
omnibus, que in quoque laudantur, eminentissinum. Ibid. c. 10. 

3 Quantum ceteris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad festes dies Indorum celebrandos, 
quantum ad alias voluptates, et ipsam requiem animi ct corporis conceditur temporum : 
quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis conviviis: quantum denique alex, quantum pile, tan- 
tum mihi egomet ad hac studia recolenda sumsero. Pro Arch. 6. 

Cui fuerit ne otium quidem unquam otioesum. Naim quas tu commemoras legere te 
solcre orationes, cum otiosus sis, has ego scripsi ludis et feriis, ne ommino unquam essem 
otiosus. Pro Planc. 27. 

4 Ita quicquid conficio aut cogito, in ambulationis fere tempus confero. [Ad Quint. 
3.3.) Nam cum vacui temporis nihil haberem, et cum recreandx voculee causa mihi 


necesse est ambulare, hee dictavi ambulans. Ad Att. 2. 23. 
5 Cum hee scribebam ante lucem. (Ad Quint. 3. 2. 7.) Ante lucem cum seribercim 
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No compositions afford more pleasure than the epistles of 
great men: they touch the heart of the reader, by laying open 
that of the writer. The letters of eminent wits, eminent 
scholars, eminent statesmen, are all esteemed in their several 
kinds; but there never was a collection that excelled so much, 
in as kind, as Cicero’s; for the purity of style, the impor- 
tance of the matter, or the dignity of the persons concerned in 
them. We have about a thousand still remaining, all written 
after he was forty years old; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actually siblinhed after 
his death, by his servant Tiro. For we see many volumes of 
them quoted by the ancients, which are utterly lost; as the first 
book of his letters to Licinius Calvus; the first also to Q. Axius; 
a second book to his son; a second also to Corn. Nepos; a third 
book to J. Cesar; a third to Octavius; and a third also to 
Pansa; an eighth book to M. Brutus; and a ninth to A. Hirtius. 
Of all which, excepting a few to J. Ceesar and Brutus, we have 
nothing more left, than some scattered phrases and sentences, 
gathered from the citations of the old critics and grammarians ’. 
What makes these letters still more estimable is, that he had 
never designed them for the public, nor kept any copies of 
them; for the year before his death, when Atticus was making 
some inquiry about them, he sent him word that he had made 
no collection ; and that ‘Tiro had preserved only about seventy ”. 
Here then we may expect to see the genuine man, without 
disguise or affectation; especially in his letters to Atticus: to 
whom he talked with the same frankness as to himself; opened 
the rise and progress of each thought; and never entered into 
any affair iio his particular aie so that these may be 
considered as the memoirs of his times; containing the most 
authentic materials for the history of that age, and laying open 
the grounds and motives of all the great events that happened 
In it*: and it is the want of attention to them, that makes the 
generality of writers, on these times, so superficial as well as 
erroneous : while they choose to transcribe the dry and imper- 
fect relations of the later Greek historians, rather than take the 
pains, to extract the original account of facts from one, who 
was a principal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters, he affected no particular elegance or 
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contra Epicureos, de codem olco et opera exaravi nescio quid ad te, ct unte lucem dedi, 
Deinde cum, somno repetito, simul cum sole experrectus esscm. Ad Att. 13.38. Hee 
ad te scripsi apposita secunda mensa. (Ibid. 14. 6. 21. 15. 13.) Hoc paullulum exaravi 
ipsa in turba matuting salutationis. Ad Brut. 1.2. 4. 

! See the fragments of his letters in the cditions of his works. 

* Mearum Epistolarum nulla est cuvaywyn. Sed habet Tiro instar septuaginta, 
Ad Att. 16. 5. 

3 Que qui legat non multum desideret historiam contextam corum temporum ; sic 
cnim omnia de studiis principum, vitiis ducuim, ac mutationibus Reipub. perseripta sunt, 
ut nihil in his non appareat. Corn. Nep. vit. Att. 16. 
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cheice of words, but took the first that occurred from common 
use and the language of conversation’. Whenever he was 
disposed to joke, his wit was easy and natural; flowing always 
from the subject, and throwing out what came uppermost; not 
disdaining even a pun, when it served to make his friends 
laugh*. In letters of compliment, some of which were ad- 
dreased to the greatest men who ever lived, his inclination to 
please is expressed in a manner agreeable to nature and reason, 
with the utmost delicacy both of sentiment and diction, yet 
without any of those pompous titles and lofty epithets which 
modern custom has introduced into our commerce with the 
great, and spl stamped with the name of politeness, though 
they are the real offspring of barbarism, and the effect of our 
degeneracy, both in taste and manners. In his political letters, 
all his maxims are drawn from an intimate knowledge of men 
and things; he always touches the point on which the affair 
turns, foresees the danger, and foretels the mischief, which 
never failed to follow upon the neglect of his counsels, of which 
there were so many instances, that, as an eminent writer, of 
his own time, observed of him, his prudence seemed to be a 
kind of divination, which foretold every thing that afterwards 
happened, with the veracity of a prophet®. But none of his 
letters do him more credit than those of the recommendatory 
kind: the others shew his wit and his parts, these his benevo- 
lence and his probity: he solicits the interest of-his friends with 
all the warmth and force of words of which he was master, and 
alleges, generally, some personal reason for his peculiar zeal 
in the cause, and that his own honour was concerned in the 
success of it ‘. 
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' Epistolas vero quotidianis verbis texere solemus. Ep. Fam. 9. 21. 

2 Quicquid in buccam venerit. Ad Att. 7. 10. 14.7. In reproaching Antony for 
publishing one of his letters to him, ‘‘ How many jests,” says he, “are often found in 

eb a aa which, if made public, might be thought foolish and impertinent ?” 

ilip. 2. 4. 

8 Ui facile existimari possit prudentiam quodammodo esse divinationem. Non enim 
Cicero ca solum, Os vivo se acciderunt, futura predixit, sed etiam, que nunc usu ve- 
niunt, cecinit, ut Vates. Corn. Nepos. 16. 

4 An objection may possibly be made to my character of these letters, from a certain 
passage in one of them, addressed toa proconsul of Afric, wherein he intimates, that there 
was 8 private mark agreed upon between them, which, when affixed to his letters, would 
signify what real stress he himself laid upon them, and what degree of influence he 
desired them to have with his friend. [Ep. Fam. 13.6.] But that seems to relate only 
to the particular case of one man, who, having great affairs in Afric, was likely to be 

ticularly troublesome both to Cicero and the proconsul; whose general concerns, 

owever, he recommends, in that letter, with the utmost warmth and affection. But, 
if he had used the same method with all the other proconsuls and foreign commanders, 
it seems not only reasonable, but necessary, that a man of his character and authority, 
whose favour was perpetually solicited by persons of all ranks, should make some dis- 
tinction between his real friends, whom he recommended for their own sake, and those 
whose recommendations were extorted from him by the importunity of others; which 
was frequently the case, as he himself declares in these very letters. ‘ Your regard for 
me,” says he, “is so publicly known, that I am importuned by many for recommenda- 
tions to you. But though I give them sometimes to men of no consequence, yet, for 
the most part, it isto my real friends.’ Again, “‘ Your friendship, and your affection to 
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But his letters are not more valuable on any account, than 
for their being the only monuments of that sort which remain 
to us from free Rome. ‘They breathe the last words of expir- 
ing liberty, a great part of them having been written in the 
very crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was left in 
the honest and the brave, to the defence of their country. The 
advantage which they derive from this circumstance will easily 
be observed, by comparing them with the epistles of the best 


“and greatest who flourished afterwards in imperial Rome. 


Pliny’s letters are justly admired by men of taste: they shew 
the scholar, the wit, the fine gentleman; yet we cannot but 
observe a poverty and barrenness through the whole, that 
betrays the awe of a master. All his stories and reflections 
terminate in private life; there is nothing important in politics: 
no great affairs explained : no account of the motives of public 
counsels: he had borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom, 
In all points, he affected to emulate’: yet his honours were in 
effect but nominal; conferred by a superior power, and ad- 
ministered by a superior will; and, with the old titles of consul 
and proconsul, we want still the statesman, the politician, and 
the magistrate. In his provincial command, where Cicero 
governed all things with a supreme authority, and had kings 
attendant on his orders, Pliny durst not venture to repair a 
bath, or punish a fugitive slave, or incorporate a company of 
masons, tiJl he had first consulted and obtained the leave of 
Trajan’. 

is historical works are all lost: the Commentaries of his 
Consulship, in Greek; the history of his own affairs, to his 
return from exile, in Latin verse, and his Anecdotes: as well © 
as the pieces that he published on natural history; of which 
Pliny quotes one upon the wonders of nature, aa another on 
perfumes*. He was meditating, likewise, a arabe history of 
Rome, to which he was frequently urged by his friends, as the 
only man capable of adding that glory also to his country, of 
excelling the Greeks in a species of writing, which of all others, 
was at that time the least cultivated by the Romans‘. But 
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me, is so illustrious, that I am under a necessity of recommending many people to you: 
but though it is my duty to wish well to all whom I recommend, yet I do not live upon 
the same foot of friendship with them all,” &c. Ibid. 13. 70. 71. 

! Letaris, quod honoribus ejus insistam, quem emulari in studjis cupio. Plin. Ep. 4. 8. 

2 Prusenses, Domine, balneum habent et sordidum et vetus ; id itaque indulgentia tua 
restituere desiderant. Ep. }. 10. 34. 

Quorum ego supplicium distuli, ut te conditorem discipline militaris, firmatoremque, 


-. consulerem de modo penz. Ibid. 38. 


Tu, Domine, despice an instituendum putes collegium Fabrorum, duntaxat hominum 


: cL. Ibid. 42. 


3 Cicero in Admirandis posuit, &c. Plin. Hist. Nat. 31.2. Quod Admirandis suis 
inseruit M. Cicero. Ibid.c.4. In monumentis M. Ciceronis invenitur; Unguenta gra- 
tiora esse, quae terram, quam que crocum sapiant. Ibid. 13. 3. 17. 5. 

4 Postulatur a te jamdiu, vel flagitatur potius historia: sic enim putant, te illam trac- 
tante, effici posse, ut in hoc etiam genere Gracia nihil cedamus—abest enim historia lit- 
teris nostris. De Leg. ]. 2, 3. 
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he never found leisure to execute so great a task; yet has 
sketched out a plan of it, which, short as it is, seems to be the 
best that can be formed for the design of a perfect history. 
- He declares it to be the first and fundamental law of history, 
that it should neither dare to say any thing that was false, or 
fear to say any thing that was true, nor give any just suspicion 
either of favour or disaffection: that in the relation of thin 
the writer should observe the order of time, and add also the 
description of places: that, in all great and memorable trans-‘ 
actions, he should first explain ihe counsels, then the acts, 
lastly the events: that, in the counsels, he should interpose 
his own judgment on the merit of them; in the acts should 
relate not only what was done, but how it was done; in the 
events, should shew what share chance or rashness or prudence 
had in them: that, in regard to persons, he should describe not 
only their particular actions, but the lives and characters of all 
hose who bear an eminent part in the story: that he should 
illustrate the whole in a clear, easy, natural style; flowing with 
a perpetual smoothness and equability; free from the affec- 
tation of points and sentences, or the roughness of judicial 
pa ee ; 
We have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, except some 
fragments occasionally riucend weaes through his other writings; 
yet these, as I have before observed, are sufficient to convince 
us, that his poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with the 
same care, would not have been inferior to his oratorial. The 
two arts are so nearly allied, that an excellency in the one 
seems to imply a capacity for the other, the same qualities being 
essential to them both a sprightly fancy, fertile invention, 
flowing and numerous diction. It was in Cicero’s time that 
the old rusticity of the Latin muse first began to be polished 
by the ornaments of dress, and the harmony of number: but 
the height of perfection to which it was carried, after his death, 
by the succeeding generation, as it left no room for a medio- 
crity In poetry, so it quite eclipsed the fame of Cicero. For 
the world always judges of things by comparison, and because 
he was not so great a poet as Virgil and Horace, he was decried 
as none at all; especially in the courts of Antony and Augus- 
tus; where it was a compliment to the sovereign, and a fashion 
consequently among their flatterers *, to ane his character 
ridiculous, wherever it lay open to them: hence flowed that 
perpetual raillery, which subsists to this day, on his famous 
verses— 


Cedant arma toga, concedat laurea lingue. 
O fortunatam natam me consule Romam— 
Do Orat. 2. 15. 
* Posten vero quam trinmviral proscriptione consumptus est, passim qui oderant, qui 
mvidebant, qui emulabantur, adulatores etiam presentis potenti, non responsurum in- 
vaserunt, Quintil, 12. 10, 
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and two bad lines picked out by the malice of enemies, and 
transmitted to posterity, as a specimen of the rest, have served 
to damn many thousands of good ones. For Plutarch reckons 
him among the most eminent of the Roman poets; and Pliny 
the Younger was proud of emulating him in his, poetic cha- 
racter’: and Quintilian seems to e the cavils of his cen- 
surers to a principle of malignity *. _ But his own verses carry 
the surest proof of their merit; being written in the best 
* manner of that age in which he lived, and in the style of Lu- 

cretius, whose poem he is said to have revised and corrected 
for its publication, after Lucretius’s death*. This, however, 
is certain, that he was the constant friend and generous patron 
of all the celebrated poets of his time‘; of Accius, Archias, 
Chilius, Lucretius, Catullus; who pays his thanks to him in 
the following lines, for some favour that he had received from 
him : — 

Tully, most eloquent by far 

Of all who have been, or who are, 

Or who in ages still to come 

Shall rise of all the sons of Rome. 

To thee Catullus grateful sends 

His warmest thanks, and recommends 

His humble muse, as much below 

All other poets he, as thou 


All other patrons dost excel, 
In power of words and speaking well 5. 


But poetry was the amusement only, and relief of his other 
studies : eloquence was his diatinguishing talent, his sovereign 
attribute: to this he devoted all the faculties of his soul, and 
attained to a degree of perfection in it, that no mortal ever 
surpassed: so that, as a polite historian observes, Rome had 
but few orators before him whom it could praise, none whom 
it could admire *. Demosthenes was the pattern by which he 
formed himself; whom he emulated with such success, as tv 
merit what St. Jerome calls that beautiful eloge— Demosthenes 


5. 3 


1 Sed ego verear, ne me non satis deceat, quod decuit M. Tullium. Ep ; 6 — 
uintil. 


oT. 
‘a o carminibus utinam pepercisset, que non desierunt carpere muligni. 
3 Euseb, Chronic. 

4 Adjicis M. Tullium mira benignitate poctarum ingenia fovisse. Plin. Ep. 3. 15, 
Ut ex familiari ejus L. Accio pocta audire sum solitus, (Brut. 197.] Lucretii poemats, 
ut scribis, lita sunt multis luminibus ingenii, multe tamen artis, Ad Quint. 2. 1}. 
Vid. Ad Att. 1. 9. 16, 


5 Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 
re sunt, quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
uotque post aliis erunt in annis ? 
Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
Agit, pessimus omnium pocta, 
Tanto pessimus omnium pocta 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus-—Catull. 47. ° 


6 At oratio—ita universa sub principe operis sui erupit Tullio; ut can ig . 
paucissimis, mirari vero neminem possis. Vell. Pat. 1. 17. a 
ZZ 
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has snatched from thee the glory of being the first, thou from 
Demosthenes that of being the only orator’. The genius, the 
capacity, the style and manner of them both were much the 
same; their eloquence of that great, sublime, and compre- 
hensive kind, which dignified every subject, and gave it all the 
force and beauty of which it was capable: it was that round- 
ness of speaking, as the ancients call it, where there was nothing 
either redundant or deficient; nothing either to be added or 
retrenched: their perfections were, in all points so transcen-" 
dant, and yet so similar, that the critics are not agreed on 
which side to give the preference: Quintilian, indeed, the most 
judicious of them, has ee it, on the whole, to Cicero: but 
if, as others have thought, Cicero had not all the nerves, the 
energy, or, as he himself calls it, the thunder of Demosthenes, 
he excelled him in the copiousness and elegance of his diction ; 
the variety of his sentiments; and, above all, in all the viva- 
city of his wit, and smartness of his raillery. Demosthenes had 
nothing jocose or facetious in him; yet, by attempting some- 
times to jest, shewed that the vee itself did not displease, but 
did not belong to him: for, as Longinus says, whenever he 
affected to be pleasant, he made himself ridiculous; and if he 
happened to raise a laugh, it was chiefly upon himself. 
Whereas Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 
had the power always to please, when he found himself unable 
to convince; and could put his judges into good humour, when 
he had cause to be afraid of their severity; so that, by the 
opportunity of a well-timed joke, he is said to have preserved 
many of his clients from manifest ruin ’. 

Yet, in all this height and fame of his eloquence, there was 
another set of orators at the same time in Rome; men of parts 
in learning, and of the first quality ; who, while they acknow- 
ledged the superiority of his genius, yet censured his diction, 
as not truly Attic or classical; some calling it loose and lan- 
guid, others tumid and exuberant*. ‘These men affected a 
minute and fastidious correctness ; pointed sentences, short and 
concise periods, without a syllable to spare in them; as if the 


1 Demosthenem igitur imitemur. O Dii boni! quid quasi nos aliud agimus, aut quid 
aliud optamus? Brut. 417. 

M. Tullius, in quem pulcherrimum illud elogium est ; Demosthenes tibi preripuit, ne 
esses primusorator ; tu illi, nesolus. Ad Nepotian. de vita Clericor. tom. 4. edit. Bened. 

2 Huic diverea virtus, qu risum judicis movendo—plerique Demostheni facultatem 
hujus rei defuisse credunt, Ciceroni modum—nec videri potest noluisse Demosthenes, 
ache pauca admodum dicta—ostendunt non displicuisse ali jocos, sed non contigisse,—- 
mihi vero—mira quedam videtur in Cicerone fuisse urbanitas—[Quintil. 6. 3. Ibid. 
10. 1. Longin. de Sublim. c. 34.] Ut pro L, Flacco, quem repetundarum reum joci op- 
portunitate de manifestissimis criminibus exemit, &c. Macrob. Saturn. 2. 1. 

3 Cong@ive nec Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuissc, quibus inflatus et tumens, nec 

igP@Rsus, supra modum exultans et superfluens, et parum Atticus videretur, &c. 
putt, Dialog. 18. Vid. Quintil. 12. 1. 
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perfection of oratory eonsisted in a frugality of words, and in 
crowding our sentiments into the narrowest compass’. ‘The 
chief patrons of this taste were M. Brutus, Licinius Calvus, 
Asinius Pollio, and Sallust; whom Seneca seems to treat as 
the author of the obscure, abrupt, and sententious style ’. 
Cicero often ridicules these pretenders to Attic elegance; as 
judging of eloquence, not by the force of the art, but their 
own weakness, and resolving to decry what they could not at- 
tain, and to admire nothing but what they could imitate*: and 
though their way of speaking, he says, might please the ear of 
a critic or a scholar, yet it was not of that sublime and sonorous 
kind, whose end was not only to instruct, but to move an 
audience : an eloquence, born for the multitude; whose merit 
was always shewn by its effects, of exciting admiration, and 
extorting shouts of applause; and on which there never was 
ny difference of judgment between the learned and the popu- 
ce ‘, 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed in Rome as 
long as Cicero iced his were the only speeches that were 
relished or admired by the city; while those Attic orators, as 
they called themselves, were generally despised, and frequently 
deserted by the audience in the midst of their harangues *. 
But after Cicero’s death, and the ruin of the republic, the 
Roman oratory sunk, of course, with its liberty, and a false 
species universally prevailed: when, instead of that elate, 
copious, and flowing eloquence, which launched out freely 
into every subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry, senten- 
tious kind: full of laboured turns and studied points; and 
proper only for the occasion on which it was employed—the 
making panegyric and servile compliments to their tyrants. 
This change of style may be observed in all their writers 
from Cicero’s time to the Younger Pliny, who carried it to its 
utmost perfection in his celebrated panegyric on the Emperor 
Trajan: which, as it is justly admired for the elegance of 





1 Mihi falli multum videntur, qui solos case Atticos credunt, tenues ct Incidos et 
significantes, sed quadam eloguentize frugalitate contentos, ac manum semper intra pal- 
lium continentes. Quintil. 12. 10. 

2 Sic Sallustio vigente, amputatw sententiw, ct verba ante expectatum cadentia, ct 
obscura brevitas, fucre procultu. L. Sen. Epist. 114. 

3 Itaque nobis monendi sunt iii—qui aut dici se desiderant Atticos, ant ipsi Attice 
volunt dicere, ut mirentur Demosthenem Parent eae a bh ipsius viribus, non 
imbecillitate sua, metiantur. Nunc etiam tantum quisque laudat, quantum se posse 
speratimitari. Orat. 248. vid. Tusc. Quast, 2. 1. 

4 Sed ad Calvum revertamur: qui—metuens ne vitiosum colligeret, etiam verum 
sanguinem deperdebat. Itaque ejus oratio nimia religione attenuata, doctis et attente 
audientibus crat illustris; a multitudine autem et a foro, cui nata eloquentia est, devora- 
batur. Brut. 410. 

Itaque nunquam de bono Oratore ct non bono doctis hominibus cum populo dissensio 
fuit, &e. Ibid. 297. 

5 At cum isti Attici dicant, non modo a corona, quod est ipsuin miserabile, sed etiam 
ab Advocatis relinquuntur. Ibid. 417. 
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diction, the beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its. com- 
pliments, so it is become, in a manner, the standard of fine 
speaking to modern times: where it is common to hear the 
pretenders to criticism descanting on the tedious length and 
spiritless exuberance of the Ciceronian periods. But the 
superiority of Cicero’s eloquence, as it was acknowledged by 
the politest age of free Rome, so it has received the most 
authentic confirmation, that the nature of things can admit, 
from the concurrent sense of nations: which, neglecting the‘ 
productions of his rivals and contemporaries, have preserved to 
us his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most perfect 
manner of speaking, to which the language of mortals can be 
exalted: so that, as Quintilian declared of him, even in that 
early age, he has acquired such fame with poste: that 
Cicero is not reckoned so much the name of a man, as of 
eloquence itself '. 

But we have hitherto been considering, chiefly, the exterior 
part of Cicero’s character, and shall now attempt to penetrate 
the recesses of his mind, and discover the real source and 
pau of his actions, from a view of that philosophy which 

e professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. This, 
as he often declares, was drawn from the Academic sect ; 
which derived its origin from Socrates, and its name from a 
celebrated Gymnasium, or place of exercise in the suburb of 
Athens, called the Academy; where the professors of that 
school used to hold their lectures and philosophical disputa- 
tions *.” Socrates was the first who banished physics out of 
philosophy, which, till his time, had been the sole object of 
it; and drew it off from the obscure and intricate inquiries 
into nature, and the constitution of the heavenly bodies, to 
questions of morality, of more immediate use and importance 
to the happiness of man; concerning the true notions of virtue 
and vice, and the natural difference of good and ill*: and as 
he found the world generally prepossessed with false notions 





1 —Apud posteros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero jam non hominis, sed oloquentiz 
nomen habeatur. Quintil. 10. 1. 

2 Tili autem, qui Platonis instituto in Academia, quod est alterum gymnasium, cetus 
erant et sermones habere soliti, e loci vocabulo nomen habuerunt. Academ. 1]. 4. 

N.B.—This celebrated place, which Serv. Sulpicius calls the noblest Gymnasium of 
the world, took its name from one Academus, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the 
time of the Tyndaride. But famous as it was, it was purchased afterwards for about 
one hundred pounds, and dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks and 
exetcises for the citizens of Athens; and was gradually improved and adorned by the 
rich, who had reccived benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, stately 
porticos, and commodiovs apartments, for the particular use of the professors or masters 
of the Academic school ; where several of them are said to have spent their lives, and to 
have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have come within the city. Ep. Fam. 4. 12. 
Plut, in Theseo, 15. Diog. Laert. in Plato. § 7. Plut. de Exil. 63, 

9 Socrates—id quod constat inter omnes, primus a rebus occultis, et ab ipsa natura 
involutis—avocavisse philosophiam et ad vitam communem adduxisse, ut de virtntibus 
et vitiis, omninoque de bonis rebus et malis quereret, Kc. Ibid. vid. it. Tusc. Quest. 5. 4. 
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on those subjects, so his method was not to assert any opinion 
of his own, but to refute the opinions of others, and attack the 
errors in vogue; as the first step towards preparing men for 
the reception of truth, or what came the nearest to it, probabi- 
lity. While he himself, therefore, professed to know nothing, 
he used to sift out the several doctrines of all the pretenders 
to science, and then os with a series of questions so 
contrived, as to reduce them, by the course of their answers, 
to an evident absurdity, and the impossibility of defending 
what they had at first affirmed *. ans 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method of his 
master, Socrates: and his followers wholly deserted it: for, 
instead of the Socratic modesty of affirming nothing, and 
examining every thing, they turned Kilikonhy, as it were, 
Into an art; and formed a system of opinions, which the 
delivered to their disciples, as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect*. Plato’s nephew, Speusippus, who was left the heir of 
his school, continued his lectures, as his successors.also did, in 
the Academy, and preserved the name of Academics; whilst 
Aristotle, the most eminent of Plato’s scholars;:tretired to 
another Gymnasium, called the Lyceum; where, from’ a cus- 
tom which he and his followers observed, of teaching and dis- 
puting as they walked in the porticoes of the ee they 
obtained the name of Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. 
These two sects, though differing in name, agreed eae in 
things, or in all the principal points of their philosophy: they 
placed the chief happiness of man in virtue, with a competency 
of external goods; taught the existence of a God, a provi- 
dence, the immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments ‘. 

This was the state of the Academic school under five suc- 
cessive masters, who governed it after Plato, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, Crantor; till Arcesilas, the 
sixth, discarded, at once, all the systems of his predecessors, 
and revived the Socratic way of ee nothing, doubting of 
all things, and exposing the vanity of the reigning y dae - 
He alleged the necessity of making this reformation, from that 





1 E quibus nos id potissimum consecuti sumus, quo Socratem usum arbitrabamur : 
ut nostram ipsi sententiam tegeremus, errore alios levaremus; et in omni disputatione, 
quid esset simillimum veri quercremus. Tusc. Quest. 5. 4. it. 1. 4. 

2 Socrates enim percunctando atque interrogando clicere solebat opiniones eorum, 
quibuscum disserebat. De Fin. 2. 1. 

3 I]lam autem Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et nulla adfirmatione adhi- 
bita consuetudinem disserendi reliquerunt. Ita facta est, quod minime Socrates proba- 
bat, ars quedam Philosophiw, et rerum ordo et descriptio discipline. Academ. 1, 4. 

4 Sed item fons crat utriaque, et eadem rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque par- 
titio. [Academ. l. 4. 6. 8.] Peripateticos ct Academicos, nominibus differentes, re 
congruentes. Ibid. 2. 5. 

5 Arcesilas primum, ex variis Platonis libris, sermonibueque Socraticis hoc maxime 
arripuit, nihil esse certi, quod aut sensibus aut animo percipi possit. De Orat. 3. 18. 
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obscurity of things, which had reduced Socrates, and all the 
ancients before him, to a confession of their ignorance: he 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the senses were 
narrow, reason infirm, life short, truth immersed in the deep, 
opinion and custom every where predominant, and all things 
involved in darkness ’*. He taught, therefore, that there was 
no certain knowledge, or perceptiamof a thing in nature, 
nor any infallible criterion of truth and falsehood ; that nothing , 
was so detestable as rashness; nothing so scandalous te a 
philosopher, as to profess, what was either false, or unknown 
to him: that we ought to assert nothing dogmatically; but, in 
all cases, to suspend our assent; and, instead of pretending to 
certainty, content ourselves with opinion, grounded on proba- 
bility; which was all that a rational mind had to acquiesce in. 
This was called the New Academy, in distinction from the 
Platonic or the Old; which maintained its credit down to 
Cicero’s time, by a succession of able masters; the chief of 
whom was Carneades, the fourth from Arcesilas: who carried 
it to its utmost height of glory, and is greatly celebrated by 
antiquity for the vivacity of his wit and force of his elo- 
quence *. 

We must not, however, imagine, that these Academics con- 
tinued doubting and fluctuating all their lives in scepticism 
and irresolution, without any precise opinions, or settled prin- 
ciple of judging and acting *: no; their rule was as certain 
and consistent as that of any other sect; as it is frequently 
explained by Cicero, in many parts of his works. ‘ We are 
not of that sort,” says he, “‘ whose mind is perpetually wander- 
ing in error, without any particular end, or object of its pur- 
suit: for what would sucha mind, or such a life, indeed, be 
worth, which had no determinate rule or method of thinking 
and acting? But the difference between us and the rest is, 
that, whereas they call some things certain, and others uncer- 
tain; we call the one probable, the other improbable. For 
what reason then should not I pursue the probable, reject the 
contrary, and declining the arrogance of affirming, avoid the 
imputation of rashness; which, of all things, is the farthest 








1 Non pertinacia sed carum rerum obscuritate, que ad confessionem ignorentie ad- 
duxcrant Socratem, et-—omnes pene veteres ; qui nihil cognosei, nihil percipi, nihil sciri 
posse dixerunt ; angustos sensus ; imbecillos animos; brevia curricula vitw ; in profundo 
veritatem demersam ; opinionibus et institutis omnia teneri; nihil veritati relinqui : 
deinceps omnia tencbris circumfusa esse dixerunt. Academ. 1. 13. 

2 Hane Academiam novam appellant ;—quae usque ad Carneadem perducta, qui quar- 
tus ab Arcesila fuit, in eadem Arcesile ratione permansit.—[Academ, 1. 13.) Ut hee 
in philosophia ratio contra omnia disscrendi, riullannque rem aperte judicandi, profecta 
i Socrate, repetita ab Arresila, confirmata a Carneada, usque By gateren viguit wtatem. 
[De Nat. Deor. 1. 5.] Hine hac recentior Academia emanavit, in qua exstitit divina 
qnadam celeritate ingenii, dicendique copia Carmeades. De Orat, 3. 18. 

* Neque cnim Academici, cum in utramque disserunt partem, non secundum alteram 
vivant. Quintil, 1 12.1. 
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removed from wisdom'?” Again: “We do not pretend to 
say, that there is no such thing as truth; but that all truths 
have some falsehoods annexed to them, of so near a resem- 
blance and similitude, as to afford no certain note of distinc- 
tion, whereby to determine our judgment and assent: whence 
it follows, also of course, that there are many things probable ; 
which, though not perfectly shnirelenied yet, on account 

of their attractive and specious appearance, are sufficient to 
govern the life of a wise man.” In another place, “there is 
no difference,” says he, ‘ between us and those, who pretend 
to know things—but that they never doubt of the truth of 
what they maintain; whereas we have many probabilities, 
which we readily embrace, but dare not affirm. By this we 
preserve our nadeaent free and unprejudiced, and are under 
no necessity of defending what is prescribed and enjoined to 
us: whereas, in the other sects, men are tied down to certain 
doctrines, before they are capable of judging what is the best; 
and, in the most infirm part of life, drawn either by the autho- 
rity of a friend, or charmed with the first master whom they 
happen to hear, they form a judgment of things unknown to 
them; and to whatever school they chance to be driven by the 
tide, cleave to it as fast as the oyster to the rock °*.” 

Thus the Academy held the proper medium between the 
rigour of the stoic and the indifference of the sceptic; the 
stoics embraced all their doctrines, as so many fixed and im- 
mutable truths, from which it was infamous to depart; and, 
by making this their point of honour, held all their disciples in 
an inviolable attachment to them. ‘The sceptics, on the other 
hand, observed a perfect neutrality towards all opinions ; main- 
aaeae all of them to be equally uncertain; and that we could 
not affirm of any thing, that it was this or that; since there 





! De Offic. 2. 2. 2 De Nat. Deor. 1. 5, 

3 Academ. 2. 3,—N. B. This sketch of the principles of the Academy, may enable 
us to decide that famous contest among the critics, about the reading of the following 
passage in Cicero’s treatise on the Nature of the Gods: [I. 1. 1} De qua tam varia: 
sunt doctissimorum hominum, tamque discrepantes sententia, ut magno argumento esse 
debeat, causam, id est, principium philosophie esse, scientiam ; [inscientiam ;) pruden- 
terque Academicos a rcbus incertis assensionem cohibuisse. The question is, whether we 
should read scientiam or inscicntiam: the greatest part of the editions and MSS. givo 
us the first; but Aldus Manutius and Dr. Davies prefer the second; which I take to be 
the true reading. For Ciccro’s meaning in this place is, from the dissensions of the 
learned, on a subject of so great importance, to illustrate a fundamental maxim of his 
sect, that the natural obscurity of things, and man’s consciousness of his ignorance, was 
the first cause or incitement to the study of philosophy.——Plato had expressed the same — 
sentiment before him, where he says, that to wonder at things was the common affection .: 
of a lenges ant and what alone gave rise, or a beginning to philosophy iteelf: {in 
Theat. p. 155. Edit. Serr.] whence Cirero draws this inference, which he frequently 
inculcates in other parts of his works, that the Academy, therefore, acted prudently, in 
withholding its assent, and maintaining, that there was no such thing as science, or 
absolute certainty within the reach of man. If this then be the sense of the passage, 
as it appears evidently to be, it necessarily requires inecientiam to make it consistent.— 
oe the translation of L’ Abbe I)’Olivet, acd his notes on the place, and Edit. Davis. 

‘antab. 
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was as much reason to take it for the one as for the other, or 
for neither of them; and wholly indifferent, which of them we 
thought it to be: thus they lived without ever engaging them- 
selves on any side of a ara directing their lives, in the 
mean time, by natural affections, and the laws and customs of 
their country’. But the Academics, by adopting the probable 
instead of the certain, kept the balance in an equal poise be- 
tween the two extremes; making it their poner principle, to, 
observe a moderation in all their opinions; and, as Plutarch, 
who was one of them, tells us, paying a great regard always to 
that old maxim : - 
: Mnéiv adyay ; ne quid nimis %, 
As this school then was in no particular opposition to any, 
but an equal adversary to all, or rather to dogmatical philoso- 
hy in general, so every other sect, next to itself, readily gave 
it the preference to the rest: which universal concession of the 
sae | place, is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
first? ; and if we reflect on the state of the heathen world, and 
what they themselves so often complain of, the darkness that 
surrounded them, and the infinite dissensions of the best and 
wisest on the fundamental questions of religion and morality ‘, 
we must necessarily allow, that the Academic manner of phi- 
losophizing was, of. all others, the most rational and modest, 
and the best adapted to the discovery of truth: whose peculiar 
character it was to encourage inguiry 5 to sift every ees 
to the bottom ; to try the force of every argument, till it had 
found its real moment, or the precise quantity of its weight *. 
This it was that induced Cicero, in his eel life and 
ripened judgment, to desert the Old Academy, and declare 
for the New when, from a long experience of the vanity of 
those sects, who called themselves the proprietors of truth, and 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of finding an 
thing certain, he was glad, after all his pains, to take up with 
the probable *. But the genius and general character of both 





1 Vid. Sext. Empirici, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. Aul. Gell. 11. 5. 

2 peddwy eis wavra Tinos TO undly ayav, év Axadnula yevopevos, elroy. in 
lib. de El apud Delph. 557. it. lib. de primo Frigido, fin. 

3 Academico Sapienti ab omnibus ceeterarum Sectarum—sccunde partes dantur—ex 
quo potest probabiliter confici, eum recte primum esse suo judicio, qui omnium cextero- 
rum judicio sit secundus. Fragm. Academ, ex Augustin. 

4 be Nat. Deor. 1. 1.3. Academ. 2. 3.1. 13. 

& Neque nostre disputationes quicquam aliud agunt, nisi ut, in utramque partem dis- 
serendo, eliciant et tanquam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad id quam 
proxime accedat. Academ. 2. 3, 

© Relictam a te, inquit, veterem jam, tractari autem novam. [Ibid, 4.] Ultra enim 
quo progrediar, quam ut verisimilia videam, non habeo: certa dicent hi, qui et percipi 
ea posse dicunt, et se sapientes profitentur. [Tusc. Quast. 1.9.) Sed ne in maximis 

uidem rebus, quidquam adhuc inveni firmius, quod tenerom, aut quo judicium meum 
irigerom, quam id, quodcumque mihi simillimum veri videretur, cum ipsum illud 
verum in ovculto lateret. Orat. fin. 
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- the.Academies, was, in some measure, still the same : for the 
Old, though it professed to teach a peculiar system of doc- 
trines, yet was ever diffident and cautious of affirming; and 
the New only the more scrupulous and sceptical of the two: 
this appears from the writings of Plato, the first master of 
the Old, in which, as Cicero observes, nothing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all things freely 
inquired into, and both sides of the question impartially dis- 
cussed’. Yet there was another reason, that recommended 
this philosophy in a peculiar manner to Cicero; its being, of 
all others, the best suited to the profession of an orator: since, 
by its practice of disputing for and ayainst every opinion of 
the other sects, it gave him the best opportunity of perfecting 
his oratorial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking readily 
upon all subjects. He calls it, therefore, the parent of elegance 
and copiousness ; and declares, that he owed all the fame of 
his eloquence, not to the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, 
but to the enlarged and generous principles of the Academy ’. 

This school, however, was almost deserted in Greece, and 
had but few disciples in Rome, when Cicero undertook its 
patronage, and po aes: to revive its drooping credit. The 
reason is obvious; it imposed a hard task upon its scholars, of 
disputing against every sect, and on every question in philo- 
sophy ; and if it was difficult, as Cicero says, to be master of 
any one, how much more of them all? which was incumbent 
on those, who professed themselves Academics *. No wonder 
then, that it lost ground every where, in proportion as ease 
and luxury prevailed: which naturally disposed people to the 
doctrine of Epicurus: in relation to which, there is a smart 
saying recorded of Arcesilas ; who, being asked, why so many 
of all sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ever came 
back from them, replied, that men might be made eunuchs, 
but eunuchs could never become men again ‘. 


1 Cujus in libris nihil affirmatur, et in utramque partem multa disseruntur, de omni- 
bus queritur, nihil certi dicitur, Academ. 1. 13. 

2 league mihi semper Academi# consuetudo, de omnibus rebus in contrarias partes 
disserendi, non ob eam causam solum placuit, quod aliter non posset quid in quaque 
re verisimile sit inveniri, sed ctiam quod esset ca maxima dicendi exercitatio. (Tusc. 
Quest. 2. 3. vid. Quintil. 12. 2.] Ego autem fateor; me oratorem, si modo sim, aut 
etiam quicumque sim, non cx Rhetorum officinis, sed ex Acadcmiw spatiis extitisse. 
{Orat. sub init.] Nos ea philosophia plus utimur, que peperit dicendi copiam. Prom. 
Paradox. 

3 Quam nunc propemodum orbam esse in Grecia intelligo—nam si singulas disciplinas 
percipere magnum est, quanto majus omnes? quod facere tis necesse est, quibus proposi- 
tum est, veri reperiendi causa, et contra omnes philosophos, et pro omnibus dicere. De 
Nat. Deor. 1. 5. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, and some late writers, speak of a third or Middle Academy 
between the Old and the New, in which they are commonly followed by the moderns, 
who make Plato the founder of the Old, Arcesilas of the Middle, Carneades of the 
New. (See Stanley's Lives of Philos. in Carneades.) But there was no real ground 
for such a distinction : since Cicero never mentions any other, but the Old and the 
New; and expressly declares the last to have subsisted under that denomination, down 
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This general: view of Cicero’s panes will help us to 
account, in some measure, for that difficulty, which people 
frequently complain of, in discovering his real sentiments, as 
well as for the mistakes which they are apt to fall into in that 
search: since it was the distinguishing principle of the Aca- 
demy, to refute the opinions of others, rather than declare any 
of their own. Yet the chief difficulty does not lie here: for 
Cicero was not scrupulous on that head, nor affected an 
obscurity in the delivery of his thoughts, when it was his 
business to explain them: but it is the variety and different 
character of his several writings that perplexes the generality 
of his readers: for wherever they dip into his works, they are 
apt to fancy themselves possessed of his sentiments, and to 
quote them indifferently as such, whether from his orations, 
his dialogues, or his letters, without attending to the peculiar 
nature of the work, or the different person that he assumes 
in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind, or the plead- 
ings of an advocate, whose business it was to make the best of 
his cause, and to deliver not so much what was true, as what 
was useful to his client; the patronage of truth belonging, in 
such cases, to the judge, and not to the pleader’. It would 
be absurd, therefore, to require a scrupulous veracity, or strict 
declaration of his sentiments in them: the thing does nog 
admit of it, and he himself forbids us to expect it: and, in one 
of those orations, frankly declares the true nature of them all. 
‘That man,” says he, “is much mistaken, who thinks that, 
in these judicial pleadings, he has an authentic specimen of 
our opinions: they are the speeches of the causes and the 
times; not of the men or the advocates; if the causes could 
speak for themselves, nobody would employ an orator; but 
we are employed to speak, not what we would undertake to 
affirm upon our authority, but what is suggested by the cause 
and the thing itself’.” Agreeably to this notion, Quintilian 
tells us, that those who are truly wise, and have spent their 
time in public affairs, and not in idle disputes, though they 
have resolved with themselves to be strictly honest in all their 
actions, yet will not scruple to use every argument that can be 


to his own days, as well under Carneades as Arcesilas: and, so far from splitting them 
into three Academies, Ciccro’s master, Philo, maintained constantly, in bis books, that 
there never was, in reality, any more than one, grounding his argument on what I have 
observed above, the similar nature and genius of the two. Academ. 1.4. Perturba- 
tricem autem harum omnium rerum Academiam, hanc ab Arcesila et Carneade recen- 
tem, exoremus ut sileat. De Leg. ]. 13. 

1 Judicis est semper in causis verum sequi; Patroni, nonnunquam verisimile, etiam 
si minus sit verum, defendere: quod scribere, presertim cum de philogophia scriberem, 
nou audcrem, nisi idem placcret gravissimo Stoicorum Panwtio. De Offic. 2. 14. 

crrat vehementer, si quis in orationibus nostris, quas in judiciis habuimus, 
auctoritates nostras consignatas se habere, arbitratur. Pro A. Clucnt. 50. 
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of service to the cause which they have undertaken to defend '. 
In his orations, therefore, where we often meet with the sen- 
tences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot always take them 
for his own, but as topics applied to move his audience, or to 
add an air of gravity and probability to his speech ’. 

His letters, indeed, to familiar friends, and especially those 
to Atticus, place the real man before us, and lay open his very 
heart, yet, in these, some distinction must necessarily 
observed ; for, in letters of compliment, condolence, or re- 
commendation, or where he is soliciting any point of impor- 
tance, he adapts his arguments to the occasion: and uses such, 
as would induce his friend the most readily to grant what he 
desired. But as his letters, in general, seldom touch upon any 
questions of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, so 
ney will afford very little help to us, in the discovery of his 
philosophical opinions, which are the subject of the present 
Inquiry, and for which we must wholly recur to his philoso- 
phical works. 

Now the general purpose of these works was to give a 
history, rather of the ancient philosophy, than any account of 
his own; and to explain to his fellow-citizens, in their own 
language, whatever the philosophers of all sects, and in all 
ages, had taught on every important question, in order to 
enlarge their minds, and reform their morals; and to employ 
himself the most usefully to his country, at a time when arms 
and a superior force had deprived him of the power of servin 
it in any other way *. ‘This he declares in his treatise called 
De Finibus, or on the chief good or ill of man; in that upon 
the Nature of the Gods; in his ‘Tusculan Disputations; and 
in his book on the Academic Philosophy: in all which he 
sometimes takes upon himself the part of a Stoic; sometimes 
of an Epicurean; sometimes of the Peripatetic; for the sake 
of explaining, with more authority, the different doctrines of 
each sect: and, as he assumes the person of the one, to con- 
fute the other; so, in his proper character of an Academic, he 
sometimes disputes against them all: while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, takes Cicero still for 
the scipecaal speaker; and, under that mistake, often quotes 
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1 Quintil. 11. 1. 

2 Though his orations are not always the proper vouchers of his opfnions, yet they 
are the best testimonies that can be alleged for the truth of facts; especially those 
which were spoken to the senate or the people, where he refers to the acts and characters 
of persons then living before an audience, that was generally as well acqnainted with 
them as himself ; and it is, in such cases, chiefly, that I lay any great stress upon them. 

3 Nam cum otio languercmus, ct si esset Reipub. status, ut cam unius consilio ue 
cura gubernari uecesse esset, primum ipsius Reipub. causa philosophiam nostris homini- 
bus explicandaim putavi ; magni existimans interesse ad decus et ad Jaudem civitatis, res 
tain graves, tamque precluras Latinis ctiam litteris contineri. De Nat. Deor. 1. 4. it. 
Academ. 1. 5. Tusc. Quest. 1.1. De Fin. 1. 3, 4. 
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a sentiment for his, that was delivered by him only in order to 
be confuted. But in these dialogues, as in all his other works, 
wherever he treats any subject professedly, or gives a judg- 
ment upon it deliberately, either in his own person, or that of 
an Academic, there he delivers his own opinions: and where 
he himself does not appear in the scene, he takes care usually 
to inform us to which of the characters he has assigned the 
patronage of his own sentiments ; who was generally the prin- 
cipal speaker of the dialogue; as Crassus, in his treatise on 
the Orator; Scipio, in that on the Republic; Cato, in his 
piece on Old Age. This key will let us into his real thoughts ; 
and enable us to trace his genuine notions through every part 
of his writings ; from which I shall now proceed to give a short 
abstract of them. 

As to physics, or natural philosophy, he seems to have had 
the same notion with Socrates, that a minute and particular 
attention to it, and the making it the sole end and object of 
our inquiries, was a study rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but little to the improvement of human life’. 
For thou F he was perfectly acquainted with the various 
systems of all the philosophers of any name, from the earliest 
antiquity, and has explained them all in his works; yet he did 
not think it worth while, either to form any distinct opinions 
of his own, or, at least, to declare them. From his account, 
however, of those systems, we may observe, that several of the 
fundamental principles of the modern philosophy, which pass 
for the original discoveries of these latter times, are the revival 
rather of ancient notions, maintained by some of the first 
philosophers, of whom we have any notice in history; as the 
motion of the earth; the antipodes ; a vacuum; and an univer- 
sal belerrene or attractive quality of matter; which holds the 
world in its present form and order ?. 

But, in all the great points of religion and morality, which 
are of more immediate relation to the happiness of man—the 
being of a God; a Providence; the immortality of the soul; 
a future state of rewards and punishments; and the eternal 
difference of good and ill; he has largely and clearly declared 
his mind in many parts of his writings. He maintained that 
there was one re or Supreme Being, incorporeal, eternal, 
self-existent; who created the world by his power, and sus- 
tained it by his providence. ‘This he inferred from the con- 
sent of all nations; the order and beauty of the heavenly 
bodies; the evident marks of counsel, wisdom, and a fitness to 
certain ends observable in the whole, and in every part of the 





: Ut enim modo dixi, omnibus fere in rebus, et maxime in Physicis, quid non sit, 
citius, quam quid sit, dixerim. De Nat. Deor. 4.21. Academ. 2. 39. 
2 Do Nat. Deor. 2. 45. Academ. 2, 38, 39. 
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visible world; and declares that person unworthy of the name 
of man, who can believe all this to have been made by chance, 
when, with the utmost stretch of human wisdom, we cannot 
penetrate the depth of that wisdom which contrived it '. 

_ He believed also a Divine providence, constantly presiding 
over the whole system, and extending its care to all the prin- 
cipal members of it: with a peculiar attention to the conduct 
and actions of men; but leaving the minute and inferior parts 
to the course of his general laws. This he collected from the 
nature and attributes of the Deity; his omniscience, omnipre- 
sence, and infinite goodness ; that could never desert or neglect 
what he had once produced into being: and declares that with- 
out this belief, there could be no such thing as piety or re- 
ligion in the world ’. 

He held, likewise, the immortality of the soul, and its 
separate existence after death, in a state of happiness or 
misery. This he inferred from that ardent thirst of immor- 
tality, which was always the most conspicuous in the best and 
most exalted minds; from which the true specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn: from its unmixed and indivisible 
essence; which had nothing separable or perishable in it: 
from its wonderful powers and faculties; its principle of self- 
motion ; its memory, invention, wit, comprehension; which 
were all incompatible with sluggish matter °. 

The stoics fancied, that the soul was a subtilized, fiery sub- 
stance, which survived the body after death, and subsisted a 
long time, yet not eternally; but was to perish at last, in the 
general conflagration. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, 
the only thing that was hard to conceive ; its separate existence 


1 Nec Deus ipse—alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens soluta queda ot libera, 
segregata ab omni concretione mortali, oinnia senticns et movens, ipsaque predita motu 
sempiterno. [‘Tusc. Quast. 1.27.) Sed omnes gentes una lex ct sempiterna et immor- 
talis contincbit, unusque erit quasi magister, ct imperator omnium Deus. Fragm. lib. 
3. de Repub. 

Ut porro firmissimum hoc adferri vidctur, cur Deos esse credamns, quod nulla gens 
tain fera,—cujus mentem non imbuerit Deorum opinio—omni autem in re consensio 
omnium gentium lex nature putanda est, [Tusc. Qlumst. 1, 14.) Hwec igitur ct talia 
inmnumerabilia cum cernimus, possumusne dubitare, quin his precsit eae vel effector, 
(si hec nata sunt, ut Platoni videtur,) vel, (si semper fuerunt, ut Aristoteli placet) 
moderator tanti operis et muneris? (Ibid. 28.] Id est primum, quod inter omnes, nisi 
admodum impios, convenit, mihi quidem ex animo exuri non potest, case Deos. {Nat 
Deor. 3.3.) Esso prestantem aliquam, wternamque naturam, ct eam suspiciendam, 
admirandamque hominum fener, pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum calestium cogit 
confiteri. (De Divin. 2. 72.] Qua quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio assequi 
possumus. De Nat. Deor. 2. 38. 

2 De maxima autem re, eodem modo; divina mente atque natura mundum univer- 
sum atque maximas ejus partes administrari. [De Fin. 4. 5.} Quam vim animum esse 
dicunt mundi, eandemque esse mentem sapientiamque perfectam ; quem Deum appel- 
lant, omniumque rerum, gu sunt ei subjccte, quasi prudentiam quandam, procurantem 
celestia maxime, deinde in terris ea, que pertinent ad homines. Academ.J.8. Vid. 
Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 44. 2. 66. 3. 36. 

3 Quod quidem ni ita se haberet, ut animi immortales essent, haud optimi cujusque 
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from the body; yet denied what was not only easy to imagine, 
but a consequence of the other—its eternal duration’. Aris- 
totle taught, that, besides the four elements of the material 
world, whence all other things were supposed to draw their 
being, there was a fifth essence or nature, peculiar to God and 
the soul, which had nothing in it that was common to any of 
the rest’. This opinion Cicero followed, and illustrated, with 
his usual perspicuity, in the following pee a 

‘‘The origin of the human soul,” says he, “is not to be 
found any where on earth. There is nothing mixed, concrete, 
or earthly nothing of water, air, or fire in it. For these 
natures are not susceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought; 
have nothing that can retain the past, foresee the future, lay 
hold on the present; which faculties are purely Divine, and 
could not possibly be derived to man, except from God. The 
nature of the soul, therefore, is of a singular kind; distinct 
from these known and obvious natures: and whatever it be 
that feels and tastes, that lives and moves in us, it must be 
heavenly and Divine, and for that reason eternal. Nor is God 
indeed himself, whose existence we clearly discover, to be 
comprehended by us in any other manner, but as a free and 
pure mind, clear from all mortal concretion ; observing and 
moving all things, and endued with an eternal principle of self- 
motion: of this kind, and of the same nature, is the human soul*.” 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, he con- 
sidered it as a consequence of the soul’s immortality, deducible 
from the attributes of God, and the condition of man’s life on 
earth; and thought it so highly probable, that we could hardly 
doubt of it, he says, unless it should happen to our minds, when 
they look into themselves, as it does to our eyes, when the 
look too intensely at the sun, that finding their sight ied 
they give over looking at all‘. In this opinion he followed 
Socrates and Plato, for whose judgment he professes so great 
a reverence, that, if they had given no reasons, where yet 





animus maxime ad immortalitatem niteretur. [Cato 23.) Num dubitas quin specimen 
natura capi debeat ex optima quaque natura? [Tusc. Quest. ]. 14.) Sic mihi per- 
suasi, sic sentio, cum tanta ccleritas animorum sit, tanta memoria pretcritorum, futuro- 
rumque prudentia, tot artes, tot scientix, tot inventa, non posse cam naturam, que res 
eas contineat, esse mortalem : cumque semper agitetur animus, &c. Cato 2]. Tusce. 
Quest. 1. 23, 25. 26. &c. De Amicit. 4. 

! Zenoni Stoico animus ignis videtur, [Tusc. Quast. 1. 9.] Stoici autem usuram 
nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus; diu mansuros aiunt animos, semper negant—qui, 
quod in tota hac causa difficillimum est, suscipiunt, posse animum manere corpore vacan- 
tem: illud autem, quod non modo facile ad credendum est, sed, eo concesso quod 
volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, ut cum diu permanscrit, ne intcreat. Ibid. L 


1, 82. 
2 Thid. 10. 3 Thid. 27. 
4 Nec vero de hoc sa ie dubitare posset, nisi idem nobis acciderct diligenter de 
animo cogitantibus, quod his sepe usu venit, qui acriter oculis deficientem solem in- 
tuerentur, ut aspectum omnino amitterent, &c. Tusc. Quest. 1. 30 
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they had given many, he should have been persuaded, he says, 
by their sole authority '. Socrates, therefore, as he tells us, 
declared, in his dying speech, that there were two ways ap- 
pointed to human souls, at their departure from the body : that 
those“who had been immersed in sensual pleasures and. lusts, 
and had polluted themselves with private vices, or public 
crimes against their country, took an obscure and devious 
road, remote from the seat and assembly of the gods; whilst 
those who had preserved their integrity, and received little or 
no contagion from the body, from which they had constantly 
abstracted themselves, and, in the bodies of men, imitated the 
life of the gods, had an easy ascent lying open before them to 
those gods, from whom they derived their being *. 

From what has already been said, the reader will easily 
imagine what Cicero’s opinion must have been concerning the 
religion of his country: for a mind, enlightened by the noble 
principles just stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of 
the truth or divinity of so absurd a worship: and the bere, 
which not only he, but all the old writers take, in ridiculing 
the characters of their gods, and the fictions of their infernal 
torments *, shews, that there was not a man of liberal educa- 
tion, who did not consider it as an engine of state, or political 
system ; contrived for the uses of government, and to keep the 
people in order: in this light Cicero always commends it, as a 
wise institution; singularly adapted to the genius of Rome; 
and constantly inculcates an adherence to its rites, as the duty 
of all good citizens ‘. 

Their religion consisted of two principal branches ; the ob- 
servation of the auspices, and the worship of the gods: the first 
was instituted by Romulus; the second by his successor, Numa; 





1 Ibid. 21. de Amicit. 4. 2 Thid. 30. 

3 Dic queso, num te illa terrent? triceps apud inferos Cerberus? Cocyti fremitus ? 
transvectio Acherontis ?—adeone me delirare censcs ut ista credam? ([Ibid. 1. 5, 6. 21.] 
Que anus tam excors inveniri potest, ss illa, que quondam credebantur, apud inferos 
portenta extimescat ? De Nat. Deor. 2. 2. 

4 Ordiar ab Haruspicina, quam ego Reipub. causa communisque religionis colendam 
censeo. [De Divin. 2. 12.) Nam et Majorum instituta tucri sacris ceremoniisque reti- 
nendis sapientis est. Ibid. 72. De Leg. 2. 12, 13. 

N.B. There is a reflection in Polybius, exactly conformable to Cicero’s scntiments on 
this subject. ‘‘ The greatest advantage,” says he, ‘‘which the Roman government seems 
to have had over other states, is the opinion Lary entertained by them about the gods ; 
and that very thing, which is so generally decricd by other mortals, sustained the Re- 
public of Rome: 5 mean superstition. For this was carried by them to such a height, 
and introduced so effectually, both in the private lives of the citizens, and the public 
affairs of the city, that one cannot help being surprised at it. But I take it all to have 
been contrived for the sake of the populace. For if a society could be formed of wise 
men only, such a scheme would not be necessary: but since the multitude is always 
giddy, and agitated by illicit desires, wild resentments, violent passions; there was no 
way left of restraining them, but by the help of such secret terrors and tragical fictions. 
It was not therefore without great prudence and foresight, that the ancients took care to 
instil into them these notions of the gods and infernal punishments, which the moderns 
on the other hand, are now rashly and absurdly endeavouring to extirpate.” Polyb. 


1.6. p. 497. 
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who drew up a ritual, or order of ceremonies to be observed in 
the different sacrifices of their several deities: to these a third 
part was afterwards added ; relating to Divine admonitions from 
portents, monstrous births, the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, 
and the prophecies of the sibyls’. The college of auguts pre- 
sided over the*auspices, as the supreme interpreters of the will 
of Jove : and determined what signs were propitious, and what 
net: the other priests were the judges of all the other cases 
relating to religion; as well of what concerned the public wor- 
ship, as that 3 private families *. 

Now the priests of all denominations were of the first nobi~ 
lity of Rome; and the augurs, especially, were commonl 
senators of consular rank, who had passed through all the 
dignities of the republic, and, by their power over the auspices, 
could put an immediate stop to all proceedings, and dissolve, 
at once, all the assemblies of the people convened for public 
business. The interpretation of the sibyl’s prophecies was 
vested in the decemviri, or | tae of the sa ea books, 
ten persons of distinguished rank, chosen usually from the 

riests: and the province of interpreting prodigies, and inspect- 
_ ing the entrails, belonged to the haruspices, who were the 
* servants of the public, hired to attend the magistrates in all 
their sacrifices; and who never failed to accommodate their 
answers to the views of those who employed them, and to whose 
protection they owed their credit and their livelihood. 

This constitution of a religion, among a people naturally 
superstitious, necessarily threw the chief influence in affairs 
into the hands of the senate, and the better sort ; who, by this 
advantage, frequently checked the violences of the populace, 
and the factious attempts of the tribunes*: so that it is per- 
petually applauded by Cicero, as the main bulwark of the 
republic: though considered all the while, by men of sense, as 
merely nolitical: and of human invention. The only part, 
that admitted any dispute concerning its origin, was augury, 
or their method of divining by auspices. ‘The stoics held, 
that God, out of his goodness to man, had imprinted, on the 
nature of things, certain marks or notices of future events; 
as on the entrails of beasts, the flight of birds, thunder, and 
other celestial signs, which, by long observation, and the ex- 


perience of ages, were reduced to an art, by which the mean- 


1 Cum omnis populi Romani religio in sacra et in auspicia divisa sit, tertium adjunc- 
tum sit, si quid predictions causa ex portentis et monstris Sibylle interpretes, haruspices- 
ve monuernnt. De Nat. Deor. 3. 2. 

2? —Cur sacris pontifices, cur auspiciis augures presunt? ([Ibid. 1. 44.) Est autem 
boni auguris, meminisse maximis Reipub. temporibus presto esse debere, Jovique op- 
timo maximo se consiliarium atque administrum datum. De Leg. 3. 19. 

3 Omnibus magistratibus auspicia—dantur, ut multos inutiles comitiatus, probabiles 
impedirent more : swpe enim populi impetum injustum auspiciis Dii immortales repres- 
serunt. Ibid.°3. 12. 
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ing of each sign might be determined and applied to the event, 
that was signified by it. This they called artificial divination, 
in distinction from the natural; which they supposed to flew 
_ from an instinct, or native power, implanted in the soul, which. 

it exerted always with the greatest efficacy, when it was the- 
most free and disengaged from the body, as im dreams and 
madness‘. But this notion was generally ridiculed by the 
other philosophers : and of all the college of augurs, there was 
but one, at this time, who ainediel it, Appius Claudius; 
who was laughed at for his pains by the rest, and called the 
Pisidian’: it occasioned, however, a smart controversy between 
him and his colleague, Marcellus, who severally published 
books on each side 1 the question; wherein Marcellus asserted 
the whole affair to be the contrivance of statesmen; Appius, on 
the contrary, that there was a real art and power of divining, 
subsisting in the augural discipline, and taught by the augural — 
books*. Appius dedicated this treatise to Cicero‘: who, 
though he preferred Marcellus’s notion, yet did not wholly 
agree with either, but believed, that augury might probably 
be instituted, at first, upon a persuasion of its divinity; and 
‘when, by the improvement of arts, and learning, that opinion 


was exploded in succeeding ages, yet the thing itself was’: 


wisely retained, for the sake of its use to the republic’. 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of Rome, 
Cicero’s religion was undoubtedly of heavenly extraction; built, 
as we have seen, on the foundation of a God, a Providence, 
and immortality. He considered this short period of our life 
on earth, as a state of trial, or a kind of school; in which we 
were to improve and prepare ourselves for that eternity of 
existence, which was provided for us hereafter; that we were 
placed therefore here by the Creator, not so much to inhabit 
the earth, as to contemplate the heavens; on which were im- 
printed, in legible characters, all the duties of that nature, 
which was given to us. He observed, that this spectacle be- 
longed to no other animal but man; to whom God, for that 
reason, had given an erect and upright form; with eyes not 

1 Duo sunt enim divinandi genera, quorum alterum artis est, alterum naturme—est 
enim vis et natura quedam, que, cum observatis longo tempore significationibus, tum 
aliquo instinctu, inflatuque divino futura prenunciat. De Div. 1.6. Vid. it. ibid. 18. 

2 Quem irridebant College tui, eumque tum Pisidam, tum Soranum Augurem esse 
dicebant. Ibid. 47. 

The Pisidians were a barbarous people of lesser Asia; famous for their superstitious 
observation of the auspices, or their divination by the flight of birds. De Div. 1. 41, 42, 

3 Sed est in Collegio vestro inter Marcellum et Appium, optimos Augures, — 
dissensio :—cum alteri placeat, auspicia ista ad utilitatem Reipub. composite ; alteri dis- 
ciplina vestra quasi divinare prorsus posse videatur. De Leg. 2. 13. 

a Ilo libro Augurali, quem ad me amantissime scriptum, suavissimum misisti. Ep. 

am. 3. 4. 

5 Non enim sumus ii nos Augures, qui avium, reliquorumque signorum observatione 
futura dicamus: et tamen credo Romulum, qui urbem auspicato condidit, habuisse opi- 
nionem, esse in providendis rebus augurandi scientiam. bat multis in rebus Anti- 
quitas, &c. De Div, 2. 33. 
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rone or fixed upon the ground like those of other animals, 

ut : d on high and sublime ; in a situation the most proper 
for this celestial contemplation ; to remind him perpetually of 
his task, and to acquaint him with the place from which he 
‘sprung, and for which he was finally eens ', He took the 
system of the world, or the visible works of God, to be the 
promulgation of God’s law, or the declaration of his will to 
mankind; whence, as we might collect his being, nature, and 
attributes, so we could trace the reasons also and motives of 
his acting ; till by varie what he had done, we might learn 
what we ought to do, and, by the operations of the divine 
reason, be instructed how to perfect our own; since the per- 
fection of man consisted in the imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of all duty or moral 
obligation ; from the will of God, manifested in his works; or 
from that eternal reason, fitness, and relation of things, which is 
displayed in every part of the creation. This he calls the 
ee immutable law; the criterion of good and ill; of just 
and unjust, imprinted on the nature of things, as the rule by 
which all human laws are to be formed ; which. whenever they 
deviate from this pattern, ought, he says, to be called any thing 
rather than laws; and are, in effect, nothing but acts of force, 
violence, and tyranny : that to imagine the distinction of good 
and ill, not to be founded in nature, but in custom, opinion, or 
human institution, is mere folly and madness; which would 
overthrow all society, and confound all right and justice 
amonyst men’: that this was the constant opinion of the wisest 
of all ages; who held, that the mind of dod, governing all 
things by eternal reason, was the principal and sovereign dade 
whose substitute on earth, was the reason or mind of the wise, 
to which purpose there are many strong and beautiful passages, 
seattered occasionally through every part of his works °*. 





1 Sed credo Deos sparsisse animos in corpora humana, ut essent qui terras tuerentur, 
quique calestium ordinem contemplantes, imitarentur eum vite modo et constantia, &c. 
[Cato 21.) Nam cum ceteras animantes abjecissct ad pastum, solum hominem erexit, 
ad ceelique quasi cognationis, domiciliique pristini conspectum excitavit. [De Leg. 1. 9.) 
Ipse autem homo ortus cet ad mundum contemplandum, et imitandum, nullo modo per- 
fectus, sed est queedam particula perfecti. Nat. Deor. 2. 14. 56. 

2 Sed etiam modestiam quandam cognitio rerum calestium adfert iis, qui videant 
quanta sit etiam apud Dcos moderatio, quantus ordo; et magnitudinem animi, Deorum 
opera et facta cernentibus ; justitiam etiam, cum cognitum habeas, quod sit summi Rec- 
toris et Domini numen, quod consilium, que voluntas; cujus ad naturam apta ratio vera 
illa et summa lex a Philosophis dicitur. De Fin. 4. 5, 

Nos legem bonsm oe mala, nulla alia nisi nature norma dividere possumus. Nec 
solum jus ct bag natura dijudicantur, eed omnino omnia honesta ac turpia; nam et 
communis intelligentia nobis notas res efficit, easque in animis nostris inchoat, ut honesta 
in virtute ponantur, in vitiis turpia. Ea autem in opinione existimare, non in natura 
posita, dementis est. [De Leg. 1. 16.) Erat enim ratio profecta a rerum natura; 
et ad recte faciendum impellens, et a delicto avocans ; que non tum demum incipit lex 
esse, cum acripta est, sed tum, cum arta est; orta autem simul est cum mente divina : 
quamobrem lex vers, atque princeps, apta ad jubendum et ad vetandum, recta est ratio 
summi Jovia,&e. De Leg. 2. 4. 4, &e. 

3 Hanc igitur video sapientissimorum fuisse sententinm, legem neque hominum inge- 
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“The true law,” says he, “is right reason, conformable to 
the nature of things; constant, eternal, diffused through all; 
which calls us to duty by commanding, deters us from sin by 
forbidding ; which never loses its influence with the good; nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. ‘This cannot possibly be 
overruled by any other law; nor abrogated in the whole or in 
part; nor can we be absolved from it either by the senate or 
the people: nor are we to seek any other comment or inter- 
preter of it, but itself: nor can there be one law at Rome, 
another at Athens; one now, another hereafter; but the same 
eternal, immutable law, comprehends all nations, at all times, 
under one common Master and Governor of all, God. He is 
the inventor, propounder, enacter of this law: and whosoever 
will not obey it, must first renounce himself, and throw off the 
nature of man: by doing which he will suffer the greatest pu- 
nishment, though he should escape all the other torments which 
are commonly Believed to be prepared for the wicked ’.” 

In another place he tells us, that the study of this law was 
the only thing which could teach us that most important of all 
lessons, said to be preseribed by the Pythian oracle, to know 
ourselves; that is, to know our true nature and rank in the 
universal system; the relation that we bear to all other beings ¢ 
and the purposes for which we were sent into the world. 
“* When a man,” says he, ‘has attentively surveyed the hea- 
vens, the earth, the sea, and all things in them; observed 
whence they sprung, and whither they all tend; when and how 
they are to end; what part is mortal and perishable, what 
Divine and eternal: when he has almost reached and touched, 
as it were, the Governor and Ruler of them all, and discovered 
himself not to be confined to the walls of any certain place, 
but a citizen of the world, as of the common city; in this mag- 
nificent view of things; in this enlarged prospect and know- 
ledge of nature; al gods, how will he learn to know him- 
self! How will he contemn, despise, and set at nought all 
those things, which the vulgar esteem the most splendid and 
glorious ” !” 

These were the principles on which Cicero built his religion 
and morality; which shine, indeed, through all his writings, 
but were largely and explicitly illustrated by him in his trea- 
tises on Government ae on Laws; to which he added, after- 
wards, his Book of Offices, to make the scheme complete: 
volumes which, as the elder Pliny says to the emperor Titus, 
ought not only to be read, but to be got by heart’. The first 


niis excogitatam, nec Scitum aliquod esse 'ediprepebeas sed xternum ga quod uni- 
versumm mundum regeret, imperandi, prohibendique sapientia, Ke. E. id. | sig: 
6 


' Fragm. lib. 3. de Repub. ex Lactantio. ) Leg. 1. 
5 Que volumina cas sllssenda non modo in manibus habenda quotidie, nosti. Pref. 


ad Hist. Nat. 
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and greatest of these works is lost, excepting a few fragments, 
in which he: had delivered his real thoughts so professedly, 
that, in a letter to Atticus, he calls those six Books on the 
Republic, so many pledges given to his country, for the in- 
tegrity of his life; from which, if he ever swerved, he could 
never have the face to look into them again’. In his Book of 
Laws he pursued the same argument, and deduced the origin 
of law from the will of the Supreme God. These two pieces, 
therefore, contain his belief, and the Book of Offices his prac- 
tice; where he has traced out all the duties of man, or a rule 
of life, conformable to the Divine principles, which he had 
established in the other two; to which he often refers, as to 
the foundation of his whole system’. This work was one of 
the last that he finished, for the use of his son, to whom he 
addressed it; being desirous, in the decline of a glorious life, 
to explain to him the maxims by which he had governed it; 
and teach him the way of passing through the world with inno- 
cence, virtue, and true glory, to an immortality of happiness : 
where the strictness of his morals, adapted to all the various 
cases and circumstances of human life, will serve, if not to 
instruct, yet to reproach the practice of most Christians. This 
was that law, which is mentioned by St. Paul, to be taught by 
nature, and written on the hearts of the Gentiles, to guide 
them through that state of ignorance and darkness of which 
they themselves complained, till they should be blessed with a 
more perfect revelation of the Divine will; and this scheme of 
it, professed by Cicero, was certainly the most complete that 
the Gentile world had ever been acquainted with ; the utmost 
effort that human nature could make, towards attaining its 
proper end; or that supreme good, for which the Creator had 
designed it: upon the contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as delivered by a heathen, Krasmus could not help persuadin 

himself, that the breast from which they flowed must ne fe 


have been inspired by the Deity °. : 


But after all these glorious sentiments that we have been 
ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from his writings, some 
have been apt to consider them, as the flourishes rather of his 
eloquence, than the conclusions of his reason; since, in other 

arts of his works, he seems to intimate not only a diffidence, 
but a disbelief of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and especially in his letters, 





1 Presertim cum sex libris, eau a pradibus, meipsum obstrinxerim ; quos tibi tam 
valde probari gaudeo. [Ad Att. 6. 1.] Ego audebo legere unquam, aut attingere eos 
libros, quos tu dilaudas, si tale quidfecero? Ibid, 2. 

3 Ofte. 3. 5,6. 17 


3 Quid aliis accidat nescio; me legentem sic afficere solet M. Tullius, presertim ubi 
de bene vivendo disserit, ut dubitare non possim, quin illud pectus, unde ista prodierunt, 
aliqna divinitas occuparit. Erasm, Ep. ad Joh. Ulattenum. 
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where he is supposed to declare his mind with the greatest 
frankness *. But in all the passages brought to support this 
objection, where he is imagined to speak of death as the end 
of all things to man, as they are addressed to friends in dis- 
tress, by way of consolation, so some commentators take them 
to mean nothing more than that death is the end of all things 
here below, Sad without any further sense of what is done 
upon earth: yet should they be understood to relate, as per- 
haps they may, to an utter extinction of our being ; it must be 
observed, that he was writing, in all probability, to Mpicu- 
reans’*, and accommodating his arguments to the men; by 
offering such topics of souttort to them from their own philoso- 
phy, as they themselves held to be the most effectual. But if 
this also should seem precarious, we must remember always 
that Cicero was an Academic; and though he believed in a 
future state, was fond of the opinion, and declares himself re- 
solved never to part with it; yet he believed it as probable 
only, not as certain*®: and as probability implies some mixture 
of doubt, and admits the degrees of more and less, sv it admits 
also some variety in the stability of our persuasion: thus, in a 
melancholy hour, when his spirits were depressed, the same 
argument would not appear to him.with the same force; but 
doubts and difficulties get the ascendant, and what humoured 
his present chagrin, find the readiest admission. ‘Lhe passages 
alleged were all of this kind, written in the season of his de- 
jection, when all things were going wrong with him, in the 





! Sepissime ct legi et audivi, nihil mali esse in morte; in qua si resident sensus, 
immortalitas illa potins, quam mors ducenda est: sin sit amissus, nulla videri miseria 
debeat, que non sentiatur. (Ep. Fam. 5. 16.) Ut hoe saltem in maximis malis boni 
consequamur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati contenmere debeamus, a ed quod 
nullum sensum esset habitura, nunc sic affecti, non modo contemnere debeamnus, sed 
etiam optare. [Ibid. 2].] Sed hac consolatio levis; illa gravior, qua te uti spero, ego 
certe utor: nec enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa; et si non cro, 
sensu omnino carebo, [Ibid. 6. 3.] Deinde—si jam vocer ad exitum vite, non ab ea 
Rep. avellar, qua carendum esse doleam, priesertim cum id sine ullo seusu futurum sit. 
(Ibid. 4.] Una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit, ferre moderate, prwsertim cum omnium 
rerum mors sit extremum. [Ibid. 21.) Sed de illa—fors viderit, aut si quis est, qui 
curet Deus. Ad Att. 4. 10. 

N.B. By this illustration of Cicero's moral principles, we learn the force of that rule, 
which he frequently prescribes, of following nature, as the sure and unerring guide of 
life: (De Leg. 1. 6. de Senect. 2. de Amicit. 5.) by which ho means that law or will 
of God, displayed in the nature of things; not, as some are apt to interpret him, the 
dictates of our unruly passions, which are falscly called natural; being the motions only 
of vitiated appetites, and the creatures of habit, not of nature : the gratification of which, 
as he tells us, is more contrary to nature, and consequently more to be avoided than 
poverty, pain, or even death itself. (Offic. 3. 5, 6.] 

2 This will appear to be a very tires supposition, when we recollect that the gene- 
rality of the Roman nobility, and of Cicero’s friends, were of the Epicurean sect ; and 
particularly the family of Torquatus, to whom two of these very letters are addressed. 
Accurate teen a L. Torquato, homine omni doctrina erudito, defensa est Mggcuri 
sententia de voluptate, a meque ei responsum. De Fin. 1. 5. ee 

3 Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse credam, lubenter @#ro. 
Nec mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. Cato 23. Geram 
tibi morem, et ea, que vis, ut potero, explicabo : nec tamen quasi Pythius Apollo, certa 
ut aint ct fixa que dixero: sed ut homunculus unus e multis, probabilia conjectyra 
sequens, Tusc. Qurst. 1. 9. 
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height of Cersar’s power; and though we allow them to have 
all the foree.that they can possibly bear, and to express what 
Cicero really meant at that time, yet they prove at last nothing 
more than that, agreeably to the character and principles of the 


Academy, he sometimes doubted what he generally believed. 


But, after all, whatever be the sense of them, it cannot surel 
be thought reasonable to oppose a few scattered hints, acci- 
dentally thrown out, when he was not considering the subject, 
to the volumes that he had deliberately written on the other 
side of the question ’. 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a more deter- 
mined patriot, or a warmer lover of his country, than he: his 
whole charaeter, natural temper, choice of life and principle, 
made its true interest inseparable from his own. His general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same, to support the 
peace and liberty of the republic, in that form and constitution 
of it which their ancestors had delivered down to them’. He 
looked upon that as the only foundation on which it could be 
supported, and used to quote a verse of old Ennius, as the 
dictate of an oracle, which derived all the glory of Rome from 
an adherence to its ancient manners and discipline : 


Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque °. 


It is one of his maxims, which he inculcates in his writings, 
that, as the end of a pilot is a prosperous voyage; of a physi- 
cian, the health of his patient; of a yea victory; so that 
of a statesman is, to make his citizens happy, to make them 
firm in power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, eminent in 
virtue; which he declares to be the greatest and best of all 
works among men‘: and, as this cannot be effected, but by 
the concord and harmony of the constituent members of a 





1 From this general view of Ciccro’s religion, onc cannot help observing, that the 
most exalted state of human reason is go far from superseding the use, that it demon- 
strates the benefit of a8 more explicit revelation: for though the natural law, in the 
verfection to which it was carric by Cicero, might serve for a sufficient guide to the 
ew, such as himself, of saan St minds and happy dispositions, yct it had been so. long 
depraved and adulterated by the prevniling errors and vices of mankind, that it was not 
discoverable even to those few, without great pains and study, and could not produce in 
them, at last, any thing more than a hope, never a full persuasion ; whilst the greatest 
part of mankind, even of the virtuous and inquisitive, lived without the know: of a 
God, or the expectation of a futurity, and the multitude in every country waa left to 
the gross idolatry of the ler worship. When we reflect on all this, we must needs 
see abundant reason to be thankful to God for the Divine light of his gospel, which has 
revealed, at last, to babes, what was hidden from the wise; and, without the pains of 
searching, or danger of mistaking, has given us not only the hope, but the assurance of 
happiness and made us not only the believers: but the heirs of immortality. 

Sic tibi, mi Pate, persuade, me dies et noctes nihil aliud agere, nihil curare, nisi ut 

mei cives salvi liberique sint. Ep. Fam. 1. 34. . 

3 Quem quidem ille versum vel brevitate vel veritate, tanquam ex Oraculo mihi 
quodam effatus vidotur, &c. vid. Fragm. de Repub. 1. 5. 

4 Ut gubernatori cursus sccundus—sic huic moderatori Reip. beata civium vita pro- 
posita est,.&c. vid. Ibid. 
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city '; so it was his constant aim to unite the different orders 
of the state into one common interest, and to inspire them 
with a mutual confidence in each other, so as to balance the 
supre of the people, by the authority of the senate; that 
the one should enact, but the other advise; the one have the 
last resort, the other the chief influence*. This was the old 
constitution of Rome, by which it had raised itself to all its 
grandeur, whilst all its misfortunes were owing to the contrary 
principle—of distrust and dissension between these two rival 
powers: it was the great object, therefore, of his policy, to 
throw the ascendant, in all affairs, into the hands of the senate 
and the magistrates, as far as it was consistent with the rights 
and liberties of the people; which will always be the general 
view of the wise and honest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he -espoused from the beyin- 
ning, and pursued to the end of his hfe: and though, in some 
passages of his history, he may be thought, perhaps, to have 
deviated from it, yet, upon an impartial review of the case, we 
shall find that his end was always the same, thouch he had 
changed his measures of pursuing it when compelled to it by 
the violence of the times, and an overruling force and a neces- 
sary regard to his own safety; so that he might say, with great 
truth, what an Athenian orator once said, in excuse of his in- 
constancy, that he had acted, indeed, on some occasions, con- 
trary to himself, but never to the republic’: and here also his 
Academic philosophy seems to have shewed its superior use in 
oe as well as in speculative life, by indulging that 
iberty of acting which nature and reason require, and when 
the times and things themselves are changed, allowing a change 
of conduct, and a recourse to new means, for the attainment of 
the same end. 

The three sects, which, at this time, chiefly engrossed the 
philosophical Lk of Rome, were the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
and the Academic; and the chief ornaments of each were, 
Cato, Atticus, and Cicero, who lived together in strict friend- 
ship, and a mutual esteem of each other’s virtue; but the 
different behaviour of these three will shew, by fact and 
example, the different merit of their several principles, and 
which of them was the best adapted to promote the good of 
society. 

The stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in philosophy; who 
held none to be truly wise or good but themselves; placed 





1 Que harmonia a Musicis dicitur in cantu, ca est in civitate concordia, arctissimum 
atque optimum omni in Repub. vinculum incolumitatis, &c. Ibid. 1. 2. 

Nam—si Senatus dominus sit publici consilii—possit, cx temperatione juris, cum 
potestas in populo, auctoritas in Senatu sit, teneri ille modcratus et concors civitatis 
status. De Leg. 3. 12. it. Ibid. 17. : 

3 Plut. de Demade, in vit. Demost. p. 85]. Edit. Par. 
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perfect happiness in virtue, ot stripped of every other 
good; affirmed all sins to be ; all deviations from right 
equally wicked; to kill a dunghill cock, without reason, the 
same crime as to kill a parent; that a wise man could never 
forgive; never be moved by anger, favour, or pity; never be 
deceived ; never repent; never change his mind’. With these 
principles, Cato entered into Laer life, and acted in it, as 
Cicero says, as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, not in 
the dregs of Romulus’. He made no distinction of times or 
things; no allowance for the weakness of the republic, and the 
power of those who oppressed it: it was his maxim to combat 
all power not built upon the laws, or to defy it, at least, if he 
could not control it: he knew no way to his end, but the 
direct; and whatever obstructions he met with, resolved still 
to rush on, and either te surmount them, or perish in the 
attempt ; aus it for a baseness and confession of being con- 

uered, to decline a tittle from the true road. In an age, 
eheretore, of the utmost libertinism, when the public discipline 
was lost, and the government itself tottering, he struggled 
with the same zeal against all corruption, and waged a per- 
petual war with a superior force, whilst the rigour of his prin- 
ciples tended rather to alienate friends, than reconcile enemies; 
and, by provoking the power that he could not subdue, helped 
to hasten that ruin which he was striving to avert *: so that, 
after a perpetual course of disappointment and repulses, find- 
ing himself unable to pursue his old gt any further, instead 
of taking a new one, he was driven by his philosophy to put 
an end to his life. 

But as the stoics exalted human nature too high, so the 
Epicureans depressed it too low; as those raised it to the 
heroic, these debased it to the brutal state: they held pleasure 
to be the chief good of man, death the extinction of his being, 
and placed their happiness, consequently, in the secure enjoy- 
ment of a pleasurable life, esteeming virtue on no other 
account, than as it was a handmaid to pleasure and helped to 
ensure the possession of it, by preserving health, and concilia- 
ting friends. ‘Their wise man, therefore, had no other duty, 
but to | said for his own ease; to decline all struggles; to 
retire from public affairs, and to imitate the life of their gods, 
by passing his days in a calm, contemplative, nadistarbed re- 


1 Sapientem gratia nunquam moveri, nunquam cujusquam delicto ignoscere : nemi- 
nem misericordem esse, nisi stultum; viri non esse, neque exorari, neque placari ; omnia 

cata esse paria—nec minus delinquere eum, qui allie gallinaceum, cum opus non 
uerit, quam cum, qui patrem suffocaverit : sapientem nihil opinari, nullius rei penitere, 
nulla in re falli, sententiam mutare nunquam. Pro Muren. 29. 

? Dicit enim tanquam in Platonis woAcreiu, nou tanquam in Romuli fece, senten- 
tiam. Ad Att. 2.1. p. 178 

5 Pompecium et Casarem, quorum nemo alterum offendere audebat, nisi ut alterum 
demereretur, [Cato] simul provocavit. Sen. Ep. 104. 
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pose, in the midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens. This 
was the scheme that Atticus followed: he had all the talents 
that could qualify a man to be useful to society, great parts, 
learning, a See candour, benevolence, generosity, the 
same love of his country, and the same sentiments in politics 
with Cicero’, whom he was always advising, and urging to act, 
yet determined never to act himself, or never, at least, so far 
as to disturb his ease, or endanger his safety. Tor though he 
was so strictly united with Cicero, and valued him above all 
men, yet he managed an interest all the while with the oppo- 
site faction, and a friendship even with his mortal enemies, 
Clodius and Antony; that he might secure against all events 
the grand point, which he had in view, the peace and tran- 
quillity of his life. Thus two excellent men, by their mistaken 
notions of virtue, drawn from the principles of their philosophy, 
were made useless in a manner to their country; each ina 
different extreme of life; the one always acting and exposjng 
himself to dangers, without the prospect of doing good; the 
other, without attempting to do any, resolving never to act 
at all. : 

Cicero chose the middle way between the obstinacy of Cato, 
and the indolence of Atticus: he preferred always the readiest 
road to what was right, if it lay open to him; if not, took the 
next, that seemed likely to bring him to the same end; and in 
politics as in morality, when he could not arrive at the true, 
contented himself with the probable. He often compares the 
statesman to the pilot; whose art consists in managing every 
turn of the winds, and applying even the most perverse to the 
progress of his voyage; so as by changing his course, and 
enlarging his circuit of sailing, to arrive with safety, though 
later, at his destined port’: he mentions, likewise, an obser- 
vation, which long experience had confirmed to him, that none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to extraordinary 
commands, and to be leaders in the republic, ever chose to 
obtain their ends from the people, till they had first been 
repulsed by the senate*. ‘This was verified by all their civil 
dissensions, from the Gracchi down to Cesar; so that when he 
saw men of this spirit at the head of the government; who, by 
the splendour of their lives and actions, had acquired an ascen- 


' In Repub. ita est versatus, ut semper optimarum partium ct essct, ct existimarctur ; 
neque tamen se civilibus fluctibus committeret. Corn. Nep. vit. Att. 6. 

? Nunquam enim prestantibus in Repub. gubernanda virts laudataest in una sententia 
perpetua permansio: sed ut in navigando tempestati obsequi artis est, etiamsi portum 
tenere non queas: cum vero id possis mutata velificatione assequi, atultum est eum 
tenere cursum cum periculo quem ceperis, potius quam, ¢o commutato, quo velis tan- 
dem pervenire, &c. Ep. Fam. 1. 9, 

? Neminem unquam est hic ordo amplexus honoribus et beneficiis suis, qui ullam 
dignitatem prestabiliorem ea, quam per vos esset adeptus, putarit. Nemo unquam hic 
pom esse princeps, qui maluerit csse popularis, De provin. Consular. 16, it. Philip. 
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dant over the populace; it was his constant advice to the 
senate, to gain them by Bette ecompliances, and to gratify 
their thirat of power by voluntary grants of it, as the best way 
to.moderate their ambition, and reclaim them from desperate 
cowmsels, He declared contention to be no longer prudent 
than while it either did service, or at least no hurt; but when 
faction was grown too strong to be withstood, that it was time 
to give over fighting ; and nothing left but to extract seme 
good out of ill, by mitigating that power by patience, which 
they could not reduce by force, and conciliating it, if possible, 
to the interests of the state’. ‘This was what he advised and 
practised; and it will account, in a great measure, for those 
parts of his conduct, which -are the most liable to exception, 
on the account of that complaisance, which he is supposed to 
have paid at different times to the several usurpers of illegal 
power. 

He made a just distinction between bearing what we cannot 
help, and approving what we ought to condemn’; and sub- 
mitted, therefore, yet never consented to those usurpations ; 
and when he was forced to comply with them, did it always 
with a reluctance, that he expresses very keenly in his letters 
to his friends. But whenever that force was removed, and he 
was at liberty to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in his consulship, in his province, and after Czesar’s death ; 
the only period of his life, in which he was truly master of 
himself; there we see him shining out in his genuine character, 
of an excellent citizen ; a great magistrate ; a glorious patriot ; 
there we see the man, who could declare of himself, with truth, 
In an appeal to Atticus, as to the best witness of his con- 
science, that he had always done the greatest services to his 
ata when it was in his power; or when it was not, had 
never harboured a thought of it, but what was Divine®. If we 
must needs compare him, therefore, with Cato, as some writers 
affect to°do; it is certain that if Cato’s virtue seem more 
splendid in theory, Cicero’s will be found superior in practice: 
the one was romantic, the other rational; the one drawn from 
the refinements of the schools, the other from nature and gecial 
life; the one always unsuccessful, often hurtful; the other 
always beneficial, often salutary to the republic. 

To conclude: Cicero’s death, though violent, cannot be 


ee 


' Sed contentio tamdiu sapiens est, quamdiu aut proficit aliquid, aut si non proficit, 
non obest civitati: voluimus quedam, contendimus, experti sumus, non obtenta suut. 
Pro Corn. Balbo, 27. 

Sic ab hominibus doctis accepimus, non golum ex malis cligere minima oportere ; sed 
ctiam excerpere ex his ipsis si quid inesset boni. De Offic. 1. 1. 

2 Non enim est idem, ferre si quid ferendum est, et probare si quid probandum non 
est. Ep. Fam. 9, 6. 

$ Proclara igitur conscientia sustentor, cum cogito me de Repub. aut meruisse optime 
cum potucrim ; aut certe nunquam nisi divine cogitasse. Ad Att. 10. 4. 
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called untimely, but was the proper end of such a life; which 
must have been rendered less glorious, if it had owed its 
preservation te Antony. It was, therefore, what he not onl 
expected, but, in the circumstances to which he was ase 
what he seems even to have wished’. For he, who before had 
been timid in dangers, and desponding in distress, yet, from 
the time of Ceesar’s death, roused by the desperate state of the 
republic *, assumed the fortitude.of a hero; discarded all fear ; 
despised all danger; and when he could not free his countr 
from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to take that life, which 
he no longer cared to preserve. ‘Thus, like a great actor on 
the stage, he reserved himself, as it were, for the last act: and 
after he had played his part with dignity, resolved to finish it 
with glory. 

The character of his son Marcus has been delivered down 
to us ina very disadvantageous light; for he is represented, 
generally, both by the ancients and moderns, as stupid and 
vicious, and a proverb even of degeneracy*; yet when we 
come to inquire into the real state of the fact, we shall find but 
little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In Tis early youth, while he continued under the eye and 
discipline of his father, he gave all as proofs both of 
an excellent temper and genius: was modest, tractable, dutiful; 
diligent in his studies, and expert in his exercises: so that, in 
the Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquired a great 
reputation in Pompey’s camp, by his dexterity of riding, 
throwing the javelin, and all the other accomplishments of a 
young soldier *. Not long after Pompey’s death he was sent 
to Athens; to spend a few years in the study of sae iol and 
polite letters, under Cratippus, the most celebrated philosopher 
of that time; for whom Cicero afterwards procured the tree- 
dom of Rome’. Here, indeed, upon his first sally into the 
world, he was guilty of some ah tara of conduct, and ex- 
travagance of expense, that made his father uneasy ; into which 
he was supposed to have been drawn by Gorgias, his master of 
rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure; whom Cicero, for that 
reason, expostulated with severely by letter, and discharged 
from his attendance upon him. But the young man was soon 


made sensible of his folly, and recalled to his duty, by the re- 





1 Nullum locum pretermitto monendi, agendi, providendi; hoc denique animo sum, 
ut si in hac cura mare administratione, vita mihi ponenda sit, proclare actum mecum 
putem. Ep. Fam. 9. 24. 

2 Sed plane animus, qui dubiis rebus forsitan fuerit infirmior, desperatis, confirmatus 
est multum. Ibid. 5. of. 

> Ciceronem filium que res Consulem fecit, nisi pater? Sencc. de Benef. 4. 30. Nam 
virtutes omnes aberant ; stupor et vitia aderant. Lipsii Not. ad locum. 

4 Quo in bello cum te Pompcius ale alteri prefecisset, magnam laudem et a summo 
ae “ 7 ab consequebare, cquitando, jaculando, omni militari labore telerando. 

Iie, 2. 13. Pee 

5 Plut. in vit. Cic. 
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monstrances of his friends, and particularly of Atticus: so that 
his father readily paid his debts, and enlarged his allowance ; 
which seems to have been about seven hundred pounds per 
annum *, 

From this time, all the accounts of him from the principal 
men of the place, as well as his Roman friends, who had occa- 
sion to visit Athens, are constant and uniform in their praises 
of him; and, in terms so partioglar and explicit, that they could 
not proceed from mere compliment, or a desire of flattering 
Cicero; as he often signifies with pleasure to Atticus’. Thus 
Trebonius, as he was passing into Asia, writes to him from 
Athens: “I came hither on the twenty-first of May, where I 
saw your son; and saw him to my great joy, pursuing every 
thing that was good, and in the highest credit for the modesty 
of his behaviour. Do not imagine, my Cicero, that I say this 
to flatter you; for nothing can be more beloved, than your 
young man is, by all who are at Athens; nor more studious of 
all those arts, whigh you yourself delight in, that is, the best. 
I congratulate with you, therefore, very heartily, which I can 
do with great truth, and not less also with myself, that he 
whom we are obliged to love, of what temper soever he had 
happened to be, proves to be such an one, as we should choose 
to love *.” 

But the son’s own letters gave the most solid comfort to his 
father; as they were written not only with great duty and 
affection, but with such elegance also and propriety, that they 
were fit, lie says, to be read to a learned audience: and though, 
in other points, he might possibly be deceived, yet, in these, he 
saw a real improvement both of his taste and learning *. None 
of these letters are now extant, nor any other monument of 

oung Cicero’s talents, but two letters to Tiro, one of which 
-have chosen to transcribe, as the surest specimen both of his 
parts and temper; written, as we may imagine, to one of ‘Tiro’s 
rank, without any particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
from his residence at Athens, when he was about nineteen 
years old :— 


“CICERO THE SON TO TIRO. — vt 
‘© WHILE I was expecting every day, with impatience, your 





1 _Ad Ciceronem ita scripsisti, ulli ut neque severius, neque temperatius scribi 
tuerit, nec magis quam quemadmodum ego maxime vellem. Ad Att. 13. 1. it. ibid. 6. 
1.15.) Plat. in Cic. 

2 Ceteri preclara scribunt. Leonidas tamen retinet illud suum adhuc, summis vero 
laudibus Herodes, [Ad Att. 15, 16.] Gratissinum, quod polliceris Ciceroni nihil defu- 
turum ; de quo mirabilia Messula, Ibid. 17. 

8 Ep. Fam. 12. 16. vid. it. 14, 

‘ A Cicerone mihi Littere sane waewivepévar, ct bene longe.—Caxtera autem vel 
fingi possunt : wivos litterarum significat dostiorem. [Ad Att. 14.7.) Mehercule ipsius 
littere sic ct @itoordpyws et evmivas | z, ut eas vel in acroast audeam legerc : 
quo magis illi indulgendum puto. bid. 15. 17, vid. ibid. 16. 
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messengers from Rome, they came at last on the forty-sixth 
day after they left you. ‘Their arrival was extremely agreeable 
to me: for my father’s most indulgent and affectionate letter 
tae me an exceeding joy, which was still highly increased 
y the receipt also of your’s: so that instead of being sorry 
for my late omission of writing, I was rather pleased that my 
silence had afforded me so particular a proof of your humanity. 
It is a great pleasure, therefore, to me, that you accept my 
excuse so readily. I do not doubt, my dearest Tiro, but that 
the reports, which are now brought of me, give you a real 
satisfaction. It shall be my care and endeavour, that this 
growing fame of me shall every day come more and more con- 
firmed to you; and, since you promise to be the trumpeter of 
my praises, you may venture to do it with assurance; for the 
past errors of my youth have mortified me so sensibly, that my 
mind does not only abhor the facts themselves, but my ears 
cannot even endure the mention of them. I am perfectly 
assured that, in all this regret and solicitude, you have borne 
no small share with me; nor is it to be wondered at; for 
though you wish me all success, for my sake, you are engaged 
also to do it for your own; since it was always my Sah chee 
to make you the partner of every good that may befal me. 
As I have before, therefore, been the occasion of sorrow to 
you, so it shall now be my business to double your joy on my 
account. You must know that I live in the utmost intimacy 
with Cratippus, and like a son, rather than a scholar; for I not 
only hear his lectures with pleasure, but am infinitely delighted 
with his conversation. I spend whole days with him, and fre- 
quently also a part of the night; for I prevail with him, as 
often as I can, to sup with me; and in our familiar chat, as we 
sit at table, the night steals upon us, without thinking of it, 
whilst he lays aside the severity of his philosophy, ca jokes 
amongst us with all the good humour imaginable. Contrive, 
cherefore: to come to us as soon as possible, and see this agree- 
able and excellent man. For what need I tell you of Brut- 
tius ? whom I never part with out of my sight. His life is re- 
jar and exemplary, and his company the most entertaining : 
e has the art of introducing questions of literature into con- 
versation, and seasoning philosophy with mirth. I have hired 
a lodging for him in the next house to me, and support his 
aba as well as | am able, out of my narrow income. I 
ave begun also to declaim in Greek, under Cassius, but choose 
to exercise myself in Latin with Bruttius. I live, likewise, in 
great familiarity, and the perpetual company of those, whom 
Cratippus brought with him from Mitylene, who are men of 
learning, and highly esteemed by him. Epicrates, also, the 
leading man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of their 
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time with me; and many others of the same rank. This is the 
manner of my life at present. As to what you write about 
Gorgias, he was useful to me, indeed, in my daily exercise of 
declaiming, but I gave up all considerations, for the sake of 
obeying my father, who wrote peremptorily, that I should 
dismiss him instantly. I complied, therefore, without hesita- 
tion, lest, by shewing any reluctancey, I might raise in him 
some suspicion of me. Besides, I reflected that it would seem 
indecent in me to deliberate upon the judgment of a father. 
Your zeal, however, and advice ton it, are very agreeable to 
me. I admit your excuse of want of leisure, for I know how 
much your time is commonly taken up. I am mightily pleased 
with your purchase of a farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. 
Do not wonder at my congratulating you in this part of my 
letter, for it was the same part of your’s, in which you informed 
me of the purchase. You have nowa place where you may drop 
all the forms of the city, and become a Roman of the old rustic 
stamp. I please myself with placing your figure before my 
eyes, and imagining that I see you bartering for your country 
wares, or consulting with your bailiff, or carrying off from your 
table, in a corner of your vest, the seeds of your fruits and 
melons for yoyr garden. But, to be serious, I am as much 
concerned as you are, that I happened to be out of the way, 
and could not assist you on that occasion: but, depend upon it, 
my iro, I will make you easy one time or other, if fortune 
does not disappoint me; especially, since I know that you 
have bought thig farm for the common use of us both. I am 
obliged to you for your care in executing my orders, but be 
of you, that a librarian may be sent to me in all haste, ad 
especially a Greek one; for I waste much of my time in tran- 
scribing the lectures and books that are of use to me: above 
all things, take care of your health, that we may live to hold 
marty learned conferences together. I recommend Antherus 
to you.—Adieu '.” 

his was the situation of young Cicero, when Brutus arrived 
at Athens; who as it has been aready sqid, was exceedingly 
taken by his virtue and good principles; of which he senta 
high encomium to his father, and entrusted him, though but 
twenty .years old, with a principal command in his army; in 
which he acquitted himself with a singular reputation both of 
courage and conduct; and in several expeditions and encoun- 
ters with the enemy, where he commanded in chief, always 
came off victorions. After the battle of Philippi, and the 
death of Brutus, he escaped to Pompey, who had taken pos- 
session of Sicily with a great army, and fleet superior to any 





1 Ep. Fam, 16, 21, 
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in the empire. This was the last refuge of the poor repub- 
licans, where young Cicero was scsived again with particular 
honours, and continued fighting still in the defence of his 
country’s liberty; till Pompey, = a treaty of peace with the 
triumvirate, obtained, as one of the conditions of it, the pardon 
and restoration of all the proscribed and exiled Romans, who 
were then in arms with,him '. 

Cicero, therefore, took his leave of Pompey, and returned 
to Rome with the rest of his party, where he lived for some 
time in the condition of a private nobleman, remote from affairs 
and the court of the emperor; partly through the envy of the 
times, averse to his name and ee partly through choice, 
and his old zeal for the republican cause, which he retained still 
to the last. In this uneasy state, where he had nothing to 
rouse his virtue, or excite his ambition, it is not strange that 
he sunk into a life of indolence and pleasure, and the intem- 
perate love of wine, which began to be the fashionable vice of 
this age, from the example of Antony, who had lately pub- 
lished a volume on the triumphs of his drinking. Mou 
Cicero is said to have practised it likewise to great excess, and 
to have been famous for the quantity that he used to swallow 
at a draught: ‘* As if he had resolved,” says Pliny, ‘to deprive 
Antony, the murderer of his father, of the glory of being the 
first drunkard of the empire ’.” 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment, in the mean 
while, to make him a | sie or augur *, as well as one of those 
magistrates who presided over the coinage of the public money ; 
in regard to which there is a medal still extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius on the other, 
who was one of his colleagues in this office‘. But upon the 
last breach with Antony, Augustus no sooner became the sole 
master of Rome, than he took him for his partner in the con- 
sulship; so that his letters, which brought the news of the 


1 App. p. 619. 713. 

2 Nimirum hanc gloriam auferre Cicero voluit interfectori patris sui, Antonio, Is 
enim ante eum avidiasime apprehenderat hanc palmam; edito etiam volumine de sua 
ebrietate. Plin. Hist. Nat. 14, 22. 

3 App. p. 619. 

4 vit Kad, Morell, Thesaur. Numism. inter Numm. Consul. Goltzii. Tab. 33, 4. 

These superintendants of the public coinage were called Treviri or Triumviri Monetales, 
and in medals and old inscriptions are deacribed thus: IJ]. VIR. A. A. A. FB. F, that 
is, Auro, Argento, AZre Flando, Feriundo. Their number had always been three, till 
J. Cwsar,-as it appears from several medals, enlarged it to four: whence, in the coin of 
Cicero, just mentioned, we find him called IIIT. VIR. There was another magistrate 
also, of lower rank, at Rome, called Treviri Capitales, who tried and judged all capital 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of inferior condition : in allusion to 
which Cicero has a pleasant joke in one of his letters to Trebatius, when he was attend- 
ing Cesar in his wars against the Treviri, one of the most fierce and warlike nations of 
Ganl :—* I admonish you,” says he, “ to. keep out of the way of those Treviri; they are 
of the capital kind, I hear: I wish, rather, that they were the coincrs of gold and silver.” 
Fp. Fam. 7.13. 
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victory at Actium, and conquest of Egypt, were addressed to 
Cicero the consul ; who had the pleasure of publishing them to 
the senate and people; as well as of making and exeeuting 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and monuments of 
Antony to be demolished, and that no person @f his family 
should ever after bear the name of Marcus. By paying this 
honour to the son, Augustus made qgme atonement for his 
treachery to the father: and, by giving the family this oppor- 
tunity of revenging his death upon Antony, fixed the blame of 
it also there; while the people looked upon it as Divine and 
providential, that the final overthrow of Antony’s name and 
fortunes, should by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero’. Some honours are men- 
tioned, likewise, to have been decreed by Cicero, in his con- 
sulship, to his partner Augustus; particularly, an obsidional 
crown; which, though made only of the common grass that 
happened to be found upon the scene of action, yet, in the 
times of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest reward of 
military glery; and never bestowed but for the deliverance of 
an afmy, when reduced to the last distress?. This crown, 
therefore, had not been given above eight times from the foun- 
dation of Rome: but with the oppression of its liberty, all its 
honours were servilely prostituted to the will of the reigning 
monarch. 

Soon after Cicero’s consulship, he was made proconsul of 
Asia; or, as. Appian says, of Syria; one of the most consider- 
able provinces of the empire: from which time we find no 
farther mention of him in history. He died, probably, soon 
after; before a maturity of age and experience had given him 
the opportunity of retrieving the reproath of his intempe- 
rance, and distinguishing himself in the councils of the 
state: but, from the honours already mentioned, it is evident 
that his life, though blemished by some scandal, yet was not 
void of dignity: and, amidst all the vices with which he is 
charged, he is allowed to have retained his father’s wit and 
politeness *. : 

There are two stories related of him, which shew, that his 
natural courage and high spirit were far from being subdued 
by the ruin of his party and fortunes: for being in company 
with some friends, where he had drunk very hard, in the heat 





? Plut. in Cic. Dio, p. 456. App. p. 619. 672. 

2 Corona quidem nulla fuit graminca nobilior—nunquam nisi in desperatione suprema 
contigit ulli; nisi ab universo exercitu servato decreta—eadem vocatur obsidionalis— 
dabatur hax: viridi e gramine, decerpto inde ubi obsessos servasset aliquis—Ipsum Augus- 
tum, cum M. Cicerone Consulem, idibus Septembribus Senatus obsidionali donavit, &c. 
Vid. Plin. Nat, 22. ¢. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

§ Qui nihil ex paterno ingenio habuit, preter urbanitatem. M. Senec. Suasor. 6. 
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of wine and passion, he threw a cup at the head of Agrippa; 
who, next to Augustus, bore the chief sway in Rome’. He 
was provoked to it, probably, by some dispute in politics, or 
insult on the late champions, and vanquished cause of the 
republic. At another time, during his government of Asia, 
one Cestius, who was afterwards praetor, a flatterer of the 
times, and a reviler of his father, having the assurance to 
come one day to his table, Cicero, after he had inquired his 
name, and understood that it was the man who used to insult 
the memory of his father, and declared that he knew nothing 
of polite letters, ordered him to be taken away, and publicly 
whipped ”, 

Hits nature seems to have been gay, frank, and generous ; 
peculiarly turned to arms and martial glory; to which, by the 
unhappy fate of his country, he had been trained very young; 
and at an age that is commonly dedicated to the arts of peace 
and studies of learning, had served, with much honour to him- 
self, in three successive wars, the most considerable in all his- 
tory—of Pharsalia, Philippi, and Sicily. If his life, therefore, 
did not correspond with the splendour of his father’s, it seems 
chargeable to his misfortune rather than his fault; and to the 
miserable state of the times, which allowed no room for the 
attainment of his father’s honours, or the imitation of his vir- 
tues; but if he had lived in better times, and a free republie, 
though he would not have been so eminent a scholar, or orator, 
or statesman, as his father, yet he would have excelled him 
probably, in that character, which conferred a more substantial 
power and dazzling glory, the fame of a brave and accomplished 
general. 

The characters of Q. Cicero, the brother, of his son Quintus, 
and of Atticus, have been so frequently touched in the course 
of this history, that there is but little occasion to add any thing 
more about them. ‘The two first, as we have already said, 
upon the news of their being proscribed, took their leave of 
Cicero in his flight towards the sea, and returned to Rome, in 
order to furnish themselves with money and other necessaries 
for a voyage to Macedonia. ‘They hoped to have executed 
this before the proscription could take effect, or to lie con- 
cealed, at least for a short time, in the city, without the danger 
of a discovery: but the diligence of Antony’s emissaries, and 
the particular instructions that they had received to make sure 
of the Ciceros, eluded all their caution and hopes of conceal- 
ment. ‘The son was found out the first; who is said to have 
been more solicitous for the preservation of his father, than to 
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' Marcoqne Agrippr a temulento sevphum inmpactum.  Plin. Hist. Nat. 14. 20. 
? M. Senec. Suasor. 6, 
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provide for his own safety: upon his refusal to discover where 
his father lay hid, he was put to the rack by the soldiers; till 
the father, to rescue his son from torture, came out from his 
hiding place, and voluntarily surrendered himself; making no 
other request to his executioners, than that they would dispatch 
him the first of the two. The son urged the same petition, to 
spare him the misery of being the spectator of his father’s 
murder; so that the assassins, to satisfy them both, taking 
each of them apart, killed them by agreement at the same 
time '. 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times in which he lived, 
and the perpetual quiet that he enjoyed in them, confirm what 
has already been sbeeeied of him, that he was a perfect master 
of the principles of his sect, and knew how to secure that chief 
yood of an f icurean life, his private ease and safety. One 
would naturally imagine, that his union with Cicero and Brutus, 
added to the fame Ct his wealth, would have involved him, of 
course, in the ruin of the proscription; he himself was afraid 
of it, and kept himself concealed for some time: but without 
any great reason; for, as if he had foreseen such an event and 
turn of things, he had always paid a particular court to An- 
tony ; and in the time even of his disgrace, when he was driven 
out of Italy, and his affairs thought desperate, did many emi- 
nent services to his friends at Rome; and above all, to his wife 
and children; whom he assisted, not only with his advice, but 
with his moffey also, on all occasions of their distress: so that 
when Antony came to Rome, in the midst of the massacre, he 
made it his first care to find out Atticus; and no sooner learned 
where he was, than he wrote him word, with his own hand, to 
lay aside all fears, and come to him immediately; and assigned 
him a guard to protect him from any insult or violence of the 
soldiers *. 

It must be imputed, likewise, to the same principle of At- 
ticus’s caution, and a regard to his safety, that, after so long 
and intimate a correspondence of letters with Cicero, on the 
most important transactions of that age, of which there are 
sixteen books of Cicero’s still remaining, yet not a single letter 
of Atticus’s was ever published: which can hardly be charged 
to any other cause, but his having withdrawn them from ‘iro, 
after Cicero’s death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
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1 Dio, p. 333. App. 601. Plut. in Cic. 

? Atticus, cum Ciceronis intima familiaritate uteretur, amicissimus esset Bruto, non 
modo nihil iis indulsit ad Antonium violandum ; sed ¢ contrario familiares ejus ex urbe 
profugientes, quantum potuit, texit—ipsi autem Fulvie, cum litibus distineretur—sponsor 
omnium rerum fuerit—itaque ad adventum Imperatorum de foro decesserat, timens pro- 
scnptionem— Antonius autem—ei, cum requisisset, ubinam esset, sua manu scripsit, ne 
timeret, statimque ad se veniret—ac ne quid periculum incideret—presidium e1 misit. 
Corn, Nep., in vit, Attic. 10. 
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lest, in that revolution of affairs, and extinction of the public 
liberty, they should ever be produced to his hurt, or the dimi- 
nution of his credit with their new masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was soon esta- 
blished on a more solid foundation than that of his personal 
merit, by the marriage of his only daughter with M. Agrippa: 
which was first proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
introduced him to the friendship and familiarity of Augustus, 
whose minister and favourite Agrippa was; and to whom he 
himself became afterwards nearly allied, by the marriage of 
his grand-daughter with his successor Tiberius'. Thus he 
added dignity to his quiet; and lived to a good old age, in the 
very manner in which he wished, happy and honourable; and 
remote from all trouble or the ipprelencion of danger. But 
that he still lives in the fame and memory of ages, is en- 
tirely owing to the circumstance of his having been Cicero’s 
friend; for this, after all, was the chief honour of his life: 
and as Seneca truly observed, it was the epistles of Cicero 
which preserved him from oblivion; and neither his son 
Agrippa, nor grandson Tiberius, nor great grandson Drusus, 
would have been of any service to in: if Cicero’s name, 
by drawing Atticus’s along with it, had not given him an im- 
mortality ”. 
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i Atgue harum nuptiarum, non enim est celandum, conciliator fuit Antonius,  (Ubid. 
12.) Nata est antem Attico neptisex Agrippa. Hane Cosar vix anniculam, Tiberio 
Claudio Neroni, Drusilla nato, privigno suo deaonuif Que conjunctio neceasitudinem 
eorumn sanxit. Ibid, 19, . 

2 Nomen Attici perire Ciceronis epistole non sinunt, Nihil illi profuisset: gener 
Agrippa et Tiberius progencr, et Drusus pronepos: inter tam magna nomina tacetur, 
nisi Cicero illum applicuisset. Senec. Ep, 21, 
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A. 


ACADEMY, a school of philosophy at 
Athens ; an account of its name, origin, 
and situation, Note, page 708, its Wee. 
trines, ibid. New Academy; its dis- 
tinction from the Old, 710, its: principles 
and method of philosophizing, ibid, kept 
the proper medium between the Stote 
and the Sceptie, 711, the most rational 
of all seets, (12, best adapted to the pro- 
fession of an orator, 713, almost deserted 
in Ciccro’s time-——why, ibid. the notion 
of a third or Middle Academy ground- 
less, Note, ibid. the Academic principles 
the best calculated for practical life; com- 

oe with those of the Stoics, and the 

CLS 727, Kc. 

Acaleo, (. married Civero’s aunt, 1. 
two sons bred up with Cicero, 6. 
Adoption, the condition and effects of it, 

187. 

Aidiles, the nature and duties of their 
office, 73, often ruined themselves by the 
expense of their shows, ibid. 

Audileship, or tribunate, a necessary step 
to the superior dignities, 50. 

fEschylus, of Cnidos, an eminent rhieto- 
rician, attended Cicero in his travels, 
eA 

Esopus, the tragedian, applies several pas- 
sages of his parts in acting to the care of 
Cicero, 251. 

Afranius, L. consul, his character, 170. 

Agranan laws, some account of them, 99. 

Agriculture, the most liberal employment 
in old Rome, 5, 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, repulsed from 
the consulship by the trinmvirate, 300, 
Aljaudw, the name of a legion raised by 

Ceasar, an account of it, Note, 574. 

Albinovanus, M. Tullius, a friend of Clo- 

a accuses P, Sextius of public violence, 


His 


Allobroges, their ambassadors solicited to 
enter into Catiline’s plot, 127, are ex- 
amined in the senate, 128, 129, 

Amanus, a mountainous part of Cilicia, sub- 
dued by Cicero, 373. 
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Antiochus, & philosopher of the Old Aca- 
demy, with whom Cicero lodged at 
Athens, 27. 

Antiochus, king of Comagene ; his petition 
to the senate rejected by Cicero's in- 
fluence, 313, ands notice to Cicero, that 
the Parthians had passed the Euphrates, 
366. 

Antonius, C, candidate for the acetate 
guilty of open bribery --supported — by 
Crvsets and Cassar, 02, 93, chosen consul 
with Cicero, 96, and wholly managed 
by him, 98, sent out with an army 
yreinet Catiline, P22, in unwilling te 
fight, 143, condemned to exile for his 
oppressions in Macedonia, 186, defeated 
und taken prisoner by young Cicero, 
O21, raises a sedition in Brutus's camp, 
confined by him on shipboard, 646, 

Antonius, M. grandfather of the triumvir; 
his head fixed upon the rostra by C. 
Marinas, 15, 

Antonins, M. the father of the triumvir, 
Invades Crete, but is defeated, and dies 
with disyrace, 44. 

Antonius, M. tribune, makes on invective 
oration against Pompey, 898, opposes 
all decrees against Caesar, 399, flies to 
Cwsar's camp, ibid, his character, ibid. 
his flight the pretext of the war, 401, ex- 
cludes all the Pompeians from Ttaly, 
eacept OCieere, 442, declared master of 
the Henke to Cosar, 448, his luxsrious 

manner of living, compelled by Cusar to 

my for his purchase of Pormpey's houses, 

498, 499, made consul with Casar, 504, 

quartels with Dolsbella, ibid. offers a 

regal diadem to Corsar, 506, preserved 

by the two Brutoses, when Cisar was 
killed, 514, dissembles his real views, 

inanages Lepidus to his interests, 524, 

deludes the conspirators, 525, contrives 

the tumult at Caesar's funeral, 527, 

inakes a progress through Italy, to solicit 

the veteran soldiers, 533, his pernicious 
use of the decree for confirming Caesar's 

acts, 546, seizes the public treasure, 548, 

bobes Dolabella to his interests, ibid. 

treats Octavius with contempt, 556, re- 
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commonds an accommodation with 8. 
Pompey to the senate, 561, endeavours 
to extort the pervinecs of Macedonia and 
Syria from Brutus and Cassius, 566, 
threatens Cicero, 567, answers his first 
Philippic, 570, erects a statue to Cesar, 
572, puts three hundred centurions to 
death, 575, enraged against Octavius and 
Q. Cicero the son, 576, resolved to pos- 
sess himself of Cisalpine Gaul, and make 
war agninet D. Brutus, 577, besieges De- 
cimus in Modena, 581, receives an em- 
basey from the senate, 589, refuses to 
comply with their demands, 591, reduces 
Modena to great straits, G11, tries to 
bring over Hirtius and Octavius to his 
measures, 615, gains an advantage against 
Pansa, but is defeated by Hirtius, 634, 
entirely routed in a second battle by Oc- 
tavius and Hirtius, flies to the Alps, 639, 
is received by Lepidus, 652, forms the 
league of the sccond triumvirate with 
Cesar Octavianus and Lepidus, 677, pro- 
scribes his uncle, 680, a summary view 
of his conduct from Casar’s death, ibid. 
gives 8,000/. for Cicero's head, and orders 
it to be fixed upon the rostra, 683. 

Appian, a copier of Plutarch, £’reface, 
xiv, 

Appius, Cicero's predecessor in his govern- 

mont, displeased with Cicero's proceed- 
ings in it, 380, impeached by Dolabella, 
and acquitted, 384, exercises the censor- 
ship with rigour, ibid. asserted the reality 
of divination as an augur, and was laughed 
at for it, 721. 

Appuleius, tribune, makes a speech in de- 
fence of Cicero’s measures, 6382. 

Aguiliue, M. delivered up to Mithridates 

y the city of Mitylene, 3). 

Aratus’s Phenomena, translated by Ciccro, 
10, and also his Prognosetics, 178. 

Arcesilas, the sixth successor of Plato, in 
the Academic School, founded tho New 
Academy, 709. 

Archias, an eminent poet, the master of 
Cicero, lived with Lucullus, 7, defended 
by Cicero, 166. 

Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, recom- 
mended to Cicero, begs his assistance 
upon the discovery of a plot, 367, 368, 
drained of his money by the Roman 
governors, 368, 369. 

Aristotle, his works first brought into Italy 
by Syila, 19, scholar of Plato, and 
founder of the Peripateiie Sect, 709, 

held the nature of God, and the soul, to 





of Cicero and 
. M wtted to the freedom 

of Rome; its tetritery rude and moun- 
tainous, 3. | 

Ateius, trib. declares the expedition of 
Crassus prohibited by the auspiccs, 308, 
— ont ef the senate for it by Appius, 


Atticus, a surname given to T. Pomponius, 
of the Epigurean sock, 27, purchases for 
Cicero at Athens several statues and 


curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 88, em- 
loys his slaves in copying all the best 

Prreek writers, 89, refuses to follow Ci- 
cero in his exile, 226, chides him for his 
dejection, 230, supplies him with money, 
238, is thought too cold by him, ibid. 
visits him at Dyrrachium, 243, marries 
Pilia, 290, com dais to Cicero of Quin- 
tus’s usage of his sister Pomponia, 359, 
labours to reconcile Cicero to Caesar's 
administration, 495, his tenderness at 
parting from Cicero, 557, his nature 
sometimes got the better of his philoso- 
phy, 558, his political conduct and prin- 
ciples compared with Cicero’s and Cato's, 
727, &c. his life a true pattern of the 
Epicurean scheme, 729, why none of his 
letters to Cicero were ever published, 
738, his daughter married to Agrip 
his grand-daughter to Tiberius, but his 
chief glory was Cicero's friendship, 739. 

Augurs, their college, an account of it, 342, 
presided over the auspices, as the inter- 
preters of the will of Jove, 720, their dig- 
nity and powers, ibid. 

Auspices, often forged by Marius and Sylla, 
to animate their soldiers, 33. 

Autronius, P, Patus, convicted of bribery, 
forfeits the consulship, 86, banished for 
conspiring with Catiline, 156. 


B. 


Balbus, Corn. defended by Cicero; his 
character, 296, begs of Cicero to act the 
mediator between Casar and Pompey, 
and to stand neuter, 418, &c. 

ae Mr. a mistake of his corrected, Note, 
477. 

Bestia, L. his character ; defended by Ci- 
cero, 283. 

Bibulus, chosen consul with Caesar, 182, 
opposes Clodius’s adoption, 186, inju- 
niously treated by Cesar, 188, shuts him- 
self up in his house, 189, provokes the 
triumvirate by his edicts, 196, account of 
him by Cicero, ibid. 

Bona Ica, her mysterics polluted by P. 
Clodius, 160. 

Brutus, D. one of the conspirators against 
Cassar, his character, 512, seizes the pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Gaul, 529, forbids An- 
tony the entrance of it, 577, defends 
Modena against him with great vigour, 
632, assists in the defeat of Antony, 639, 

ursucs him, 649, joins his army with 
*Jancus, 652, is deserted by Plancus, 
660, and killed by Antony's soldiers, 
ibid. 

Brutus, M. father of him who stabbed 
Cesar, surrenders himself to Pompey, 
and is killed by his order, 35. 

Brutus, M. one of the conspirators against 
Cesar ; lends money to King Ariobarzancs 
and to the Salaminians, at an exorbitant 
intercat; presees Cicero to solicit the 
payment of it, 369, &e. joins with Pom- 
pey against Cesar, and acts with a parti- 
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cular zeal, 434, writes the life of Cato, 
464, puts away his wife Claudia, and 
marries Porcia, Cato’s daughter, 486, 
makes an oration to Caesar, in favour of 
King Deiotarus, 501, chief of the conspi- 
racy against Cesar,—his character, 568, 
his descent from old L. Brutus asserted, 
and the of his being Casar’s son 
confated, ibid. Note; speaks to the 
er in the Capitol after Caesar's death, 
, driven out of the ed 7 Antony's 
ean Douisag retires wit asaius to 
Lanuvium, 529, cxpostulates with An- 
tony by letter, 549, holds a select coun- 
cil, 555, his shows and plays received 
with applause by the city, 559, prepares 
to seize Macedonia by dover: 566, sends 
an account of his success in that expe- 
dition, 598, takes (. Antony prisoner, 
621, treats him with lenity, ibid. dis- 
pleased with the ovation decreed to 
Octavius, 643, secures C. Antony on 
shipboard, 646, cannot be persuaded to 
come to Italy, 663, his behaviour in 
Greece, 666, displeased with Cicero's 
measures, 666, 667, his conduct compared 
with Cidvso'’s; inconsistent with itself, 
667, 668, 677. 
Brutus, L. a medal with his head on one 
side, and Ahala on the other; a conjec- 
ture on the reason of it, Note, 521, 
Burea, T. Munatins Plancus, accused by 
Cicero, and conte, ‘ned to banishment, 


C. 


Cerellia, a learned lady and correspondent 
of Cicero, 695. 
Cesar, J. nearly allied to C. Marius; mar- 
riee Cornelia, Cinna’s daughter, refuses 
to put her away ; ad ieee of her for- 
tune and the priesthood by Sylla, 21, re- 
tires into the country, is discovered by 
Svila’s soldiers; obtains his life with 
difficulty ; Sylla’s prediction of him, ibid. 
gains a civic crown at the siege of Mity- 
lene, 31, zealous to restore the power of 
the tribunes, 71, made use of them to 
overturm the republic, 72, excelled all 
men in the magnificence of hia shows, 
74, a zealous promoter of the Manilian 
law, 84, suspected of a conspiracy against 
the state, 86, revives the Manan CAUSE ; 
poe the agents of Sylla’s cruelty ; 
ut spares Catiline, 94, suborns T. La- 
hienus to accuse ©. Rabirius, 106, whom 
he condemns, ibid. elected high priest, 
108, votes for saving the lives of Cati- 
line’s accomplices, 137, in danger of being 
killed for it, 144, supports Metellus 
against Cicero ; his attempts against Ca- 
tulus, 150, suspended from his office, 
151, his suspension reversed, 152, im- 
peached by L. Vettius and Q. Curius, of 
Catiline’s plot, 156, takes his revenge on | 
them both, ibid. puts away his wife, 16], | 
his behaviour on the trial of Clodius, | 
163, invites Pompey to make himeelf | 


master of the republic, 167, supports 
Clodius against Cicero, 179, returns with 
glory from Spain, 18], chosen consul 
with Bibulus, 182, forms a triple league 
with Pompey and Crassus, 12, 183, pro- 
cures Clodius's adoption, 187, carrics an 
Agrarian law by violence, 188, gains the 
favour of the knights; sends Cato to 
pricon, 189, ratifies Pompey’s acte in 
Asia, and humbles [ucullus, ibid. feigns 
a quarrel with Clodius, 190, provoked by 
the edicts of Bibulus, 196, 197, suborns 
Vettius to swear a plot u young 
Curio, and the nobles of the opposite 
party, 199, strangles Vettius in prison, 
SW), endeavours to force Cicero to a de- 
panes upon him; offers to make him 
is lieutenant in Gaul, 202, provoked by 
Cicero‘s refusal, assists Clodius, and 
throws the blame on Cicero, ibid. re- 
conciles Piso to Clodius, 206, condemns 
the proceedings of Cicero against Lentu- 
lus and the reat, 211, the legality of his 
acts questioned in the senate, 216, gocs 
to his province of Giaul, ibid. congratu- 
lates Clodius upon his management of 
Cato, 223, consents to Cicero's restora- 
tion upon certain conditions, 239, 240 
has his province prolonged to him by 
Ciccro’s assistance, 284, has an interview 
with Pompey at Luca, 287, reconciles 
Pompey and Crassus, 300, his second ex- 
edition into Britain, 319, extremely 
ind to Q. Cicero, 322, presses Cicero 
to defend Vatininus 327, and also Cin- 
binius, 330, bears the loss of his daughter 
Julia with firmness, and prepares himself 
for a breach with Pompey, 334, 335, 
alarms the city with the prospect of a 
civil war, 357, pleased with the coldness 
between Cicero and Cato, labours to in- 
crease it, 377, puts an end to the Gallic 
war, 385, bribes Paulus and Curio to his 
intercets, 389, ordered by the senate to 
dismiss his army, 399, passes the Rubi- 
con, 402, offera terms of peace, 404, ix 
not sincere in it, 404, the nature of his 
attempt considered, 406, takes Corfininm, 
and treats his prisoners with generosity, 
410, presses Cicero to stand neuter, 416, 
417, seizes upon the public treasure, 425, 
marches into Spain and defeats Pompey’s 
lieutenants, 436, created dictator, makes 
himself consul, goes after Pompey, ibid. 
besieges him at Dyrrachium without suc- 
ceas, quits the siege, 436, 437, gains a 
complete victory at Pharsalia, 440, his 
conduct and Pompey’s compared, ibid. 
declared dictator a second time, 448, 
writes kindly to Cicero, 452, has an in- 
terview with him, ibid. disgusts the city 
by hix manner of creating consuls, 455, 
embarks for Africa, ibid. the time of his 
embarkment cleared from a seeming 
contradiction between Cicero and Hir- 
tins, 454, Note; he returns victorious, 
is extravagantly flattered by the senate, 
457, his regard for Cicero, 463, answers 
Cicero's Cato, 465, grants the petition of 
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the senate in favour of Marcellus, 466, 
reforms the Kalendar, 469, 470, pardons 
Ligarius, 478, goes into Spain against 
Pompey’s sons, 475, sends Cicero an ac- 
count of his success, 494, publishes his 
Anti-Cato, 499, triumphs, 500, inclined 
to ruin King Deiotarus, whom Cicero 
and Brmitus defended, 501, startled b 
Brutus’s freedom in that cause, ibid. 
shortens the terms of the cousulship, to 
oblige the more friends with it, 504, open 
to a kinds of flattery, and desirous of 
the title of king, 505, his death and 
character, 515, &c. worshipped as a Deity 
by the meaner surt, 534. 

Calcnus, the head of Antony's party, 589, 
carries several points against Cicero, 591. 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, driven ont of Italy by 
Syllu, killed by Pompey, 20. 

Carneades, a professor of the New Acu- 
demy, which he carried to its highest 
glory, 210. 

Cassius, C. blocked up in Antioch by the 
Parthians, guins an advantage over them, 
372, conspires against Casar's life; his 
churacter, 508, &c. retires with M. Bru- 


tus to Lanuvium, 529, chosen patron of 


Putcoli with the two Brutuses, 548, ex- 
postulates by letter with Antony, 549, 
Rati for an attempt upon Syria, 559, 
lis success in Syria, 566, defeats Dola- 
bella, 648, 649, his preparations for the 
wu and conduct vindicated, 666, com- 
pared with Brutus’s, ibid. 

Cassius, Q. the tribune, opposes all motions 
aes Cusar, 399, flics to Cwsar’s camp, 
ibid. 

Catiline, disappointed of the consulship, 
enters into a conspiracy against the state, 
86, accused for his oppressions in Afric, 
solicits Cicero to undertake his cause, 91, 
bribes his accuser, P. Clodius, to betray 
‘it, ibid. bribes openly for the consul- 
ship, supported by Craseus and Cwsar, 
93, cuts off the head of C. Marius Gra- 
tinianus, and presents it to Sylla;  ac- 
cused by L. Paulus of murdering citizens 
in Sylla’s proscription; suspected of an 
incestuous commerce with Fabia the 
vestal, 94, 95, sues for the consulship a 
second time, 108, forms a design against 
Cicero's life, ibid. his character, 109, 110, 
the plan of his conspiracy, 110, 111, fails 
in a design against Praneste, 114, leaves 
the city, 118, is declared a public enemy, 
122, blocked up by Q. Metellus and GC, 
Antonius, 143, defeated and killed, ibid. 

Cato, C. trib. his character, 275. de- 
clares himself against the restoration of 
King Ptolemy, ibid. treats Pompey 
roughly, 282, makes himself ridiculous 
by the sale of his gladiators, 29], 292, 
hinders the consuls from choosing ma- 
gistrates, 300. 

Cato, M. Porcius, his speech for putting 
Catiline’s accomplices to death, 140, ob- 
tains a decree for that purpose in his 
own words, 141, declares Cicero the Fu- 
ther of his country, 145, accepts the com- 


mission granted by Clodius’s law, to 
depose Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, 223, 
maintains the legality of Clodius’s tribu- 
nate, 224, repulsed the pretorship, 
307, Augustus’s moderation with regard 
to his character, Note, 685, his political 
principles and conduct compared with 
Cicero's, 727. 

Ceneors, an account of them, 72, their 
office restored, after an intermission of 
seventecn years, and exercised with seve- 
rity, ibid. 

ae the division of the people into, 


Cethegus, one of Catiline’s conspirators, bis 
character, 112, put to death, 141. 

Characters of persons, in what manner to 
be drawn, Pref. xi. 

Character of Mithridates 14, of C. Marius, 
16, of Sylla, 32, 33, of Roscius the come- 
dian, 36, of Sertorius, 46, of M. Crassus, 
48, of Catiline, 109, 110, of Lentulus, 
111, 112, of Cethegus, 112, of Lucullus, 
147, of P. Clodins, 160, of M. Pub. Piso, 
166, of L, Calp. Piso, 206, of A. Gabi- 
nins, 207, of Piso. Cicero's son-in-law, 
256, of Trebatius, 3) 8, of P. Crassus, 341, 
of Q. Hortensius, 391, of M. Antony, 
399, of Pompey, 445, of Curio, 449, of 
Ligarius, 474, of Tullia, 477, of M. Mar- 
cellus, 488, of Mamurra, Note, 502, of 
M. Brutus, 508, of C. Cassius, 510, of 
D. Brutus, 512, of Trebonius, ibid. of J. 
Cowsar, 515, of Matius, 543, and Note, 
548, of Servilia, 555, of Sulpicius, 596, 
Note, 598, of Hirtius, 639, of Pansa, 640, 
of Messala, 669, of Octavius, 681, of Le- 
pidus, ibid. of Atticus, 557, 729, 738, of 
Cato, 728, &c. 

Cicero, M. the grandfather, some account 
of him; had two sons, Marcus and Lu- 
cius, 5. 

Cicero, M. the father; a man of letters and 
politences: educates his children with 
great care, under the direction of L. 
Crassus, 6, had a house in Rome, 7, saw 
his son consul, 96. 

Cicero, L. the cousin of Cicero, an account 
of him, 77. 

Cicero, Q. the brother, obtains the govern- 
ment of Asia, and quarrels with Atticus 
for refusing to be his lieutenant, 171, 
popes: to visit his brother at Thesea- 
onica, in his return from Asia, but is 
disappointed, 228, 229, arnves at Rome, 
233, saves his life in a tumult by hiding 
himself under the bodies of the dead, 
247, driven from his house by Clodius, 
271, made one of Caesar's lieutenants in 
Gaul, 315, projects a poem on Caesar's 
British expedition, 320. 

Cicero, M. T. when born, 1], an account of 
hie family, ibid. called a new man, why, 
3, his family seat, ibid. now possessed by 
Dominican Friars, 4, received the name 
of his father and grand-father, Marcus, 
ibid. the name of Cicero, whence derived, 
ibid. educated with his cousins, the young 
Aculeoe, under the direction of L. Cras- 
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sus, 6, placed in a public school under a 
Greek master, 7, committed to the poet 
Archias: much addicted to poetry ; pub- 
lishes a poem while a boy, 8, takes the 
ag gown, ibid. put under the care of 
Q. Muc. Scevola, the augur, afterwards 
of Scavola, the high-priest ; acquires a 
complete knowledge of the laws, 9, his 
manner of improving himself, 10, he 
translates Aratus's Phenomena into Latin 
verse; publishes a poem in honour of C, 
Marius, 11, another called Limon; his 
poetical genius scarce inferior to his ora- 
torial; studies philosophy, ibid. is fond 
of Phedrus the Epicurean; deserts the 
principles of that sect, ibid. makes a cam- 
maign with the consul Cn. Pompeius 
trabo, in the Marsic war; is present at a 
conference between the consul and the 
reneral of the Marsi, 12, serves as vo- 
unteer under Sylla, relates a remark- 
able action, at which he was present, ibid. 
sees the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 
15, writes his rhetorical pieces, 18, scho- 
lar to Philo, the Academic ; resumes his 
oratorial studies under Molo the Rho- 
dian, 18, studies logic with Diodotus the 
Stoic ; declaims in Tatin and Greek with 
M. Piso and Q. Pompeius, ibid. puts 
himself a second time under Molo, 22, 
improves his language by the conver- 
sation with the ladies, 23, offers himself 
to the bar, ibid. undertakes the cause of 
P. Quinctius, 24, defends S. Roscius of 
Amcria, ibid. is applauded for it by the 
whole city, 25, detends the nghts of cer- 
tain towns of Italy to the freedom of 
Rome, which Sylla had taken from them, 
27, travels into Greece and Asia, ibid. 
lodges at Athens, with Antiochus, ibid. 
meets there with Atticus, pursues his 
rhetorical studies under Demetrius the 
Syrian; is initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries, 28, goes over into Asin, where 
he is attended by the principal orators of 
that country, 29, visits Rhodes on his 
return, where he studies philosophy with 
Posidonius, and declaims in Greek, with 
Molo, ibid. comes back to Rome, after 
an excursion of two years, 30, his travels 
the only scheme of travelling with credit, 
ibid. the story of his journey to the Del- 
phic Oracle suspected, 35, is made quas- 
tor, pleads the cause of Roscius the come- 
dian, 36, he marries Terentia, 40, en- 
ters upon the quastorship of Sicily, ibid. 
vatly honoured by the Sicilians, pleads 
or some young officers of quality, 41, 
finds out the tomb of Archimedes, un- 
known to the Syracusans, 42, his return 
to Italy, 43, resolves to reside constantly 
in Rome, 43, strictly observes the Cincian 
law, 49, takes all the usual ways of re- 
commending himself to the people, 50, 
is elected curule sdile; undertakes the 
rosecution of Verres, 51, 52, goes to 
Sicily in search of facts and evidence 
against him: hia reception at Syracuse, 
54, &c. and at Measana, 56, defeats all 
the projects of Verres, by a new way of 


proceeding, and forces him into exile, 57, 
offends the nobility by it, 58, secures the 
affection of the citizens, is supplied with 

rovisions during his edileship by the 

icilians, 74, defends Cecina and Fon- 
teius, 76, declared pretor in three diffe- 
rent assemblies, 80, condemns Licinius 
Macer, 81, ascends the rostra tho first 
time, in defence of the Manilisn law, 83, 
defends A. Cluentius, 84, frequents the 
school of Gnipho, 85, defends Manilius, 
ibid. refuses to accept any province, 87, 
takea gre pains in suing for the consul- 
ship, ibid. employs Atticus to purchase 
statues and other curiosities for him at 
Athens, 88, defends C. Cornelius, 90, 
inclined to defend Catiline, 91, changes 
his mind, ibid. uppears a candidate for 
the consulship, 92, delivers his speech 
called tu Toga Candida; detends Q. 
Giallius, 93, proclaimed consul by the ac- 
clamation ot the whole people, 95, has a 
son bern to him, 96, draws his colleague, 
C. Antonius, from his old engagements, 
to the interests of the republic, 98, unites 
the equestrian order with the senate, 99, 
opposes Rullus’s Agrarian law, 100, ap- 
peases the people, in a tumult against 


-- Otho, 103, persuadcs the sons of the 


proscribed to bear their condition with 
patience, 104, defends C. Rabirius, 105, 
publishes a new law against bribery, 108, 
charges Catiline with traitorous designa, 
109, is ordered to take care that the re- 
mublic receives no harm, ibid, is informed 

y Curius of all Catiline’s measures, 113, 
1) 4, summons the senate to the temple of 
Jupiter, 114, decrees a reward to the first 
discoverer of the plot, ibid. drives Cati- 
line out of the city by a resolute speech, 
118, his second speech against Catiline, 
ibid. defends L. Murmna, 122, and C, 
Piso, 127, instructs the ambassadors of 
the Allobroges how to convict the con- 
spirators, 128, has public thanks and 
a supplication decreed to him, for pre- 
serving the city, 130, 13), his third speech 
5 oe Catiline, 131, publishes copies of 
the trial and confession of the conspira- 
tors, 133, his fourth speech against Cati- 
line, 136, stifles the information against 
Cesar, 145, declared the Father of his 
Country, receives honours from all the 
towns of ltaly, ibid. makes a law to limit 
the Legutio libera, 146, helps to procure 
atriumph for L, Lucullus, ibid. decrees 
a thanksgiving of ten days to Pompey, 
147, not suffered by the tribune Metellus 
to speak to the people, at the expiration 
of his consulship, 148, publishes an ora- 
tion inst Metellus, V31, writes to Q, 
Metelius about his brother's treatment of 
him, ibid. his letter to Pompey, 155, gives 
evidence agninst Autronius, 156, defends 
P. Sylla, 157, buys a house on the Pala- 
tine hill, 158, 159, histestim ony against 
Clodius, 163, defends the poet Archias, 
166, his judgment of Cato, 174, mode- 
rates Pompey's Agrarian law to the satis- 
faction of Both parties, 176, not permitted 
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to leave Rome when chosen by lot an 
ambassadur- to the Gallic cities, ibid. 
publishes the memoirs of his consulship 
in Greek, 177, writes » Latin poem ot 
his own history, ibid. publishes his con- 
suler orstions; and Aratus’s ics, 
translated by him into Latin verse, ibid. 
unites himself with Pompey; justifies 
this step, 180, his conduct with to 
Cwaar, and the triumvirate, 184, defends 
C. Antonius, his colleague, 186 pepe 
himself in pleading causes, 193, defends 
L. Valerius Flaccus, ibid. advises Pom- 
pey to a breach with Caosar, 198, is 
warmed by Clodius’s tribunate, 201, 
presses Atticus to return to Rome, ibid. 
refuses the honours offered by Cesar, 
202, depends on Pompey, but finds rea- 
son to distrust him, 263, expresses an 
inclination to the augurate ; but drops it, 
204, is vindicated from an unjust censure 
on that account, Note, ibid. conceives 
hopes of Piso and Gabinius, but is soon 
convinced of his mistake, 205, provides 
I. Ninnius. trib. to op Clodius’s 
laws, but consents to Ict them pass, 208, 
is reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
and changes his habit upon it, ibid. is de- 
fended by the knights and young nobility, 
who perpetually attend him, 209, is de- 
cited by Pompey, 212, 213, submits to a 
voluntary exile, and consecrates a statue 
of Minerva in the temple of Jupiter, 214, 
repents his quitting the city; charges the 
advisers of it with perfidy, 220, explains 
the motives of his retreat, 221, spends 
several days at Vibo, 224. not suffered 
to enter into Sicily by C. Virgilius, the 
pretor, ibid. honourably received by all 
the towns through which he passed, 225, 
resses Atticus to come to him, ibid. 
odges with M. Lenius near Brundisium, 
226, his dream, 227, 228, arrives at Dyr- 
rachium, is conducted to Thessalonica, 
by Cn. Plancius, 228, declines an inter- 
view with his brother, 229, his dejection 
in his exile, ibid. uneasy for the publica- 
tion of one of his invective orations, 236, 
returns to Dyrrachinm, 241, displeased 
with the management of his friends at 
Rome, ibid. hie restoration decreed in 
Mariue’s monument, 250, and confirmed 
by all the centuries, 255, his progress 
from Brundisium to Rome, 257, returns 
thanks to the senate and people, 259, pro- 
poses a law for granting to Pompey the 
administration of all the corn and pro- 
visions of the republic, 261, 262, pleads 
for the restitution of his Palatine house, 
265, rebuilds his Tusculan villa, 270, 
takes down the acts of his banishment 
from the Capitol, ibid. is assaulted in the 
streets by Clodius, 272, labours to get the 
commission of restoring king Ptolem 
granted to Lentulus, 277, unites himeclf 
with Pompey, 282, defends 1. Bestia, 
“83, promotes a decree for prolonging 
Caear's command, 284, defends P. Sox 
tins, 285, moves for reconsidering Cusar’s 
act for the division of the Campanian 


lands, but that motion, 287, &c. 
the grounds of his conduct towards the 
triumvirate, &c. 288, 289, rebuilds his 
houses 296, un in his domestic af- 
fairs, ibid. lies the answer of the ha- 
Tuspices to the violences of Clodius, 294, 
es the senate to recal Piso and 
abinius from their provinces, 296, de- 
fends Corn. Balbus and M. Cerlius, ibid. 
writes 2 poem in compliment to Cusar, 
298, engages Lucceius to write the his- 
tory of his acts, ibid. ks his invective 


oration against Piso, , is t at 
Pompey’s shows, and defends Gallus Ca- 
ninius, 306, finishes his Palatine house, 


and prepares an inscription for it, and 
for the temple of Tellus, 307, 308, his 
uarrel and reconciliation with Crassus, 
409, 310, finishes his piece on the Com- 
lete Orator, 310, composes a treatise on 
Politics, 313, enters into an intimacy with 
Cesar, 315, writes a series of letters to 
Trebatius in Gaul, 318, sends a Greek 
poem on his consulship to Caesar, and 
writes an epic poem in honour of him, 
321], defends Plancius, 326, and Vatinius, 
ibid. gives evidence against Gabiniua, 328, 
defends him in a second trial, 330, apolo- 
izes for that conduct, 332, defends C. 
abirius, 333, accepts Pompey's lieuten- 
ancy in Spain, but resigns it, 336, begins 
a correspondence of letters with Curio, 
339, elected into the College of Augurs, 
342, uses his utmost endeavours in pro- 
moting Milo to the consulship, 343, not 
deterred from undertaking Milo’s de- 
fence, 348, accuses the tnbune, Bursa, 
353, writes his treatise on Laws, 354, de- 
cides a ae about the inscription pre- 
eee by Pompey for his new temple, 
, succeeds to the government of Ci- 
licia, against his will, 356, sets forward 
towards it, 359, sends an account to 
Atticus of Pomponia's behaviour to his 
brother, 359, 360, has an interview with 
Pompey at Tarentum, 36], arrives at 
Athens, and lodges with Aristus, ibid. 
writes to C. Memmius, in behalf of the 
Epicureans, 362, rallies Trebatius on his 
turning Epicurean, ibid. sets forward to- 
wards Asia, 363, lands at Ephesus, 365, 
arrives at icea, and enters upon his 
command, 366, does not allow any ex- 
penee to be incurred for himself or com- 
pany, by the cities through which he 
passed, ibid. secures his province from 
the inroads of the Parthians, 367, takes 
king Ariobarzancs under his protection, 
367, 368, refuses to accept any present 
from him, 369, solicits him to pay his debt 
to Brutus with the money offered to 
himeelf, ibid. frees the Salaminians from 
the oppressions of Scaptius, Bruatus’s 
agent, 370, complains of Brutus to At- 
ticus, 371, 372, saluted emperor by his 
army, 872, takes Pindenissum, 374, re- 
ceives hostages from the Tiburani, 375, 
entertains thonghts of a triumph : sends 
an account of hfs xpedition to Cato, 376, 
hasa public thanksgiving decreed to him, 
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ibid. is displeased with Cato, for ref 
his vote to it, 877, sends his son an 
nephew to King Deiotarus’s court, 878, 
governs his province with singular mode- 
ration and probity, 378, 379, disgusts his 
predeceseor Appius by it, 380, resolves 
to assist Appius, a by his 
son-in-law PBolabella, , begs off the 
consuls, by letter, not to prolong his 
government, 389, commits his province 
to his questor, 390, calls at Rhodes on 
his return sai, is much affected by the 
news of Hortensius’s death, ibid. arrives 
at Athens, 893, resolves to sue for a 
triumph, 394, 395, has an interview with 
Pompey, 396, solicits an accommodation 
between him and Cesar, 398, arrives at 
Rome, ibid. has the command of Capua, 
committed to him, but resigns it, 402, 
403, has an interview with Cesar, 42(), 
= by Casar, Antony, &c. not to 
ollow Pompey, 422, &c. resolves to go 
after him, 429, has a conference with 
Servius Sulpicius, 431, joins Pompey, 
433, his behaviour in the camp, and sen- 
timenta of the war, 434, some of his jokes 
upon the management of it, Note, ibid. 
he refuses the command at Dyrrachinm, 
after the battle at Pharsalia, 440, had like 
to have been killed for it by young Pom- 
y, 441, returns to Italy, ibid. finds his 
le heats affairs in great disorder, 443, 
uneasy in his residenco at Brundisium, 
448, received kindly by Cesar, returns 
to Rome, 453, resumes his studies, and 
enters into a strict friendship with Varro, 
454, putsaway his wife Terentia, 456 ,mar- 
ries Publia, 457, his railleries on Caenr’s 
administration, Note, 458, caressed by 
Cesar and his friends, 46], 462, writes a 
book in praise of Cato, 463, publishes his 
Orator, 466, returns thanks to Cuesar for 
the pardon of M. Marcellus, ibid. do- 
fends Ligarius, 473, sends his son to 
Athens, 476, exceedingly afflicted by the 
death of hia daughter, ibid. resolves to 
build a temple to her, 483, 484, his rea- 
sons for it, Note, 484, applies himself 
closely to the study of i osophy, 490, 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, 
another on the Philosophy of the Aca- 
demy, 491, his treatise Finthus, 492, 
his Tusculan Disputations, 493, writes a 
funeral encomium on Porcia, Cato'e 
sister, 494, is pressed to write something 
to Caesar, but discouraged by the diffi- 
culty of it, 495, 496, defends king Deio- 
tarus, 501, entertains Cesar at his house, 
502, how far accessary to Cesar’s death, 
520, urges the conspirators to support that 
act by vigorous measures, 525, leaves 
Rome dissatisfied with the indolence of 
his friends, 529, disgusted by Cleopatra, 
in an interview with her, 532, endea- 
vours to draw Hirtius and Pausa to the 
interests of the republic, 538, writes his 
treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 550 
on Divination, sbid. on the Advantages 
of Old Age, ibid. on Friendship, ibid. 


on Fate, 551, his Anecdote, ibid. ap- 
roaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded 
rom entering it, 552, obtains an hono- 
rary lientenancy, and resolves to visit his 
son at Athens, 553, labours to reconcile 
Hirtiue to the conspirators, 554, assiets 
at a conference with Brutus and his 
friends, 555, ins to cherish Octavius 
as a check to Antony, 556, begins his 
Book of Offices, 557, takes his leave 
of Atticus with t tenderness, ibid. 
niiead to send him his piece on Glory, 
bid. some account of that piece, Note, 
ibid. sets forward towards Athena, 563, 
writes hia treatiso of Topics at sea, 
ibid. his nianner of writing prefaces, 
Note, 564, encouraged by good news 
from Rome, he drops the pursuit of 
his voyage, 565, has an interview with 
Brutus, ibid. and arrives at Romo, 567, 
delivers the first of his Philippica, ibid. 
retires to Naples, composes his second 
Philippic, 570, consents to support Octa- 
vius on certain conditions, 5/73, finishes 
his Book of Offices, 575, writes his 
Stoical Paradoxes, ibid. comes back to 
Rome, upon Antony's leaving it, 577, 
speaks his third Philippic, 578, his fourth, 
580, publishes bis second Philippic, ibid. 
speaks his fifth, 582, called for by tho 
people, to give them an account of tho 
deliberations of the senate, speaks his 
sixth Philippic, 587, his seventh, 589, 
opposed by Caleuie in all his motions 
against Antony: procures a decree to 
put on the sagum, or habit of war, 592, 
speaks his cight aor age ibid. his 
ninth, 595, his tenth, 599, his eleventh, 
606, his statue of Minerva, dedicated in 
the Capitol, struck by lightning, and re- 
paired by the sennte, 610, spcaks his 
twelfth Philippic, 611, his thirteenth, 617, 
his noble struggle in defence of the re- 
sk rad 623, his pains to engage Lepidus, 
allio, and Plancus, in the same cause, 
ibid. mortifies Servilius in the senate, 
629, disturbed by a report of his design- 
ng to make himscif master of the city, 
6352, carried in triumph to the Capitol, 
on the nows of Antony's defeat, 635, 
speaks his fourteenth Phili ic, ibid. 
presecs Brutus to come into Italy, 642, 
decrees an ovation to Octavius, with 
public honours to Hirtius, Pansa, Aquila, 
&c. ibid, expostulates with 1). Brutus on 
Antony's cacape, 644, blames M. Bru- 
tus’s clemency to CU. Antony, 647, utter- 
ly averse to the consulship of Octavius, 
7, presses Brutus and Cassius to hasten 
to Italy, 661, his conduct from the time 
of Ceesar’s death vindicated, and com- 
with Brutus’s, 667, his own ac- 
count of it in a letter to Brutus, 668, 
cleared from a calumny, intimated in a 
letter of Brutus, Note, 676, 677, pro- 
scribed by the triumvirate, 679, might 
have escaped into Macedonia, ibid, 
early notice of his danger; embarks at 
Astura, 682, prefe death to tho 
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fatigues of camps and the sea; forced by 
his slaves to attempt a flight ; overtaken 
by hie pursuers, orders his slaves 
not to resist,y—meets his death with the 
greatest firmness,—his head and hands 
cut off,—and placed upon the rostra, 
ibid. the spot where he fell visited by 
travellers, Bea, why Virgil and Horace 
make no mention of him, ibid. Livy’s 
character of him, and Augustus’s, 684, 
685, V. Paterculus’s encomium of him, 
ibid. all the succeeding writers vie with 
each other in peas him, ibid. of his 
person, and care of his health, ibid. his 
clothes and dress, 686, his domestic and 
social character, ibid. his high notions of 
friendship, and of gratitude, 687, his 
placability to enemics, 688, his splendid 
manner of living, ibid. his gay and 
apriahey temper, 689, thought to affect 
raillery too much, ibid. as famous for 
wit as for cloquence, ibid. a collection of 
his sayings published by Trebonius, ibid. 
& more copious one by Tiro, after his 
death, 690, an account of the number, 
situation, and condition of his several 
villas, ibid. an epigram on his Academy, 
or Puteolan villa, 692, his furniture rich 
and clegant, « cedar table of his remain- 
ing in Pliny’s time, 693, the source of 
his great wealth, ibid. his moral charac- 
ter unblemished,—ho had no intrigues 
with the ladies, 694, 695, was thought 
too sanguine in prosperity, SHE in 
adversity, 695, the love of glory his chief 
passion, 696, the nature of that passion 
explained and vindicated, ibid. his great 
leurning in every branch of science, 700, 
his works the most precious remains of 
antiquity, ibid. his industry incredible, 
ibid. w character of his letters, familiar, 
jocoae, political, recommendatory, 701, 
02, prefernble to the letters of ull who 
lived after him, compared particularly 
with Pliny’s, 703, his historical works 
lost, ibid. his plan for a gencral history, 
704, no remains of his poetry, but some 
scattered fragments, ibid. a character of 
his cloquence, compared with that of 
Demosthenes, 705, and that of his con- 
temporarics, who pretended to an Attic 
taste, 706, 707, his philosophy drawn 
from the Academy, 78. an xecount of 
it, as explained by himself, ibid. a judg- 
ment on the various reading in his trea- 
tise on the Nature of the Gods, Nofe, 
711, he became a convert to the New 
Academy, 712, the difficulty of discover- 
ing his real sentiments stated, 714, why 
they are not to be sought in his own 
orationa, ibid. which are yet good testi- 
monies of facts, Nufe, 715, his letters 
lay open his heart, but with some excep- 
tions, 715, his philosophical works give a 
history of the ancient philosophy, ibid. 
the key to his proper sentiments, 716, 
he has declared no precise opinions in 
natural philosophy, ibid. yet was ac- 
quaiutod with some of the fundamental 


Cincius, M. 


principles of it, which pass for the dis- 
coveries of modern , ibid. he be- 
lieved a God, a Providence, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments, 717—-719, his 
opinion of the religion of Rome con- 
sidered, 719, an observation of Polybius 
upon it, Note, 719, his own religion 
vine, 721, he deduced the origin of 
aut: moral obligation, and the eternal 
difference of good and ill, from the will 
of God, 722, &c. his system of religion 
and morality, contained in his books on 
Government, on Laws, and on Offices, 
728, the noblest system ever published 
to the heathen world, 724, an objection 
to hie belief of it stated and answered, 
&c. his rule of following nature 
explained, Note, ibid. his political prin- 
ciples and conduct illustrated, 726, &c. 
compared with Cato’s, and with Atti- 
cus’s, 727—730, his rule of managing 
mon of power, 729, &c. his true princi- 
ples always displayed themselves, when 
e was at liberty to exert them, 730, his 
death violent, but not untimely, 780, 
731, what he seems to have wished, ibid. 
the last act of his life glorious, ibid. 


Cicero, M. the son, invested with the 


manly gown at Arpinum, 421, carried by 
his father to Pompey’s camp, 433, com- 
mands a wing of Pompey’s horse, 440, 
sent to Athens to study under Cratippus, 
476, much commended and beloved by 
Brutus, 602, entrusted with the com- 
mand of his horse in Macedonia, ibid. 
defeats C. Antony, and takes him pri- 
soner, 621, his character injuriously 
treated by posterity, a true account of it, 
and a summary view of his life, 731 


—-(d/. 


Cicero, Q. attends his brother into Cilicia, 


as one of his lieutenanta, 559, resolves to 
follow him into Pompey’s camp, 432, 
obtains pardon from Carsar, 442, reviles 
his brother in his letters and speeches to 
Cesar's friends, ibid. gives « disadvanta- 
geous character of the consuls, Pansa 
and Hirtius, 640, is proscribed bv the 
triumvirate, 682, conceals himself in 
Rome, but is discovered and killed, 
together with his son, 737, 738. 


Cicero, Q. the son, gives information to 


Caesar of his uncle’s disaffection to him, 
421, reads to his friends an oration 
aguinst his uncle, 442, abuses both his 
uncle and father, to please Casar's 
friends, 495, deserts Antony, and is re- 
conciled to his father and uncle, 561, is 
presented to Brutus, 562, undertakes to 
accuse Antony to the people, ibid, is 
rash Antony in his edicts, 576, is 
proscribed; taken in Rome, and killed 
with his father, 737, 738. 

trib. his law prohibiting 
patrons to take money or presents from 
their cliente, 37. 


Cinna, the consul, driven ont of Rome, 


and deposed by his colleague Octavius ; 
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recals Marius; enters Rome with a supe- 
rior force, and puts all his enemies to 
the sword, 15, killed in a mutiny of his 
soldiers, 19. 

Cinna, L. Cornelius, praetor, applauds the 
act of killing Cesar, in a speech to the 

ple, 523, in danger of his life from 
wear's veteran soldiers, 524. 

Cinna, Helvius, tribune, mistaken for L. 
Cornelius Cinna, and torn to pieces by 
the rabble, 527. 

Cispius, tribune, beaten by Clodius, 247. 

Civic crown, what, &c. 31. 

Classical writers, why eo called, 81, Note. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, flies from 
Rome upon the death of Cassar, 532, her 
conference there with Cicero, ibid. 

Clodius, P. his character, 160, profanes 
the mysterics of the Bona Dea, ibid. 
his trial for it, ibid. &e. becomes a 
declared enemy to Cicero, 165, his pro- 
ject to get himself chosen tribune, by 
the means of an adoption, 179, the law 
of his adoption carried by the assistance 
of Caesar and Pompey, 186, his pretended 
quarrel with Ceasar, 190, is elected a 
tribune, and threatens Cicero, 201, pro- 
mises Pompey to be at his devotion, 203, 
does not sufier Bibulus to speak to the 
people on laying down of the consulship, 
ibid. bangains with Piso and Gabinius to 
oppress Cicero, 205, endeavours to gain 
the people by popular laws, 207, insults 
Cicero, 208, produces tho consuls to give 
their opinion on Cicero's consulship, 211, 
repeals the Elian and Fusian laws, 212, 

ublishes a law for Cicero’s banishment, 

16, demolishes Cicero's houses, 218, 
persecutes his wife and children, ibid. 
poisons Q. Seius Postnmus, for refusing 
to sell his house to him, 219, procures a 
law to depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus; 
charges Cato with the execution of it, 
222, &c. is congratulated upon it by 
Cesar, 223, affronts Pompey, by seizing 
Tigranes his prisoner, 334, forms a plot 
against Pompey’s life, 234, attacks the 
triumvirate and Gabinius, 243, 244, 
drives Fabricius and Cispius the tribuncs 
out of the Forum with great slaughter, 
247, &c. impeached by Milo, ecrcened 
by Metellus, 249, endeavours to raise 
fresh tumults against Cicero, 260, oppo- 
oC ae restitution of his Palatine house, 

4, &c. commits great outrages against 
Cicero and Milo, oF chosen edie 27 9, 
impeaches Milo, 280, applies the answer 
of the haruspices to thecase of Cicero, 293, 
impeaches the tribunes, Suffenas, C’. Cato, 
and Procilius, 325, killed by Milo, 345. 

Clodius, Sext. tried and banished for his 
violences at Clodius's funeral, 353. 

Celius, M. his character; defended by 
Cicero, 296, 297, sends the news of Rome 
to Cicero, 363, chosen sdile, and desires 
Cicero to su ly him with wild beasts for 
his shows, 38/, presses Cicero to remain 
neuter in the civil war, 423, his death and 
character, 437, 438. 


Consuls; the method of choosing them, 

Cornelius, C. trib. raises great disorders in 
the city by the publication of new laws, 
80, accused for practices against the atate, 
defended by Cicero, 90. 

Cornificius, proconsul of Afric, reccives 
letters from Cicero, and was the only 
mau who continued firm to the cause of 
liberty, 628. 

Corradus, Seb. his life of Cicero, what, 
Pref. xvi. 

Cotta, an orator of the first character, 27, 
his way of speaking, 37, obtains the con- 
sulship, 38, moves the senate to recal 
Cicero, 246. 

Crassus, L. the first orator of his time, 
directed the method of Cicero's educa- 
tion, 6. 

Croasus, M. obtains the decree of an ova- 
tion and laurel crown, for putting an 
end to the Servile war, 46, his riches, 
and manner of raising them, 48, chosen 
consul with Pompey, 49, supposed to be 
in 8 conspiracy with Catiline, Cesar, 
&c. supports Pisé against Pompey, 88, 
accused of a correspondence with Cati- 
linc, 144, corrupts the judges in Clo- 
dius’s trial, 164, urns FRas Pompey by 
pene Ciccro’s acts, 169, pester for 
ris eastern expedition, in defiance of the 
auspices, 3808, reconciled to Cicero, 309, 
his death, 340. 

Crassus, P. the son; his death and charac- 
ter, 34], 

Cratippus, the Peripatetic, preceptor to 
young Cicero at Athens, 476, 731, 

Cremutius, Cordus, put to death by Tibe- 
rius, for praising Brutus, 685, 

Crete, subjected to the Romans, 45. 

Crown, laurel, the ornament of a triumph, 
40, 

myrtle, of an ovation, ibid. 

Curio, C. Scribonius, consul, an orator of 
a peculiar action and manner of spenk- 
ing, 39, 

Curio, the son, the most active opposer of 
the triumvirate, 197, clears himself from 
the charge of a plot, 199, enters into a 
correspondence of letters with Cicero, his 
character, 33, obtains the tribunate, 
changes his party, and declares for Casar, 
388, flics to Crsar’s camp, 399, drives 
Cato out of Sicily, is destroyed with his 
ag army in Afric, 449, his character, 
ibid. 

Curius, one of Catiline’sa conspirators, dis- 
covers their counsels to Cicero by Fulvia 
his mistress, 113, accuses Corsar, and 
claims the reward decreed to the first dis- 
coverer of the plot, 156. 
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Damasippus, pretor of the city, kills the 
rincipal senators by order of young 
arius, 20, 
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Decemviri, the 
Deict va ee ae Galatia, a faithful all 
otarus, king of a Md 

of Rome, prepares to join with Cicero 
against the Parthians, 367, deprived of 
pert of his dominions by Cesar, 501, 
accused of a design agninst Cesar’s life, 
ibid. defended by Brutus, and by Cicero, 
ibid. purchases his dominions again of 
Antony, 547. 

Demetrius, master of rhetoric to Ciccro at 
Athens, 28. 

Dictatorship, some account of that office, 22. 

Dio Cassius, the grounds of his malignity to 
Cicero. Pref. xiv. 

Diodotua, a stoic, lived with Cicero, 18. 
Dionysius, of Magnesia, a famed rhetori- 
cian, attended Cicero in his travels, 29. 
Dionysius, tutor to the two young Ci- 

ceros, 8 8. : 
ee artificial and natural, what, 
, tal. 
Divination, a speech of Cicero so called, 
why, 54, 
Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occa- 
sion, Note, 457. ° 
Dolabella, P. Cornelius, his character, 
marries Ciccro’s daughter, 883, im- 
hes Appius, ibid. solicits Cicero to 
desert Pompey, 437, raises great tumults 
i. ieee, » is A hieh from Tullia, 
o8 a8 n the eenate against 
Antony, BOS, saauties the consulship 
upon Caesar's death, 534, demolishes the 
tar erected to Cesar, and acts bh aa 
rf on the side of liberty, ibid. bri by 
ntony to subvert the Republic, 546, 
leaves the city to get possession of Syria, 
gn Caasius, 604, psig ei Smyrna 
8 and puts Treboniue to 
death, 604, 605, is declared a public 
eneny, 605, pursued and defeated by 
Cassius, kills himself, 649. 
Domitius, taken and dismissed by Casar at 
Corfinium, 410. 
Drusus, the tribune, assassinated, 11. 


E. 


Eleusinian mysteries, 28, some account of 

scone ado ibid. eta 
<mperor, the signification of t title, 
Note, 155, 


Epicureans, their reverence for the ruins 
of Epicurus'’s walls, 362, many of them 
highly esteemed by Cicero, ibid. the 
greatest part of the nobility, and of Ci- 
cero's friends, of that sect, Note, 725. 

Episcopus, a remark on the use of that 
name, ote, 403. 

Equestrian dignity, or the order of knights, 
what it was, Note, 2, the judgmont of 
causes taken from them, se restored to 
the senate, 22, recover their right of 
judicature, 72, obtain distinct seats in the 

_ theatres by Otho's law, 79, 

Erana, the 
stout defence againat Cicero, 373. 


H 


foenuene of the sibylline | Evocati, what they were, Nofe, 633. 


F. 


Fabia, sister to Cicero’s wife Terentia, one 
of the vestal virgins, tried for incest with 
Catiline, and acquitted, 95. 

Fabius, Q. chosen consul by Cesar, 499, 
triumphs, 500, bis death, 50S. 

Fabricius, Franc. his life of Cicero, what, 
Pref. xvii. 

Fabricius, the tribune, driven out of the 
forum by Clodius, 247. 

Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero's 
writings, Note, 491. 

Favonius, the mimic of Cato, 376. 

Fever, pleuritic, probably the common 
distemper of ancient and modern Rome, 
Note, 16. 

Fibrenus, a little river running through 
Cicero's estate, 3. 

Flaccus, L. Valerius, accused of mal-ad- 
ministration, defended by Cicero, 192. 
Flaccus, M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in 

his exile, 226. 

Flavius, the tribune, commits the consul 

Motellus to prison, 176. 


G. 


Gabinius, A. tribune, proposes a law to 
nt an extraordinary commission to 
ompey, 77, is chosen consul, 205, com- 
bines with Clodius to oppress Cicero, 
206, his character, 207, rejects the peti- 
tion of the knights in favour of Cicero ; 
banishes LL. Lamia for his zeal in Ci- 
cero’s service, 209, boasts of having been 
the favorite of Catiline, 218, fights for 
Pompey against Clodius, 234, goes to his 
province of Syria, 245, sends an account 
of his victory over Aristobulus, but is 
refused the honour of a thanksgiving, 292, 
recalled from his province by the senate, 
296, restores King Ptolemy, 303, returns 
to Rome, is impeached of treason, 327, 
&c. is defended by Cicero, 330. 
Gallius, Q. defended by Cicero, 93. 
Gaul Narbonese, the general character of 
that people, by Cicero, 76, 
Gellius, L. and Cn. Lentulus, exercise the 
office of censors with rigor, 73. 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a 
school in Rome, 85. . 
Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence 

from their mother Cormelia, 7. 
Groeka, the best masters of eloquence, 7. 
er learning, in great vogue at Rome, 


Greek writers, to be read with caution on 
Roman affairs, Pref, xiii. xiv. 


H. 


capital of Amanus, makes a | Hadrian, died in Cicero's Puteolan villa, 


Note, 692. 
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Haruspices, their answer concerning cer- | 


tain prodigies, 293, their office and cha- 
racter, 720. 

Helvia, Cicero's mother; rich and well 
descended ; never once mentioned by 
Cicero; a story told of her by Quin- 
tus, 1 2, 

Hermathene and Hermeracle, what sort of 
figures, 89. 

Herophilus, an impostor, pretense to be 
the grandson of C, Marina; banished by 
Cesar, 490, 491, put to death by An- 
tony, 530. 

Hirtius writes against Cicero's Cato, 464, 
sends Cicero an account of Caesar's suc- 
cess in Spain, 494, defends Ciccro against 
his nephew Quiatus, 495, marches with 
his army against Antony, 590, gains a 
considerable victory over him, , to- 
tally routs him in a second engagement 
in which he himself was killed, 039, his 
character, ibid. 

History of the lives of great men the most 
entertaining, Pref. ix. a plan for a gene- 
ral history, drawn by Cicero, xi. the 
author's method of compiling the pre- 
sent History, xii. general rule of writing 
it. Xvi. 


ite, a passage in him illustrated, Note, 


Hfortensius, the reigning orator at the bar; 
a volunteer in the Marsic war; com- 
mands a regiment, 12, raises Cicero's 
emulation, [8, his way of speaking, 37, 
called the Plaver, from his theatrical 
action, 49, the king of the forum, 53, 
opposes the Gabinian law, 77, sus- 

ected by Cicero of treachery towards 
an 220, his death and character, 391, 

Hypseus, impeached of bribery, and treated 

with inhumanity by Pompey, 353. 


I, 
bervae one of its sources intimated, Notc, 
Jerusalem besieged and taken by Pompey, 


Jews, their number and credit at Rome, 
194, soap aty attached to Cesar; hated 
oad for his affront to their temple, 


Interrex, what sort of magistrate, 337. 
Interregnum, the longest ever known in 
J he ki “ap the P 
u ing, supports the Pompeians in 
Afric, ibid. ia a 
Julia, Cesar's daughter, and Pompey's 
wife, dies in childbed ; the unhappy con- 
sequences of her death, 334, 335. 


K. 
Kalendar, Roman, reformed by Crsar, 469. 


L.. 


Labienus, T. tribune, suborned by Crear, 
to accuse C, Rabirius, 106, opens Casar's 
way to the high-priesthood, 108, one of 
Caesar's lieutenants; revolts to Pompey, 


403. 

Lalia, the wifc of Scevola, the augur, emi- 
nent for her clegance of speaking, 23. 

Laterensis, lieutenant to Lepidus, informs. 
Plancus of his treachery, 652, lays vio- 
lent hands upon himeelf, ibid. 

Law, raised its professors to the highest 
honours, 9, Cincian, 37, Gabinian, 77, 
of L.. Otho, 79, Calpurnian, 80, Mauilian, 
$2, Papian, 90, ASlian and Fusian, 212. 

Laws, some new ones occasion disturb- 
ances in the city, 77, two proposed by 
Cicero, 146. 

Legacies, usually bequoathed by clients to 
their patrons, 694. 

Lentulus, one of Catiline’s conspirators, 
his character, 111, 112, strangled in pri- 
son, 14). 

Legatio libera, what, 146. 

Lentnlus, P. Cornelius, consul, moves 
the senate for the restoration of Cicero, 
245, the chief promoter of Cicero's re- 
turn, 260, ambitious of the commision 
of replacing King Ptolemy, 274, leaves 
his affairs to Cicero, aud sets out for 
Cilicia, 276, is refused the priciege of 
restoring Ptolemy, 278, taken at Corfi- 
nium, and dismissed by Cesar, 430. 

Lepidus, M. enters into a civil war against 
his colleague, Q. Catulus, 34, &c. mn- 
naged by Antony; seizes tho high-priest- 
hood after Carsar’s death, 524, offers ho- 
nourable terms to S, Pompey, 560, 561, 
writes to the senate to exhort them to 
s peace with Antony, 617, suspected of 
a secret understanding with him, ibid. 
excuses his sending succours te him, 
643, acts a treacherous with Plan- 
cus, and joins camps with Antony, 652, 

declared a public cnemy, 654, forms the 
leaguo of the second triumvirate with 
Cwsar and Antony, 677, 678, proscribes 
his own brother in exchange fer Cicero, 
680, a weak man,—tho dupe of his two 
colleagues,—deserted his true interest,—- 
stripped of his dignity by Octavius, 681. 

Letters of Cicero to Atticus, 77, 88, 91, 
171, 230, 241, 298, 359, 369, 373, 372, 
373, 374, 379, 380, 390, 391, 394, 395, 
396, 401, 404, 408, 400, 431, 415, 420, 
426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 444, 
464, 478, 483, 490, 494, 495, 496, 497. 
499, 502, 521, 533, 535, 538%, 539, 540, 
542, 547, 551, 552, 557, 558, 559, 562, 
573, 574, 575. 

Letters of Cicero to 
Ampius, 462. 

Appius, 381. 

D. Brutus, 644, 650, 659, 

M. Brutus, 603, 604, 621, 622, 629, 642, 
646, 647, 654, 657, 661, 662, 668. 

Ceesar, J. 317, 417, 443. 
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Conaitty Se 592, 609, 663, 
Cato,M.368, = 
Celer, Q. Motellus, 15h ee 
Cicero, Q. 316, 928, 88/,°88, 
Callus, pees 
Cornificiua, 664. ie ce 
~ Dolabella, 535. 
~ Gallus, 273. 

Ligarius, 472. 

Lentulus, 288, 

Lepidus, 620. 

Lucceius, 298. 

Marius, M. 306, 354, 

Matius, 543, 

Papirius Patus, 375, 458, 459, 460, 461. 

Plancus, 620, 624, 625. 

Pompey, 155, 412. 

Sulpicius, Serv. 467, 48]. 

Terentia, 237. 

Tiro, 394. 

Trebatius, 318, 362. 

Varro, 453, 461. 
Letters to Cicero from 

Antony, 423, 426, 531, 532. 

Balbus, 415, 419. 

Balbus and Oppius, 418. 






Brutus, D. 645, 649, 650, 649. 
Brutus, M. 608, 655, 656, 673, 
Cesar, 411, 417, 422. 

Cassius, 630. 

Cato, 376. 

Ceelius, 363, 423, 435. 
Dolabella, 437, 

Galba, 633. 

Hirtius, 554. 

Lopidua, 643, 


Matius, 544, 

Plancus, 626, 643, 650, 652, 653. 

Pollio, 627, 643. 

Pompey, 412. 

Sulpicius, Serv. 479, 487. 

Trebonius, 552. : 

Letters—from Pompey to Domitius, 407. 
—Brutus and Cassius to Antony, 549, 
571.—Brutus to Pansa and Hirtius, 598. 
—Antony to Hirtius and Octavius, 615. 
Lepidus to the eonate, G17, 652.—Cicero 
the son to Tiro, 732. 

Letters of Cicero to Atticus, the memoirs 
of those times, ref. xii. 

Ligarius, pardoned by Cwsar, 473, his cha- 
racter bis 

Livy, called a Pompeian by Augustus, 684, 

Lollius, M. one of the chiefs in Clodiue's 
mob, 261. 

Lucceius, Cicero's friend, a celebrated 
writer, 298, 299, undertakes the life of 
Cicero, 299. 

Lucullus, L. defeats the violences of the 
tribune, L. Quinctius, 44, obtains the 
command of the Mithridatic war, 45, 
drives Mithridates out of the kingdom 
of Pontus, and gains many glorious vic- 


toriea, his soldiers mutiny against 
him, 82, he triumphs, secres from 


public affairs, his character, 146, 147. 


taperd, instituted in honour of Caesar, 


us, tribune, proposes the annulling of 
‘Ges ct fr the division of the Cam- 
panian lan Re es 
Lustrical ds . what it was, 4. 
Lyceum, a nasium at Athens, where 
Aristotle opened his school, 709, 


Macer, L. accused of ion, and con- 
te by Cicero; the story of his death, 

Mamurra, commander of Casar’s artillery, 
his character, Note, 502. : 

Manilius, trib. raises disturbances in the 
city by a new law; publishes a law to 
transfer the command of the Mithridatic 
war from Lucullus to Pompey, 82, ac- 
cused of corruption, and defended by Ci- 
cero, 86. 

Manilius, raises an army for the service ‘of 
ae 110, declared a public enemy, 


Manly-gown, at what age given, &c. 8, 

Marcellinus, consul, a firm opposer of the 
triumvirate; treats Pompey roughly, 283, 
endeavours to alarm the city with the 
danger of Pompey's power, 300. 

Marcellus, M. consul, Ceesar’s great enemy ; 
moves the senate for several decrecs 
ayainst him, 385, 386, pardoned by 
Cesar after the battle of pharaulia, 456, 
stabbed by his friend and client Magius, 
482, 480, his character, 488. 

Marcellus, C. consul, moves for a succes- 
sor to Cassar, opposed by Paulus hia col- 
league, and Cuno the tribune, 389. 

Marius, C. his behavionrin the Marsic war, 
13, endeavours to get the command of 
the Mithridatic war transferred from 
Sylla to himself—forced to fly—phunges 
himself into the marshes, where he is 
discovered and preserved by the people 
of Minturnum,—transports himself to 
Afric, 14, the story of the Gallic soldier 
scut to kill him, thought fabulous, Nofe, 
ibid. is recalled and enters Rome, exer 
cises great crucltiea, 15, his death and 
character, 16, 17, his remains thrown 
into the river Anio by Sylla, 33. 

Marius, the son, besieged in Preeneste, puts 
an end to his own life, 20. : 

Marsic war, called the Italic and-Social, 
some account of it, 11, 12. 

Marullus and Cesetius deposed the tribu- 
nate by Cesar, 506. 

Matius, an intimate friend of Cwsar, la- 
ments his death, 538, undertakes the 
management of Octavius’s shows, in 
honour of Crear, 543, vindicates his con- 
duct in a letter to Cicero, 544, his cha- 
racter, Note, 546. 

Memmius, C. informs oo ae of a 
strange contract among the consular can- 

didates, 323. : 


ne INDEX. 


Bs 


led afterwards Augustus, born 






Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, | Octavius, cal 
accompanies Cicero in his travels, 29. in Gionei .aonsulship, 147, presented to 
Merula, of Anagnis, erects a statue te Clo- Cis frtius and Pansa, 541, re- 
dius, 224 Ae his rights net the 


us, 224, 
Messala, P. Valerius, his character, 669. | 


Metellus subdues Crete, 45, baffled by Ser- 


torius, 46, hinders the le from pase- 
ing judgment on Rabirlus, 108 
Metellus, Q. Nepos, tribune, will not suffer 


Cicero to speak to the e, on layi 
down the consulship, 148, supported by 
Cesar against Cicero, 150, suspended 


from his office, 151, flies to Pompey, ibid. 

elected consul, promises to promote Ci- 

cero’s reatoration, 235, acts a double part, 

252, oonsenta at last to Ciccro’s return, 
ibid, attacked by Clodius’s mob, 261, 
endeavours to screen Ciodius from a trial 
272, makes his peace with Cicero, and 
ects out ft Spain, 276, endeavours to 
hinder Osésar from scizing the public 

__treasure, 426. 

Metellus, Q. Cacilius, consul, his character, 
175, committed to prison by Flavius the 
tribune, 176, declares his abhorrence of 
Clodius’s adoption, 179, dics suddenly, 
supposed to be poisoned, 203, 204. - 

-Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, 249, 
buys gladiators to defend himeelf against 
him, ibid. endeavours to bring him to a 
trial, 271, isimpeached by him, 280, mar- 
ries Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 312, 
kills Clodins, 345, is defended by Cicero, 
349, banished, 352, his death and cha- 
racter, 437, 438. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, his character, 
makes war upon the Romans, 14, con- 
quers Athens, 18, treats M. Aquilius 
with cruelty, 1, renews the war against 
Rome, 45, driven out of his kingdom of 
Pontus, 82, his death, 147. 

Mitylene, a city of Lesbos, destroyed by 
Q. Thermus, restored by Pompey, 31. 
ee sustains a siege against Antony, 
Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of 
eloquence, gives lectures to Cicero, 18, 
the first who was ever permitted to speak 

to the Roman senate in Greek, 22. 

Mongault, Mr. his translation of the letters 
to Atticus, recommended, J’re/. xviii. 

Mucia, the wife of L. Crassus, famous for 

a delicacy in the Latin tongue, 23. 

Murena, L. consul-elect, accused of bri- 

bery, defended by Cicero, 122. 


N. 

Names of Roman families, an account of 
their ok a 4. 

Ninnius, L. tribune, moves the senate to 
change their habit on Cicero's account, 
229, makes a motion to recal him, 232, 

Nomenclators, their office, 51. 

0. 


Obsidional crown, what, 736. 







, " his. mother, ibid. makes a 
ree to the people from the pate 
2, exhibits pu lic shows in honout,o 
his uncle, ibid. 
sions by Antony, 556, forms a design. 
against Antony's life, 572, raises forces, 
and promises to be governed by Cicero, 
573, espoused by the senate, upon the 
recommendation of Cicero, » joins 
with the consuls, and marches net 
Antony, 590, gains a complete victory 
over him, 639, suspected of the deaths 
of Hirtius and Pansa, 641, has an ova- 
tion decreed to him, 642, forma the de- 
sign of seizing the empire, 644, demands 
the consulship, 656, chosen consul with 
Q. Pediua, 658, secks occasion of quar- 
relling with the senate and Cicero, ibid. 
provides a law to bring to justice all the 
conspirators against Caesar, 661, formas 
tho league of the second triumvirate with 
Antony and Lepidus, 677, his reluctance 
to sacrifice Cicero, feigned and artificial, 
680, more cruel than his collea Ue8,—~a 
summary view of hig conduct from the 
time of Caesar's death, 68). 
pee Cn. deposes Cinna, and ie killed, 


Orator, his profession, what, 10, not mer- 
cenary, paid with the public honours and 
preferments, 37, 

Oratory of Rome sunk with its liberty, 707, 
a false specics of it supported by the au- 
thority of Pliny, ibid. 

Oratory and poetry nearly allied, 704. 

Orestinus, L. Mucius, the tribune, hinders 
the promulgation of a law against bribery, 
93, joins with the enemics of Cicero, 
after having been defended by him, 
ibid. 

Osaces, the Parthian leader, 
wounded, 372. 

Otho, L. publishes a law for assigning 
separate scats in the theatres to the 
knights, 79, his a penance in the theatre 
occasions a riot, 103, 


mortally 


P. 


Pansa, consul, brought entirely into Ci- 
cero’s views, 581, lays Brutus’s letters 
before the senate, 598, opposes Cicero's 
motion in favour of C. Cassius, 609, 
recommends pacific measures, and a 
second embassy t+ Antony, 61), marches 
with his army to join with Hirtius 
and Octavius against Antony, 614, en- 
gages with him, 633, his death and cha- 
racter, 639, 640. 

Papirius Petus, an emincnt wit and cor- 
respondent of Cicero, 375. 

Papius, C. publishes a law to oblige all 
strangers to quit the city, 90. 

3c 


thwarted in his preten- ~ 


\ n 
on 


8 Pedius, Q. consal, shocked by the terrors 


hte « 
ee 


pany 






INDEX. . 


45 , 

Parthians the Kephrates, 867, block | Piato, the first master of the Academy, did 
up C, Coaslus in A % are reuted “pot adhere to the Socratic method, which 
by him in their retreat, 372." = | _ hia followers d 709, 

bier arage the proper netiogs of, them, Pliny, his letters com with Cicero's, 

Peake’ Te Brailiaa, hae “petbed by | anda Stale oo 

ws, Li s, ; of eloquence, 708. 
, 889 es z Plotius, first opened 6 Latin school at 


of the tion, dies suddenly, 679. 
Peri » why so called, their doc- 
es the same with those of the Old 
Academy, 709. 
hacer lieutenant to Sertorius, whom 
he kills by treachery, and usurps his 
piace is taken prisoner, and put to death 
y Pompey, 46, 47. 
Petreius, urges Antony to fight with Ca- 
tiline, destroys Catiline and his whole 
army, 148, 144. 
Phsdrus, the Epicurean, one of Cicero's 
first masters in philosophy, 1}. 
Philippas, sent ambassador % Antony, 
587, returns with Antony's answer, 591. 
Philo, an cminent Academic, master to 
Cicero, 18. va 
yeaa besieged and taken by Cicero, 
Pisidians, famous for divining by auspices, 
Note, 721, . a 
Piso, Cn. obtains the government of Spain, 
enters into an engagement against the 
state with Ceasar, is killed, 87. 
Piso, M. Pupius, consul, a favourite ¢ P. 
Olodius, his character, 166. 
Piso, L. Calpurnius, elected consul, father- 
in-law to Casar, gives Cicero marks of 
hie confidence, 205, joins with Clodius 
ngainst him, his character, , i® Bo- 
licited by Cicero to espouse his cause, but 
excuses himself, 210, 211, declares his 
resolution to support Clodius, 214, boasts 
that he was cousin to Cethegua, 218, 
a das for Clodius against Pompey, 234, 
obtains the province of Macedonia, 245, 
recalled from it by the senate, 296, re- 
turns to Rome, 803, roughly treated b 
Cicero, in an invective speech, 304, 
chosen censor with A 
ambassor to Antony, 38/, returns, 591. 


Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, zealously de- 
voted; “him, 238, his death and cha- 





Piso, i young nobleman, ch Pom- 
poy with many crimes against the state, 


Plancius, Cn. questor of Macedonia, ve- 
evives Cicero at Dyrrachium, and con- 
ducts him to Thessalonica, is de- 
fended by him, 326. 

Plancus, proconsul of Gaul, recommends a 
peace with Antony, 620, makee strong 
ee of his fidelity to the Republic, 

24, passes the Rhone with his army, 
sends ted assurances to Cicero 
of his resolution to oppress Antony, 
643, receives intelligence of Lepidus’s 
treachery, 652, joins with D. tus, 
ibid. deserts him, and gees over to Le- 
pidus and Antony, 660, 
¥ 


ius, 385, sent 


Rome, 7. 2 
Plutarch mentions some prodigics at Ci- 
cero’s birth, 1, loves to introduce them 
into history, ibid. a character of him as a 
writer on affairs . xiii. 
Pollio promises Cicero to defend the liberty 


of the republic, 627, eeats the same 
nises, 643, joins with Antony and 
us, ° 
Pompeius, Cn. Strabo, consul, father of 
Pompey the Great, 12, 
Pompeius, Cn. joins Sylls with three le- 
aes 19, sends Carbo’shhead to Sylia, 
, returns victorious from A fric,—sa- 
luted ya pare with the title of Magnus, 
demands a triumph agasinet Sylla's will, 
—triumphs to the joyref the peaple,— 
the first of the Equestrian order, who 
had received that honour,—his triumphal 
“oar drawn by elephants, 31, joins with 
Q. Catulus in the war against M. Le- 
idus, 84, orders M. Brutus to be killed, 
» Joined with Q. Metellus in the war 
against Sertorius, 45, orders Perperna to 
be killed, and his papers to be burned 
47, triumphs a second time, though atill 
& private citizen,—is elected consul in 
his absence, and, before the consular age, 
48, restores the tribunician power, 71, a 
great dissembler, 78, finishes the war 
inst the pirates in four months, 79, 
obtains the command of the Mithrida- 
tic war by the Manilian law, 82, 83, 
finishes the piratic and Mithridatic 
wars, and obtains a thankegiving of ten 
days, 147, returns to Rome, sights the 
portunity of making himself master of 
the republic, 166, 167, an account of his 
conquests and honours, 167, 168, his 
cautious behaviour, 169, called in rail- 
lery Cnseus Cicero,—makes L. Afranius 
consul against the inclination of the eity, 
170, his triumph, 171, solicits the | 
cation of his acts, and an Agraria law, 
175, secretly assists Clodius against Ci- 
cero, 179, enters into a league with Cwear 
and Crassus, 182, 183, ides at the ra- 
tification of Clodius’s ner 186, loses 
the affections of the public, 196, his mis- 
taken policy in entering into the trium- 
virate, 198, gives Cicero the strongest 
assurances of his protection, 203, is ad- 
monished te guard againet Cicero, retires 
to his Alban villa, 212, receives Cicero's 
friends coldly, who came te implore his 
tection, 213, refuses his assistance to 
ieero himself, 214, is insulted by Clo- 
dius—thinks of recallmg Ci 233, 
shuts himself up in his house, 234, is 
besieged by Damio, one of Clodius'’s 
freedmen, ibid. proposes to recal Cicero, 
by a law of the people, 246, renews the 






INDEX. 


seme motion in the 


mends it to the bes the od. ~ 
ministration of ‘com and previsi 

of the em eae ted to him at oles 
motion, is carmicr to Pole ewe 
commission for 0 a8 
is tora handled & gol i 20,2 aie 

rou: us,” 
Favonius, and C. with 

cero against them, 281, recoaciled to 


Crassus by Cusar, and extorts the coa- 
sulship from 1. Domitiue Ahenobarbns, 
300, opens his new theatre, 305, and ex- 
hibits some magnificont shows in it, ibid. 

urges Cicero to defend Gabiniue, 330, 
death of his wife Julia, 334, declared the 
tingle consul, and publishce soveral new 

Jawa, 347, the enemy of Milo, 348, mar- 
ries Cornelia, - Scipio oe 
impeachment, treate Hyperus with inhu- 
manity, 883, defends Bursa, 


inscription for his cig sued Venus, 355, 355, 
ready to break with Cavwar, 357, extorts 
large sums from king Ariobarzanes, 369, 
his one eat peewley, ouiert i 
fevers, nblicl or by 
the — ‘of Italy, Mid. confers with 
Cicero, 396, averse to an accommodation 
with aad 397, secures Cesar's gia- 
diators at C 408, dissembles his 
design of quitting Italy, 407, sensible of 
his mistake in leaving the public trea- 
sures at Rome a prey to Cesar, 426, his 
Pe ment censured by Cicero, 432, 
&c. the difficult part which he had to 
act, 438, 439, his conduct compared 
with Ceesar's, "439, 440, is defeated at 
Pharsalia, 4.40, his death and character, 
444, &e. 

Pompey, the son, attempts to kill Cicero, 

44), ‘Sextus and Cnzus put to flight by 

Cwear, 494, Sextus sends pepo of en 
accommodation to the consuls, 560 

ahaa C. triumphs over tho Allobroges, 


Popilius Leenas, preserved by Cicero in a 
capital cause, is sent by Antony te kill 
him, 683, he cuts off his head and hands 
carries them to Antony, and is sewanded 
for it, ibid. 

Porcia, Cato’s daughter, Bibulus’s widow, 
martied to Brutus, 486, dies before him 
of a lingering illness, 647. 

Posidenius, a learned stoic, master and 
friend of Cicero, 29, a reflection on the 
stery of his stoical fortitude, Note, ibid. 

rahip, some account of it, 81. 

Priests, called pene to determine the 
affair of Cieero house, 264, the judges 
m all cases relating to. 
first nobility, 720. : 

Procilius, tribune, condemmed for killing a 

Prodigiee is eded Catili 

v that atiline’s con- 
pg 92, reais of Romulus and 
ns struck with lightning; Cicero's 

and Virgil's ion of it, Node, ibid. 
= story of a prodigy contrived by Cieero 


religion ; of the 





& 


and Ferentis, 194, prodigies preceding 


g i“ citizens, first invented by 
Neds nauing ment of them thant aa 
"desired Ne the governs bility, 335 : 
pressive manner of of governing thom, ibd 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, deposed -by - 
aN law, puts an end to his life, 


in “Ate solicits to be re- 
kin by a Roman army, 


M74. 
Puteoli, a considerable port of Italy, 43. 






abn: 


Q. 
Quesstors, the nature of the office; the first. |. 


step to the public honours; gives an ad- ~ 


mission into the senate, 38. 

Quinctiue, I. a turbulent tribme, en- 
deavours to get the acts of Sylla reversed , 
43. 

Quinagius, P. defended by Cicero, 24. 


R. 


Radivius, C. acensed by T. Labicnus; 205, 
defended by Cicero, 106. 
Dane Postumus, "defended by Cicero, 


Racilius, tribunc, moves for the impeach- 
ment of Clodius, 276, 

Rebilius, C. Caninius, named consul by 
Cesar for a few hours, 503. 

Religion of old Rome, an engine of state ; 
a summary account of it, 719, its consti- 
tution contrived to support the interests 
of the senate, 720. 

Religion, natural, the most perfect scheme 
of it does not supersede, but demon- 
strate, the benefit of a Divine revelation, 
Note, 726. 

Romans, a summary account of their con- 

stitution and government, Pref. xix. 

free from bribery, till after the times of 

‘the Gracchi, xxii, xxiii. exact in the 

education of their children, 

ruption in the’ government: 

52, used to give answers te Sipig 

Latin, Note, 56, seldom yee 

punishments, 134. ae 

‘ius, a famous cullen, his cause 
defended by Cicero, 36, a character of 
er by Cicero + bis daily pay for acting, 
ibid 

Roscius, S. of Amcria, accused of the mur- 
pee of his father; defended by Cicero, 





uitted, 24, 
Rufus . Pompeius, banished for the dis- 
orders of his tribunate, 353. 


Rullus, P. siehhee pane, publishes an 
Agrarian law, 99, 100, opposed by Ci- 
cero, 100. 

Rutiliue, consul, killed in the Marsic 


war, 12 
3c2 


Be | 


Sallust, the historian, turned out of the 
senate by .Appius the censor, 385, his 
account of the debates on Catiline’s con- 
epiracy probably taken from Brotus’s 

- Uifeof Osto, Note, 465. 

Sanga, Q. Fabius, informs Cicero of the 
practices of Catiline’s confederatgs with 
the Allobroges, 127. : 

Saufeius, M. one of Milo’s confidants, twice 
defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 352, 

Scaptius, Brutus'’s agent in Cyprus, treated 
the Salaminians with great cruelty, 370, 
deprived of his command there be Ci- 
cero, ibid. 

Scevola, Q. Mucius, augur, the best 
lawyer and statesman of his time, takes 
Cicero ynder his protection, 9, his house 
the oragle of the city, 10, wrote an 


epigram in praise of Cicero's m on 

nee iia a 
tvola, the h riest, his sin Tro- 
hity, and skil i; the ‘law, 9, ie an 

Damasippus, 20. 

Roipio, accused of bribery, but preserved 
m trial-by Pompey, 453, procures a 
decree for the dismission of at's 
army, 399. 

Sonatars, not held complete, till enrolled 
in the list of the consors, 38, the vacan- 
ces supplied yearly by the quastors, 
101d. 

Sergius, M. a leader of the mob under 

ua, 261. 

Serranus, tribune, hinders the decree for 
Cicero's restoration, and oppores the de- 
cree for restoring Cicero’s house, 269, 

Sertoriua maintains a war of eight ears 

inst the whole force of Rome, 45, 46, 
his character and death, ibid. 

Servilia, Brutua’s mother, her character, 


Servikius prevails with Metellus to drop his 
opposition to Cicero's return, 252. 

Servilius, P. is opposed hy Cicero, 635. 

Sextius, P, querstor, joins with +Petreius 
in urging ©. Antony to a battle with 
Catiline, 143, when t#bune, procures 
Cesar'a consent to Cicero's restoration, 
239, lef}for dead in the forum, by Clo- 
dius, 
vanua, end defended by Cicero, 285. 





Shows and public games, magnificent and 


expensive, 73,74. ‘ 

Sica, entertains Cicero ift his exile, 225. 

Sicilians, made citizens of Rome by An- 
tony, 547, 

Sicily, the firat province of Rome, 40, the 

nary of the republic, 41, famous for 
its schoo! of eloquence, 42, 

Sicinius, a factious tribune, his jeet upon 
the consuls, Cn. Octavius and C. Sen 
nius Curio, raises a sedition, is slain by 
the contrivance of Curio, 40. 

Silanus, consul-elect, gives the first vote 


Sosigenes, 
Cresar to 


accused by M. Tullius Albino- 





eth; 135,  f 
Socrates, banished physics out of phileso- 


. phy, and applied it to morality, his 
m of inculcating his notions, 708. 
stronomer, emplo by 

ge war uke gladiators in the 
eile Prigle dled at the head of his 





Speech of J. Cusar on Catiline’s accom- 


plices, 135, of M, Cato, 140. 


Speeches of Cicero for Roscius Amerinus, 


25, for Roscius the comedian, 36, against 
Cecilius, 56, &c. for Fonteius, 76, for 
the Manilian law, 83, for Cluentius, 84, 
for Gallius, 93, against the Agrarian law, 
100, &c. on the tumult about Otho, 103, 
to the sons of the proscribed, 104, for 
Rabirius,;’105, against C. first, 115, 
second, 118, third, 131, fourth, 136, for 
Murana, 122, for Bylla, 157, for Flaccus, 
192, to the senate upon his restoration, 
259, to the people, ibid, for the restitu- 
tion of his house, 265, for Sextius, 285, 
for Balbus, 296, for Coslius, 297, against 
#iso, 304, for Plancius, 326, for Rabirius 

ostumus, 332, for Milo, 350, for Mar- 
cellus, 466, for Ligarius, 473, his firet 
Philippic, 567, the thir , 578, the fourth, 
580, the fifth, 582, the sixth, 587, the 
seventh, 589, the ae 592, the ninth, 
595, the tenth, 599, the eleventh, 606, 
the twelfth, 611, the thirteenth, 617, the 
fourteenth, 635 


Speusippus, Plato's yh ala and successor 


in the Academy, 70 


Stoics, held the soul to be a subtle fiery 


substance, subsisting after the body, but 
not immortal, 717, believed the reality 
of divination, 720. 


Sulpicius, Servius, desires a conference 


with Cicero, 431, sent ambassador to 
Antony, 587, dies on his journey, 591, 
has a statue, &c. decreed to him by 
Cicero, 596,’ his character, 596, 597, a 
story of his skill in the law ; erroneously 
reckoned among Caesar's conspirators by 
Catrou and Rouille, Note, BoB, 


Super the great meal of the Romans, 
Sylla, P. Corn. convicted of bribery, and 


forfeits the consulship, accused of con- 
spiring with Catiline,—defended by Ci- 
_ cero, and acquitted, 157, 158. 


Sylla, L. Cornelius, his behaviour in the 


Maric war, 13, obtains the consulship, 
—the province of Asia,—the command 
of the Mithridatic war, 15, drives C. 
Marius out of Rome, ibid. recovers 
Greece and Asia from Mithridates,— 
declared a ic enemy,—makes peace 
with Mithridates, 19, brings the worke of 
Aristotle into Italy,—lands at Brundi- 
sium,—is joined by young Pompey, ibid. 
defeate Norbanus, Srewr ae ard 
from him,—gives Scipio his life, 19, 20, 
the inventor of a proscription, 20, de- 


INDEX. 
1% ae 
ves J. Cuear of the’ ood, We | Triumviri, or Treviri Monetales, what they 
Prlingly grants him .his life—his se were, Note, 736. 
him, 21, declared | Tubero, 2. prosecutes Ligarius, 473. 
Tullis, ‘a daughter, when born, 40, 


the state, 22, poy the Bie st 
M —is t ‘pm y's de- 
cand oF a . triumph, Sh: and 
character, 32,38. °°. HO 

Syracuse and Messans refuse té i with 
the other cities of Sicily in the impeach- 
ment of Verres, 53. 

Senate, had the sole prerogative of distri- 
buting the provinces, till Cesar wrests it 
from them, 264. 


diction concerning nlureealh 
dictator, ibid. makes J seat alterations in 
‘om 
rt 


T. 


Tarquinius, bis evidence against Crassus, 
voted to be false. 144. e 
‘. Terentia, wie of Cicero, rich and noble, 
46, jealous of Clodius’s went anit Ve 
Cicero to give evidence acai him, 168, 
da m the temple of Vesta by 
Clodius’s order, 219, bears the misfor- 
tunes of her family with tae spirit, 
287, offers her estate to sale to qupply 
their necessities, 238, meets Cicero ut 
Brundisium, 396, divorced from him, 
456, her character, ibid. lived to a re- 
markable age, Note, 457. 
' Theophrastus, his works brought into Italy 
by Sylla, 19. 
Thermus, Q. demolishes Mitylene, 31. 
Tiburani, give hostages to Cicero, 375. 
Tiro, Cicero's favourite slave, some account 
of him, 394. 
Torquatus accuses P. Corn. Sylla of con- 
spiring with Catiline, 156. 
Translations of the classic writers, how to 
be performed, Pref, xiii. 
Travels of Cicero, the pattern of beneficial 
~ . travelling, 30. 
rextius recommended to Cesar by Ci- 
cero, 317, his character, &c. 318, ral- 
‘ aa by “¥eero for turning Epicurean, 


‘ 


Trebonius, tritane, publishes a law for the 
assignment of provinces for five years to 
the consuls, 308, one of the conspirators 
ap Cesar, his character, 512, goes to 
his government of Asia, 529, is taken by 
“ta! pe? and crptelly murdered by Dola- 
bea, 604, 605. 


Tribunes, the; power carried to the 
Breatest exeless by the Gracchi, ah 
DAI. siieed by Sylla, 22, restored by 

a” Pompey, 71, the common tools of the 
ambitious, 72. : 

Triamphs, the nature and conditions of 

: Bam Note, 357. . 
and te: _the first, by whom formed, 
th what views, }83, second, the 
chief d manner in which the three 
5 mer, 678, the conditions of their 
D,—they proscribe Cicero, with six- 
more and afterwards three hun- 


teen 
oe  Mlaators and two thousand knights, 


t 









marries C. Piso Frugi, 96, his death and 
character, 256, meeta her father at Brun- 
disium, ibid,’ marrics Craseipes, 290, 
oe from him gnd marries Dolabello, 
ted from Dolabella, 444, her 

deathiaind character, 476, 477, a story of 
cher body being found on tho Appian 
way, Note, 485. 

Tullius, the name of Cicero's family ; its 
derivation, 4. 

Tusculan villa; preferred by Cicero to the 
rest of his villas, 88. 

Tyrannio, a learned Greek, entertained by 
Cicero, 290, 


Vv, 


ae) 


| Varro, M. Terentius, cnters into a strict 


union with Cicero; his character, 454, 
455. 54 

Varius, P. seizes Afric on tho part-of the 
republic, 448. 

Vatinius, the tribune, Cesar’s creature, 


f 


186, heads Cersar's mob agaitist Bibulus, “ 


188; attucks the house of Bibulus, 197, 

appears 8 witness against P, Sextius, and 

is severcly lushed by Cicero, 2H, made 

prwtor, to the exclusion of M. Cato, 307, 

See nee by Cicero, 326, his character, 
27. 

Vorres, C. pretor of Sicily; accused by 
Cicero of great oppression and cruelty, 
52, is convicted and banished, 57, a 
specimen of his crimes, 58, &c. his 
death, 71. 

Vettius, the general of the Marsi, holds a 
conference with the Roman consul, Cn. 
Pompeius, 12, 

Vettius, L. accuses Cesar of Cuatiline’s 
plot, 156, is imprisoned..and miserably 
used by him, ibid. employed by him to 
charge Curio, &c. with ern i against 
iste Fle 199, strangled by him in 
prison, 200, 

Yictime in sacrificing found sometimes 
without heart *or liver; how accounted 
ta Note, on 515. 

Villas of the Roman erals .to be 
on hills, Mote, 691, sie wa 

Virgilius, C. refuses to admit Cicéro into 
Breily, 224. 

Vomiting, immediately before and after 
dinner; a custom among the Romans, 
Note, 502, 503. 

Vulturcius, one of Catiline’s conspirators, 
128, gives evidence to the senate against 
his accomplices, 129 


Ww. 
War, Marsic, otherwise called Italic, So- 


cial, 11, part of the education of the 
nobility ; a fame in'ft the surest way to 


/ 


INDEx. ‘" 
the highest honours, 19, the @ret civil, = 
war among the lich groneriy ye 
called, 15, Octavian, ibid. 

oer nian, 46, Mithridatic, 78, “cal 


lie, 76. 
\ Witmesses in trials; = character of the 
nee 
. omy 






Asia, attended Cicero in his travels, 29. 





THE END. 


